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ORDERS OF REFERENCE 
Wepnespay, March 6, 1929. 


Resolved, That “in the opinion of this House, consideration should be 
given to including protein as a factor in the statutory definitions applying to 
all contract grades of wheat in the Western inspection division and that this 
matter, together with its effect o existing methods of inspecting and grading 
wheat, be referred to the Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Coloni- 
zation and report thereon.” 


Attest. 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


Fripay, March 8, 1929. 


Ordered, That the report of the Department of Agriculture for the year 
1928 be referred to the Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Coloni- 
zation. 


Attest. 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


Tunspay, March 12, 1929. 


Ordered, That the said Committee be given leave to sit while the House 
is In session. 


Attest. 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


TUESDAY, March 12, 1929. 


Ordered, That the said Committee be given deave to print its proceedings 
and Evidence, from day to day, for the use of the members of the Committee 
and of the House; and that the Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation 
thereto. 


Attest. 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


TuHurspay, March 21, 1929. 


Ordered, That the Third Report of the said Committee be concurred in, 
and that the Order of Reference dated March 6, 1929, in relation thereto be 
enlarged by adding thereto authority to consider and report on the subject of 
the storage, shipping, mixing, inspection and grading of grain, generally, under 
the provisions of the Canada Grain Act, and also that the said Committee is 
hereby given power to investigate the whole administration of the Canada 
Grain Act. 


Attest. 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 


EVIDENCE 


By Resolution of May 21, 1929, the Committee received as evidence, the 
Report of the Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, 1925 (Turgeon Commission), 
the Interim Report of the Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, 1928 (Brown Com- 
mission) and the Evidence and Report of the Committee on Agriculture and 
Colonization, 1928. 

The aforementioned evidence is not printed with the Minutes of Evidence 
herein and may be conveniently referred to as found in the several publications 
issued in respect thereto. 


POURTE REPORT 


The Fourth and Final Report of the Committee of June 5, 1929, is com- 
posed of a series of Recommendations, to all of which the House gave con- 
currence; those requiring legislative sanction were incorporated in a Bill to 
amend the Canada Grain Act which passed Parliament and appears as Chapter 
9 of the Statutes of 1929; other recommendations, not properly the subject of 
legislation receive their sanction by the concurrence of the House. 

For convenience of reference the Report has been divided into its com- 
ponent parts as above indicated and is appended to the Report as printed 
herein. 


Clerk of Committee. 
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REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE 


FOURTH REPORT 


Houser or COMMONS, 
Wepnespay, June 5, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization begs leave 
to present its Fourth Report as follows:— 


Pursuant to Orders of Reference dated Wednesday, March 6, and Thursday, 
March 21, 1929, your Committee took into consideration the subject of protein 
as a factor in the statutory definitions applying to all contract grades of wheat 
in the Western inspection division, together with its effect on existing methods 
of inspecting and grading wheat, and the subject of the storage, shipping mix- 
ing, inspection and grading of grain, generally, under the provisions of the 
Canada Grain Act, as well as the whole administration of the said Canada 
Grain Act. 


Your Committee has held forty sittings and has called before it the follow- 
ing thirty-nine witnesses, namely :— 

A. J. McPhail, President, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. 

C. H. Burnell, President, Manitoba Wheat Pool. 

B. Plumer, an Officer of the Alberta Wheat Pool. 

R. H. Milliken, K.C., Solicitor for the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. 

T. J. Murray, Solicitor for the Manitoba Wheat Pool. 

Dr. H. M. Tory, Chairman, National Research Council. 

Dr. F. J. Birchard, Chief Chemist, Board of Grain Commissioners. 

T. R. Aitkin, Assistant Chemist, Board of Grain Commissioners. 

Dr. L. H. Newman, Dominion Cerealist. 

A. F. Sproule, Lafleche, Saskatchewan. 

John Wellbelove, Member of the Standards Board. 

George Serls, Member of the Standards Board. 

Fred Symes, Head Inspector at the Head of the Lakes Terminals. 

John Gillespie, Member of the Standards Board. 

J. D. Fraser, Chief Grain Inspector. 

C. W. Swingler, Superintendent of Terminal Elevator. 

C. B. Watts, Secretary, Dominion Millers’ Association, Member of Stand- 
ards Board. 

W. Bi Schnaidt, Marketing Specialist, South Dakota State Agricultural 

ollege. 

Alexander Ferguson, Assistant General Manager, Montreal Harbour Board. 

Norman Wight, Grain Broker, Montreal Corn Exchange, and Chairman 
of Eastern Standards Board. 

J. G. Sutherland, Superintendent of Transportation, C.P.Ry. Co. 

V. I. Smart, Superintendent of Transportation, C.N.Rys. 

Hon. T. A. Crerar, President and General Manager of the United Grain 
Growers, Ltd. 

J. R. Murray, Assistant General Manager, United Grain Growers, Ltd. 

R. Hetherington, Manager of Government Elevators. 

Joseph Bennett, Superintendent of Alberta Wheat Pool Elevators at Van- 
couver. 

P. McCallum, General Superintendent of the Saskatchewan Pool Elevators 
at Port Arthur and Fort William. 
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George MclIvor, Sales Manager, Canadian Wheat Pools. 

Robert C. Steele, Grain Checking Department, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. 
Leslie H. Boyd, Chairman Board of Grain Commissioners. 
Matthew Snow, Member of the Board of Grain Commissioners. 
T. H. Rathbone, Secretary of the Board of Grain Commissioners. 
Professor T. J. Harrison, Agricultural College, Winnipeg. 

Paul Bredt, a Director of the Wheat Pools. 

Dr. J. H. Grisdale, Deputy Minister, Department of Agriculture. 
W. C. Folliott, Member of the Barley Grading Committee. 

C. D. McFarland, Member of the Barley Grading Committee. 

Mr. Burnell, Member of the Barley Grading Committee. 

E. B. Ramsay, an Officer of the Pools. 


The evidence submitted by the aforementioned witnesses covers some 900 
pages of printing. 

Your Committee begs leave to report its conclusions and recommendations 
as follows, namely :— 

1. That the following recommendations submitted by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners by way of amendments to the Canada Grain Act, be adopted 
namely :— 

That, 

Section 5 be amended by deleting the word “monthly ” and substituting 
therefor the word “ semi-monthly ”. 


Section 6 be repealed and the following section substituted therefor:— 


“The head office of the Board shall be located at such place as the Board 
may decide, and the Board may from time to time establish offices af the 
Board at other places.” 


Section 20 be amended by adding thereto the following words:— 


“and may make rules and regulations for the handling of grain in any manner 
whatever.” 


Section 29 be amended by adding thereto the following words:— 
“The premiums assessed for such security shall be paid by the Board.” 


Section 34 be amended by striking out the words “ Chief Inspector” in the 
fourth line thereof and substituting the following words “ inspector in charge ”. 


Section 55 be amended by adding thereto the following words:— 


“and the premiums assessed for such guarantee bond shall be paid by the 
Board.” 


Paragraph 6 of Section 116 be amended by striking out the words, “ the 
opening of navigation,” and substituting therefor, “ granting a license ”. 


Complaints 
2. 
That, 
Subsection (1) of Section 108—Subsection (1) of Section 109—Subsection 
(4) of Section 114 be severally amended by striking out the words “ under 
oath” where such words appear therein. 
That, 


Subsection (1) of Section 203 be amended by striking out the words 
“verified by affidavit or statutory declaration” in the sixth and seventh lines 
thereof. 
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That, 


A new Section 108A be added:— 


108A. Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in the Act contained, the 
Board may require that any complaint in writing shall be verified by the com- 
plainant by affidavit. 


Powers of Board to Assess Loss and Damage 


3. Your Committee recommend that the Act be amended by adding there- 
to the following section :— 

18A. (1) Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in this Act contained, 
the Board may either upon complaint made or without complaint, investigate 
under oath, any matter which the Act provides shall or may be investigated 
by the Board, with power to assess loss and damage and the finding of the 
Board certified by the Seal of the Board and by the Chairman and the Secretary 
thereof shall be final and shall be enforceable in any court of competent juris- 
diction, unless an appeal from such finding shall be taken as in the next sub- 
section provided. 


(2) The person awarded damages or the person against whom damages 
are assessed may within thirty days of the date of the finding of the Board 
enter an appeal in the District or County Court of the judicial district in 
which the person entering such appeal resides. 


(3) The Governor in Council may make such rules of practice and pro- 
cedure for the proper conduct of such investigation as to him seems advisable. 


Standards—Standards Boards 


4. Your Committee recommends the Constitution of the Standards Boards 
on a different basis from that heretofore prevailing and that such Boards be 
empowered to finally fix the Standard Samples for all Grades and not for Com- 
mercial Grades only. 


That, 


The Act be amended in the following respects to provide for such recom- 
mendations, 


That, 
Section 32 of the Act be repealed and the following substituted therefor:— 


32. The Chief Inspector shall direct the inspectors of the several divisions 
and districts to collect as early as may be possible and advisable, samples of 
grain of the current year’s crop and from such samples the Chief Inspector 
shall select samples as and for the Statutory Grades of grain which, when 
ctl by the Standards Board shall be, and be known as Statutory Grades 

tandards. 


That, 


Sections 40, 41 and 42 of the Act be repealed and the following substituted 
therefor :— 

40. (1) There shall be for the Western Inspection Division a Board ta 
be known as the Western Grain Standards Board or Standards Board appointed 
by the Board of Grain Commissioners, which shall consist of the Commis- 
sioners, the Chairman of the Boards of Grain Appeal, the Chief Inspector, the 
Chief Chemist of the Board and the Dominion Cerealist as ex-officio members, 
together with 1 representative of the millers, 4 representatives of the producers 
of Alberta, 5 representatives of the producers of Saskatchewan, 3 representa- 
tives of the producers of Manitoba and 1 representative of the producers of 
British Columbia. 
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Provided that in the event of the said aforementioned persons or any of 
them being unable or refusing to act as members or attend any meeting of the 
Standards Board, the Board shall appoint a sufficient number of other per- 
sons within the class of persons by this subsection named to be members 1n 
the place and stead of said persons. Provided, however, that the representa- 
tion on the Standards Board of the several classes hereinbefore named shall 
always be maintained. 

(2) Every member other than the ex-officio members, before acting as 
such, shall take an oath of office in such form as may be prescribed by the 
Board. 

(3) The members shall be appointed each year not later than the first 
day of July and shall hold office until the thirtieth day of June of the year 
next following. 

(4) At any meeting of the Standards Board two-thirds of the members of 
the said Board shall constitute a quorum. 

(5) The Standards Board shall meet at such times and places as the 
Board shall direct. 

(6) Notice of the meetings of the Standards Board shall be given by the 
Board to the members by registered post or by telegram. 

(7) Members shall be paid their actual transportation expenses to and 
from the meetings of the Standards Board and a per diem allowance of twenty 
dollars while so travelling and while in attendance at Board meetings. Pro- 
vided, however, that the per diem allowance shall not be paid members who 
may be officers or employees of the Dominion Government. 


41. Official Standards shall not be finally established by the Standard 
Board until the Chief Chemist of the Board or his assistant has reported on 
their milling and baking value. 


42. (1) The Standards Board shall establish standards which, when made 
to apply to grades other than the Statutory Grades, shall be and be known 
as Commercial Grades Standards. 

(2) The Board may at any time authorize and direct the Standards Board 
to establish standards of grain typical of the grain passing to Pacific ports to 
govern the inspection and grading of such grain. 


42A. In the inspection of grain of commercial grades, inspection officers 
shall be governed by Commercial Grades Standards. 


42B. In the inspection of grain of statutory grades inspection officers shall 
be governed by the Standard samples except where there is a variation between 
such samples and the definitions of grades under the Act in which case grain 
carrying the statutory minimum weight per bushel and the statutory minimum 
percentages and in all other respects up to the said samples, shall be given a 
grade equal to the grade represented by the said Standard sample. 


42C. The Chief Inspector shall distribute portions of all standard samples 
to such persons as the Board may direct and inspectors shall upon request 
furnish standard samples certified in writing over their hands as being samples 
of the official standard of a specified grade. For all such samples, inspectors 
shall charge and collect such fee as may be fixed by the Board. 


Warehouse Receipts 


That Subsections (1) and (2) of Section 150 be struck out and the follow- 
ing substituted therefor:— 


(1) The operator of any country elevator shall deliver to any person 
actually delivering grain for storage or shipment a warehouse receipt or receipts 
in the nam- of the individual, or jointly in the name of two or more individuals, 
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designated by the person actually delivering the grain. Such receipt or receipts 
shall be dated the day the grain was received and specify, 


(a) the gross and net weight of such grain; 
(b) the dockage for dirt or other cause; 


(c) the grade of such grain when graded conformably to the grade fixed 
by law and in force at terminal points; and 


(d) that the grain mentioned in such receipt has been received into store. 


(2) Such receipt shall also state upon its face that the grain mentioned 
therein has been received into store, and that upon the return of such receipt, 
and upon payment or tender of payment of all lawful charges for receiving, 
storing, insuring, delivering or otherwise handling such grain, which may 
accrue up to the time of the return of the receipt, the grain is deliverable to 
the individual or individuals named in the said warehouse receipt, or to his or 
their order, from the country elevator where it was received for storage, or, if 
he so desires, in quantities not less than carload lots, on track at any terminal 
elevator in the Western Inspection Division or at a proper terminal elevator 
at or adjacent to Duluth, so soon as the transportation company delivers the 
same at such terminal, and the certificate of grade and weight is returned. 


That section 2 be amended by adding thereto paragraph (ff) the follow- 
ing:— 

(ff) “Owner,” for the purpose of the provisions of this Act with respect 
to the issue of warehouse or storage receipts, means the person who is entitled 
to demand the issue of any such receipt to himself or his nominee or, after 
any such receipt has issued, means the person to whom the grain is deliverable 
in accordance with the terms thereof. (New.) 


Appeals 
6. Your Committee recommends a new section 31 to make clear that the 
definitions of the Statutory Grades shall be the final determining factor on 
Appeal. 


That, 


Section 31 of the Act be repealed and the following substituted therefor :—- 


31. Standard Samples of all grades of grain in use by the inspection depart- 
ment in grading grain shall be supplied by the Chief Inspector to the several 
Appeal Boards and the said Appeal Boards shall use the said Standard samples 
in deciding appeals. Provided however, that grain carrying the statutory 
minimum weight per bushel and the statutory minimum percentages and up 
to the standard sample in all other respects shall be given a grade equal to the 
grade represented by the said sample. 


Explanatory note: This amendment is proposed for the purpose of bring- 
ing the Act into conformity with the prevailing practice in respect to grading 
grain. The Chief Inspector’s evidence is that it is not always passible to pre- 
pare standard samples to the minimum of weight and percentage required in 
the definition of the Act. 


Barley Grades 


7. Your Committee recommends the adoption of the revised definitions of 
Barley Grades as submitted by sub-Committee on Grading of the National 
Barley Committee and that Section 96 of the Act be amended and the new 
definitions of Grades be substituted therefor. 
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That, 


Section 96 of the Act be amended by striking out the definitions under the 
word “barley ” and substituting the following therefor:— 

Grades Nos. 1, 2 and 3 extra, C.W. Barley shall apply to barley that is 
of good utility value for malting purposes and for these grades “ sound ” shall 
mean free from frosted, sprouted, heated, musted, or artificially dried grain. 
and shall be practically free from broken, skinned or otherwise damaged grain. 


Six-Row Barley 


No. 1 Canada Western Six-Row Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 
six-row barley of one variety or type, and equal in value for malting purposes 
to O.A.C. 21. It shall be sound, clean, practically free from other. grain, 
plump, bright and weigh not less than 50 pounds to the bushel. 


No. 2 Canada Western Six-Row Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 
six-row barley of one variety or type and equal in value for malting purposes 
to O.A.C. 21. Jt shall be sound, reasonably clean, free from other grains but 
not plump or bright enough to be graded No. 1, and shall weigh not less than 
49 pounds to the bushel. 


No. 3 Extra Canada Western Six-Row Barley shall be composed of 90 
per cent six-row barley equal in value for malting purposes to O.A.C. 21. It 
shall be sound, reasonably clean, reasonably free from other grain, but may 
include weather stained and slightly shrunken barley and shall weigh not less 
than 48 pounds to the bushel. 

Two-Row Barley 


No. 1 Canada Western Two-Row Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 
two-row barley of one variety or type and equal in value for malting or pearl- 
ing purposes to Canadian Thorpe. It shall be sound, clean, practically free 
from other grain, plump, bright and shall weigh not less than 52 pounds to 
the bushel. 


No. 2 Canada Western Two-Row Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 
two-row barley of one variety or type and equal in value for malting or pearl- 
ing purposes to Canadian Thorpe. It shall be sound, reasonably clean, rea- 
sonably free from other grains, but not plump or bright enough to be graded 
No. 1, and shall weigh not less than 50 pounds to the bushel. 


No. 3 Extra Canada Western Two-Row Barley shall be composed of 90 
per cent two-row barley equal in value for malting or pearling purposes to 
Canadian Thorpe. It shall be sound, reasonably clean, reasonably free from 
other grains, but may include weather stained and slightly shrunken barley 
and shall weigh not less than 48 pounds to the bushel. 


Trebi Grades 


No. 1 Canada Western Trebi Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 
Barley of Trebi type, shall be plump, bright, sound, practically free from other 
grain and weighing not less than 50 pounds per measured bushel. 


No. 2 Canada Western Trebi Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 
Barley of Trebi Type, shall be reasonably clean, sound, reasonably free from 
other grains, but not bright or plump enough to be graded No. 1 and weighing not 
less than 49 pounds per measured bushel. 


No. 3 Extra Canada Western Trebi Barley shall be composed of $0 per 
cent Barley of Trebi type, shall be reasonably clean, sound, reasonably: free 
from other grain, but may include weather stained barley and weigh not less 
than 48 pounds per measured bushel. 
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Feed Barleys 


No. 3 Canada Western Barley shall be barley composed of any variety or 
type of combination of varieties or types, shall be sweet, reasonably clean and 
reasonably free from all other grains, may include weather-stained, immature, 
shrunken, slightly frosted and otherwise damaged barley and shall not weigh 

less than 47 pounds to the bushel. 


No. 4 Canada Western Barley shall be barley composed of any variety 
or type or combination of varieties or types, shall be sweet, and may include 
damaged or stained barley and shall not weigh less than 46 pounds to the 
bushel. 


No. 5 Canada Western Barley shall include damaged and badly weathered 
barley and shall not weigh less than 42 pounds to the bushel. 


No. 6 Canada Western Barley shall include all barley excluded from the 
preceding grades on account of weight or admixtures. 


Barley inspected as “No grade,” “Tough,” or “Damp,” and artificially 
dried, shall not be graded higher than No. 3 Canada Western Barley. 


Prohibition of Mixing 


Your Committee recommends that legislation be enacted at the present 
Session prohibiting in any manner whatsoever, the mixing of the Statutory 
Grades of Red Spring Wheat, and that such legislation shall come into force 
and effect on the first day of August, 1930. 


Your Committee also recommends that the Board be advised to pass such’ 
regulations and provide such staff as may be required for the enforcement of 
the said prohibition of mixing. 


Outturn Standards 


Your Committee recommends that the standard for the grading out of 
all elevators, except country elevators, of all Statutory and Commercial grades 
of Red Spring Wheat shall be a composite sample equal to 75 per cent of the 
average quality of the grade and 25 per cent of the minimum quality of such 
grade at the primary inspection point, and that the legislation enacting this 
provision shall become operative on the first day of August, 1929. Such out- 
turn standards shall be set by the Standards Board. 


In respect to the aforementioned recommendations on the prohibition of 
mixing of grades and in respect to Outturn Standards your Committee recom- 
mend that the Board be instructed to make a careful study of the effect of the 
carrying out of the said recommendations in the first year thereof, and report 
to the Minister their findings and recommendations as to the advisability of 
continuing, extending or modifying such provisions. 


Protein Content 


9. Your Committee submits the following recommendations on the subject 
of the protein content of Wheat:— 

That pursuant to a request embodied in the Report of the 1928 Select 
Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, the National Research 
Council made an exhaustive survey of the United States system of paying 
premiums for high protein wheat and reflecting the same back to the grower 
and reported thereon to the Minister. 
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That your Committee considers this report a very valuable contribution to 
available data on the protein question and recommends that the National 
Research Council be requested to adopt such measures as it seems best fitted to 
bring this report to the attention of, and make it available to interested persons. 


That the said report of the National Research Council having suggested 
further investigation of the export demand for high protein wheat in the major 
importing countries and your Committee concurring in this view recommend 
that the National Research Council be requested to conduct a personal survey 
of the major European markets and report to the Minister before next session 
of Parliament. 


Cars and Car Order Book 


10. Your Committee recommends the adoption of the following car order 
book provisions, being the recommendations of the Brown Royal Commission 
as revised by your Committee. 


Sections 179 to 191 (both inclusive) shall be struck out, and the following 
sections substituted therefor. 


179. (1) At each station where there is a railway agent and where the 
grain is shipped under such agent, an order book for cars shall be kept for each 
shipping point under such agent in which every order for a car for the shipment 
of grain from such shipping point shall be entered, and which shall be kept 
open to the Public. (S. 178, ss. 1, Amended.) 


(2) The car order shall be in the form D, in the first schedule to this Act. 
(No change.) 


(3) In the case of a flag-station or siding from which grain is shipped, the 
Board may, in its discretion and for such period or periods as it deems necessary, 


require the railway company to provide at such flag-station or siding a suitable 
person whose duties shall be, 


(a) To keep open for the use of shippers at all times during the day a car 
order book, as provided under this Part, in which orders for cars may 
be entered in accordance with the provisions of this Part; 

(b) when the loading of cars is completed, to seal such car or cars; 

(c) to provide shippers with the regular form of grain shipping bill; and 

(d) when such shipping bill is properly filled out by the shipper, to hand 
it to the conductor of the train that picks up such car or cars or place 
it where such conductor may get it. (No change.) 


(4) This section shall not apply to a siding used exclusively for the pass- 
ing of trains. (No change.) 


(5) All of the aforesaid car order books shall be supplied by the railway 
company. (S. 179, ss. 6, Amended.) 


(5) All of the aforesaid car order books shall be supplied by the railway 
company. (8. 179, ss. 6, Amended.) 


(6) Every railway company which fails to supply or keep open for use, a 
car order book for any such station, flag-station, or siding at the proper place 
where the same is to be kept under this Part, or which fails to comply with any 
requirement made by the Board under subsection 3 of this section, is guilty of 
an offence and lable on summary conviction to a penalty of not less than five 
hundred dollars nor more than one thousand dollars. (Old ss. 5, Amended.) 


(7) Every railway agent or employee who refuses to use or fails to keep 
open for use, any car order book supplied to him for any such station, flag- 
station, or siding, is guilty of an offence, and liable on summary conviction to 
a penalty of not less than one hundred dollars, nor more than two hundred 
dollars. (New.) 
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180. (1) Every order for a car shall be made by the applicant in person or 
by his agent duly appointed in writing. (New.) 

(2) The agent of the applicant shall be a resident in the vicinity of the 
shipping point for which the car is ordered, and if the car order is signed by 
the agent the appointment of such agent shall be forthwith deposited with the 
railway agent. (S. 181, ss. 2, Amended.) 


(3) No person acting in the capacity of a duly authorized agent shall at 
any one time order a car for more than one applicant and no applicant or agent 
shall make an entry in the said book until any previous entry made by him or 
for him shall have been filled or cancelled as hereinafter provided. 


(4) Notwithstanding any of the foregoing provisions of this section, an 
order for a car for a country elevator may be made on behalf of such elevator 
by the local operator or other person for the time being in charge thereof, and it 
shall not be necessary for such operator or other person to obtain or file any 
appointment in writing as aforesaid. (New.) 


(5) Applicants or their agents shall be entitled to sign the car order book 
in the order of their arrival at the place where the said book is kept, without 
discrimination between producer, country elevator or otherwise. (New.) 


181. (1) Every person who is a member of any of the organizations of 
grain producers known as grain pools, and incorporated by Act of the legislature 
of any of the provinces of Canada shall, for the purpose of ordering a car or 
cars for the shipment of grain under the provisions of this Part, be deemed to 


be the owner of the grain delivered by him to or on account of such organization. 
(New.) 


(2) If a group of two or more producers of grain desire to load a car with 
grain, part of which belongs to each of them, without bulkheading and without 
putting such grain through a country elevator, then, notwithstanding any of 
the provisions of section 180, such group shall for the purpose of ordering a car 
or cars under the provisions of this Part, be considered as one person, and any 
member thereof may, upon obtaining from his fellow members and filing with 
the railway agent on authority in writing so to do, order a car on behalf of 
such group. (New.) 


182 (1) An applicant may order a car according to his requirements of any 
of the standard sizes in use by the railway company, and may in his order 
therefor, designate the country elevator, loading platform, siding or other con- 
venient place at which the car so ordered shall, subject to the provisions of this 
Act, be spotted or placed for him by the railway company. (S. 180, ss. 1 and 
part s. 186.) 


(2) The applicant or his agent duly appointed in writing in the manner 
aforesaid, shall furnish to the railway agent, for insertion in the car order book, 
the name and post office address of the applicant, the place where the car is to 
be placed for loading and the kind of grain to be loaded, and shall in the order 
for the car declare that the applicant is at the time of the making of such order 
the actual owner of a carlot of grain of the kind designated in the said order, 
and that in his belief the said grain will be in a position to load by the time the 
car can be furnished to him. (8. 181, ss. L, Amended.) 


(3) Unless the car is for a country elevator, the applicant or his said agent 
shall also furnish to the railway agent, for insertion in the car order book, a 
description by section, township, range and meridian, of the land on which the 
said grain was grown, and shall also in the order for the car, declare that the 
applicant has not at the time of the making of such order, any unfilled order for 


a car for the shipment of grain grown on the said land or on any other car order 
book. (New.) 
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(4) Each order shall be made in triplicate and shall be consecutively num- 
bered in the car order book by the railway agent at the time the car is ordered 
and the said railway agent shall also at the same time fill in all particulars ol 
the application except the applicant’s signature, which shall be signed by the 
applicant or his said agent. (8. 181, ss. 1, Amended.) 


183. (1) Each order for a car shall also be personally signed by the railway 
agent, who shall remove both the duplicate and triplicate from the car order 
book, and keep the duplicate in a separate file under his own control and give 
the triplicate to the applicant or to the applicant’s agent if the order is made 
by an agent. (New.) 


(2) If any car order book is lost, destroyed or otherwise disappears, the 
railway agent shall forthwith prepare a new book, and enter therein all of the 
orders which have not been filled or cancelled, in the order of priority to which 
such orders are entitled as shown by the duplicate to orders on his separate 
file. (New.) 


(3) The applicant shall carefully preserve the triplicate of the said order, 
and if neither the original order book, nor the said duplicate orders can be found 
or produced, the railway agent shall forthwith post up in a conspicuous place in 
the station or other place where the said book shal] be kept and in the nearest 
post office, written notices that the said book and duplicate orders are missing 
and that he intends to prepare a new book. 


(4) All applicants whose orders were entered in the missing book and have 
not been milled or cancelled, shall thereupon have forty-eight hours within which 
to produce the triplicates of their said orders to the railway agent who shall, at 
the expiration of the said period, forthwith prepare a new book and enter therein 
all orders which have not been filled or cancelled, so far as the same may then 
be known to him in the order of priority to which such orders are entitled as 
shown by the triplicate orders so produced to him and shall thereafter, but not 
before, permit other applicants to enter their orders for cars. (New.) 


(5) Subject to the foregoing provisions of this section in the event of any 
dispute arising as the result of the loss or destruction of the car order book or 
of any entry therein or entry extracted therefrom or in the event of the neglect 
or refusal of a railway agent to open a book the Board shall thereupon make 
such order or take action such as will provide as speedily as possible for the 
opening of a proper book. (New-added in Committee.) 


184. (1) No car shall be furnished to any applicant for the shipment of 
grain unless the said applicant has first ordered such car in accordance with the 
provisions of this Part. (New.) 


(2) Cars so ordered shall be furnished to applicants according to the order 
in time in which their orders appear in the car order book, without discrimination 
as to place of loading between country elevator, loading platform or otherwise. 
(S. 182, Amended.) 


(3) In case the applicant requires any special standard size of car, such 
size shall be stated by the railway agent in the car order book, and the railway 
company shall furnish a car of the size so ordered to such applicant in his turn, 
as soon as the same can be furnished to him by the railway company. (Part s. 
180, ss. 1, Amended.) 


(4) If any car or cars furnished by the railway company at any station 
are not of the size required by the applicant first entitled thereto, such applicant 
shall not lose his priority, but shall be entitled to the first car of the required 
size which can be furnished to him by the railway company. (Part s. 180, ss. 2 
Amended.) 
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185. (1) Each applicant or agent upon being informed by the railway agent 
of the allotment to him of a car in good order and condition shall, within three 
hours, declare his intention and ability to load the said car within the time 
hereinafter prescribed. (8. 185, ss. 1.) 

(2) In the event of such applicant or agent failing so to declare his intention 
and ability to load the car allotted to him, the railway agent shall thereupon 
cancel the order by writing in ink across the face thereof the word ‘‘Cancelled”, 


and the date of such cancellation, and shall sign his name thereunder. (S. 183, 
ss. 2, Amended.) 


(3) If the applicant, after declaring his intention and ability as aforesaid, 
shall not have commenced loading the car within twenty-four hours thereafter, 
the railway agent shall thereupon cancel the order in the manner aforesaid. 
(S. 1838, ss. 3.) 


(4) Upon the cancellation of an order under any of the provisions of this 
section, the railway agent shall award the car in accordance with the following 
provisions. 

(a) If such car has been spotted or placed for loading at the place 
designated in the order of the applicant next entitled to a car, the said 
car shall be awarded to such applicant. 

(b) If such car has been spotted or placed for loading at some other place, 
the said car shall, notwithstanding the provisions of section 184, be 
awarded to the next applicant who has ordered a car to be spotted or 
placed for loading at the place where such car has been spotted or 
placed: Provided always that in such cases, no applicant to whom the 
said car would otherwise have been awarded shall lose his priority, but 
shall be entitled to the next car of the size ordered by him which can 
be furnished to him at the place designated in his order. (New.) 


186. (1) In the allotting of cars under the provisions of this Part, one car 
only shall be alloted in each case to the applicant, except in the case of a 
country elevator, which shall receive two cars on each allotment. (New.) 


(2) The Board may in its discretion cancel or suspend the country 
elevator’s privilege of obtaining two cars upon allotment and restrict the said 
allotment to one car, at any point where, owing to prevailing conditions, it is 
deemed expedient so to do. (New.) 


(3). The Board may, in its discretion, during a car shortage, direct the 
railways to make an equitable distribution of empty grain cars to all stations 
or sidings in proportion to the amount of grain available for shipment from 
such stations or sidings. (S. 190.) 


187. (1) Subject to the provisions of this Act, every car shall be spotted 
or placed for the applicant by the railway company at the country elevator, 
loading platform siding, or other place designated by the said applicant in his 
order for such car. (Part s. 186, Amended.) 


(2) No car shall be deemed to be furnished to an applicant within the 
meaning of this Part, until it is spotted or placed for him for loading at the 
place designated in his order for such car, nor unless it is in a proper condition 
to recelve and carry the kind of grain designated in the said order. (S. 188 and 
Part s. 182, Amended.) 


(3) nen person to whom a car has been alloted under the foregoing 
provisions shall, before commencing to load it, notify the railway agent of its 
proposed destination. (S: 18%) 


(4) The period of time which shall be allowed for loading a car secured 
under the provisions of this Part shall be forty-eight hours, except during the 
months of September, October and November when it shall be twenty-four 
hewss.« (S. 191.) 
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188. (1) When an applicant has loaded a car allotted to him or his order 
therefor has been cancelled, he shall, if he requires another car, be entitled to 
again order a car and sign the car order book in manner aforesaid, and when 
the second car has been allotted to him and he has loaded same, or his order 
therefor has been cancelled, he may again order another car and sign the car 
order book as aforesaid, and so on until his requirements have been filled. 
(Part s. 189, Amended.) 


(2) No applicant shall have more than one unfilled order on the car order 
book at any one time. (S. 189, clause (c), Amended.) 


189. When the car has been furnished the railway agent shall duly enter 
in ink in the car order book 


(a) the date and time when the car was furnished; 
(b) the car number; and 


(c) when loaded, the date of such loading and the destination of the car. 
(S. 184, ss. 3, Amended.) 


190. The Board may, with the approval of the Governor in Council, by 
regulation, modify any of the provisions of this Part in such manner as may 
be deemed advisable for the purpose of more fully protecting the interests of the 
producers of grain, and of facilitating the distribution of cars without discrimina- 
tion as between producer, country elevator or otherwise. (New.) 


191. (1) Everyone who 


(a) not being entitled thereto, orders a car for shipping grain; 

(b) orders for any fictitious person, or for any person who is not entitled 
thereto, a car for shipping grain; 

(c) has at any time more than one unfilled order on a car order book, or 
has at any time an unfilled order for a car for the shipment of the 
same grain on more than one car order book 


is guilty of an offence, and liable, on summary conviction, to a penalty of not 
less than twenty-five dollars, nor more than two hundred dollars, and in default 
of payment, to imprisonment for not less than one month, nor more than two 
months. (New.) 


(2) The magistrate before whom such person is convicted, shall upon the 
application of the informant, or any producer of grain, issue and deliver to the 
applicant therefor, a certificate of such conviction, and the railway agent 
having the custody of the car order in respect of which the said conviction is 
made, shall upon such certificate being filed with him, forthwith cancel the 
said order. (New.) 

(3) The Board may order that any entry in the car order book, found upon 
investigation to have been made contrary to the provisions of the act or 
regulations shall be stricken out of the said book and the railway agent in 
charge of the book shall forthwith execute such order of the Board. (New 
added in Committee.) 


(4) No cancellation of a car order by a railway agent shall be lawful, 
unless such cancellation is made in the manner provided in section 185, or in 
this section. (5. 183, ss. 4, Amended.) 


Provided however that the Board may order the restoration to the car 
order book of any order cancelled by the railway agent contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Act. Such restored order shall be given, as nearly as may be 
possible, the same order of precedence as it would have enjoyed if such can- 
cellation had not been made. (New added by the Committee.) 
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Section 231 shall be struck out, and the following substituted therefor. 


231. (1) Everyone who contravenes any provision of this Part or any 
regulation made thereunder, except with respect to the matters enumerated in 
section 191 of the Act is guilty of an offence and liable, on summary conviction, 
to a penalty of not less than twenty-five dollars for the first offence, a penalty 
of not less than two hundred and fifty dollars or two months in jail for a second 
offence, and to a penalty of not less than five hundred dollars or three months 
in jail for a third or subsequent offence. (S. 231, ss. 1, Amended by Committee.) 


“Dp” 
ORDER FOR A CAR 
(S 179) 

ee ea Railway companys Order INO, <2... -<.. »-. cub, 
Oe eS td. oS aa epee Ets iantauent ahs ssh) - ecueetiuty: LG 0 SAR a SS at 
DOACLOR NK MiGs). hcpeate sto tm: » pop noon 

I hereby make application for one railway car of tons capacity, to be 
MUTMISMECRALONGE Je. Ss bey. Wel. Hon aeere. Seta kD Oey igohgushoar ...» - 
(iereininer callca (he Applicant "). and. “placed ab thee. VEN. eos Sar ai 
Se i ie oe oa he ee aad RG GOE. WOR, UUM ee Rh eee cieh dead ess 

The said grain was grown on Section........ i: MowMshias ot. ghee at, 
HMMReEe, Pee eo err. Sense parte ols hie! ts). as[d: Veaeer). Be ge Meridian. 


And I do declare:— 

1..That the above named applicant is now the actual owner of a carlot 
of grain of the kind above designated, and in my belief that said grain will be 
in a position to load by the time the said car can be furnished to such applicant. 


2. That the said applicant has not on any other car order book at this time 
any unfilled order for a car for the shipment of grain grown on the said land. 


(Signature of applicant or his agent 
duly appointed in writing) 


(Address of person signing this order) 


I hereby sign this order on behalf of the railway company above named, 
and acknowledge receipt thereof on the date, and at the time above named. 


(Signature of Railway Agent) 


The aforesaid order was duly filled on the.......... Cag RG Leta: ae 
BR wy.» gia abt “ty. Bsa Bee ae eae Riyaers els «6,4 dey: by supplying to 
the applicant, car No...... miiinhawacitoaded on itheoumencci.) denisicws . 
DO Ue aS hae nn, one 12 aa teas Gig OMled Out or. 


St iehe Ave lw lare) ele) ef aie we t6) wie ve-fot oh e's) 0 le) wie) e 0 eter eleie « © 


(Signature of Railway Agent) 
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Order Points 


That subsection 2 of section 193 be repealed and the following substituted 
therefor: 


(2) To the extent to which any provisions of subsection one of this 
section are stated therein to apply to Winnipeg or St. Boniface, such proyisions 
shall also, to the like extent, apply to Calgary, Edmonton, Fort William, 
Moose Jaw and Saskatoon, and in every such case, wherever the words “Winn1- 
peg,” “ Winnipeg-St. Boniface” or “ Winnipeg or St. Boniface” occur, the 
said subsection shall be read as if the words “ Calgary,” ‘“ Edmonton,” “ Fort 
William,” “ Moose Jaw” or “ Saskatoon” severally, as the case may be, were 
inserted instead of the word “ Winnipeg” or the words ‘“‘ Winnipeg-St. Boni- 
face” or “ Winnipeg or St. Boniface.” 


Commissioners—Assistant Commissioners 


1. Section 2 of the Canada Grain Act is amended by inserting immediately 
after paragraph (d) thereof the following paragraph:— 


“(d) 1. ‘Assistant Commissioner’ means an Assistant Commissioner ap- 
pointed under this Act.” 


2. Section 4 of the said Act be amended by striking out the word “ten” 
in the second line of subsection 8 thereof and substituting therefor the word 
“twelve”, and by striking out the word “eight’”’ in the third line thereof and 
substituting therefor the word “ten”. 


3. The said section 4 be further amended by inserting immediately after 
subsection 8 thereof the following subsection:— 


(1) 8A. There shall be four Assistant Commissioners who shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor in Council and who shall be paid such annual salaries 
as are fixed by the Governor in Council. Such Assistant Commissioners shal! 
hold office during the pleasure and shall be deemed to be officers of the Board. 


(2) One Assistant Commissioner shall have headquarters in the Province 
of Alberta, one in Saskatchewan, one in Manitoba, and one at the head of the 
Lakes. 


4, Section 7 of the said Act be amended by striking out the words “the 
secretary ” wherever they appear therein, and by substituting the words “the 
Assistant Commissioners ”’. 


5. Section 8 of the said Act be amended by inserting after the word 
‘‘Commissioners ” in the first line thereof the words “the Assistant Commis- 
sioners ”, and the form of oath be amended accordingly. 


6. Section 11 of the Act be amended by adding after the word “ Commis- 
sioner” in the first line thereof the words, “ or Assistant Commissioner ”’. 


7. The said Act be further amended by inserting immediately after sec- 
tion 11 thereof the following section:— 


11A. Subject to the provisions of subsection 3 of this section, each of the 
Assistant Commissioners shall have the like powers and duty to receive and in- 
vestigate complaints and make findings thereon, as by the Act is given to and 
imposed upon the Board or any Commissioner, and in addition thereto shali 
exercise and perform such other powers and duties of the Board or of a Com- 
missioner as the Board with the approval of the Governor in Council may 
authorize. 
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(2) The Board may with the approval of the Governor in Council vary 
or rescind any authority by the Board conferred on any of the said Assistant 
Commissioners. 


(3) There shall be an appeal to the Board within fifteen days by any per- 
son dissatisfied with a decision of an Assistant Commissioner. 


(4) The Board may make regulations governing such appeals. 


Forms 


Your Committee recommends that section 225 of the Act be amended by 
striking out the words “in case any such forms are applicable”, in the fourth 
line thereof. 


Tickets and Receipts 


1. Section 170 of the said Act is amended by adding thereto the following 
subsections :— 


(4) The Board shall, upon payment therefor, supply or authorize any 
person or persons to supply tickets or receipts to the owners or operators of 
country elevators, and no such owner or operator shall issue or use any other 
ticket or receipt than that so supplied or authorized to be supplied. 


2. Section 225 of the said Act is repealed and the following is substituted 
therefor :— 


225. Any person who issues any ticket or receipt in any form other than 
that prescribed in the first schedule to this Act or that authorized by the Board 
with the approval of the Governor in Council, or who issues or uses any ticket 
or receipt not supplied or authorized to be supplied pursuant to section 170 
of this Act shall be guilty of an offence and shall be liable, upon summary con- 
viction, to a fine of not less than two hundred dollars and not more than five 
hundred dollars or to forfeiture of his license, or to both fine and forfeiture. 


3. Subsection 4 of Section 170 of the Act shall come into force on a day 
to be fixed by proclamation of the Governor in Council and no prosecution 
shall be instituted for the issue or use of any ticket or receipt not supplied or 
authorized to be supplied pursuant to the said subsection 4 until the said sub- 
section has come into force. 


Sampling Outgoing Cargoes at Montreal 


Your Committee recommends that the inspection officers of the Board con- 
tinue and extend the practice presently in force of drawing samples of all 
cargoes of grain moving out of the ports of Montreal, Quebec, Halifax and 
St. John, destined for overseas. 


Handbook 


Your Committee recommends that the Board compile, print and distribute 
a handbook of useful information to the public, the producer and the trade, 
containing a synopsis of the Act and the Regulations made thereunder, the 
statutory definitions of the grades, forms and such other matter as the Board 
may consider desirable. 


Revision and Consolidation of the Act 


Your Committee recommends that the Canada Grain Act be completely 
revised and consolidated at the next session of Parliament. 
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Grading of Oats 


Your Committee recommends:— 

That in the grading of oats grown in the Western Inspection Division the 
Inspecting Officers place a dockage for the removal of small weed seeds instead 
of reducing the grade on account of the inclusion of such seeds. 


Licensing of Operators of Country Elevators 


Your Committee recommends:— 

That the Board take into consideration the Report of the Brown Royal 
Commission in respect to the licensing of operators of Country Elevators and 
to recommend amending legislation or otherwise as may to the Board seem 
advisable. 

Inspection at Transfer Elevators 


Your Committee recommends that the Board of “Grain Commissioners 
should carefully enquire into the advisability of placing inspectors at all trans- 
fer elevators between the head of the lakes and the seaboard to prevent any 
mixing of grain so that the quality and condition of grades as fixed by final 
inspection would be maintained. 


And also enquire into the advisability of establishing inspection of all 
grain cargoes out of Canadian seaboard points and report their findings to the 
Minister before the next session of Parliament. 


Bull 


Your Committee recommends that a Bill incorporating all of the recom- 
mendations in this Report requiring legislative sanction be prepared and intro- 
duced in the House forthwith and be passed at the present Session. 


Printing of Evidence 


Your Committee recommends:— 


That 10,000 copies in English and 1,000 in French of this Report and 
the evidence taken by the Committee be printed in Blue Book Form, and that 
Standing Order 64 be suspended in relation thereto. 


A copy of the Minutes of Procedure and Evidence is appended hereto for 


the information of the House. 


W. PSmAy 
Chairman. 
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FOURTH REPORT 
(COMPONENT PARTS)—(SEE PREFATORY NOTE) 


Part I.—Recommendations incorporated in Chapter 9, An Act to Amend 
the Canada Grain Act. 


1. That the following recommendations submitted by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners by way of amendments to the Canada Grain Act, be adopted 
’ namely :— 


That, 


Section 5 be amended by deleting the word “monthly ” and substituting 
therefor the word “ semi-monthly ”. 

Section 6 be repealed and the following section substituted therefor:— 

“The head office of the Board shall be located at such place as the Board 
may decide, and the Board may from time to time establish offices of the 
Board at other places.” 

Section 20 be amended by adding thereto the following words:— 
“and may make rules and regulations for the handling of grain in any manner 
whatever.” 

Section 29 be amended by adding thereto the following words:— 

“The premiums assessed for such security shall be paid by the Board.” 

Section 34 be amended by striking out the words “Chief Inspector ” in the 
fourth line thereof and substituting the following words “ inspector in charge ”. 

Section 55 be amended by adding thereto the following words:— 
“and the premiums assessed for such guarantee bond shall be paid by the 
Board.” 

Paragraph 6 of Section 116 be amended by striking out the words, “the 
opening of navigation,” and substituting therefor, “ granting a license.” 


Complaints 

2. 

That, 

Subsection (1) of Section 108—Subsection (1) of Section 109—Subsection 
(4) of Section 114 be severally amended by striking out the words “ under 
oath’ where such words appear therein. 

That, 

Subsection (1) of Section 203 be amended by striking out the ‘words 
“verified by affidavit or statutory declaration” in the sixth and seventh lines 
thereof. 

That, 

A new Section 108A be added:— 

108A. Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in the Act contained, the 
Board may require that any complaint in writing shall be verified by the com- 
plainant by affidavit. 


Powers of Board to Assess Loss and Damage 


3. Your Committee recommend that the Act be amended by adding there- 
to the following section:— 

18A. (1) Notwithstanding anything to the contrary in this Act contained, 
the Board may either upon complaint made or without complaint, investigate 
under oath, any matter which the Act provides shall or may be investigated 
by the Board, with power to assess loss and damage and the finding of the 
Board certified by the Seal of the Board and by the Chairman and the Secretary 
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thereof shall be final and shall be enforceable in any court of competent juris- 
diction, unless an appeal from such finding shall be taken as in the next sub- 
section provided. 

(2) The person awarded damages or the person against whom damages 
are assessed may within thirty days of the date of the finding of the Board 
enter an appeal in the District or County Court of the judicial district in 
which the person entering such appeal resides. 

(3) The Governor in Council may make such rules of practice and pro- 
cedure for the proper conduct of such investigation as to him seems advisable. 


Standards—Standards Boards 


4. Your Committee recommends the Constitution of the Standards Boards 
on a different basis from that heretofore prevailing and that such Board be 
empowered to finally fix the Standard Samples for all Grades and not for Com- 
mercial Grades only. 

That, 


The Act be amended in the following respects to provide for such recom- 
mendations, 


That, 


Section 32 of the Act be repealed and the following substituted therefor:— 

32. The Chief Inspector shall direct the inspectors of the several divisions 
and districts to collect as early as may be possible and advisable, samples of 
grain of the current year’s crop and from such samples the Chief Inspector 
shall select samples as and for the Statutory Grades of grain which, when 
approved by the Standards Board shall be, and be known as Statutory Grades 
Standards. 

That, 


Sections 40, 41 and 42 of the Act be repealed and the following substituted 
therefor :— 

40. (1) There shall be for the Western Inspection Division a Board to 
be known as the Western Grain Standards Board or Standards Board appointed 
by the Board of Grain Commissioners, which shall consist of the Commis- 
sioners, the Chairman of the Boards of Grain Appeal, the Chief Inspector, the 
Chief Chemist of the Board and the Dominion Cerealist, as ex-officio members, 
together with 1 representative of the millers, 4 representatives of the producers 
of Alberta, 5 representatives of the producers of Saskatchewan, 3 representa- 
tives of the producers of Manitoba and 1 representative of the producers of 
British Columbia. 

Provided that in the event of the said aforementioned persons or any of 
them being unable or refusing to act as members or attend any meeting of the 
Standards Board, the Board shall appoint a sufficient number of other per- 
sons within the class of persons by this subsection named to be members in 
the place and stead of said persons. Provided, however, that the representa- 
tion on the Standards Board of the several classes hereinbefore named shall 
always be maintained. 

(2) Every member other than the ex-officio members, before acting as 
such, shall take an oath of office in such form as may be prescribed by the 
Board. 

(3) The members shall be appointed each year not later than the first 
day of July and shall hold office until the thirtieth day of June of the year 
next following. 

(4) At any meeting of the Standards Board two-thirds of the members of 
the said Board shall constitute a quorum. 

(5) The Standards Board shall meet at such times and places as the 
Board shall direct. 
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(6) Notice of the meetings of the Standards Board shall be given by the 
Board to the members by registered post or by telegram. 

(7) Members shall be paid their actual transportation expenses to and 
from the meetings of the Standards Board and a per diem allowance of twenty 
dollars while so travelling and while in attendance at Board meetings. Pro- 
vided, however, that the per diem allowance shall not be paid members who 
may be officers or employees of the Dominion Government. 

41. Official Standards shall not be finally established by the Standard 
Board until the Chief Chemist of the Board or his assistant has reported on 
their milling and baking value. 

42. (1) The Standards Board shall establish standards which, when made 
te apply to grades other than the Statutory Grades, shall be and be known 
as Commercial Grades Standards. 

(2) The Board may at any time authorize and direct the Standards Board 
to establish standards of grain typical of the grain passing to Pacific ports to 
govern the inspection and grading of such grain. 


42A. In the inspection of grain of commercial grades, inspection officers 
shall be governed by Commercial Grades Standards. 


42B. In the inspection of grain of statutory grades inspection officers shall 
be governed by the Standard samples except where there is a variation between 
such samples and the definitions of grades under the Act in which case grain 
carrying the statutory minimum weight per bushel and the statutory minimum 
percentages and in all other respects up to the said samples, shall be given a 
grade equal to the grade represented by the said Standard sample. 


42C. The Chief Inspector shall distribute portions of all standard samples 
to such persons as the Board may direct and inspectors shall upon request 
furnish standard samples certified in writing over their hands as being samples 
of the official standard of a specified grade. For all such samples, inspectors 
shall charge and collect such fee as may be fixed by the Board. 


Warehouse Receipts 


That Subsections (1) and (2) of Section 150 be struck out and the follow- 
ing substituted therefor:— 

(1)*The operator of any country elevator shall deliver to any person 
actually delivering grain for storage or shipment a warehouse receipt or receipts 
in the name of the individual, or jointly in the name of two or more individuals, 
designated by the person actually delivering the grain. Such receipt or receipts 
shall be dated the day the grain was received and specify, 

(a) the gross and net weight of such grain; 

(b) the dockage for dirt or other cause; 

(c) the grade of such grain when graded conformably to the grade fixed 

by law and in force at terminal points; and 

(d) that the grain mentioned in such receipt has been received into store. 

(2) Such receipt shall also state upon its face that the grain mentioned 
therein has been received into store, and that upon the return of such receipt, 
and upon payment or tender of payment of all lawful charges for receiving, 
storing, insuring, delivering or otherwise handling such grain, which may 
accrue up to the time of the return of the receipt, the grain is deliverable to 
the individual or individuals named in the said warehouse receipt, or to his or 
their order, from the country elevator where it was received for storage, or, if 
he so desires, in quantities not less than carload lots, on track at any terminal 
elevator in the Western Inspection Division or at a proper terminal elevator 
at or adjacent to Duluth, so soon as the transportation company delivers the 
same at such terminal, and the certificate of grade and weight is returned. 
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_ That section 2 be amended by adding thereto paragraph (ff) the follow- 
ing:— 

(ff) “ Owner,” for the purpose of the provisions of this Act with respect 
to the issue of warehouse or storage receipts, means the person who is entitled 
to demand the issue of any such receipt to himself or his nominee or, after 
any such receipt has issued, means the person to whom the grain is deliverable 
in accordance with the terms thereof. (New.) 


Appeals 


6. Your Committee recommends a new section 31 to make clear that the 
definitions of thee Statutory Grades shall be the final determining factor on 
Appeal. 

That, 

Section 31 of the Act be repealed and the following substituted therefor:— 

31. Standard Samples of all grades of grain in use by the inspection depart- 
ment in grading grain shall be supplied by the Chief Inspector to the several 
Appeal Boards and the said Appeal Boards shall use the said Standard samples 
in deciding appeals. Provided however, that grain carrying the statutory 
minimum weight per bushel and the statutory minimum percentages and up 
to the standard sample in all other respects shall be given a grade equal to the 
grade represented by the said sample. 

Explanatory note: This amendment is proposed for the purpose of bring- 
ing the Act into conformity with the prevailing practice im respect to grading 
grain. The Chief Inspector’s evidence is that it is not always possible to pre- 
pare standard samples to the minimum of weight and percentage required in 
the definition of the Act. 


Barley Grades 


7. Your Committee recommends the adoption of the revised definitions of 
Barley Grades as submitted by sub-Committee on Grading of the National 
Barley Committee and that Section 96 of the Act be amended and the new 
definitions of Grades be substituted therefor. 


That, 

Section 96 of the Act be amended by striking out the definitions under the 
werd “barley ” and substituting the following therefor:— 

Grades Nos. 1, 2 and 3 extra, C.W. Barley shall apply to barley that is 
of good utility value for malting purposes and for these grades “ sound ”’ shall 
mean free from frosted, sprouted, heated, musted, or artificially dried grain, 
and shall be practically free from broken, skinned or otherwise damaged grain. 


Siz-Row Barley 


No. 1 Canada Western Six-Row Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 
six-row barley of one variety or type, and equal in value for malting purposes 
to O.A.C. 21. It shall be sound, clean, practically free from other grain, 
plump, bright and weigh not less than 50 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 2 Canada Western Six-Row Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 
six-row barley of one variety or type and equal in value for malting purposes 
{o O.A.C. 21. It shall be sound, reasonably clean, free from other grains but 
not plump or bright enough to be graded No. 1, and shall weigh not less than 
49 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 8 Extra Canada Western Six-Row Barley shall be composed of 90 
per cent six-row barley equal in value for malting purposes to O.A.C. 21. It 
shall be sound, reasonably clean, reasonably free from other grain, but may 
include weather stained and slightly shrunken barley and shall weigh not less 
tian 48 ncunds to the bushel. 
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Two-Row Barley 


No. 1 Canada Western Two-Row Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 
two-row barley of one variety or type and equal! in value for malting or pearl- 
ing purposes to Canadian Thorpe. It shall be sound, clean, practically free 
from other grain, plump, bright and shall weigh not less than 52 pounds io the 
bushel. 

No. 2 Canada Western Two-Row Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 
two-row barley of one variety or type and equal in value for malting or pear!- 
ing purposes to Canadian Thorpe. It shall be sound, reasonably clean, reason- 
ably free from other grains, but not plump or bright enough to be graded No. 1. 
and shall weigh not less than 50 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 3 Extra Canada Western Two-Row Barley shall be composed of 90 
per cent two-row barley equal in value for malting or pearling purposes to 
Canadian Thorpe. It shall be sound, reasonably clean, reasonably free from 
other grains, but may include weather stained and slightly shrunken barley 
and shall weigh not less than 48 pounds to the bushel. 


Trebi Grades 


No. 1 Canada Western Trebi Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 
Barley of Trebi type, shall be plump, bright, sound, practically free from other 
grain and weighing not less than 50 pounds per measured bushel. 

No. 2 Canada Western Trebi Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 
Barley of Trebi type, shall be reasonably clean, sound, reasonably free from 
other grains, but not bright or plump enough to be graded No. 1 and weighing 
not less than 49 pounds per measured bushel. 

No. 3 Extra Canada Western Trebi Barley shall be composed of 90 per 
vent of Barley of Trebi type, shall be reasonably clean, sound, reasonably free 
from other grain, but may include weather stained barley and weigh not less 
than 48 pounds per measured bushel. 


Feed Barleys 


No. 3 Canada Western Barley shall be barley composed of any variety or 
type of combination of varieties or types, shall be sweet, reasonably clean and 
reasonably free from all other grains, may include weather stained, immature, 
shrunken, slightly frosted and otherwise damaged barley and shall not weigh 
less than 47 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 4 Canada Western Barley shall be barley composed of any variety 
er type or combination of varieties or types, shall be sweet, and may include 
damaged or stained barley and shall not weigh less than 46 pounds to the 
bushel. 

No. 5 Canada Western Barley shall include damaged and badly weathered 
harley and shall not weigh less than 42 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 6 Canada Western Barley shall include all barley excluded from the 
pieceding grades on account of weight or admixtures. 

Barley inspected as ‘No grade,” “Tough,” or “ Damp,” and artificially 
dried, shall not be graded higher than No. 3 Canada Western Barley. 


Prohibition of Mixing 


Your Committee recommends that legislation be enacted at the present 
Session prohibiting in any manner whatsoever the mixing of the Statutory 
Grades of Red Spring Wheat, and that such legislation shall come into force 
and effect on the first day of August, 1930. 

Your Committee also recommends that the Board be advised to pass such 
regulations and provide such staff as may be required for the enforcement of 
the said prohibition of mixing. 
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Outturn Standards 


Your Committee recommends that the standard for the grading out of all 
elevators, except country elevators, of all Statutory and Commercial Grades 
of Red Spring Wheat shall be a composite sample equal to 75 per cent of the 
average quality of the grade and 25 per cent of the minimum quality of such 
grade at the primary inspection point, and that the legislation enacting this 
provision shall become operative on the first day of August, 1929. Such out- 
turn standards shall be set by the Standards Board. 


_ In respect to the aforementioned recommendations on the prohibition of 
mixing of grades and in respect to Outturn Standards your Committee recom- 
mend that the Board be instructed to make a careful study of the effect of the 
carrying out of the said recommendations in the first year thereof, and report 
to the Ministry their findings and recommendations as to the advisability of 
continuing, extending or modifying such provisions. 


Cars and Car Order Book 


10. Your Committee recommends the adoption of the following car order 
book provisions, being the recommendations of the Brown Royal Commission 
as revised by your Committee. 


Sections 179 to 191 (both inclusive} shail be struck out, and the following 
sections substituted therefor. 


179. (1) At each station where there is a railway agent and where the 
grain is shipped under such agent, an order book for ears shall be kept for each 
shipping point under such agent in which every order for a car for the shipment 
of grain from such shipping point shall be entered, and which shall be kept 
open to the public. (S. 178, ss. 1, Amended.) 


(2) The car order shall be in the form D, in the first schedule to this Act. 
(No change.) 


(3) In the case of a flag-station or siding from which grain is shipped, the 
Board may, in its discretion and for such period or periods as it deems necessary, 
require the railway company to provide at such flag-station or siding a suitable 
person whose duties shall be, 


(a) To keep open for the use of shippers at all times during the day a car 
order book, as provided under this Part, in which orders for cars may 
be entered in accordance with the provisions of this Part; 

(6) when the loading of cars is completed, to seal such ear or cars; 

(c) to provide shippers with the regular form of grain shipping bill; and 

(d) when such shipping bill is properly filied out by the shipper, to hand 
it to the conductor of the train that picks up such car or cars or place 
it where such conductor may get it. (No change.) 

(4) This section shall not apply to a siding used exclusively for the pass- 

ing of trains. (No change.) 

(5) All of the aforesaid car order books shall be supplied by the railway 
company. (8S. 179, ss. 6, Amended.) 

(6) Every railway company which fails to supply or keep open for use, a 
car order book for any such station, flag-station, or siding at the proper place 
where the same is to be kept under this Part, or which fails to comply with any 
requirement made by the Board under subsection 3 of this section, is guilty of 
an offence and liable on summary conviction to a penalty of not less than five 
nundred dollars nor more than one thousand dollars. (Old ss. 5; Amended.) 

(7) Every railway agent or employee who refuses to use or fails to keep 
open for use, any car order book supplied to him for any such station, flag- 
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station, or siding, is guilty of an offence, and liable on summary conviction to 
a penalty of not less than one hunderd dollars, nor more than two hundred 
dollars. (New.) 

180. (1) Every order for a car shali be made by the applicant in person or 
by his agent duly appointed in writing. (New.) 

(2) The agent of the applicant shall be a resident in the vicinity of the 
shipping point for which the car is ordered, and if the car order is signed by 
the agent the appointment of such agent shall be forthwith deposited with the 
railway agent. (S. 181, ss. 2, Amended.) 

(3) No person acting in the capacity of a duly authorized agent shall at 
any one time order a car for more than one applicant and no applicant or agent 
shall make an entry in the said book until any previous entry made by him or 
for him shall have been filled or cancelled as hereinafter provided. 

(4) Notwithstanding any of the foregoing provisions of this section, an 
order for a car for a country elevator may be made on behalf of such elevator 
by the local operator or other person for the time being in charge thereof, and it 
shall not be necessary for such operator or other person to obtain or file any 
appointment in writing as aforesaid. (New.) 

(5) Applicants or their agents shall be entitled to sign the car order book 
in the order of their arrival at the place where the said book is kept, without © 
discrimination between producer, country elevator or otherwise. (New.) 

181. (1) Every person who is a member of any of the organizations of 
grain producers known as grain pools, and incorporated by Act of the legislature 
of any of the provinces of Canada shall, for the purpose of ordering a car cr 
ears for the shipment of grain under the provisions of this Part, be deemed to 
be the owner of the grain delivered by him to or on account of such organiza- 
tion. (New.) 

(2) If a group of two or more producers of grain desire to load a car with 
grain, part of which belongs to each of them, without bulkheading and without 
putting such grain through a country elevator, then, notwithstanding any of 
the provisions of section 180, such group shall for the purpose of ordering a car 
or cars under the provisions of this Part, be considered as one person, and any 
member thereof may, upon obtaining from his fellow members and filing with 
the railway agent on authority in writing so to do, order a car on behalf of 
such group. (New.) 

182. (1) An applicant may order a ear according to his requirements of 
any of the standard sizes in use by the railway company, and may in his order 
therefor, designate the country elevator, loading platform, siding or other con- 
venient place at which the car so ordered shall, subject to the provisions of this 
Act, be spotted or placed for him by the railway company. (S. 180, ss. 1 and 
part s. 186.) 

(2) The applicant or his agent duly appointed in writing in the manner 
aforesaid, shall furnish to the railway agent, for insertion in the car order book, 
the name and post office address of the applicant, the place where the car is to 
be placed for loading and the kind of grain to be loaded, and shall in the order 
for the car declare that the applicant is at the time of the making of such order 
the actual owner of a carlot of grain of the kind designated in the said order, 
and that in his belief the said grain will be in a position to load by the time the 
car can be furnished to him. (8. 181, ss. L, Amended.) 

(3) Unless the car is for a country elevator, the applicant or his said agent 
shall also furnish to the railway agent, for insertion in the car order book, a 
description by section, township, range and meridian, of the land on which the 
said grain was grown, and shall also in the order for the car, declare that the 
applicant has not at the time of the making of such order, any unfilled order for 


a car for the shipment of grain grown on the said land or on any other car order 
book. (New.) 
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(4) Wach order shall be made in triplicate and shall be consecutively num- 
bered in the car order book by the railway agent at the time the car is ordered 
and the ssid railway agent shall also at the same time fill in all particulars of 
the application except the applicant’s signature, which shall be signed by the 
applicant or his said agent. (S. 181, ss. 1, Amended.) 

183. (1) Each order for a car shall also be personally signed by the railway 
agent, who shall remove both the duplicate and triplicate from the car order 
book, and keep the duplicate in a separate file under his own control and give 
the triplicate to the applicant or to the applicant’s agent if the order is made 
out by an agent. (New.) 

(2) If any car order book is lost, destroyed or otherwise disappears, the 

railway agent shall forthwith prepare a new book, and enter therein all of the 
orders which have not been filled or cancelled, in the order of priority to which 
such orders are entitled as shown by the duplicate to orders on his separate file. 
(New.) 
(3) The applicant shall carefully preserve the triplicate of the said order, 
and if neither the original order book nor the said duplicate orders can be found 
or produced, the railway agent shall forthwith post up in a conspicuous place in 
the station or other place where the said book shall be kept and in the nearest 
post office, written notices that the said book and duplicate orders are missing 
und that he intends to prepare a new book. 

(4) All applicants whose orders were entered in the missing book and have 
not been filled or cancelled shall thereupon have forty-eight hours within which 
to produce the triplicates of their said orders to the railway agent who shall, at 
the expiration of the said period, forthwith prepare a new book and enter therein 
all orders which have not been filled or cancelled, so far as the same may then 
be known to him in the order of priority to which such orders are entitled as 
shown by the triplicate orders so produced to him and shall thereafter, but not 
before, permit other applicants to enter their orders for cars. (iNew.) 

(5) Subject to the foreging provisions of this section in the event of any 
dispute arising as the result of the loss or destruction of the car order book or 
of any entry therein or entry extracted therefrom or in the event of the neglect 
or refusal of a railway agent to open a book the Board shall thereupon make 
such order or take action such as will provide as speedily as possible for the 
opening of a proper book. (New—added in Committee.) 


184. (1) No car shall be furnished to any applicant for the shipment of 
grain unless the said applicant has first ordered such car in accordance with the 
provisions of this Part. (New.) : 

(2) Cars so ordered shall be furnished to applicants according to the order 
in time in which their orders appear in the car order book, without discrimination 
as to place of loading between country elevator, loading platform or otherwise. 
(S. 182, Amended.) 

(3) In case the applicant requires any special standard size of car, such 
size shail be stated by the railway agent in the car order book. and the railway 
company shall furnish a car of the size so ordered to such applicant in his turn, 
as soon at the same can be furnished to him by the railway company. (Part s. 
180, ss. 1, Amended.) 

(4) If any car or cars furnished by the railway company at any station 
are not of the size required by the applicant first entitled thereto. such applicant 
shall not lose his priority, but shall be entitled to the first car of the required 
size which can be furnished to him by the railway company. (Part s. 180, ss. 2, 
Amended.) 

185. (1) Each applicant or agent upon being informed by the railway agent 
of the allotment to him of a car in good order and condition shall, within three 
hours, declare his intention and ability to load the said car within the time 
hereinafter prescribed. (S. 185, ss. 1.) 
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(2) In the event of such applicant or agent failing so to declare his intention 
and ability to load the car allotted to him, the railway agent shall thereupon 
cancel the order by writing in ink across the face thereof the word “ Cancelled”, 
and the date of such cancellation, and shall sign his name thereunder. (S. 183, 
ss. 2, Amended.) 

(3) If the applicant, after declaring his intention and ability as aforesaid, 
shall not have commenced loading the car within twenty-four hours thereafter, 
the railway agent shall thereupon cancel the order in the manner aforesaid. 
(iS: 183, Ssi.c.) 

(4) Upon the cancellation of an order under any of the provisions of this 
section, the railway agent shall award the car in accordance with the following 
provisions. 


(a) If such car hag been spotted or placed for loading at the place 
designated in the order of the applicant next entitled to a car, the said 
car shall be awarded to such applicant. 

(b) If such car has been spotted or placed for loading at some other place, 
the said car shall, notwithstanding the provisions of section 184, be 
awarded to the next applicant who has ordered a car to be spotted or 
placed for loading at the place where such car has been spotted or 
placed: Provided always that in such cases, no applicant to whom the 
said car would otherwise have been awarded shall lose his priority, but 
shall be entitled to the next car of the size ordered by him which can 
be furnished to him at the place designated in his order. (New.) 


186. (1) In the allotting of cars under the provisions of this Part, one car 
only shall be allotted in each case to the applicant, except in the case of a 
country elevator, which shall receive two cars on each allotment. (New.) 

(2) The Board may in its discretion cancel or suspend the country 
elevator’s privilege of obtaining two cars upon allotment and restrict the said 
allotment to one car, at any point where, owing to prevailing conditions, it is 
deemed expedient so to do. (New.) 

(3) The Board may, in its discretion, during a car shortgge, direct the 
railways to make an equitable distribution of empty grain cars to all stations 
or sidings in proportion to the amount of grain available for shipment from 
such stations or sidings. (S. 1990.) 

187. (1) Subject to the provisions of this Act, every car shall be spotted 
or placed for the applicant by the railway company at the country elevator, 
loading platform siding, or other place designated by the said applicant in his 
order for such car. (Part s. 186, Amended.) 

(2) No car shall be deemed to be furnished to an applicant within the 
meaning of this Part, until it is spotted or placed for him for loading at the 
place designated in his order for such car, nor unless it is in a proper condition 
to receive and carry the kind of grain designated in the said order. (S. 188 and 
Part s. 182, Amended.) 

(3) Each person to whom a car has been allotted under the foregoing 
provisions shall, before commencing to load it, notify the railway agent of its 
proposed destination. (S. 187.) 

(4) The period of time which shall be allowed for loading a car secured 
under the provisions of this Part shall be forty-eight hours, except during the 
months of September, October and November when it shall be twenty-four 
hours. (S. 191.) 

188. (1) When an applicant has loaded a car allotted to him or his order 
therefor has been cancelled, he shall, if he requires another car, be entitled to 
again order a car and sign the car order book in manner aforesaid, and when 
the second car has been allotted to him and he has loaded same, or his order 
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therefor has been cancelled, he may again order another car and sign the car 
order book as aforesaid, and so on until his requirements have been filled. 
(Part s. 189, Amended.) 

(2) No applicant shall have more than one unfilled order on the car order 
book at any one time. (5S. 189, clause (c), Amended.) 

189. When the car has been furnished the railway agent shall duly enter 
in ink in the car order book 

(a) the date and time when the car was furnished; 

(b) the car number; and 

(c) when loaded, the date of such loading and the destination of the car 

(S. 184, ss. 3, Amended.) 


190. The Board may, with the approval of the Governor in Council, by 
regulation modify any of the provisions of this Part in such manner as may 
be deemed advisable for the purpose of more fully protecting the interests of the 
producers of grain, and of facilitating the distribution of cars without discrim- 
ination as between producer, country elevator or otherwise. (New.) 


191. (1) Everyone who 

(a) not being entitled thereto, orders a car for shipping grain; 

(6) orders for any fictitious person, or for any person who is not entitled 
thereto, a car for shipping grain; 

(c) has at any time more than one unfilled order on a car order book, or 
has at any time an unfilled order for a car for the shipment of the 
same grain on more than one car order book 

is guilty of an offence, and liable, on summary conviction, to a penalty of not 
less than twenty-five dollars, nor more than two hundred dollars, and in default 
of payment, to imprisonment for not less than one month, nor more than two 
months. (New.) 

(2) The magistrate before whom such person is convicted, shall upon the 
application of the informant, or any producer of grain, issue and deliver to the 
applicant therefor, a certificate of such conviction, and the railway agent 
having the custody of the car order in respect of which the said conviction is 
made, shall upon such certificate being filed with him, forthwith cancel the 
said order. (New.) 

(3) The Board may order that any entry in the car order book, found upon 
investigation to have been made contrary to the provisions of the Act or 
regulations shall be stricken out of the said book and the railway agent in 
charge of the book shall forthwith execute such order of the Board. (New 
added in Committee.) 

(4) No cancellation of a car order by a railway agent shall be lawful, 
unless such cancellation is made in the manner provided in section 185, or in 
this section. (S. 183, ss. 4, Amended.) 


Provided however that the Board may order the restoration to the car 
order book of any order cancelled by the railway agent contrary to the pro- 
visions of the Act. Such restored order shall be given, as nearly as may be 
possible, the same order of precedence as it would have enjoyed if such can- 
cellation had not been made. (New added by the Committee.) 

Section 231 shall be struck out, and the following substituted therefor. 


231. (1) Everyone who contravenes any provision of this Part or any 
regulation made thereunder, except with respect to the matters enumerated in 
section 191 of the Act is guilty of an offence and liable, on summary conviction, 
to a penalty of not less than twenty-five dollars for the first offence, a penalty 
of not less than two hundred and fifty dollars or two months in jail for a second 
offence, and to a penalty of not less than five hundred dollars or three months 


in jail for a third or subsequent offence. (S. 231, ss. 1, Amended by Committee. ) 
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“p” 
ORDER FOR A CAR 
(S 179) 
ene mlm Oe ING ee ye cs ce he ee Station, 
Be ae Werle cet nile eed Re Mie aml ea. TMG, worse asc . and 
ite gens det ee noon 


I hereby make application for one railway car of tons capacity, to be 


fimMishedsto.oH2..00' eee Val DOIeniE ail One SAE iO eRe ek 


And I do declare: — 


1. That the above named applicant is now the actual owner of a carlot 
of grain of the kind above designated, and in my belief that said grain will be 
in a position to load by the time the said car can be furnished to such applicant. 

2. That the said applicant has not on any other car order book at this time 
any unfilled order for a car for the shipment of grain grown on the said land. 


(Signature of applicant or his agent 
duly appointed in writing) 


(Address of person signing this order) 


I hereby sign this order on behalf of the railway company above named, 
and acknowledge receipt thereof on the date, and at the time above named. 


an is fame) jaied © Bheteteks wiiacie sass inne m ppiwuapin, to) hs siinics/ eh ecieiccehe 


(Signature of Railway Agent) 


The aforesaid order was duly filled on the............ day? of Ui, aoegat, 
Wee ince. Bi Seer y. alt. tn lamveyertece “ebb ahiiey sbsandd: by supplying to 
the applicant, car No....... meh was loaded on the....... 3... 
Heyer. Hten O06). lo. 7a8. a9. bower kes. 19.54 -and vbilledsoutito cee aioe os 


(Signature of Railway Agent) 


Order Points 


That subsection 2 of section 193 be repealed and the following substituted 
therefor: : 

(2) To the extent to which any provisions of subsection one of this 
section are stated therein to apply to Winnipeg or St. Boniface, such provisions 
shall also, to the like extent, apply to Calgary, Edmonton, Fort William, 


Moose Jaw and Saskatoon, and in every such case, wherever the words “ Win- 
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nipeg,” “ Winnipeg-St. Boniface” or “ Winnipeg or St. Boniface” occur, the 
said subsection shall be read as if the wards “ Calgary,” “ Edmonton,” “ Fort 
William,” “ Moose Jaw” or “ Saskatoon” severally, as the case may be, were 
inserted instead of the word “ Winnipeg” or the words ‘“ Winnipeg-St. Boni- 
face” or “ Winnipeg or St. Boniface.” 


Commissioners—Assistant Commissioners 


1. Section 2 of the Canada Grain Act is amended by inserting immediately 
after paragraph (d) thereof the following paragraph:— 

“(d) 1. ‘Assistant Commissioner’ means an Assistant Commissioner ap- 
pointed under this Act.” 

2. Section 4 of the said Act be amended by striking out the word “ ten” 
in the second line of subsection 8 thereof and substituting therefor the word 
“twelve”, and by striking out the word “ eight” in the third line thereof and 
substituting therefor the word “ ten.” 

3. The said section 4 be further amended by inserting immediately after 
subsection 8 thereof the following subsection:— 

(1) 8A. There shall be four Assistant Commissioners who shall be ap- 
pointed by the Governor in Council and who shall be paid such annual salaries 
as are fixed by the Governor in Council. Such Assistant Commissioners shall 
hold office during the pleasure and shall be deemed to be officers of the Board. 

(2) One Assistant Commissioner shall have headquarters in the Province 
of Alberta, one in Saskatchewan, one in Manitoba, and one at the head of the 
Lakes. 

4. Section 7 of the said Act be amended by striking out the words “the 
secretary ”’ wherever they appear therein, and by substituting the words “ the 
Assistant Commissioners.” 

5. Section 8 of the said Act be amended by inserting after the word 
“Commissioners” in the first line thereof the words “ the Assistant Commis- 
sioners ’, and the form of oath be amended accordingly. 

6. Section 11 of the Act be amended by adding after the word “ Commis- 
sioner ” in the first line thereof the words, “ or Assistant Commissioner ”. 

7. The said Act be further amended by inserting immediately after sec- 
tion 11 thereof the following section:— 


11A. Subject to the provisions of subsection 3 of this section, each of the 
Assistant Commissioners shall have the like powers and duty to receive and 
investigate complaints and make findings thereon, as by the Act is given to and 
imposed upon the Board or any Commissioner, and in addition thereto shall 
exercise and perform such other powers and duties of the Board or of a Com- 
missioner as the Board with the approval of the Governor in Council may 
authorize. 

(2) The Board may with the approval of the Governor in Council vary 
or rescind any authority by the Board conferred on any of the said Assistant 
Commissioners. 

(3) There shall be an appeal to the Board within fifteen days by any per- 
son dissatisfied with a decision of an Assistant Commissioner. 

(4) The Board may make regulations governing such appeals. 


Tickets and Receipts 


1. Section 170 of the said Act is amended by adding thereto the following 
subsections :— ‘ 

(4) The Board shall, upon payment therefor, supply or authorize any 
person or persons to supply tickets or receipts to the owners or operators of 
country elevators, and no such owner or operator shall issue or use any other 
ticket or receipt than that so supplied or authorized to be supplied. 
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2. Section 225 of the said Act is repealed and the following is substituted 
therefor :— 

225. Any person who issues any ticket or receipt in any form other than 
that prescribed in the first schedule to this Act or that authorized by the Board 
with the approval of the Governor in Council, or who issues or uses any ticket 
or receipt not supplied or authorized to be supplied pursuant to section 170 
of this Act shall be guilty of an offence and shall be liable, upon summary con- 
viction, to a fine of not less than two hundred dollars and not more than five 
hundred dollars or to forfeiture of his license, or to both fine and forfeiture. 

3. Subsection 4 of Section 170 of the Act shall come into force on a day 
to be fixed by proclamation of the Governor in Council and no prosecution 
shall be instituted for the issue or use of any ticket or receipt not supplied or 
authorized to be supplied pursuant to the said subsection 4 until the said sub- 
section has come into force. 


Part 2.—Recommendations concurred in by the House,—not sanctioned by 
Legislation 


Protein Content 


9. Your Committee submits the following recommendations on the subject 
of the pretiein content of Wheat:— 

That pursuant to a request embodied in the Report of the 1928 Select 
Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, the National Rescarch 
Council made an exhaustive survey of the United States system of paying 
premiums for high protein wheat and reflecting the same back to the grower 
and reported thereon to the Minister. 

That your Committee considers this report a very valuable contribution 
to available data on the protein question and recommends that the National 
Research Council be requested to adopt such measures as it seems best fitted to 
bring this report to the attention of, and make it available to interested persons. 

That the said report of the National Research Council having suggested 
further investigation of the export demand for high protein wheat in the major 
importing countries and your Committee concurring in this view recommend 
that the National Research Council be requested to conduct a personal survey 
of the major European markets and report to the Minister before next session 
of Parliament. 


Sampling Outgoing Cargoes at Montreal 


Your Committee recommends that the inspection officers of the Board 
continue end extend the practice presently in force of drawing samples of all 
eurgoes and grain moving out of the ports of Montreal, Quebec, Halifax, and St. 
Jchn, destined for overseas. 


Handbook 


Your Committee recommends that the Board compile, print and distribute 
a handbook of useful information to the public, the producer and the trade, 
containing a synopsis of the Act and the Regulations made thereunder, the 
statutory definitions of the grades, forms and such other matter as the Board 
may consider desirable. 


Grading of Oats 


Your Committee recommends:— 


That in the grading of oats grown in the Western Inspection Division the 
Inspecting Officers place a dockage for the removal of small weed seeds instead 
cf reducing the grade on account of the inclusion of such seeds. 
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Licensing of Operators of Country Elevators 


Your Committee recommends:— 

That the Board take into consideration the Report of the Brown Royal 
Commission in respect to the licensing of operators of Country Elevators and 
eae amending legislation or otherwise as may to the Board seem 
advisable. 


Inspection at Transfer Elevators 


Your Committee recommends that the Board of Grain Commissioners 
should carefully inquire into the advisability of placing inspectors at all 
tranfer elevators between the head of the lakes and the seaboard to prevent 
any mixing of grain so that the quality and condition of grades as fixed by final 
inspection would be maintained. 

And also inquire into the advisability of establishing inspection of all 
grain cargoes out of Canadian seaboard points and report their findings to the 
Minister before the next session of Parliament. 


Revision and Consolidation of the Act 


Your Committee recommends that the Canada Grain Act be compietely 
revised and consolidated at the next session of Parliament. 


Bill 


Your Committee recommends that a Bill incorporating all of the recom- 
mendations in this Report requiring legislative sanction be prepared and intro- 
duced in the House forthwith and be passed at the present Session. 


Printing of Evidence 


Your Committee recommends:— ‘ 

That 19,000 copies in English and 1,000 in French of this Report and the 
evidence taken by the Committee be printed in Blue Book form, and that Stand- 
ing Order 64 be suspended in relation thereto. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Houser or Commons, 
Tuespay, March 12, 1929. 


The meetting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. Members pre- 
sent: Messrs. Bancroft, Benoit, Bock, Brown, Campbell, Carmichael, Coote, 
Donnelly, Fansher (Last Mountain) , Kay, Lucas, McGibbon, McKenzie, May- 
bee, Miller, Ross (Moose Jaw), Rowe, Senn, Spence, Totzke, Vallance. 


The Committee took under consideration an order of reference from the 
House—“That in the opinion of this House consideration should be given to 
including protein as a factor in the statutory definitions applying to all con- 
tract orades of wheat in the Western inspection division and that this matter, 
together with its effect on existing methods of inspecting and grading wheat, be 
referred to the Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization and 
report thereon.” The meeting then discussed the question of the further con- 
sideration of the subject matter of the order of reference. 


It was moved by Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw) that the Chairman of this Com- 
mittee obtain the consent of the House to the enlarging of the reference to include 
the inspection and grading of grain and any matters relevant thereto. 

An amendment was moved by Mr. Campbell “to include the administration 
of the Grain Act.” 

The Motion as amended carried. 


It was moved by Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain) that the Chairman be 
instructed to obtain authority to sit while the House is in Session. Motion 
carried. 


It was moved by Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw), seconded by Mr. Coote that 
the proceedings and evidence taken in this Committee be printed from day to 
day. Motion carried. 


The Committee agreed that a Sub-Committee consisting of the Chairman, 
Messrs. Vallance and Fansher (Last Mountain) be appointed to arrange for 
attendance of witnesses. It was further agreed that requests for the attendance 
of witnesses be presented to the Sub-Committee. 


The Committee then adjourned to be reconvened for the consideration of 
this order of reference at the call of the Chair. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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House or ComMMons, 


Wepnespay, March 13, 1929. 


The meeting came to order at 4 o’clock p.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Benoit, Brown, Campbell, Carmichael, Charters, 
Coote, Descoteaux, Donnelly, Edwards, Fansher, Garland (Bow River), Howden, 
Kay, Lucas, McMillan, Millar, Motherwell, Rowe, Senn, Sinclair (Wellington . 
North), Spence, Steedsman, Young. 


The chairman outlined the reasons why the report authorized by the com- 
mittee at the preceeding meeting for the enlargement of the scope of the order of 
reference had not been submitted by him to the House and submitted a drait 
amended report which was approved by the committee. 


The committee decided to call as witnesses for Tuesday, March 19, Dr. 
Birchard, Chief Chemist of the Board of Grain Commissioners and T. R. 
Aitken, Asst. to Dr. Birchard. 


The following named gentlemen, representatives of the several wheat pools 
of Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Alberta, appeared and addressed the com- 
mittee suggesting amendments to the Canada Grain Act and for the betterment 
of the administration thereof; 

Mr. McPhail, president, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. 

Mr. Burnell, president, Manitoba Wheat Pool. 

Mr. Plumer, an officer of the Alberta Wheat Pool. 


The committee adjourned till to-morrow, Thursday, March 14, at 11 a.m. 


Ape HRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


House or Commons, 
Tuurspay, March 14th, 1929. 


The meeting came to order at 11 am., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Bancroft, Bouchard, Boulanger, Brown, Camp- 
bell, Carmichael, Coote, Denis, Fansher (Last Mountain), Garland (Bow River), 
Howden, Kay, Lucas, McKenzie, McMillan, Morin (Bagot), Plunkett, Ross 
(Moose Jaw), Senn, Steedsman. 


. eg Committee took under consideration the question of the Grading of 
arley. 


Dr. L. H. Newman, Dominion Cerealist, Chairman of several important 
Sub-Committees of the National Barley Committee was called and reviewed the 
Barley situation as it exists in Canada. He stated that the National Barley 
Committee were of the opinion that the whole situation would be improved 
materially if the grades of barley were amended and submitted the following 
draft of a number of Barley Grades which would constitute an improvement 
over grades as they now exist in the Canada Grain Act. 
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SUGGESTED BARLEY GRADES 


Martine GRADES 


No. 1 Canada Western 6 Row Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 6 
Row Barley of the same variety or type, and of equal value for malting purposes 
to O.A.C. No. 21, shall be plump, bright, sound, clean, practically free from 
other grain and weighing not less than 48 pounds per measured bushel. 


No. 2 Canada Western 6 Row Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 6 
Row Barley of the same variety or type, and equal in value for malting pur- 
poses to O.A.C. No. 21, shall be reasonably clean, sound, reasonably free from 
other grain, but not bright or plump enough to be graded No. 1, weighing not 
less than 48 pounds per measured bushel. 

No. 3 Extra Canada Western 6 Row Barley shall be composed of 90 per 
cent 6 Row Barley equal in malting value to O.A.C. No. 21, shall be reasonably 
clean, sound and reasonably free from other grain, may include weather stained 
Barley and weigh not less than 48 pounds per measured bushel. 


No. 1 Canada Western 2 Row Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 2 
Row Barley of the same variety or type and of equal value for malting purposes 
to Canadian Thorpe, shall be plump, bright, sound and clean, practically free 
from other grain, weighing not less than 50 pounds per measured bushel. 

No. 2 Canada Western 2 Row Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 2 
Row Barley of the same variety or type and of equal value for malting pur- 
poses to Canadian Thorpe, shall be reasonably clean, sound, reasonably free 
from other grain, but not bright or plump enough to be graded No. 1, weigh- 
ing not less than 50 pounds per measured bushel. 

No. 3 Extra 2 Row Barley shall be composed of 90 per cent 2 Row Barley 
equal in malting value to Canadian Thorpe, shall be reasonably clean, sound, 
reasonably free from other grain, may include weather stained Barley, and 
weigh not less than 50 pounds per measured bushel. 


TREBI GRADES 


No. 1 Canada Western Trebi Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 
Barley of Trebi type, shall be plump, bright, sound, clean, practically free 
from other grain and weighing not less than 45 pounds per measured bushel. 


No. 2 Canada Western Trebi Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 
Barley of Trebi type, shall be reasonably clean, sound, reasonably free from 
other grains, but not bright or plump enough to be graded No. 1, weighing not 
less than 48 pounds per measured bushel. 


No. 3 Extra Canada Western Trebi Barley shall be composed of 90 per 
cent Barley of Trebi type, shall be reasonably clean, sound, reasonably free 
from other grain, but may include weather stained Barley and weigh not less 
than 48 pounds per measured bushel. 


Frep GRADES 


No. 3 Canada Western Barley shall be Barley which is not pure enough as 
to variety or free enough from other grain to be classed in the preceding grades. 
7 ae be reasonably clean and weigh not less than 45 pounds per measured 

ushel. 

No. 4 Canada Western Barley shall include damaged Barley, weighing not 
less than 42 pounds per measured bushel. It may contain 15 per cent Wild 
Oats or Wild Oats and Seeds, or 10 per cent of other domestic grain; it shall 
not contain more than 3 yer cent of Seeds. 
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Feed Barley shall include all Barley excluded from the preceding grades 
on account of light weight or mixtures. It may contain 25 per cent of Wild 
Oats or Wild Oats and Seeds or 20 per cent of other domestic grain; it shall 
not contain more than 5 per cent Seeds. 


Norn.—All Barley classed as “No Grade” Tough or Damp and artificially 
Dried shall not be graded higher than No. 3 Canada Western Barley. 


The following named gentlemen appeared and addressed the Committee:— 


Mr. Folliott, Manitoba Pool Official. 

Dr. Grisdale, Deputy Minister of Agriculture. 
Mr. Burnell, President of the Manitoba Pool. 

Mr. C. D. McFarland, Canada Malting Company. 


After lengthy discussion and consideration of the draft amendments it 
was moved by Mr. Coote, seconded by Mr. Garland (Bow River), that the 
definitions of the grades of barley under the Act be amended to read as fol- 
lows:— 


BARLEY GRADES 
Six-Row BarLry 


No. 1 Canada Western Six-Row Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 
six-row barley of one variety or type, and equal in value for malting purposes 
to O.A.C. 21. It shall be sound, clean, practically free from other grain, plump, 
bright and weigh not less than 49 pounds to the bushel. 


No. 2 Canada Western Six-Row Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 
six-row barley of one variety or type and equal in value for malting purposes 
to O.A.C. 21. It shall be sound, reasonably clean, reasonably free from other 
grains but not plump or bright enough to be graded No. 1, and shall weigh 
not less than 48 pounds to the bushel. 


No. 3 Extra Canada Western Siz-Row Barley shall be composed of 85 per 
cent six-row barley equal in value for malting purposes to O.A.C. 21. It shall 
be sound, reasonably clean, reasonably free from other grains, but may include 
weather stained and slightly shrunken barley and shall weigh not less than 47 
pounds to the bushel. 


Two-Row BarLey 


No. 1 Canada Western Two-Row Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 
two-row barley of one variety or type and equal in value for malting or pearl- 
ing purposes to Canadian Thorpe. It shall be sound, clean, practically free 
an ee grain, plump, bright and shall weigh not less than 50 pounds to 
the bushel. 


No. 2 Canada Western Two-Row Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 
two-row barley of one variety or type and equal in value for malting or pearl- 
ing purposes to Canadian Thorpe. It shall be sound, reasonably clean, reason- 
ably free from other grains, but not plump or bright enough to be graded No. 
1, and shall weigh not less than 49 pounds to the bushel. 


No. 3 Extra Canada Western Two-Row Barley shall be composed of 85 
per cent two-row barley equal in value for malting or pearling purposes to 
Canadian Thorpe. It shall be sound, reasonably clean, reasonably free from 
other grains, but may include weather stained and slightly shrunken barley 
and shall weigh not less than 48 pounds to the bushel. 
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TrEBI BARLEY 


No. 8 Extra Canada Western Trebi Barley shall be composed of 85 per 
cent barley of Trebi type. It shall be sound, reasonably clean, reasonably 
free from other grain, but may include weather stained and slightly shrunken 
barley and shall weigh not less than 48 pounds to the bushel. 


No. 3 Canada Western Barley shall be barley composed of any variety or 
type or combination of varieties or types, shall be reasonably clean and rea- 
sonably free from all other grains, may include weather stained and slightly 
shrunken but sound barley and weigh not less than 45 pounds to the bushel. 


No. 4 Canada Western Barley shall be Barley composed of any variety 
or type or combination of varieties or types and may include all damaged 
barley weighing not less than 42 younds to the bushel. 


Carried. 
The Committee adjourned until 4 p.m. in the afternoon. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


Houser or ComMoNns, 
Tuurspay, March 14, 1929. 


The meeting came to order at 4 p.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Bancroft, Benoit, Brown, Carmichael, Coote, 
Donnelly, Dubuc, Fansher (Last Mountain), Garland (Bow River), Howden, 
Kay, Lucas, McKenzie, McMillan, McPhee, Millar, Morin (Bagot), Ross (Moose 
Jaw), Steedsman, Totzke, Tummon, Vallance, Young (Saskatoon). 


The Committee took under consideration the subject of mixing grains. 


Mr. Ben Plumer, Alberta Wheat Pool Executive, representing the President 
of the Pool, was recalled and answered questions by Committee members regard- 
ing the mixing of grain at terminal elevators. 


Mr. R. H. Milliken, K.C., of Regina, Solicitor for the Saskatchewan Pool 
appeared and addressed the Committee on Hybrid Tickets and Car Order Books. 
He agreed to file certain documents referred to in his evidence. 


Mr. T. J. Murray, Solicitor for the Manitoba Pool, was called and spoke 
very briefly agreeing with the observations of Mr. Milliken. 


Mr. McPhail was recalled and discussed the reorganization of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. 


The Committee then adjourned till Tuesday 11 a.m., March 19th. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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House or Commons, 
Turspay, March 19, 1929. 


The committee came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Bancroft, Bowen, Brown, Campbell, 
Carmichael, Caley, Charters, Coote, Donnelly, Fansher, Garland (Bow River), 
Kay, Lucas, McKenzie, Millar, Motherwell, Plunkett, Senn, Sinclair, Spence, 
Steedsman, Totzke, Tummon, Vallance. 

Dr. Tory, chairman of the National Research Council, appeared and 
explained briefly the purport of the Report tabled in the House on March, 18, 
namely: “Interim Report on protein content as a factor in grading wheat, pre- 
pared on behalf of the National Research Council of Canada and the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada by the Associate Committee on Grain 
Research of the National Research Council of Canada.” 


Mr. Millar moved that the National Research Council be requested to have 
printed 5,000 copies of the aforementioned Report for distribution. 

Motion carried. 

Dr. F. J. Birchard, chief chemist of the Board of Grain Commisisoners, was 
called and addressed the committee in regard to his Report on the Milling and 
Baking Characteristics of the 1928-29 Crop, and exhibited a number of loaves 
of bread, baked in his laboratory, from various grades and mixtures of wheat. 
(See Report in Appendix hereto.) 

The witness was subjected to examination generally, on the subject of refer- 
ence before the committee, re the grading and inspection of wheat, with particu- 
lar reference to grading on the basis of Protein Content. 

Mr. T. R. Aitken, chemist assistant to Dr. Birchard, also appeared and 
answered questions submitted by several members of the committee. 

The committee adjourned till Wednesday, March 20, at 11 a.m., when Dr. 
Birchard and Dr. Newman, Dominion Cerealist will attend. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Hovsp or Commons, 
Wepnespay, March 20, 1929. 


The meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members prescnt:—Messrs.: Anderson (Halton), Bancroft, Benoit, Bou- 
langer, Bowen, Brown, Carmichael, Coote, Denis, Descoteaux, Donnelly, Fansher 
(Last Mountain), Kay, Lucas, McKenzie, McMillan, Maybee, Millar, Mother- 
well, Senn, Sinclair (Wellington North), Spotton, Steedsman, Totzke, Vallance. 


Dr. Birchard was recalled and continued his address to the Committee 
pete his Report on the Milling and Baking Characteristics of the 1928-29 
rop. 
The witness was further examined on the subject of the reference before the 
Committee, namely, The Grading and Inspecting of Wheat. 


Mr. T. R. Aitken, assistant to Dr. Birchard, also answered a number of 
questions submitted by various members of the Committee. : 

Dr. Newman was recalled and addressed the Committee on the Growing and 
Testing of New Variet:es of Wheat. He submitted for printing in the Proceed- 
ings of the Committee an Analytical Report based on official samples received 
from the Western Inspection Division, Winnipeg; also a report dealing with 
“Varieties Found in Standard Wheat Grades with Percentage of Each Found.” 
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Mr. Donnelly proposed that Hon. Mr. Motherwell, Minister of Agriculture 
be requested to appear before the Committee at a subsequent meeting. Carried. 


It was also agreed that Mr. A. J. Sproule, La Fleche, Sask., who had pre- 
pared a report for the Wheat Pool, be requested to appear before the Committee. 


Dr. Birchard suggested that he submit Tables and Conclusions regarding 
the Exhibit of Bread, which met with the approval of the Committee. 


The Committee adjourned to examine various exhibits. The next meeting 
will be held on Thursday, March 21, at 11 am., when Dr. Ruddick, Dairy 
Commissioner, will attend. 

A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


House oF Commons, 
Tunsnay, April 9, 1929. 


The committee came to order at 11 o’clock a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Bock, Cayley, Charters, Coote, Descoteaux, 
Donnelly, Edwards, Fansher, Forke, Glen, Kay, Lucas, Malcolm, McKenzie, 
McMillan, McPhee, Millar, Motherwell, Ralston, Senn, Sinclair (Queens), 
Stewart, Totzke, Vallance, Young. 


The Chairman informed the committee that as a rule of procedure wit- 
nesses would henceforth be sworn. 


The Chairman advised the committee that the following named persons 
had been notified to attend as witnesses before the committee on the 10th inst. 
namely: George Searls, Winnipeg, D. McRae, Regina, J. Wellbelove, Saska- 
toon, and W. J. Rutherford, Saskatoon. 


Replies had been received from Mr. Searls and Mr. Wellbelove that they 
would be in attendance on the 10th inst. 


Mr. McRae had wired that owing to the illness of his wife he would 
not be able to attend. Mr. Rutherford wired that owing to pressure of busi- 
ness and his connection with the Royal Grain Commission it would not be 
expedient or proper that he should attend as a witness before this committee. 


Mr. A. F. Sproule of Lafleche, Saskatchewan, was then called and sworn. 


The witness addressed the committee at length and at one o’clock adjourn- 
ment was taken till 8 o’clock p.m. when the witness is again to appear for 
further examination. 


The committee re-convened at 8 o’clock, Mr. Kay in the Chair. 
Mr. A. F. Sproule was re-called and concluded his evidence at 10.30 p.m. 
The committee then adjourned till Wednesday, April 10th at 11 a.m. 


Ay A. BRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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Housr or Commons, 
Wepnespay, April 10, 1929. 


The Committee came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs, Bancroft, Bock, Bowen, Campbell, Carmichael. 
Cayley, Coote, Fansher, Gariand (Bow River), Howden, Kay, Malcolm, Me- 
Millan, Millar, Motherwell, Sinclair (Queens), Sinclair (Wellington North), 
Spotton, Steedsman, Stewart, Totzke, Vallance. 


John Wellbelove of Eston, Saskatchewan, a member of the Standards Board 
was called, sworn, examined and retired. 


The Committee adjourned to the call of the chair. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


House or CoMMONS 
TuHurspay, April 11, 1929. 


The committee came to order at 4 o’clock p.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Bancroft, Bock, Cayley, Donnelly, Forke, Gar- 
land (Bow River), Howden, Kay, Lucas, Malcolm, McMillan, Millar, Mother- 
well, Sinclair (Queens), Steedsman, Stewart, Totzke, Vallance. 


George Serls, a member of the Standards Board, was called, sworn and sub- 
mitted to examination. 


The committee adjourned at 5 o’clock: till Friday, April 12, at 11 am. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


Houses or Commons, 
Fripay, April 12, 1929. 


The Committee came to order at 11 o’clock a.m., Mr. Kay in the chair. 


Members present: Messieurs Bock, Cayley, Coote, Donnelly, Dunning, 
Fansher, Garland (Bow River), Gardiner, Kay, Lucas, Malcolm, McKenzie, 
McMillan, Millar, Motherwell, Ralston, Senn, Sinclair (Queens), Spotton, 
Steedsman, Stewart, Tummon, Vallance, Young. 


Mr. Fred Symes, head Inspector at the head of the Lakes Terminal was 
ealled, sworn, examined and retired, 


The Committee adjourned till Tuesday, April 16, at 11 am. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. - 
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House or CoMMONS, 
Tuespay, April 16, 1929. 


The Meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Barber, Bock, Brown, Carmichael, Cayley, 
Charters, Coote, Donnelly, Dunning, Dubuc, Fansher (Last Mountain), Forke, 
Gardiner, Garland (Bow River), Howden, Jones, Kay, Lucas, Malcolm, 
McKenzie, McMillan, Maybee, Millar, Motherwell, Ross (Moose Jaw), Senn, 
Sinclair (Queens, P.E.J.), Steedsman, Stewart (Hdmonton West), Stirling, 
Totzke, Vallance. 

The Chairman read a telegram from Mr. Besley, Government Official, 
Washington, D-C., addressed to Mr. A. A. Fraser, Clerk of the Committee, 
advising that, as protein was not a factor in Official Grain Standards in the 
United States, he was not in a position to recommend a suitable witness to appear 
before the Committee to discuss that question. 

Mr. John Gillespie, Member of the Grain Standards Board, was calied, 
sworn and examined. 


The Committee then adjourned until 4 p.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


House oF CoMMONS, 
Turspay, April 16, 1929. 


The Meeting came to order at 4.45 p.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Bancroft, Bock, Bouchard, Brown, Coote, 
Descoteaux, Donnelly, Fansher (Last Mountain), Gardiner, Garland (Bow 
River), Glen, Howden, Kay, Lucas, Malcolm, McMillan, McPhee, Millar, 
Motherwell, Steedsman, Stewart (Edmonton West), Ross (Moose Jaw), Totzke, 
Vallance, Young (Saskatoon). 

Mr. John Gillespie, Member of the Grain Standards Board, was recalled for 
further examination. 

The Meeting adjourned till Wednesday 17th instant at 11 a.m. 

A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


House oF CoMMONS, | 
Wepnespay, April 17, 1929. 


The Meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Bancroft, Barber, Bock, Brown, 
Campbell, Carmichael, Cayley, Charters, Coote, Donnelly, Dubuc, Fansher (Last 
Mountain), Garland (Bow River), Gardiner, Glen, Howden, Kay, Lucas, 
Malcolm, McMillan, McPhee, Millar, Motherwell, Plunkett, Ross (Moose Jaw), 
Séguin, Sinclair (Queens, P.E.I.), Spence, Spotton, Steedsman, Stewart (Edmonton 
West), Totzke, Vallance, Young (Saskatoon). 

Mr. John Gillespie was recalled and made certain suggestions for amending 
the Grain Act with special reference to grading. 

Mr. J. D. Fraser, Chief Grain Inspector, was then called, sworn and 
examined. 

The Committee adjourned till Thursday the 18th instant at 11 a.m. 

A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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House or Commons. 
Tuourspay, April 18, 1929. 


The meeting came to order at 4 p.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Bancroft, Benoit, Bock, Brown, Carmichael, 
Cayley, Coote, Donnelly, Fansher (Last Mountain), Garland (Bow River), 
Gardiner, Howden, Kay, Lucas, Malcolm, McMillan, Millar, Motherwell, Ross 
(Moose Jaw), Sinclair (Queens. P.E.I.), Steedsman, Stewart (Edmonton West), 
Totzke, Vallance, Young (Saskatoon). 


The chairman read a telegram from Mr. Hugh Grant, Superintendent, 
Richardson Elevator, Port Arthur, Ontario, addressed to Mr. A. A. Fraser, 
Clerk of the Committee, requesting that he be excused from attending as a 
witness owing to pressure of business. 


Mr. J. D. Fraser, Chief Grain Inspector, was then recalled and further 
examined. 


The committee adjourned until Friday the 19th instant, at 11 a.m, 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


House oF COMMONS, 
Fripay, April 19, 1929. 


The meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present:—Messrs: Bancroft, Bock, Brown, Campbell, Carmichael, 
Cayley, Coote, Descoteaux, Donnelly, Dubuc, Fansher (Last Mountain), Gar- 
land (Bow River), Gardiner, Glen, Howden, Kay, Lucas, Malcolm, McMillan, 
Millar, Motherwell, Spotton, Steedsman, Stirling, Totzke, Vallance Young 
(Saskatoon). 


The Chairman read a telegram from Mr. C. W. Swingler, Assistant Super- 
intendent, Pool Elevator No. 7, Port Arthur, Ontario, to Mr. A. A. Fraser, Clerk 
of the Committee, advising that he would attend as a witness on Tuesday, 
April 23. 

Mr. J. D. Fraser was recalled and further examined. 

The Committee then adjourned until 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

A. A. FRASER, 


Clerk of Committee. 


The Committee convened at 4 p.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present:—Messrs: Bock, Brown, Campbell, Carmichael, Coote, 
Desaulniers, Donnelly, Dunning, Fansher (Last Mountain), Garland (Bow 
River), Gardiner, Kay, Lucas, Malcolm, McMillan, Millar. Motherwell, Steeds- 
man, Totzke, Vallance, Young (Saskatoon). 


Mr. J. D. Fraser was recalled and continued with his evidence. 
The Committee adjourned until Tuesday the 23rd instant at 11 a.m. 
A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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Housr or Commons, 
Tuespay, April 23, 1929. 


The meeting came to order at 11.15 a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Anderson (Halton), Bancroft, Barber, Benoit, 
Bock, Bowen, Brown, Campbell, Carmichael, Cayley, Charters, Coote, Des- 
coteaux, Donnelly, Dubuc, Garland (Bow River), Gardiner, Glen, Kay, Lucas, 
Malcolm, McKenzie, McMillan, McPhee, Maybee, Millar, Motherwell, Ross 
(Moose Jaw), Rowe, Senn, Sinclair (Queens, P.H.I.), Steedsman, Stewart (Ed- 
monton West), Stirling, Totzke, Vallance, Young (Saskatoon). 

Mr. J. D. Fraser was recalled and further examined. 

The Committee adjourned until Wednesday the 24th instant at 11 a.m. 

A. A. FRASER, 


Clerk of the Committee. 


House or Commons, 
Wenvnespay, April 24, 1929. 


The meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Anderson (Halton), Bancroft, Barber, Bock, 
Bouchard, Bowen, Brown, Campbell, Carmichael, Cayley, Coote, Donnelly, 
Garland (Bow River), Gardiner, Glen, Gott, Kay, Lucas, Malcolm, McGibbon, 
MeMillan, McPhee, Millar, Motherwell, Ross (Moose Jaw), Sinclair (Queens), 
P.E.I.), Spotton, Steedsman, Stewart (Edmonton West), Stirling, Totzke, Val- 
lance. 

Mr. C. W. Swingler, Superintendent, Pool Elevator No. 7, Port Arthur, 
Ontario, was called, sworn, examined and discharged. 

Mr. J. D. Fraser again took the stand and answered a number of questions 
arising out of the testimony of the previous witness. 

The Committee adjourned for further consideration of the order of refer- 
ence at the call of the Chair. 

A. A. FRASER, 


Clerk of Committee. 


House or CoMMoNS, 
Fripay, April 26, 1929. 


The meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson (Halton), Barber, Bock, Bowen, 
Brown, Campbell, Cayley, Descoteaux, Donnelly, Forke, Gardiner, Glen, How- 
den, Kay, Lucas, Malcolm, McKenzie, Millar, Motherwell, Ross (Moose Jaw), 
Senn, Sinclair (Queens, P.E.I.), Spotton, Steedsman, Stewart (Edmonton West), 
Stirling, Totzke, Vallance, Young (Saskatoon). 

Mr. C. B. Watts, Secretary-Treasurer of the Dominion Millers’ Associa- 
tion, Toronto, Ontario, was called, sworn and examined. 

On the motion of Hon. Mr. Malcolm, Minister of Trade and Commerce, it 
was agreed that a sub-committee, to be named by the Chairman, be appointed 
for the purpose of reading and digesting the evidence now before the Committee 
and proceeding to prepare a draft report either interim or final for submission 
to the Committee. 

The Committee adjourned until 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 

&. A. ERASER, 


Clerk of Committee. 
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The Committee reconvened at 4 p.m., Mr. Glen, in the absence of the 
Chairman, presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Bancroft, Bock, Brown, Campbell, Cayley, 
Donnelly, Gardiner, Glen, Howden, Lucas, Malcolm, McKenzie, McMillan, 
Millar, Motherwell, Ross (Moose Jaw), Steedsman, Stewart (Edmonton West), 
Totzke, Vallance. 

Mr. C. B. Watts was recalled and further examined. 

The witness agreed to furnish for the information of the Committee a list 
containing the names of all members of the Dominion Millers’ Association, 
which he represents. 

Witness discharged. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


Howse or CoMMoNns, 
Turspay, Aprin 30, 1929. 


The meeting came to order at 11.20 a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. Members 
present: Messrs. Bancroft, Bock, Bouchard, Brown, Campbell, Cayley, Coote, 
Donnelly, Gardiner, Glen, Howden, Kay, Lucas, Malcolm, McGibbon, McPhee, 
McRae, Millar, Motherwell, Ross (Moose Jaw), Spotton, Steedsman, Stewart 
(Edmonton West), Stirling, Totzke, Vallance, Young (Saskatoon). 

The Chairman announced that the following members of the Committee 
had been appointed to a Sub-Committee to deal with the drafting of a report:— 
Messrs. Bowen, Brown, Coote, Donnelly, Fansher (Last Mountain), Garland 
(Bow River), Glen, Kay, Malcolm, Millar, Motherwell, Senn, Stewart (Edmon- 
ton West), Steedsman, Ralston, Vallance. 

Mr. W. F. Schnaidt, Marketing Specialist, Extension Service, South Dakota 
State College, Brookings, 8.D., was called and addressed the Committee at 
length on the question of protein as a factor in grading wheat. 


The Committee then adjourned until 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


The Committee reconvened at 4 p.m., Mr. Kay presiding. Members pres- 
ent: Messrs: Bancroft, Benoit, Bock, Bouchard, Brown, Campbell, Cayley, 
Coote, Donnelly, Forke, Glen, Kay, Malcolm, McPhee, Millar, Ross (Moose 
Jaw), Senn, Steedsman, Stewart (Edmonton West), Totzke, Vallance. 

Mr. Schnaidt was recalled and concluded his evidence. 

It was moved by Mr. Millar and carried that two plans, prepared by the 
witness, for Distributing Protein Premiums on Wheat from Local Marketing 
Agency to the Individual Grower, be incorporated in the printed evidence of the 
Committee. 

The Committee adjourned until Wednesday, May 1, at 11 a.m. 


A. A. Fraser, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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Housg or Commons, 
WEDNESDAY, May 1, 1929. 


The meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson (Halton), Bancroft, Barber, Bock, 
Bouchard, Brown, Campbell, Cayley, Charters, Coote, Donnelly, Dubuc, Forke, 
Gardiner, Kay, Lucas, Malcolm, McKenzie, McMillan, McPhee, Millar, Mother- 
well, Plunkett, Ross (Moose Jaw), Rowe, Senn, Sinclair (Wellington North), 
Spence, Spotton, Steedsman, Stewart (Edmonton West), Young (Saskatoon). 


Mr. Malcolm filed a statement completing evidence given by him on 
Friday, April 19th last, which shows the spreads between Spot No. 4, Number 5, 
and Number 6 Wheat and the active future quotations, daily, on the Winnipeg 
market; with the monthly average of daily quotations: (under each future) in 
cents and eighths of a cent per bushel; during the two fiscal years ended March 
31st, 1928 and 1929, respectively. 


Mr. Alexander Ferguson, Assistant General Manager, Montreal Harbour 
Commission, was called, sworn and gave evidence with reference to the mixing 
of grain at the port of Montreal. 


The witness filed a statement showing varieties and quantities of Canadian 
grain used for mixing with American grain in the Harbour Commissioners’ 
elevators during 1928. 


Mr. Ferguson was then discharged. 


Mr. Norman Wight, grain broker, representing the Montreal Corn Exchange, 
who is also chairman of the Eastern Standards Board, took the stand, was sworn 
and examined. 

Witness discharged. 


Senator MacDougald, Chairman of the Board, Harbour Commissioners of 
Montreal, addressed the Committee briefly and invited the members to come to 
Montreal the following Saturday to inspect the harbour improvements. 


The Committee adjourned at one o’clock to re-convene at 4 p.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


House or Commons, 
WepNEspAy, May 1, 1929. 


The meeting reconvened at 4 p.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Bancroft, Bock, Brown, Cayley, Coote, Donnelly, 
Forke, Gardiner, Kay, Lucas, Malcolm, McPhee, Millar, Motherwell, Ross 
(Moose Jaw), Steedsman, Stewart (Edmonton West), Totzke, Vallance, Young 
(Saskatoon). 


Mr. Wight was recalled and on concluding his evidence was discharged. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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Hovusr or Commons, 
Tuurspay, May 2, 1929. 


The meeting came to order at 11 am., Mr. Kay presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Bock, Brown, Campbell, Cayley, Charters, Coote, 
Desaulniers, Donnelly, Dubuc, Gardiner, Glen, Howden, Kay, Lucas, Malcolm, 
McMillan, McPhee, Maybee, Millar, Motherwell, Rowe, Spence, Spotton, Steeds- 
man, Stewart (Edmonton West), Stirling, Totzke, Tummon, Vallance, Young 
(Sdskatoon). 

No witnesses being present the Committee entered upon a general discussion 
of the procedure to be followed at subsequent meetings. 

After full discussion a motion by Mr. Glen carried, directing that representa- 
tives of the wheat pools of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, of the Grain 
Trade and of the United Grain Growers be asked to attend and give evidence. 

The Committee also decided that Prof. T. J. Harrison, of the Agricultural 
College, Winnipeg, be asked to appear before the Sub-Committee appointed at 
a previous meeting to consider the evidence presently before the Committee, when 
the said Sub-Committee should be considering amendments with respect to 
Barley Grades. 

The Chairman advised the Committee that western officials of the C.P.R. 
and the C.N.R. would appear before the Committee on Tuesday, May 7 to give 
evidence with respect to Car Order Books. 

After discussion as to the advisability of reducing the quorum of the 
Committee the matter was left in abeyance for the time being. 

It was agreed that the Sub-Committee appointed to draft amendments to 
the Canada Grain Act would meet at 4 o’clock in the afternoon this day. 

The Committee adjourned until Friday, May 3, at 11 a.m., conditional 
upon witnesses being then available otherwise until Tuesday, May 7 at 11 a.m. 


A, A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


Houser or Commons, 
Turspay, May 7, 1929. 


The meeting came to order at 11 o’clock a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Bock, Bowen, Brown, Campbell, 
Cayley, Charters, Coote, Descoteaux, Donnelly, Forke, Gardiner, Glen, Howden, 
Kay, Lucas, Malcolm, McPhee, Maybee, Millar, Motherwell, Spence, Spotton, 
Steedsman, Stewart, Vallance, Young. 

_Mr. J. G. Sutherland, Superintendent of Transportation, Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company, and Mr. V. I. Smart, Superintendent of Transportation, 
Canadian National Railways, appeared before the committee and gave evidence 
with respect to the Car Order Book provisions of the Act and the Car Distri- 
bution provisions of the Act and the application of the said provisions to the 
conditions surrounding and the problems arising out of the storage and move- 
ment of the grain crop. 

The witnesses were discharged. 

The committee adjourned to the call of the Chair. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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Fripar, May 106, 192% 


The committee came to order at 11 o’clock, a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Bancroft, Bock, Bowen, Brown, Car- 
michael, Coote, Descoteaux, Donnelly, Forke, Garland (Bow River), Gardiner, 
Glenn, Kay, Lucas, Malcolm, McMillan, Millar, Motherwell, Senn, Spence, 
Steedsman, Totzke, Vallance, Young. 


Hon. T. A. Crerar, President of the United Grain Growers, Limited, 
appeared as a witness, was sworn, examined and discharged. 


Mr. J. R. Murray, Assistant General Manager of the United Grain Growers 
was then called, sworn, examined and discharged. 


The above minutes cover the proceedings of three meetings, morning, after- 
noon and evening. 


The committee adjourned till Monday, May 13, 1929, at 11 o’clock, a.m. 
A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


House or Commons, 


Monpay, May 13, 1929. 


The committee came to order at 11 o’clock a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Bancroft, Bowen, Brown, Carmichael, Cayley, 
Coote, Donnelly, Fansher, Garland (Bow River), Gardiner, Kay, Lucas, Mal- 
colm, McMillan, Millar, Motherwell, Senn, Sinclair (Queens), Steedsman, 
Totzke, Vallance. 


Mr. MacLeod, an officer of the Canadian Wheat Pools appeared before the 
committee and explained the unaccountable absence of certain officials of the 
Pools who had agreed to attend as witnesses. 


Mr. R. Hetherington, manager under the Board of Grain Commissioners, of 
government elevators, was called, sworn, examined and discharged. 


The committee then adjourned till Tuesday, May 14, at 11 am. 
A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


Housr oF CoMMONS, 
Tuespay, May 14, 1929. 


The committee came to order at 11 o’clock a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Carmichael, Cayley, Donnelly, Dubuc, Fansher, 
Forke, Garland (Bow River), Gardiner, Kay, Lucas, Malcolm, McKenzie, 
McMillan, Ross, Steedsman, Stirling, Vallance, Young. 


Joseph Bennett, Superintendent of Alberta Wheat Pool Elevators at Van- 
couver and Prince Rupert, was called, sworn, examined and discharged. 


P. McCallum, General Superintendent of the Saskatchewan Pool Elevators 
at Port Arthur and Fort William, was then called, sworn, examined and dis- 
charged. 


The committee adjourned till Wednesday, May 15, at 11 a.m. 
A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 
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House or Commons, 
Wenpnespay, May 15, 1929. 


The committee came to order at 11 o’clock a.m., Mr. Brown, in the absence 
of Mr. Kay, presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Bancroft, Bock, Brown, Carmichael, 
Cayley, Donnelly, Fansher, Garland (Bow River), Gardiner, Glen, Lucas, 
McKenzie, McMillan, Millar, Motherwell, Sinclair (Queens), Spence, Steeds- 
man, Totzke, Vallance, Young. 

The committee took under consideration the advisability of amending the 
definitions of the Statutory Grades of Barley, applicable to barley grown within 
the Western Inspection Division. 

Professor T. J. Harrison of the Agriculture College, Winnipeg, appeared 
before the committee and submitted definitions for barley grades as prepared by 
the sub-committee on grades of the National Barley Committee. 

Mr. Harrison was followed by Mr. Paul Bredt, a director of the Canadian 
Wheat Pools, J. D. Fraser, Chief Inspector under the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners, and Dr. Newman, dominion cerealist, who gave evidence on the subject 
under consideration. 

The following amended definitions of grades*were submitted as drafted and 
agreed upon by the said sub-committee, namely :— 


BARLEY GRADES 


Grades Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Extra Barley shall apply to barley that is of good 
utility value for malting purposes and for these grades, “sound”, shall mean, 
free from frosted, sprouted, heated, musted, or artificially dried grain, and shall 
be practically free from broken, skinned or artificially damaged grain. 


STIX-ROW BARLEY 


No. 1 Canada Western Six-Row Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 
six-row barley of one variety or type, and equal in value for malting purposes 
to O.A.C. 21. It shall be sound, clean, practically free from other grain, 
plump, bright and weigh not less than 50 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 2 Canada Western Six-Row Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 
six-row barley of one variety or type and equal in value for malting purposes 
to O.A.C. 21. It shall be sound, reasonably clean, reasonably free from other 
grains but not plump or bright enough to be graded No. 1, and shall weigh not 
less than 49 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 3 Extra Canada Western Six-Row Barley shall be composed of 90 per 
cent six-row barley equal in value for malting purposes to O.A.C. 21. It shall 
be sound, reasonably clean, reascnably free from other grains, but may include 
weather stained and slightly shrunken barley and shall weigh not less than 48 
pounds to the bushel. 


TWO-ROW BARLEY 


No. 1 Canada Western Two-Row Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 
two-row barley of one variety or type and equal in value for malting or pearling 
purposes to Canadian Thorpe. It shall be sound, clean, practically free from 
See Ere plump, bright and shall weigh not less than 52 pounds to the 

ushel. 

No. 2. Canada Western Two-Row Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 
two-row barley of one variety or type and equal in value for malting or pearling 
purposes to Canadian Thorpe. It shall be sound, reasonably clean, reasonably 
free from other grains, but not plump or bright enough to be graded No. 1. and 
shall weigh not less than 50 pounds to the bushel. 
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No. 3 Extra Canada Western Two-Row Barley shall be composed of 90 
per cent two-row barley equal in value for malting or pearling purposes to 
Canadian Thorpe. It shall be sound, reasonably clean, reasonably free from 
other grains, but may include weather stained and slightly shrunken barley and 
shall weigh not less than 48 pounds to the bushel. 


TREBI GRADES 


No. 1 Canada Western Trebi Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 
Barley or Trebi type, shall be plumb, bright, sound, practically free from other 
grain and weighing not less than 50 pounds per measured bushel. 

No. 2 Canada Western Trebi Barley shall be composed of 95 per cent 
Barley of Trebi type, shall be reasonably clean, sound, reasonably free from 
other grains, but not bright or plump enough to be graded No. 1, weighing not 
less than 49 pounds per measured bushel. 

No. 3 Extra Canada Western Trebi Barley shall be composed of 90 per cent 
Barley of Trebi type, shall be reasonably clean, sound, reasonably free from 
other grain, but may include weather stained Barley and weight not less than 
48 pounds per measured bushel. 


FEED BARLEYS 


No. 3 Canada Western Barley shall be barley composed of any variety or 
type or combination of varieties or types, shall be sweet, reasonably clean and 
reasonably free from all other grains, may include weather-stained, immature. 
shrunken, slightly frosted and otherwise damaged barley and shall not weigh 
less than 47 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 4 Canada Western Barley shall be barley composed of any variety or 
type or combination of varieties or types, shall be sweet, and may include 
pameece or stained barley and shall not weigh less than 46 pounds to the 

ushel. 

No. 5 Canada Western Barley shall include damaged and badly weathered 
barley, and shall not weight less than 42 pound to the bushel. 

No. 6 Canada Western Barley shall include all barley excluded from the 
preceding grades on account of weight or admixtures. 

Barley inspected as ‘No Grade”, “Tough”, or “Damp”, and artificially 
dried, shall not be graded higher than No. 8 Canada Western Barley. 


Consideration of the adoption of the amended grades so recommended was 
deferred till a subsequent meeting. 


The committee adjourned till Friday, May 17, at 11 a.m. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


Hous or CoMMons, 
Fripay, May 17, 1929. 


The committee came to order at 11 am., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Bancroft, Brown, Carmichael, Cayley, Coote, 
Donnelly, Forke, Garland (Bow River), Gardiner, Glen, Kay, Lucas, Malcolm, 
McKenzie, McMillan, Millar, Motherwell, Ross, Spence, Spotton, Steedsman, 
Stirling, Vallance, Young. 

Mr. George Melvor, Manager of the Central Selling Agency of the Cana- 
dian Grain Pools, was called, sworn, and submitted to examination. 
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The chairman read a telegram from the Secretary of the North West Grain 
Dealers Association stating that the Association did not wish to give evidence 
before the Committee and briefly setting out the views of the Association on the 
subject under consideration by the Committee. 

The telegram was ordered printed in the record. , 

Members of the committee raised the question of the calling of further wit- 
nesses and after discussion it was the sense of the committee that no witnesses 
other than those already summoned, would be called or heard. 

It being one o’clock the committee adjourned to re-convene at 4 p.m. 

The committee re-convened at 4 o’clock with Mr. Kay in the chair. 

The examination of the witness George MclIvor was proceeded with and at 
5.30 o’clock p.m., the witness was discharged and the committee adjourned till 
Monday, May 20, at 11 a.m. 

A. A. FRASER, 


Clerk of Committee. 


House oF CoMMONS, 
Monpay, May 20, 1929. 


The committee came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Glen in the absence of Mr. 
Kay, presiding. 

Members Present: Messrs. Bock, Bowen, Brown, Carmichael, Cayley, Coote, 
Donnelly, Glen, Lucas, Maleolm, McKenzie, McMillan, Millar, Motherwell, 
Ross, Steedsman, Stewart, Totzke, Vallance, Young. 

Robert C. Steel, of the Grain Checking Department of the Saskatchewan 
Pool, was called, sworn and submitted to examination. 

At one o’clock the committee adjourned for further examination of the 
witness till 4 p.m. 

The committee re-convened at 4 o’clock Mr. Brown presiding. 

The witness of the morning, Robert C. Steel was re-called, further examined 
and discharged. 


The committee adjourned till Tuesday, May 21, at 11 a.m. 
A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


House or Commons, 
Turspay, May 21, 1929. 

The meeting came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Bancroft, Barber, Bock, Brown, Carmichael, 
Cayley, Coote, Descoteaux, Donnelly, Garland (Bow River), Gardiner, Glen, 
Kay, Lucas, Malcolm, McKenzie, McMillan, Maybee, Millar, Motherwell, Ross 
(Moose Jaw), Sinclair (Queens, P.E.I.), Steedsman, Stewart (Edmonton W.), 
Totzke, Vallance, Young (Saskatoon). 

On the opening of the meeting Mr. Millar presented certain documents 
respecting grading by protein. The documents in question were handed to the 
Clerk for perusal and consideration by the sub-committee to report whether 
same should be printed in the record. 

Mr. Donnelly moved:—That the Report of the Royal Grain Commission, 
1925, the Interim Report of the Royal Grain Commission, 1928, and the Printed 
Evidence and Report of the Agricultural Committee, 1928, be filed and taken 
as evidence for consideration by this Committee. Carried. 

Leslie H. Boyd, Chairman of the Board of Grain Commissioners, was 
called, sworn and submitted to examination. 

At one o’clock the Committee adjourned until 4 p.m. 
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The Committee reconvened at 4 p.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 

Matthew Snow, one of the Members of the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
was called, sworn and examined. 

Upon the examination of the witness it appeared that the commissioners 
were working on a statement of recommendation for improvement of the Grain 
Act, and it was deemed advisable to adjourn to permit such statement to be 
completed and presented. 

The Committee adjourned until Wednesday, May 22, at 10 a.m. 

A. A. FRASER, 


Clerk of Committee. 


House or Commons, 
Wepnespay, May 22, 1929. 


The Committee came to order at 11 o’clock a.m. Mr. Kay presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Anderson, Bock, Brown, Carmichael, Coote, 
Donnelly, Garland (Bow River), Glen, Kay, Lucas, Malcolm, McMillan, 
McPhee, Millar, Motherwell, Ross, Stewart, Totzke, Vallance, Young. 

Mr. Leslie H. Boyd, Chairman of the Board of Grain Commissioners, 

Mr. Matthew Snow, a member of the Board of Grain Commissioners and 

Mr. F. J. Rathbone, Secretary of the Board of Grain Commissioners, were 
severally called and submitted to examination. 

Mr. Boyd, Chairman of the Board submitted and filed with the Committee 
a memorandum of proposed amendments to the Canada Grain Act. 

The Committee adjourned at one o’clock to re-convene at the call of the 


chair. 
A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


House or Commons, 
Monpay, June 3, 1929. 


The Committee came to order at 11 a.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 

Members present: Messrs. Anderson (Halton), Bancroft, Brown, Campbell, 
Cayley, Charters, Coote, Donnelly, Fansher (Last Mountain), Gardiner, Glen, 
Howden, Kay, Lucas, Malcolm, McMillan, Millar, Motherwell, Ross (Moose 
Jaw), Steedsman, Stewart (Edmonton West), Totzke, Vallance. 

The Chairman informed the Committee that the Sub-Committee had 
decided to defer presenting a report until the Committee should decide on a 
recommendation presently to be submitted on the question. of taking further 
evidence. 

The Chairman thereupon presented a recommendation from the Sub- 
Committee as follows: 


That your Sub-Committee having received a request that the main 
Committee should hear more evidence on the question of the prohibition 
of mixing of the Statutory Grades Nos. 1, 2 and 3 “Spring Wheat,” have 
agreed to submit this request to the main Committee for consideration 
and decision. 

A motion being then put to adopt the said recommendation it was moved 
in amendment that only such evidence as could be heard at the next sitting of 
the Committee should be taken. 

The question being then put on the amendment, the same carried. 

The motion as amended carried. 

The Committee adjourned till 8 p.m. 


lvi SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE 


The Committee reconvened at § p.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members present: Messrs. Anderson (Halton), Bancroft, Barber, Benoit, 
Brown, Campbell, Cayley, Coote, Donnelly, Fansher (Last Mountain) , Gardiner, 
Glen, Howden, Kay, Lucas, McKenzie, McMillan, Maybee, Millar, Ross (Moose 
Jaw), Steedsman, Stewart (Hdmonton West), Totzke, Vallance. 


Mr. Malcolm, a member of the Committee presented a written statement 
handed him by Mr. A. B. Hudson, Counsel for the Winnipeg Grain Trade. 

After discussion as to the admissibility of the statement as evidence, a 
motion was adopted, that the said statement be referred to the Sub-Committee 
for consideration. 


Mr. T. A. Crerar, president of the United Grain Growers Ltd., appeared 
before the Committee, was examined and retired. 


Mr. E. B. Ramsay, an Officer of the Pool was then called, examined and 
retired. 


The Committee adjourned sine die. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


Hause or Commons, 


Wepnespay, June 5, 1929. 


The Committee came to order at 3 o’clock, p.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


Members Present: Messrs. Bancroft, Bock, Bowen, Brown, Campbell, Car- 
michael, Cayley, Charters, Coote, Donnelly, Fansher (Last Mountain), Garland 
{Bow River), Gardiner, Glen, Kay, Lucas, McKenzie, McMillan, Maybee, Mil- 
lar, Motherwell, Ross, Senn, Sinclair (Queens), Steedsman, Stewart, Totzke, 
Vallance. 


The Chairman presented the unanimous Report of the sub-committee ap- 
pointed to draft such a report. 


The report as so presented was read clause by clause and each clause was 
adopted, amended or struck out on separate motion. 


At six o’clock the Committee rose and reported progress, to re-convene at 
8.30 p.m. 


The Committee re-convened at 8.30 p.m., Mr. Kay presiding. 


The report of the sub-committee was again taken under consideration and 
all of the clauses thereof having been dealt with the Committee adopted the 
said report with certain amendments and instructed the Chairman to present 
the report to the House. 


The Committee then adjourned. 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


HovusE or Commons, 
Wepnespay, March 138, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 4 
o’clock, the Chairman, Mr, Kay, presiding. 


The CHarrMaNn: Gentlemen, we have with us this afternoon certain repre- 
sentatives of the Wheat Pool, who would like to discuss with the committee some 
of the problems which they in common with the producers, have to face. 


A. J. McPuatt, called. 


The Witness: What do you want me to do, Mr. Chairman? 
The CuHatrMAN: The committee is at your disposal. 


The Witness: I will just outline the proposals the Pool have in mind, in 
connection with the question of administration. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you state, for the information of the committee, what your position 
is?—A. I am president of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, and of the Central 
Selling Agency. Mr. Chairman, we as three pools, the Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta pools, have been giving quite serious consideration to the question 
of amendments to the Canada Grain Act, and improvements in the way of 
handling grain, for some considerable time. We have had a grading committee 
representative of the three prairie provinces who have given very close study to 
these questions, and we have arrived at certain conclusions in regard to the 
matters that I propose to deal with. In this outline are matters on which the 
three provincial Boards have arrived at a unanimous opinion. They have 
arrived at a unanimous decision to make recommendation with regard to amend- 
ments to the Canada Grain Act and certain regulations. 

Now, the first is the eliminating of mixing in the port of Montreal. It is 
known, and it is not denied, that the practice of mixing is carried on in the 
port of Montreal in connection with barley, rye, and Durum wheat. Now, 
according to my information, and according to any information we have as 
organizations, there is no mixing carried on in connection with our hard spring 
western wheats. The mixing is carried on between barley and rye and Durum 
wheat with American grain that is shipped through the port of Montreal to 
Europe. We know that that is illegal, and I think it is acknowledged that the 
practice is, at the present time, illegal. Wesimply want to have the law enforced 
in order to prohibit all mixing because we find it affects the sale of our grain— 
Durums, rye and barley—in the markets of Europe. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 


Q. If it is illegal, what authority should enforce this?—A. The Board of 
Grain Commissioners or the Department of Trade and Commerce, under which 
the Board of Grain Commissioners operate. The Board of Grain Commissioners 
operate under the direction of the Department of Trade and Commerce. Any 
questions in connection with this matter I would like to have answered by our 
legal man. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do you think it is possible to stop them?—A. Yes, it is quite easy to 
stop them. It is the mixing of American grain with our Canadian grain. 


By Mr. Brown: 
Q. That is true in regard to the oats and rye as well as Durum wheat?—A. 
I have never heard of any complaint of mixing oats; but barley and rye. | 
Q. It is American grain that is mixed with them?—A. Yes, American 
grain. We feel that we have a good quality of these grains grown in western 
Canada and we would much prefer to market these grains on our own certificate 
and without their being mixed. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Have you any knowledge as to the correctness of the report that Argen- 
tine grain has been brought in for purposes of mixing with our Canadian grain? 
—A. We investigated the report that appeared in newspapers some time ago 
but according to our information there has never been any Argentine wheat 
brought in to the port of Montreal for the last fifteen years, and I do not 
believe there was any before that. I do not think there was any foundation for 
the report. That is the opinion we have. 


By Mr. Campbell: 

Q. This is purely a question for administration. It seems to me the proper 
body to go to would be the Government and not the Committee. A. Possibly I 
should not have mentioned this. I think it is possible because it simply is 
a matter of administration, of enforcing a law that already exists. 


Mr. GaruaNp (Bow River): I think we should have this information. 


The CuHatrrmMan: I think Mr, McPhail and the other gentleman from the 
pool should be left to make their statement without any interruption. They 
can go as far as they like and cover any points they like if they find the 
administration and provisions of the Act are not satisfactory. 


The Witness: Another matter on which we have arrived at a unanimous 
conclusion is: we believe that the practice of mixing as now practised at the 
head of the lakes has a bad effect on the quality of our wheat. We believe 
in the first place that there should be no earnings or profits in handling wheat 
or any commodity through warehouse facilities other than the tariffs that are 
set. for that purpose. I think that will explain our foundation attitude. We 
believe that mixing as now carried on should be eliminated as far as it is 
possible and practicable to do so; and as a means to an end we recommend 
that there be a higher standard established for out-turn grades in the terminals. 
at Fort William as against the standards used at the primary inspection point. 
We suggest that as a means to setting up a higher standard at Fort William 
we take seventy-five percent of the average quality of each grade at the 
primary inspection point together with twenty-five percent of the minimum 
at the primary inspection point and use that mixture as a standard for the 
out-turn grade from the terminal elevators. I think this would be a correct. 
interpretation. It would mean, if it was accurately done, that such a standard 
at Fort William would result in being thirty-seven and one half percent higher 
than the standard that is used at the primary inspection point, or twelve and. 
one half percent below the average quality at the primary inspection point. 
It would leave a twenty-five percent lee-way around the average quality of 
the grain—twelve and one half percent below the average and twelve and one 
half per cent above the average. We find it is necessary to have the lee-way 
in order to ensure the possibility of the pool or any other grain organization. 
being able to get out their wheat on that higher standard. 
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We believe that this will practically eliminate mixing; it will ensure a 
uniformly higher quality in each grade going out from the terminal elevators, 
and we regard that as important from the standpoint of being able to secure 
the most dollars and cents for all our wheat. For instance, if you were to 
abolish mixing simply by law, by statute, without raising the standard, you 
would create a condition where you would have cargoes of wheat going from 
the terminal ranging in quality all the way from the minimum of the grade 
to the maximum of the grade. This is a matter of opinion, of course; but it 
can be taken fairly well for granted that the buyer on the other side of the 
water will be influenced more in the direction of bidding on the minimum 
quality of the grain because that is what he will possibly get or quite probably 
get a great part of the time. 


One of the arguments that have been used so far in favour of mixing is that 
by mixing down to somewhere as close as possible to the minimum of the grade 
you provide for as nearly as possible a uniform quality of grain going out 
in any particular cargo, and, therefore, you get more dollars and cents actually 
out of all your wheat. We believe that although that is true, or probably 
true, you are mixing down all the time—you are mixing down to the minimum. 
Our suggestion would mean that grain companies, ourselves as well as other 
grain companies, would be compelled to mix up as well as down in order 
to have a uniform average quality of the grain gomg out from ‘terminal 
elevators. We believe that a uniform quality of grain in all cargoes is 
essential, or very necessary from the standpoint of the people who buy our 
grain. I do not know whether that is going far enough in order to make 
it clear or not; but that is the proposal. Another suggestion that we have is 
a re-definition of Three Northern. We believe that the present definition 
of Three Northern in the Canadian Grain Act is too indefinite and vague, 
and we want to have a new definition that will make more clear and distinct 
the qualities of grain that can go into the Three Northern class—or in @ 
word, tighten up that grade. In the past we have come to feel that as a 
result of the loose interpretation, or the loose definition of that grade in the 
Act it allows for the dumping of too much inferior quality of grain and results. 
in a lower quality of Three Northern, and also in a wider spread between 
Two and Three Northern than should exist in fairness to the farmers. 

The principal change in the definition of Three Northern is that it would 
provide for a certain definite percentage of hard red vitreous kernels which is 
not provided for at all in the present Act. We also suggest a new definition of 
One and Two Amber Durum. We feel that the present definition in the present 
Act is not clear enough—not distinct enough, and we would like a tightening up 
of the definition of these two grades as well. I understand that the definitions 
which we are recommending are definitions in connection with these three grades 
which have been worked cut and recommended by Mr. Serls, former Chief 
Inspector, who is now Chairman of the Appeal Board; but our organizations are 
quite in accord with his idea in this connection. 


Another suggestion that we have is that we establish another grade— 
another commercial grade between the new definition of Three Northern and 
the present standard of Six without disturbing, the present standard of Six 
largely for the same reason as we have for asking for a redefinition of number 
Three, This year, for instance, there are around twelve or thirteen cents of a 
spread between the prices of four and five and around fifteen to sixteen cents 
between the price of five and six. We consider that that is altogether too wide 
a variation in the price between these grades, and the only way we can remedy 


it is by making provision for the insertion of another grade in order to take up 
the slack. 


Mr. A. iJ. il. 
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If a farmer has an extra good Six this year that might be almost a Five but 
it goes into Six which is discounted to the extent of fifteen or sixteen cents. That 
is the real reason why we ask for the insertion of another grade, or a provision 
that another grade be established. 

Now, I have another suggestion. I do not know whether it requires an 
amendment to the Act or regulations of the Board of Grain Commissioners, but 
at the present time wheat must contain over seventeen per cent of wild oats 
before a farmer is settled with on the basis of the separation. If there is under 
seventeen per cent of wild oats in his wheat he is settled with on the basis of 
screenings. We are of the opinion that, from the standpoint of equity to the 
farmers, we should have a change in the regulations that would provide that 
when there is over three per cent of wild oats in wheat the farmer should be 
settled with on the basis of the separation just the same as if it were damp oats 
or barley or anything else. 

Another suggestion is in connection with tough grain. In 1926 and ’27 we 
had more tough grain in western Canada than we ever had in any other year. 
Any grain containing from 14-4 to 17 per cent is tough grain, and the usual dis- 
count for tough as against straight grade is eight cents a bushel. The farmer 
who happens to have 14-6 instead of 14-4 has a discount of eight cents taken 
from his wheat. We feel that that variation there is too wide and we recom- 
mend that another grade—we might as well put it that way—another definition 
be set up in tough wheat, and that wheat containing from 14-4 to 15-5 be classed 
as A tough and from 15-6 to 17 per cent be classed as B tough. We have made 
an effort to carry that out in our own organization this year, but we feel that it 
is almost impossible to do it unless it is passed as an amendment, or as a regu- 
lation, by the Board of Grain Commissioners and put into effect officially. We 
cannot. The same reasons that apply to the insertion of another grade apply 
in connection with that as well. We are strongly of the opinion too that an auto- 
matic sampler that we have experimented with this last year should be made 
official and recognized officially by the Board of Grain Commissioners and the 
Inspection Department. There has been a great deal of uneasiness amongst the 
farmers of the west regarding the reliability of the manner in which the samples 
are taken by probe method in the yards up until the present time. I do not 
see that I need go into that. That will probably come out later on. We have 
experimented this year, or last year, with an automatic sampler which is placed 
on the belt inside the elevator after a carload is unloaded and the sample is 
taken off the belt automatically, which is a very accurate sample. I do not think 
there is any question of that; the Inspection Department acknowledges that it 
is an accurate sample of the car, much more accurate than the sample which can 
be taken by the probe method in the yards. I would like to have that recog- 
nized and put officially under the Inspection Department. 

We also recommend an increase in the number of members of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. We feel that the Board should be larger in number; that 
there should probably be a member of the Board in each of the provinces to look 
after complaints and difficulties that arise, and we believe there should be a great 
deal more moving around the country by them than they have ever done in the 
past, in order to become really acquainted with the problems of the farmers and 
the problems that are making the farmers uneasy, particularly in years of diffi- 
culty such as this. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, that is a very brief outline of our recommendations 
at this time. I might say that we feel that, in any event, if a higher standard 
is put into effect such as we suggest, it would probably be desirable to have 
legislation protecting a public terminal against the necessity of accepting a 
run of particularly low quality grain in any particular grade. There is a possi- 
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bility that if the standard we suggest were put into effect that some organiza- 
tions might try to get some particularly low quality of grain in any grade off 
their own hands by dumping it in a public terminal and thereby making it 
impossible for a public terminal to get the grain out of the terminal at this 
raised standard. 

I want to discuss the ticket that has been known as the Hybrid ticket, 
but I would very much prefer, Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Milliken dealt with that, 
because it is a legal question. 


The CHarrman: We have until six o’clock, Mr. MacPhail, and you 
are perfectly free to divide the time between you. 


The Witness: It is a very important question as far as we are concerned. 
I would much prefer having our counsel deal with it. 


The Cuamrman: Are there any questions? 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. There is just one question that occurred to me when you were speak- 
ing of the mixing of grain at Montreal. What conclusive evidence have you, 
or have you any evidence that such mixing has been going on?—A. We have 
known for a long time, Mr. Chairman, that the practice has been carried on. 
We know, for instance, that they had a meeting of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners at Montreal, I think about two months ago—a meeting that our 
General Solicitor attended—and there was no attempt at denial of the mix- 
ing being practised in the manner I have described. 

Q. Did you bring this to the attention of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Would it not be just as easy to prohibit mixing at the head of the. 
lakes and to prevent it by administrative authority as it is to prohibit the mix- 
ing in Montreal?—A. Mixing is prohibited in Montreal so far as western spring 
wheat is concerned. 

Q. You said you thought it would be quite an easy matter to prevent it; you 
expressed that view that it would be easy to prevent it; would it not be just 
as easy to prevent it at Fort William and Port Arthur if you had the regulations? 
—A. Probably, yes. I would like to make this clear, Mr. Chairman, that the 
matters I have outlined and dealt with are matters on which the three prairie 
pools have agreed unanimously. That is the matters that I have dealt with. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. You indicated a comparison between the automatic sampler at Fort 
William and the method at Winnipeg. Do you anticipate that the sampling will 
be done at Fort William and that the Winnipeg sampling will be eliminated? 
Ts that the idea?—A. I think that the final inspection will be at Fort William 
as it is now, but it will be more so under the automatic sampling. I am of 
the opinion—of course my opinion might not be the same a year from now— 
but I am rather inclined to think that we will always have to continue to 
have the probe sample taken in Winnipeg, if for no other reason than as a 
guide to binning the wheat in the terminals, because by the time you get the 
sample by the automatic process the wheat is on the road to the bin. I think you 
will have to have the probe as a guide. 

Q. As regards the two grades of tough wheat, that would require if 
your proposition were carried out, that it be inserted in the Act; whereas, I 
believe to-day there is no percentage indicated in the Act?—A. Mr. Milliken is 
shaking his head at me. There will have to be a provision to my mind; it will 
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have to be recognized officially, whether it is by an amendment to the Act 
or a regulation of the Board of Grain Commissioners. Mr. Milliken 15 In 
a better position to answer that question that I am. It will have to be 
recognized officially in some way; either by amendment or by regulation 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners. 

Q. In regard to protecting the public elevator against a big flow of low 
grade wheat, have you a practical proposition as to that? It seems to me it 
would be a difficult proposition —A. I do not know whether our counsel has any- 
thing in the way of a suggestion; but it would seem to me that it would be quite 
an easy thing or practical thing to do, provided that this higher standard was: 
set up. There should be some provision made that a public terminal could pro- 
tect itself against accepting a run of low quality grain in any grade. 

Q. You could if you were receiving it from one source, but if it were coming 
in from a variety of sources?—A. It would not likely be, unless it was coming 
from one source. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. How could cargoes go out of the public elevators, coming in from many 
sources some above the minimum, some at the top—always a great many cars 
from different sourees—how could cargoes possibly go out as you have described, 
some near the middle and some near the top? What particular circumstance 
would ever permit a cargo to go out near the maximum?—A. Again, I would 
like to say that I am not a practical grain man, but in the answer I will give I 
will be guided by our own practical men and what they tell me. I know that is 
likely to be a fact. For instance, you might have a run of particularly low 
quality Three Northern, or any other grade you might name, coming from 
northern Saskatchewan over Canadian Northern lines and going to certain ter- 
minals; that is, if there was nothing to interfere with it ordinarily running to 
- certain terminals. You might have an entirely different quality of Three 
Northern—perhaps a high quality of Three Northern—coming from southern 
Saskatchewan over C.P.R. lines and going to other terminals. I think that can 
be stated as a fact. You would have a different quality of the same grade in 
different terminals. 

Q. Admitting a slight variation, I do not think there is any denial of that; 
but I do not think they ever come out of those bins—some near the bottom and 
some near the top. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
Q. It is not a slight variation in the case mentioned, it is a very wide varia- 
tion, and makes the difference in a grade?—-A. Quite possibly a very wide varia- 
tion in the quality of the same grade. 


By Mr. Campbell: 
Q. Have you any reason to believe that any of the grain leaving Fort 
William with a certificate final is mixed at Montreal?—-A. No, we have no reason 
to believe that. 


By Mr. Fansher (Wast Mountain): 


Q. With reference to the price or spread between grades, I think you said 
that No. 5 was eleven cents below No. 4, and No. 6 was around fifteen or six- 
teen cents below No. 5. There are twenty-seven cents between No. 4 and No. 6. 
Would it not be advisable, instead of putting in one grade there, when we are 
going to tighten up No. 3, that is, making the margin from high 3 to low 3 
lower than it now is, is there not a possibility for two grades in there, to give 
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the producer of wheat something nearer to the value than he would receive with 
one grade only? My contention is this, that where the spread between grades is 
greater than five cents, there should be an addition of 4A or 4B, 5A or 5B, and 
narrow number 4 up, in order that the spread would not be so great, because 
a man shipping in the highest, No. 6, would have to take the low price. This 
proposal of only one point below 5, penalizes to the extent of sixteen cents, so 
why not have two grades? It would be as easy to insert two grades in the Act 
as one, if the grades are narrowed from 3 to 6. I think there is room for that. 
What is your opinion?—A. I would say as to that, that if this was an average 
year, I would personally be of the opinion that there was room for two grades, 
and it might not be out of place to have a provision made or authority given 
to somebody, the Board of Grain Commissioners or somebody else, to deal with 
a situation that arises in a year like this, when there is such a tremendous 
volume of low quality grain. Inthe average year, when we have not a very 
great deal of low grade grain, due to any cause, I think the insertion of one 
grade would be enough, because it is not alone the intrinsic value of the grain; 
the wide spread between one grade and another is determined to a large extent 
by the quantity of that grain. Grade No. 6 is a drug on the market this year, 
largely on account of the tremendous quality of No. 6 on the market. 

Q. I see your point. It is not the variation in the quality as between high 
5 and low 5, it is the quantity that determines it?—-A. No, I would not say that. 
I would say that they both have to be taken into consideration. For instance, 
if you had a very small quantity of No. 6 Northern this year, a very small 
quantity, I do not believe there would be the spread between No. 5 and No. 6 
that exists to-day, just for the reason that in the year 1926, the year we had 
a much larger percentage and a tremendously higher volume of tough grain than 
we have ever had in Western Canada, the actual spread between tough and 
straight grade was seven to eight cents per bushel on the actual selling price. The 
next year, although we had a very large volume of tough grain, we did not have 
as much as we had in 1926, when all grades were down, sometimes as low as 
four cents per bushel. The actual intrinsic value of tough as compared with 
straight grain would not be so noticeable unless there was a much greater 
quantity and a greater spread than in other years. 

This year we have a very small percentage, perhaps less than one half per 
cent, of tough grain. Our actual selling spread will not be more than one and a 
half to one and three-quarter cents per bushel. Does that make clear what I 
mean? Volume has a great deal to do with it, as well as the intrinsic value of 
the grain, in determining the spreads. So that in an ordinary year there is a 
possibility that you would not need the insertion of the one grade. That is a 
possibility. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Have you any reason to believe that the practice of mixing is carried 
on in connection with Canadian wheat going through American ports?—A. No, 
we have no reason to believe as an organization that that practice is carried on. 

Q. You have no evidence of it?—A. No, we have no evidence of it. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. You made a statement that there was grain coming back with other 
grain mixed in with it?—A. We have no evidence, as an organization. I may say 
that I made enquiries from buyers on the other side last year, and I asked them 
if they were buying Canadian wheat would they have any preference if they 
had a choice of ports, American or Canadian ports, and their answer was mostly 
that they would prefer to have the grain come from Canadian ports. But they 
did not state that there was any mixing or anything of that kind done, and would 
not make any statement of that kind. 
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By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Do you think there is any difference in the standard as between grain 
going through American ports and through the port of Montreal?—A. I have no 
reason to think that. 

Q. Do you think the standard of grain going out of the port of Montreal is 
equal to the standard going out of Fort William?—A. We have every reason to 
believe so. 

Q. Is there any mixing done at the transfer houses?—A. We have no reason 
to suspect that there is. I have never heard any evidence in our organization 
that there is any mixing done at the transfer houses at the lake ports. 

The CuarrMan: I do not want to make any attempt to curtail the discussion, 
but it is five o’clock and I understand there are more gentlemen here to address 
the committee. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. Mr. McPhail mentioned the fact that the Wheat Pool Board were unani- 
mously in favour of the proposition to increase the personnel of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. Would the increasing of the number of commissioners 
be worth a darn, if we did not give them more powers under the Act?—A. No, we 
would like, if they have not enough power now—and we have heard a great 
deal of the fact that they have not enough power, to see them have enough 
power under the Act to enforce the orders they think necessary to give, in order 
to properly administer the Act. We would like to see sufficient penalties author- 
ized as would enable the Board of Grain Commissioners to enforce any orders 
they give. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. If the Pools have any suggested amendment to the Act, will you file it 
with the committee?—A. Yes. We will be glad to do that. We have copies of 
the suggested amendments, car order books, etc. 


By Mr. McMillan: 
Q. Have you any copies of them for distribution among the committee?— 
A. Yes, sir, we have some, and we can easily prepare more. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. If the suggested amendments are filed with the Committee, they can 
be included in the report?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Have you any recommendations with regard to the Terminals? Are 
they to be continued?—A. I would say this. Mr. Chairman, that we feel, as 
three provincial organizations, that if you raised the standard, if our suggestion 
is accepted and the standard that we suggest is enacted into legislation, it 
will remedy the evil that is connected with the practice of mixing in private 
elevators at the present time. 

Q. Your suggestion is, not to prohibit it, but to surround it with conditions 
which will make it difficult?—A. Yes, our suggestion is that we will remove 
the incentive to mixing, which is profit. 

Q. Can that be done at Montreal without actually prohibiting it?—A. I 
think that in order, possibly to make sure that there would be no mixing 
after the grain leaves Fort William, there could easily be put in a system of 
inspection at the transfer houses in Montreal, and everywhere else. 

Q. And at Fort William?—A. Yes. sir. 
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Q. Would that apply to the head of the lakes?—A. I think so. All you 
need to do, so far as the transfer houses in Montreal and these other places 
are concerned, is to see that the grain that goes out of those houses is up to 
the standard which has to be lived up to in Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. In regard to the penalties provided in the Act, have you any reason 
to believe that the Board of Grain Commissioners have attempted to make 
use of the penalties that are now provided in the Act?—A. We have no 
reason to believe that they have made use of any penalties they have under 
the Act, no. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. In case your proposals succeed, in raising the standard, and in doing the 
thing it may do—and quite possibly will do—that is, putting the mixing 
elevators out of business, without any provision for looking after the off-grades, 
which is hospital elevator work. Suppose they should go out of business with- 
out any provision being made, that is, that there was an uncertainty as to 
what the result would be, and they made no provision for the hospital elevators’ 
work, might that not create an embarrassing situation which might cause 
a loss to the producer? Would it not be better to say, “We have definitely 
stopped mixing, now go ahead and make provision for the handling of off- 
grade wheat.”?—A. There might be. I hardly see any difficulty in the way 
of dealing with off-grade grains, because after all, although you speak of such 
a large number of grades, I understand, although I am not sure of my per- 
centage at all, that possibly 95 or 96 per cent of the grain is covered by the 
ordinary grades. Most of the off-grades are tough; damp, smutty, mixed 
grain, and I think they can all be treated with the facilities we now have at 
Fort William. We have drying and cleaning facilities, and all that sort of 
thing. I do not know, and I am not going to say that it would not be a good 
thing to do, as some members of the Committee here suggest, that in addition 
to raising the standard you prohibit mixing by law. I would not say that; I 
am presenting here the views of the three western pools on certain matters upon 
which we have unanimously agreed. But I am not going to say that what is 
suggested would be a good thing, in addition to what we are suggesting. 


By Mr. Koss (Moose Jaw): 


Q. In connection with your out-turn under the system you speak of would 
it not be well for the inspection department to see that the grain bein loaded 
into cargo boats would only go from one bin at a time and be checked by the 
automatic sampler as it goes?—A. Probably, but I may say that in addition 
to the inspections at the head of the lakes, we inspect our own grain being 
loaded into our own boats, and after all, if the sample that is being loaded 
into the boats, is up to the standard we suggest, there is no danger of the 
evils which arise from mixing—if it is up to the standard. If this standard 
is put into effect, it is a matter of having proper and strong administration, to 
see that the standard we have established is rigidly adhered to, and that 
means having a body in charge of the administration of the Act, who will 
rigidly enforce the terms of the Act. 


By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. If we prohibit mixing by law, would that prohibit the mixing of our 
wheat in the United States, say at Buffalo. A number of the grain companies 
have terminals at Buffalo, and 1f we prohibit the mixing of our wheat in Canada, 
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would there be anything to prevent them shipping their wheat to Buffalo and 
mixing it there as they saw fit?—A. We have no evidence to lead us to believe 
that there is any mixing of our grain at Buffalo. 

Q. The point is, if we prohibit it in Canada, will mixing be transferred to 
Buffalo? That is a matter for the American law, is it not? I understand the 
American law prohibits the mixing of our grain at American ports, and I un- 
derstand there are very severe penalties in that country against mixing.—A. 
That is what I have always understood. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Could that not be avoided by refusing to allow a Canadian certificate? 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Does that not only apply to mixing American and Canadian grain?— 
A. It would not forbid the Americans mixing different cargoes of the same 
grade with each other. There would be nothing wrong with that, but I under- 
stand the identity of each grade is preserved through the American ports. At 
least we have nothing to lead us to believe that it was not done, and I think 
probably we would have heard of it if it was done. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. There would soon be complaints there—-A. Yes. We have nothing to 
lead us to believe at all that the different grades of our own grain are being 
mixed in American ports. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q@. That raises a very important point and one it is hard to get accurate 
data upon. Grain that goes through in bond to the United States could not 
be mixed?—A. No. 

@. Canadian grain mixed in the United States could not receive a Cana- 
dian certificate?—A. No. 

Q. Some may say that it would make no difference, that it would be sold 
as grain of Canadian origin. The British buyer would very soon find out if 
there was a difference between grain going to the United States even though 
they were told it was of Canadian origin. It would make a difference in price 
if there was a difference in value?—A. It would very quickly be known. 


Witness retired. 


C. H. Burne tu called. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not need to take up the 
time of the Committee at any great length, but I wish to emphasize what Mr. 
McPhail said, namely, that the three pools are in agreement upon the matters 
he presented. 

There are one or two phases of it that I would like to emphasize, particu- 
larly the mixing at Montreal, because that is of particular importance to our 
province, where we raise so much Durum wheat and so much barley. However, 
the mixing that we object to and is illegal and which requires a rigid enforce- 
ment of the present legislation is, the mixing of Canadian grain with American 
grain. One excuse I understand that has been given to some members of the 
House for the mixing at Montreal is that they have to mix American barley 
with Canadian barley in order to get a barley that will sell as malting barley. 
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You farmers will readily realize that that is a ridiculous excuse, because in 

developing the market for malting barley we find that the thing the maltsters 
require of us is barley of the same type segregated, and that is why we are 
asking for the grades. I understand we are to take that up later with the 
alee the new grades of barley, so that we can segregate our malting 
arleys. 


The CHatrMAN: We are to have a meeting to-morrow morning, to take 
up the barley question. 


The Wirness: I am mentioning this in connection with Montreal, and 
you can readily see that you could not mix Canadian with American barley, 
because you would be mixing different types of barley. One thing the maltsters 
require is barley with uniform germination, and you cannot get that with differ- 
ent types of barley, if they are mixed. In the west if we mix O.A.C. with Treby 
barley we are immediately in trouble. 

The mixing of our Durum is very important. The pool has been develop- 
ing a market in Europe for these grains, under their Canadian name, that is, we 
have been developing a market for Canadian Durums which are very much 
superior to the Durums grown in the United States. I am informed that at one 
time the United States Government brought from Russia some thirty different 
varieties of Durum, some of them of very low value for making macaroni 
—that is a particular use for Durum—and these grains were put out 
to the farmers before they were properly tried out, with the result that 
the United States farmers have been growing a mixture of Durums of low value 
as compared with Canadian Durums. On account of the small volume of 
Durums in our West, they were using this Canadian Durum to build up the 
quality of this American Durum. Now, we have Durum coming forward in 
such volume that it equals about one-half the wheat handled by the Manitoba 
pool, a late yet fair Durum wheat. It is important that we market that grain 
by itself without having it mixed with American grain, so it is a very serious 
matter to the producers of Durum wheat, the same as to the producers of barley. 

With regard to enlarging the Board of Grain Commissioners, we are very 
strongly in favour of that, because the growing of grain and the handling of it 
is now a very much larger industry that it was when the Board was first 
appointed. Our western country is so wide and the distances so great, that you 
will readily see that if the Board is to keep in close touch with the producers of 
grain, it will be necessary for them to do considerable travelling. At the same 
time it may be necessary for them to have a representative at Vancouver, and 
a representative in each of the three provinces. We suggested to the Minister 
yesterday that one way of helping out the Board, if it was enlarged, would be 
to possibly furnish them with a business car, so that they could have an office 
on wheels, at least part of the time, and keep in close touch with the producer. 

As an organization which has now handled during the last five years almost 
one billion bushels of grain, we are up against this difficulty, and we know that 
other grain companies are up against the same difficulty, that is, the organiza- 
tions which handle the grain have had to do the educational work for the inspec- 
tion department, which is a large public service department, and which does no 
educational work. The producer pays for that work out of the inspection fees, 
and we feel that the educational work with the producer, as to how his grain is 
graded, should be carried on by that department, particularly because now we 
have two elements in the trade; we have the private grain trade, and the pool, 
and you are very lixely to have confusion among the growers when this educa- 
tional work is carried on from two different angles, therefore we are very 
strongly in favour of the board being so equipped that they can have men who 
can actually grade the grain, and who can at certain times in the year, when 
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the pressure of work in the inspection department is not so great, get out into 
the country, hold meetings with the farmers, and discuss these problems with 
the producers of grain. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. Has any effort been made at Montreal to stop this mixing of which 
Mr. MacPhail has been speaking?—A. Our sales man, Mr. Melvor, had a 
meeting with the Commission and the Board of Harbour Commissioners there. 
I think Mr. Milliken has the evidence. 

Q. You have the evidence taken at that meeting?—A. We have a report of 
the meeting. 

Q. Could this Committee have that; would it be available for them?—A. 
I think so. I understood that Mr. Milliken had it here. 

Mr. Mituiken: It was all taken down in shorthand and transcribed, the 
proceedings of the meeting. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. Is it possible for that report to be made available?—A. Certainly. We 
are willing to give the Committee any evidence we have on any of these 
questions. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Does the Board of Grain Commissioners not keep supervisors at Mont- 
real?—A. Yes; this has been going on with the approval of the Board. 

Q. Have you reported to the Board of Grain Commissioners?—A. We had 
a meeting with the Board of Harbour Commissioners, our salesman did. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Some years ago a plan worked very well in western Canada, when Mr. 
Castle was warehouse commissioner. He was allowed a deputy commissioner, 
Mr. Snow, who travelled the country, and I do not think we ever had less dis- 
putes than we had that year and I do not think the grain trade ever worked so 
smoothly. Your proposal is to retain the present Board of Grain Commissioners, 
and to add to it. Is that your proposal?—A. We are asking that the Board be 
enlarged to five. I may say, Mr. Millar, that we are willing to leave the per- 
sonnel of the Board to the government who is responsible for it. 

Q. Would it work out satisfactorily if the Board in future consisted of 
three members and provisions made so that they could have two or three, per- 
haps half a dozen deputies, to do this educational work; would that not work 
out as satisfactorily, and possibly more so?—A. I did not mean to leave the 
impression that the Board itself could do the educational work. My personal 
idea is, and we have discussed it at various times as to how it would work out, 
that some of these deputies would be available at certain seasons of the year to 
do the educational work. A farmer would listen to the man who actually graded 
his grain. 

With regard to the enlargement of the Board, we are strongly in favour of a 
larger Board, because the volume of grain and the area of grain growing is so 
much larger than it was when the Board was appointed. 


The CHatrMAN: These recommendations can go in as part of the record. 


General Mixing 


The Pool Boards recommend that the standard used for outgoing 
inspection from terminal elevators be on the basis of 75 per cent of the 
average of the grade passing the primary inspection point, plus 25 per 
cent of the minimum standard of that grade— 
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No. 3 Manitoba Northern Wheat: 


It is considered desirable that No. 3 Manitoba Northern Wheat be 
defined more clearly so as to give it a fair comparative value with the 
other statutory grades. A suggested definition would be as follows:— 


No. 3 Manitoba Northern Wheat shall consist of hard red spring 
wheat, equal in value to Marquis wheat; shall be reasonably sound 
and reasonably clean, weighing not less than 57 pounds to the bushel 
and shall contain 25 per cent of hard red vitreous kernels, or may be 
composed of soft varieties of red spring wheat of fair milling quality 
which shall be reasonably sound and reasonably clean, weighing not 
less than 58 pounds to the bushel and contain not less than 35 per cent 
of red kernels. May contain Amber or Red Durum singly or in 
combination up to two per cent. 


Nos. 1 and 2 C.W. Amber Durum: 


It is also considered desirable that the Amber Durum wheats which are 
becoming more and more standard crops in large areas of the West should 
be more clearly defined than is at present the case, a suggested definition 
would be as follows:— 


No. 1 Canada Western Amber Durum Wheat shall include all 
varieties of Amber Durum wheat equal in milling value to Mindum 
Durum. Shall be sound and clean, weighing not less than 62 pounds 
to the bushel and shall be composed of 75 per cent of hard amber 
coloured kernels. It shall not contain singly or in combination, more 
than 5 per cent of other varieties of Spring or Winter wheat. 


No. 2 Canada Western Amber Durum Wheat shall consist of 
varieties of Amber Durum wheat equal in milling value to Mindum; 
shall be reasonably sound and reasonably clean, weighing not less 
than 60 pounds to the bushel and shall be composed of 60 per cent 
of hard amber coloured kernels and containing not more than 10 
per cent of other varieties of spring or winter wheat nor more than 
5 per cent of Red Durum or may be composed of varieties of Amber 
Durum which are inferior to Mindum but which are of fair milling 
value, sound and clean, weighing not less than 62 pounds to the 
bushel and shall be composed of 75 per cent of hard amber coloured 
kernels and containing not more than 5 per cent of other varieties 
of spring or winter wheat, nor more than 5 per cent of the variety 
of Red Durum. 


The CHatrMAN: We have with us Mr. Plumer, a member of the Alberta 
Pool, representing Mr. Wood, president of the Alberta Pool. 


BENJAMIN PLUMER Called. 


Mr. Prumer: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think the ground has been 
fairly well covered, but I would like to state our position in this matter in 
this way, that we have come to you with a number of recommendations and 
suggestions which we believe are going to work for the benefit of the entire 
trade. 


You must get this picture in your mind, when you are dealing with ques- 
tions affecting the administration of the Canada Grain Act and the business 
of handling grain. It is this: that we are representing, as we do, one-half of all 
the grain that is marketed, and we are going to be just as much affected as 
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anyone can possibly be if these changes we are suggesting should be made. 
We are not asking for some restriction to be placed upon someone else that 
we are not prepared to stand by ourselves. We will be just as much affected, 
so that if it is a detriment to anyone it is a detriment to us. 

As has been indicated to you, these matters have been reviewed at consider- 
able length by our experts in the different departments with which we have 
had to deal; we have had our country terminal elevator men, our country 
elevator manager, our legal men, and the advice of all the different branches 
of the grain handling department of our, concern which has, as you know, 
wide ramifications, and we want you to bear in mind definitely that these 
things have been suggested with the idea in mind of effecting definite better- 
ments in the grain handling machine as we see it. We do not feel that any 
suggestion of upsetting the whole machine as we know it now, causing a sort of 
cevolution in grain handling, is a thing to be desired. You cannot turn over 
an organized machine, over night, which has been built up over twenty-five years 
or more. What we want to do is to pick out certain things here and there we 
see can be improved and logically improved upon, and to effect those improve- 
ments with just as small a degree of confusion as possible. 

I used to be as an individual just as strong a supporter of the idea of 
abolishing mixing probably as any of you; I was just as much concerned with 
the grading of grain from the protein content point of view as any of you. 
We have though in discussing this thing found several conditions that might 
prove quite embarrassing if we tried to put them into effect prematurely, but 
| believe just as sincerely as that I am standing here to-day that we will come 
to these two points we have in mind. We are going to get to that stage 
just as surely as this thing is needed. We have never before had an organized 
body that was in a position to study this question from the producers’ stand- 
point and figure out what the effect would be on the people involved. We 
could ask for some very radical changes, and they might be put into effect 
by people who have the power to do these things. We do not believe though 
that we would be well advised to ask for something which we were not sure 
could be worked out. We are asking for a practical solution of a number 
of things which we find need a solution and which have been indicated to you. 
We have different views amongst the members of the three boards of three 
pools, and there is probably just as wide a variance of opinion as there is 
among the men in this gathering to-day or amongst the men who are concerned 
with the growing of grain in Western Canada. But we have agreed unani- 
mously that we can go this far, and we propose to ask that assistance be given 
to us in going this far. Then, as the situation develops we will go on from 
there. If we find that 100 per cent abolition of mixing is desirable and that 
this other is not all we hoped it would be, it is a big step in the direction of 
_ that same 100 per cent. But our technical men tell us that this is the utmost 

limit to which we can expect to go. I think you will find when other opinions 
are expressed to you by those standing in a different position from the pool 
men that they will tell you the same thing, but will probably tell you it is 
impossible. They may do that. We believe, being 50 per cent concerned with 
the change, that we can go further. I have not much more to say to you, 
but I want to suggest to you in all seriousness that when you discuss this 
thing you keep in mind the fact that you have to move through your own 
organizations—you men who are not in the pool—and that these organizations 
which will handle your grain are faced with the difficulty of taking it in in 
the country and finally shipping it cut through some ocean port. You have 
sufficient facilities to handle this grain, as they are now constituted. If you 
expect to set up some peculiar system of handling, which is of questionable 
value, and which will cost a lot of money to provide the additional machinery 
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which will be required to perform this special service you must make allow- 
ances for that. Remember that the money always comes out of the wheat 
profits of the country and the terminal elevators and organizations which 
handle it, and it always will. When I say “wheat”, I mean grain. You must 
also remember that if you ask for special expenditures, you have to pay for 
them. Keep that in mind. I have nothing further to say, unless there are 
some question which some of the members might care to ask, in which event 
I will answer them as best I can. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. I gathered from Mr. McPhail’s remarks that mixing is prohibited at 
Montreal, but that there are certain practices in effect there. Is it prohibited by 
so many words in the Grain Act? 


Mr. Miuurken: Yes. The Canada Grain Act says that Canadian wheat 
cannot be mixed in Montreal, and if American wheat is shipped through the 
port of Montreal and a certificate given, that certificate must state that it is 
all of American origin. There is a certificate being given to-day which does not 
say anything about American production, and it is issued with the approval 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. Then the only way to stop it is to enforce the prohibition?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. If we are to be safe at the head of the lakes must we not also enforce 
the prohibition there, and should we not be asking the same thing all along 
the line?—A. You must remember this, gentlemen, that you really have two 
different problems with which to deal as between Montreal and Fort William. 
You have a hundred grades offered at Fort William which must be disposed 
of for the benefit of the men who have grown them. They have not always 
“grown the grades which have been injured by frost or other agencies. Not 
of their own choice: they have been the victims of some untoward circumstance 
which has placed that grain in this position for this particular year. You have a 
large number of grades offered to you at Fort William which are amalgamated 
into a lesser number of grades shipped through the transfer houses and out 
through the port of Montreal and the American seaboard; so this problem is 
considerably different from the one you have to deal with at the first terminal 
point. 
By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You said that at some time in the future mixing would be done away 
with. We have listened this afternoon to a great deal of argument one way 
and the other, and the idea of the pool seems to be not to do away with the 
mixing, but to change it to mix up, as Mr. McPhail says, instead of mixing down. 
We have, however, had no argument or reason why mixing should not be done 
away with. You ask us to take your word for it, and the only reason we 
have so far was from Mr. McPhail who said that we could not get a uniform 
grade. We want some argument or reason why mixing should not be done 
away with entirely, and that is what I am expecting you people to give us—A. 
I can give you several very apparent reasons, as handlers of grain, why mixing in 
the past has been a convenience to the producer. You have had within the 
last two months a complete tie-up of the Canadian Pacific main line to Van- 
couver which particularly affected Alberta. The trade and ourselves have boats 
coming in to that port which are fed by a stream of grain continually flowing 
there, and which is made up by sections which meet these particular boats as 
they arrive. You know within a few days of the time that these boats are to 
arrive to take your grain, and you prepare for them in your shipments. We 
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had a complete cut-off of that stream of grain; it found its way around to a 
degree, but if a boat comes up to take a cargo of No. 4 wheat and you do not 
have a sufficient amount of No. 4, you are faced with perhaps a £100 per day 
demurrage on that boat, and where are you going to get your grain? That 


has been a convenience in the past. 
Q. That is provided for in the Act. You can ship a mixed cargo on boats.— 


A. If you have already sold a cargo of No. 4 your buyer may take your No. 3 
at the same price, or he may take your No. 5 at a considerable discount, but 
he has the edge on you as far as the taking of it is concerned. That is between 
you and your buyer. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


‘Q. You say it is possible to mix the grades as they come in to ship as 
near No. 4 as possible?—A. That is what you have to do. 

Q. And if you cannot do it, you will be held up?—A. It might cost you con- 
siderable money. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Is that the reason why we are asking for a 25 per cent allowance in the 
mixture, because this is an organization which was founded particularly on many 
of these things practised in the grain trade prior to its establishment, and now 
you tell us that in order to get these things we will have to do certain things 
here—A. The chief objection we have had to this mixing practice is that the 
work is done, but we do not get the benefit of it as farmers. If we got every 
cent there was in it, we would not care what was done with it. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What percentage of your own wheat do you handle through your own 
elevators and what percentage through the line elevators?—A. Through our’* 
Alberta elevators we have handled a little better than 60 per cent. 

Q. Of your own wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much would that be—of the province?—A. We do not know what 
the total production is this year and will not until the season is finished, but 
we will handle in the neighbourhood of 50 per cent or slightly better, and we 
will handle around 60 per cent of that through our own elevators. 

Q. That means you return to the farmers about 30 per cent of the profits 
for mixing, because you do not handle the other 40 per cent, and you lose 20 
per cent which goes to the line elevators. You want to continue that practice 
in order to return to the farmer this 30 per cent and 20 per cent to the line 
elevators?—A. No, sir. I do not see it the same way. The picture, as I see it, 
is that it does not make any difference whether it is pool grain or non-pool 
grain, if it comes to the terminal on a certain basis and is put out practically 
on the same basis. The buyer pays for it on the basis of what he gets, and that 
affects every one, whether pool or non-pool. The basis of price is the value 
that is contained in the grain, to the buyer. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. If the bases be low, they all lose?—A. You can set your bases high or 
low. There is no middle line. 

Q. You are referring to the new bases?—A. Yes. 

Q. I was interested in your remark in regard to protein. I do not know 
whether I understood you to mean that this was coming in time. There are 
some difficulties in the way, but do you believe that it is coming in time?—A. 
If it is a logical thing to do, I believe it is coming as sure as I am standing 
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here to-day. For the information of you gentlemen, I will say that in the new 
building we are putting up in Winnipeg we are putting in the nucleus of a 
research department which will handle some of these questions that we have 
not had the time or the space to handle heretofore. 

Q. We had a definite proposal before the committee last year. While you 
are here, could you spare the time to give the committee some evidence on that 
point?—A. It would depend on when the hearing is to be held. I do not know 
just what you have in mind, Mr. Millar. Would the hearing be soon or later? 

Q. Perhaps next week. It would have to be submitted to the sub-commit- 
tee to make the arrangements. I only wanted to know if you could spare the 
time to give us some evidence on that point, if the Committee desires it—A. 
I would like to say this that any knowledge that the pools have in connection 
with this whole matter we are only too glad to furnish because we are vitally 
interested as representatives of the farmers of western Canada, and we want to 
give the benefit of any knowledge that we have and to assist all that we can, 
but if the facts are as Mr. Millar has indicated, I want to point this out so you 
will have the benefit and not make a mistake unknowingly or might not accom- 
plish what I have in mind. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. It is quite evident to the pool members that there are a few of us who 
are unalterably opposed to mixing, and all we are asking are the reasons why, 
and you said you would give us some and you gave us one. If there are other 
reasons why, I think we should have them. I do not say this to embarrass you 
in any way, but it is to convince some of us who have for a considerable time 
held the opinion that mixing should be prohibited. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Could you tell the Committee how many grades your organization is 
called upon to deal with in a season—the number of grades of wheat?—A. It 
varies from year to year. It might be from 100 to 175 grades. 

Q. I was under the impression that it was higher than that?—A. It varies 
as I say. 

Q. As high as five and six hundred?—A. We have an index number of 
around 1,700. We do not have that many every year, but we have different 
sections of that 1,700 with different crops that they grow; and the uncertain 
part of this whole thing is that when you have evolved a system that you will 
think will work reasonably well, by the end of the crop handling season in any 
one year, you find the next year that you have an entirely different crop to 
handle, and the machinery that you had prepared relative to the crop you had 
the first year was to a large degree useless for the next crop. 

Q. Having these several hundred grades to deal with, would it be possible 
for your organization to keep those grades separate and market them abroad? 
—A. It would present very practical difficulties, but as I said before would 
probably require a large increase in warehousing facilities with a large number 
of small bins to segregate each car-lot shipment that was different from another. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do you not think that such grades as tough and damp could be dried 
and put into bins and regraded and put in as straight grades?—A. There has 
always been a change in the chemical composition of dried grain after it has 
been dried. The grade would perhaps disappear in the process of conditioning 
this grain. We have this, as you know, taking the province of Manitoba as com- 
pared with the province of Alberta—we had a few years ago difficulty in allo- 
cating some of our Alberta wheats to the grades that were set up in the earlier 
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part of the season largely with Manitoba and eastern Saskatchewan grains. 
They have so many different characteristics, scattered over the length of the 
provinces from Winnipeg to the Mountains, that it would be difficult to place all 
of these grains in seven or eight grades and have them anywhere near similar, 
and you very possibly would be faced with the objection from the man who was 
growing a certain type of Four wheat, perhaps in Manitoba, where it might 
have been rusted. This man would object to his grain being placed with an 
Alberta sample of Number Four that was reduced in grade because of drought or 
frost, or perhaps hail, or some slight damage, but it might look to this individual 
very much better than the sample of rusted grain that would be got from Mani- 
toba. You would have these difficulties of allocating these different types of 
grain. We asked a few years ago that the setting of the standard samples be 
arranged at a date when our Alberta friends could be represented in them more 
fully than they had been up until that time, and since then we have had some 
better satisfaction than we had prior to that time. It is unfortunate that the 
samples cannot be set definitely until nearly the middle of October usually in that 
a large percentage of the Manitoba and eastern Saskatchewan grain has moved. 
At that time there would be a possibility of a slight change in the standard 
sample. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. You said “cannot”; could you not modify that? Could they not?—A. 
It is difficult, Mr. Millar, in that our Northern Alberta grain sometimes may 
not come on the market until well on in October. 

Q. Could not these samples be collected and sent in earlier in the season 
to the Grain Standards Board, sent much earlier, sent by express—the work 
of gathering them hurried up?—A. We have always insisted that that be done 
as early as practicable—as early as representative samples could be gathered. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 


Q. Am I right in coming to the conclusion that the Alberta pool is definitely 
opposed to prohibiting any mixing of grain?—A. The total abolition of grain 
mixing at the present time? Yes. 

Q. Is that true of Manitoba? 


Mr. Burnett: The members do not seem to be able to grasp our view- 
point. We think that the suggestion put forth by Mr. McPhail on which 
the three pools agreed would eliminate mixing as far as we can see it is prac- 
ticable to do so. Our position is that we are quite in favour of eliminating 
mixing as far as we can see it is practicable to do so; but we do not want to do 
something simply because it is spectacular—and we cannot see how it can be 
carried out at the present time. If we can come back after another year and 
show some defect in this suggestion and some better suggestion by way of legis- 
lation, why we are prepared to do so. At the present time, that is as far as we 
are prepared to go. 


Mr. Youne (Saskatoon): In other words, at the present time you are 
definitely opposed to such legislation. I am going to ask Mr. McPhail what 
about Saskatchewan? 


Mr. McPuarm: I thought I made it fairly clear. The position we are in 
—the Saskatchewan organization as an organization are on record as favouring 
the total abolition of mixing. We are agreed as three provinces unanimously 
to go as far as was suggested to-day. 


Mr. DonneLty: Would you mind telling us why you think it is not prac- 
ticable? 
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Mr. McPuat: This is the situation: it is much like dehorning a calf; 
it is far better to dehorn him with caustic before the horns have grown than it 
is to use the spectacular method of using the clippers later on. As far as we 
can say, it is to establish a prohibition of mixing, as far as it is practicable to 
do so, after a study of it by our technical men, and after five years of handling 
grain. 

Mr. FansHer (Last Mountain): I think there is just a little bit of mis- 
understanding here between those who are asking for the total abolition of 
mixing and the answers that our three pool representatives have given. 


Mr. Youna (Saskatoon): I think we understand it thoroughly. 


Mr. FansHer (Last Mountain): Some of us do, some do not. If you 
prevented mixing by law—the total abolition of mixing—that would prevent 
what is called mixing within the grades, would it not Mr. Plumer? 


Mr. Puumer: If a grade was binned separately and we had total pro- 
hibition of mixing, you would certainly have mixing within the grade. 


Mr. FansHer (Last Mountain): We had an illustration from Mr. Mc- 
Phail that if a certain quality of wheat was coming in from the northern part 
of the three provinces—coming in and going in to certain terminal elevators 
with the minimum of the grade, and then there was another stream of wheat 
coming along from another railroad with the maximum of the grade, and it was 
going out of the terminals, it would be impossible to pick out a thin cargo. 
That would be the practicability of mixing within the grade. Or you are asking 
for permission in case of a bid coming in and you have not Number Four wheat 
and you want permission to mix your five and three in order to get a Number 
Four cargo? 

Mr. PiuMeEr: I said that that had been an advantage in the past. I think 
no one of us, and least of all ourselves, who have been associated with the 
control of this movement for some years, know how far it is going to go. We 
will have considerable time to perfect this thing and effect betterments for 
another time. We cannot afford to make mis-steps and mistakes, and until we 
are sure, until we know what we want and what the result will be, will we 
believe it is safe to go just a little bit slow. 


Mr. Burneuu: I do not want our position in Manitoba to be misunder- 
stood. As far as saying we are not in favour of the total abolition of mixing, 
we think that this would be practically a total abolition of mixing, and if you 
pass legislation simply saying that mixing is illegal what I am afraid of, as 
far as I have studied this question, is that I cannot see any way in which you 
are going to enforce that. If you take the suggestion about it given by Mr. 
McPhail on which we are all agreed, that is a practical way of eliminating it 
as far as the present time we can see it is possible to do it. The mistake the 
members are making here—some members—they are, mixing things up—we 
are “mixing” here. One man will be talking one moment about mixing within 
the grade, and somebody else about mixing the grades—taking a lower grade 
and putting it into a higher one. 

Mr. Donne.iy: Did not Mr. McPhail say a while ago that he thought it 
Was quite easy to enforce the legislation in Montreal, and that he thought 
it was just as easy in Fort William. He made that statement a few moments 
ago. 

Mr. Burnett: That is a totally different thing. 


Mr. Donnetty: I asked Mr. McPhail definitely about that very question 
—if we could not stop mixing at Fort William just as easily as at Montreal, 
and he said “Yes.” 
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Mr. McPuaiu: If I did, I may have conveyed a wrong impression, because 
you can easily understand, Mr. Chairman, that they have a much different 
situation in Fort William from what they have in Montreal. They have 
an entirely different situation, much more complex. They are shipping from 
Montreal grain in huge quantities and they have not got the very large number 
of grades. It is not a comparable situation at all. 

Now, I would just like to say, in connection with the statement I made 
a moment or two ago, that we met some of the members from the west this 
morning, and said very much the same to them as I said this afternoon. I 
think they will bear me out that I have argued throughout in favour of the 
suggestions that we have agreed on in the three provinces. I have not argued 
against the proposal that certain men here are advocating. I have argued in 
favour of the proposal that we are unanimously agreed on. Now, what I 
said a moment ago in reply to Dr. Young is true; we have taken the attitude 
in Saskatchewan as we have in the three provinces that we will not move as 
three organizations in connection with matters that affect vitally the three 
organizations unless we are unanimous, and we have agreed unanimously to 
the proposals that I outlined here to-day. We consider that the suggestion 
in connection with raising the standard is a tremendous step forward. In my 
personal opinion it will eliminate mixing. Now, that is only a layman’s per- 
sonal opinion—not within the grade, but it will eliminate the adulteration of 
grades, the deteriorating of the quality of the wheat within the grade, and 
that is all we are prepared as organizations to do. I want to present a united 
front as far as the pools are concerned. As far as the pools are prepared to 
go; some of them might be prepared to go further than some others, but we 
have come this far unanimously, and we have the pool officers of the three 
western provinces behind the proposals we have here to-day. 


The witnesses retired. 


The Committee adjourned until Thursday, March 14th, at 11.00 a.m. 
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The Committee met at 4.20 p.m., Thursday, March 14th, Mr. W. F. Kay 
presiding. i 


The CHatrmAn: Gentlemen, when we finished yesterday Mr. Plumer was 
on the stand. He is here again to-day, but he wants to catch the 4.45 train for 
Montreal, so if anybody wishes to ask him any questions, he will be glad to 
answer them for say ten minutes, but no longer. 


BENJAMIN PLUMER recalled. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Mr. Plumer, are you conversant with all the details of the business in 
connection with the shipping of wheat, or do you pretend to be an expert on 
that?—A. No, I do not pretend to be an expert, I am a farmer. 

Q. You know some of the details in connection with the business?—A. I 
have some idea. 


Q. Have you been at any of the terminals to inspect them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you tell us something about how the mixing is done at the private 
terminals; I understand the Pool has been mixing for the last few years. Will 
you give me some of the details as to how it is mixed?—-A. There are no secrets 
about it. 

Q. I understand that. It is just for the information of the committee?—A. As 
far as the mixture is concerned, I would not begin to answer questions as to the 
proportion used, because they are different in each shipment. 

Q. Give us just generally the information—A. Any of you who have been 
in a terminal know you have the carrier belt going under each two rows of bins. 
The grain is spouted down to them, with outlets from each bin running on to 
the belt over to one of the elevator legs. It is carried up, and from there spouted 
into the boat. These bins of course are opened up, you take one bin, with one 
quality of grain, one with another, and you put in whatever amount on this belt 
you find is necessary to make a certain mixture. 

Q. What is that mixture?—A. It depends upon the quality of grain you 
require. You make the mixture to suit your requirements. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon) : 


Q. Do you still sell that wheat out of the elevator at the minimum?—A., Not 
at the minimum. As I understand it, the grade going out must be slightly better 
than the maximum. 


Q. That is, this year?—A. Any year. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You may have several bins open at the same time, several spouts, you 
may have one, two, three or four?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. And different quantities in each?—A. Yes. 

Q. As I understand it, some of these men have inspectors to see what quantity 
to put in to make the bin each day?—A. They have instructions to supply a 
certain number of bushels of a certain grade of wheat, that is required to make 
the requisite grade. It may be all of the same grade, different qualities of the 
same grade. 
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By Mr. Young (Saskatoon) : 

Q. When you take in wheat, say No. 1, on the minimum of the grade, is all 
that minimum in a special bin?—A. All of the minimum in a certain bin? 

Q. If you get a grade, say grade No. 1, No. 2 or No, 3, does it go in a special 
bin and does it come out as such?—A. Not necessarily. 

Q. Is it your practice to take the maximum of the grade, of any one grade, 
and the minimum, and put them in the same bin, or do you keep them separate 
deliberately, so that you can mix them?—A. I would think that the minimum 
ears which had a chance of being lowered would be segregated, and the maximum 
cars which had a chance of being raised would be segregated, so that they would 
be found to be in the proper bins after the survey had taken place, after the final 
inspection had taken place, but the average run of cars, would not, I think, be 
particularly segregated. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. The wheat is mixed, not in the elevator but as it goes out?—A. Usually, 
I would say. 

Q. For example, in No. 3 you may have some Kota wheat run in, you may 
have some Durum, you may have some No. 6, or any of those grades running 
in to make up this No. 3; what grades would you have, to get it to No. 3?—A. You 
would probably use whatever material you had that would be allowed within 
that grade. 

Q. What would go out would be very little above the minimum?—A. It 
might be very considerably above the minimum. 

Q. As a rule it is very considerably above the minimum?—A. The nearer 
it is to the minimum, the better chance for a profit. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Has the same courtesy been shown to your company by the inspectors 
as has been shown to some of the elevator companies, to see if it is going out 
up to the mark?—A. I would think we receive the same treatment as other 
people get. That is so, Mr. McPhail? 


Mr, MicPrsAnm: Yes. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. That would enable you to mix it just as near the line as possible?— 
A. Our samples would be quite similar, I would think. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon) : 


Q. Do you know whether the grain trade does the same mixing?—A. I 
don’t know; I could not say. 

Q. You do not know whether you follow practically the same practice as 
they follow?—A. I would think so. Our elevators are similar in construction. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q.- You use almost any grain you think will be suitable?—A. Almost any 
wheat would be suitable for mixing, depending upon your requirements. 

Q. There is wheat which would be right at the line; do you make it a 
practice, if possible, to ship that wheat out of your mixing houses?—A. You 
might lose in the grades on that, even if you had placed it in a bin, from the 
certificate on the sample. 

Q. That would be more at the public elevators?—A. I understand that 
would be the general practice. 
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By Mr. Young (Saskatoon) : 


Q. Is it your opinion that it is an advantage to the grain producers of 
Canada to ship grain from this country on the minimum grade?—A. As I 
stated yesterday, I think the basis may be fixed at any point, as long as there 
is a definite basis set, and if the buyer knows what to expect. He buys on the 
basis of what he receives, and the more uniform, as Mr. McPhail indicated 
yesterday, this sample can be maintained, the more liable we are I think to 
receive what the wheat is actually worth, if there is a chance for a wide fluctua- 
tion. 

Q. I understand that the miller on the other side lkes to do a little 
blending, and he wants to mix it in his own way. I have been informed by 
people who deal in large quantities of wheat on the other side that they would 
like to get grain here not on the minimum but on the average grade, so that 
they themselves could mix in their own way, blend it as they see fit, with grain 
from other parts of the world. If that is true, are you of the opinion that it 
would not be in the interests of the producers of this country for wheat not to 
go out on the minimum of the grade?—A. As I understand it, the chief object 
in blending on the other side is, using our wheat in their blend; to mix with 
other imported wheats from various sections of the world, and they require 
a better sample of our wheat than any one grade they are getting. They would 
of course have to buy a higher grade than if the samples ran evenly throughout 
the season of shipment. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. There is a contention that if our wheat dealers in this country do not 
mix the grain, then it will be shipped over to the Old Country and the buyers 
will do the mixing and get the profit, instead of our wheat trade in this country 
getting the profit?—A. There would be nothing to prevent them from doing 
that, 1 would think, unless by prohibitory laws. 

Q. Do you think they do that at the present time?—A. I think they do 
as we have been doing here, trying to make the most money from the grain 
that possibly can be made. 

Q. But it is chiefly mixed with grain from the Argentine and other parts 
of the world, it is not so much the mixing of Canadian grain as the grain of 
other countries?—A. I would think the chief object would be to obtain a cer- 
tain result by mixing grain from other countries. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. This is.a rather important point. Can you conceive of the British 
buyer, when he is getting wheat from Canada, knowing that he is buying on 
certificate, and finally taking whatever he receives? Can you conceive of him 
creating mixing elevators and mixing it after it arrives and before he supplies 
it to his customers? It is perfectly right that it should be blended after it is 
sold to the consumer, we do not care what he does with it, but what would be 
the advantage to the British buyer in setting up expensive machinery for mixing 
grain before he knows the result?—A. You know the Britisher blends flours, 
lots of times, as well as wheats, and he would perhaps mix, in a lot of cases. 


Q. But that is done after the price is fixed?—A. Yes. That does not affect 
us to any extent. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. It is not the miller in the Old Country who does the blending instead 
of the grain dealer? 


Mr. Mituar: We have no objections to that. 
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Mr. Fouutorr: It would be the miller. I do not think the grain dealer on 
the other side does any blending or mixing. It would be of great advantage 
over there to the miller to buy grain and get the average, rather than the 
minimum, at the same price. I do not think the buyer is doing any mixing 
now; he may have, in the past. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon) : 

Q. What percentage of your Alberta Pool Wheat do you sell direct to the 
miller?—A. Mr. Folliott can possibly tell you closer than I can. That would 
include the local millers? 

Mr. Miuuar: Any miller, anywhere. 


Mr. Fouuiorr: It is pretty difficult to say, because a good part of the wheat 
we sell to the other side is probably sold to the miller in the long run, whereas 
we may sell it to the dealer. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. He may be the miller and the importer as well?—A. Absolutely. 
Mr. Fotuiorr: On the Continent particularly there are large numbers of 
millers who have to buy from the grain dealers. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon) : 
Q. Do you know how much you sell to the grain buyers on the other side 
and to the millers, and what percentage you sell to the trade?—A. Our sales 
were 124 million out of a total of 210 million bushels last year. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You may have wheat with 16 per cent moisture that you will mix with 
wheat with 12 per cent moisture, and the line companies will charge the man 
for drying his wheat and mix it with the other. You understand that that is 
done, do you not?—A. If the crop was such that the mixing could be done, 
outside of years say like 1926 and 1927, when we had so much damp grain, a 
lot of the damp grain would be mixed without drying. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. The dryers have never been used this year at all?—A. We have had a 
preponderance of dry grain this year. 

Q. Only a small percentage of damp grain?—A. We have only had a small 
percentage of damp grain this year. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. In these practices you are speaking of, are the practices of the trade 
with which you are competing largely a determining factor in the practices 
followed by the Pool; are you forced to follow many of these practices, because 
of the trade with which you are competing?—A. Not necessarily, but the 
machinery is quite similar, so that the practices would be quite similar. 

Q. Would you not be under a very great handicap otherwise?—A. We 
would lose, there is no doubt about that. 

Q. You would have to compete with them?—A. As long as it is carried on, 
we must carry on in the same way as long as we cannot segregate our own 
shipments. 


By Mr. Young: 

Q. Will you be good enough to tell me just why you are not prepared at 
this time to ask for the total prohibition of the mixing of grains, not mixing 
within the grade, but the mixing of grades? Will you be good enough to tell 
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the Committee why at the present moment the Alberta Pool objects to having 
a prohibition of mixing of grades, not mixing within the grade?—A. If you 
will remember yesterday when I was asked about the Alberta Pool’s attitude, 
I told you, “ No, not at present,” and I think that is our attitude, and that 
sets it out as well as anything else could. We are not sure that it cannot be 
done advantageously, but we are not sure that we are ready to do it just yet, 
but after we have tried another system which we think will largely accomplish 
the same thing, we will be in a position to say whether or not we should insist 
upon it, or whether or not this other system would go a long way at least 
towards accomplishing the desired end without legislative prohibition, which 
is sometimes hard to administer and enforce, it seems. 


Q. Is that your objection, because it is hard to administer and enforce?— 
A. We do not know how far it may go, or what its ramifications may be, or 
what the effect may be on ourselves as well as upon others, so that although 
we are reasonably sure we think this other system would be a good start and 
is as far as we should go at the moment. We may come back next year and 
ask for what has been suggested, or the year after, after we have had some 
experience. You must remember, as I told you yesterday, that we are starting 
on something that is quite new, trying to effect betterments on a system that 
has been practised at least for a good many years, and before we make radical 
changes we want to have some idea where we are going, so we have just delayed 
taking any radical action such as this might be until we are sure what the 
effect is going to be. 


Q. That is the only reason you have at the present time?—A. I think so. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Your pool has had the control of the Prince Rupert elevator for the last 
year. or so?—A. Yes. 


Q. Have you endeavoured to find out through that elevator—you are 
handling I expect all the grain going through there—whether or not you could 
get better results by sending straight cargoes of grain without mixing, or not?— 
A. You men probably all know what the buyer’s basis is and how it is affected, 
and for the benefit of some perhaps who do not know, I would just say this, 
that as far as I know the basis on which the buyer bases his price, his offer or 
his acceptance of our offer is this, that as early in the season as it is possible 
to do so, samples of our coming crop are made up, forwarded to strategic points 
over in the United Kingdom and Europe for inspection by prospective buyers. 
They get a chance to have a preliminary look at the grain that is going to come. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Is that in addition to the standards?—-A. That will be the standards. 


Q. By the inspector?—A. Yes. Then the first shipments are tested to see 
how they will react in actual milling and baking practice. The buyer then decides 
as the stream continues to flow as to what his opinion will be on the different 
grades we are offering, and he bases his price as far as his offers are concerned 
upon the results that he has obtained in his actual experience with the different 
grades. He determines what the value of our wheat is as compared with wheats 
from the other countries that he may be using at the time, so that the basis 
that he buys on is the actual value of that wheat to him. Whether that standard 
be high or low, he works from one basis. If his shipments are liable to be up or 
down from what he had expected, of course he buys on the basis of the lowest 
grade that he may expect; but if the standard is set and is maintained uniform 
that is the basis he works from. 
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By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Mr. Plumer, could you not very easily prove by shipments from the 
Prince Rupert elevator whether you would obtain better results from averages 
of grain from mixing? I realize that from the Montreal end you were at a 
disadvantage, but at Prince Rupert you had the whole thing in your hands and 
could have proved that, could you not?—A. We could put out especially good 
samples from our own house where we control the flow from the farm to the 
ship, but the buyer on the other side may, during the process of distribution, 
receive a shipment from Prince Rupert. The exporter on the other side may 
have a shipment from Prince Rupert, and the next one may be from Montreal 
or New York, and the man on down the line in the final process of distribution 
gets one sample from Rupert and the next one from Montreal, and the next one 
from New York; so he gets a variation. We have tried to put all of these samples 
on practically the same basis so that the man who gets the final sample shipment 
may get nearly the same no matter which port it comes from. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Following up your statement as to just how the miller or importer arrives 
at the values, you would contend that the agitation in the west about the grading 
that is being over grade. The farmer is still getting the price because it is of 
the higher grade within the grade. If you had a good strong 3 or 4, according 
to your statement the miller would pay more for it; so that the farmer to-day, 
whether you call his weed four or three, it is the value contained in the sample? 
—A. In the sample. 

Q. So that the farmer to-day in the west has no kick on the grade?—A. In 
my opinion the grading system is used only for a basis of distributing the money 
he has received for all of the pool wheat, as far as the pool men are concerned. 
That does not determine the value of it as far as sales are concerned. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. I understand from the evidence given here by yourself and Mr. McPhail 
that you are not expert wheat handlers?—A. That is true. 

Q. I understand there is a Royal Commission sitting in western Canada?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. It has been in Calgary, I understand?—A. Not yet. I understand they 
are coming. 

Q. It has been at the head of the lakes?—A. Not yet. 

Q. I thought it went there first?—A. It had a preliminary meeting. 

Q. It will be taking evidence at the head of the lakes and at these mixing 
houses, and from different men in the grain trade?—-A. I presume so. 

The CHarrMAN: I do not think you should examine Mr. Plumer on what 
the Royal Commission will do. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. In your opinion, from an investigation of that kind, do you not think 
they would be able to give this Committee a fair idea of what is being done in 
the way of mixing after they are through with their investigation?—-A. I would 
think they should be in a fair position to give you a fair opinion of the whole 
situation if their examinations are exhaustive enough. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon) : 


Q. Do the pools handle a sufficient quantity of grain for export to in any 
way control the price of the grain?—A. That is a matter of opinion. 

Q. It is an opinion I was asking for. 
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By Mr. Fansher (“ast Mountain): 


Q. Then, relative to the price of grain according to the quality, was there 
not a time when wheat shipped from Vancouver by the Panama Canal com- 
manded a premium in the Old Country market over that from the Atlantic 
ports—Montreal, or Atlantic ports?—A. There is a fluctuating premium usually 
based on the geographical position of the wheat tributary to that point. 

Q. Not based on the quality of the wheat?—A. Not entirely. 

Q. Not to any degree?—A. I could not say as to any degree; but not en- 
tirely based on the quality. 

Q. How much of a premium has existed, and what was the maximum?—A. 
I do not know that I could say. Mr. Folliott, would you care to give any 
opinion? 

Mr. Folliott: It varies. Sometimes the Alberta crop— 

Mr. FansHer (Last Mountain): What has been the maximum? 

Mr. Fouuiotr: This year we have had a premium on grain in store, based 
on grain in store. From Fort William we have had a premium as high as ten 
cents. 

Mr. Campsetu: Is there not a similar premium on grain from Atlantic 
ports, for Canadian grain coming from American ports? 

Mr. Fouuiorr: In years where probably the Alberta wheat—Vancouver 
would be altogether Alberta wheat—there have been years where Alberta wheat 
out of Vancouver or Rupert has been worth more money than out of the 
Atlantic ports. 

Mr. Camppeui: But Professor Rutherford in his report in connection with 
the Turgeon Commission attributed it to the relative amount of mixing at the 
various ports. 


Mr. Fotuiotr: There is mixing at both. 


Mr. Donnetiy: There was no mixing in Vancouver when Vancouver was 
opened up. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): I believe in the Turgeon Report the conclusion come 
to was that on account of the mixing—from mixing at the lake ports and from 
the Montreal end, premiums were very high. Now, I think in Mr. Justice Tur- 
geon’s report he showed where Vancouver 4 wheat sold for the same price at 
Montreal as 3 Northern. Now they have both been based on the same standard. 
If they have, then there is something wrong with the standards, or else the 
mixing certainly deteriorated the grade through Montreal? 


Mr. Fouutorr: No, it might be that the grain through Vancouver, due to 
a climatic condition, or some condition, might be a good deal more valuable 
to the miller than from Montreal. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Then why was it not based on 3 instead of 4? 

Mr. Fouuiotr: The Inspection Department handles that. 


Mr. Miuuar: Just before mixing started in Vancouver I attended a meeting 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners and I heard the Honourable Mr. Stevens 
and several others, among whom were.exporters of grain, state positively before 
the Board of Grain Commissioners that they had shipped cargoes and received 
again and again a premium of five cents; I think, in one case seven cents, but 
a premium of five cents from an importer, not because of geographic conditions, 
but simply because of the deteriorated quality of the grain before mixing started. 


Mr. Fouuiott: As against what? 


Mr. Minzar: As against the eastern. They paid five cents more per bushel 
for grain shipped from Vancouver than for the same grade of grain shipped 
from Montreal, and at that time there was no mixing. But as Mr. Ross has 
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stated, it is the same definition, the same standard, and yet they were paying 
five cents more, which is another proof that the buyers buy on quality. 


Mr. Fouuiorr: You cannot get that to-day. 


Mr. Miuuar: I do not think you could, because there is mixing going on. 

Mr. Fouurorr: We have had grain out of Vancouver and out of Rupert and 
grain out of the Atlantic ports all on the ocean at the same time that would 
more or less all have to be in the same position as far as selling is concerned, 
but once you get grain on the ocean, I do not care what anybody says, that 
man on the other side is beating you because you cannot land it. The charges 
for landing on the other side are very heavy. You have pretty nearly got to 
sell them your grain before it lands on the other side. 


Mr. Brown: The man buys on the standard, and having bought he is not 
goin to pay any premium? 

Mr, Fouuiorr: Yes. When you get 3 Northern on the ocean, whether it 
is at Prince Rupert, Boston, Philadelphia, or any other port, he buys that on 
the basis of what 3 Northern is trading at at his particular port; because he 
does not know whether that 3 Northern at Rupert is any better than the other 
3 Northern. 


Mr. Donneyty: If he found after a period of months, and he bases his 
price on the minimum, that the average he got from the Pacific coast was better 
than what he got from the Atlantic, do you not think he would pay a bigger 
price? 

My. Fouuiorr: He might pay a little bigger price. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): You argue that on account of the very high 
charges for landing grain in the Old Country there would be very little possibility 
of mixing up or down in the Old Country? 


Mr. Fouuiotr: If you can land wheat at a minimum charge in a public 
elevator there might be a possibility of getting a premium for grain that was 
a little higher than the minimum of the grade. 


Mr. Donneutiy: Do you not think that if you had wheat shipped to the 
Old Country continuously for some time that was always above the standard, 
they would be inclined to pay a little more for it rather than for grain in the 
line? 

Mr. Fouuiorr: They might pay a slight premium. I hesitate to think that. 
they would very much because the U. K. buyer is one of the shrewdest. 


Mr. DonneELLy: You admit that he pays for what he gets. If he finds 
that he is getting something better he will be willing to pay for what he gets. 


Mr. Fotuiorr: He pays for what he gets, but at the same time he does not 
want to pay any more than he possibly can, and as a consequence when he 
knows that the minimum is so and so and whether your shipment is a few points 
above the minimum he is going to try and be at the minimum. 


The CuarrMaNn: Gentlemen,, you are examining Mr. Plumer. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. In 1923 or 1925, Mr. George Serls, former Chief Inspector of Grain, 
was asked a question to which he gave this reply. He said: “Grain going into 
a terminal elevator goes in at the top sometimes and at the bottom, and some 
at the middle, but it does not go out that way; it goes out on an even grade”. 

Now, the argument was used that if a lot of poor grain goes into the 
elevator that would cause a broad variation; a lot of it would be at the bottom 
or at the top. I cannot see that. If a lot of poor grain goes forward, that may 
has no relation whatever, so far as I can see, or very little relation to the. 
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account for a greater proportion of the grain being of the lower grades, but it 
variation within the grade. Now, have you had practical knowledge of the 
outcome from an elevator to say whether you agree with Mr. Serls’s statement? 
I have not got it here. You will have to take my word for it that he made the 
statement—all grain goes out from terminal elevators on an even grade?—A. 
I would think it would be put out as evenly as it could be done. I would 
think that that would be the logical way to put it out; because you must 
remember that if you put out a better article and the buyer pays you more 
money, it is costing the farmer naturally more money to produce that. 

Q. You do not catch my question, Mr. Plumer. If there is no mixing, 
grain going into a public elevator—thousands of cars—some at the top, some 
at the bottom, some at the middle—when this is all mixed up, shipped out and 
graded out of that bin without any mixing except simply being mixed together, 
would not the cargo go out just about an even grade with very little variation 
from the top to the bottom?—A. Not necessarily, Mr. Millar, because the run 
of the wheat filling the one cargo might be greater, and the run into the next 
might be slightly different. I do not agree with the ex-Inspector’s statement. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Would it not be from the character of the crop in the west? If the 
Manitoba crop was especially high and Alberta consistently low as the result 
of climatic conditions, there could be no possible similarity between the first 
cargo shipment and the last cargo shipment?—A. Yes, that is what I have 
in mind. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Would it follow that there would be a variation within the grade be- 
cause there was a lot of poor stuff going forward? Would there not be lots 
of it that will just escape a One and will fall into Two?—A. There possibly 
would be different characteristics, though, and it would not be the same quality 
of wheat. 


Q. Different characteristics; but that does not account for this matter 
that there is more uniformity in the mixed grain? 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. The statement was made here yesterday that if mixing were done away 
with entirely we might have coming along the Canadian National Railways a 
lot of cars from the north of the province at the minimum of the grade and 
some of them from the south of the province at the maximum of the grade. 
Do you think that that is at all possible? We might have good wheat coming 
from one part of a province and poor wheat from another, but can you con- 
ceive of all the minimum of number 1, coming from one section of the country 
and the top of number 2 coming from another section of the country altogether, 
and all in that one grade going into one elevator? I can understand that there 
may be a lot of poor wheat, but I cannot understand why it may be the mini- 
mum of that grade. We were told yesterday that if we had this mixing done 
away with we would have coming along the Canadian National Railways from 
the northern part of the province a whole shipment of wheat, thousands and 
thousands of cars, and all of minimum grade. I do not think that that is at 
all possible. 


Mr. Mittar: I do not think so. 
Mr. Brown: Except as regards number 1. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. I do not think that that is possible. You may have poor wheat and 
it may come down as 3, 4 or 5, and some of it will be the top of the grades— 
it will be the average in that grade-——A. There would be different qualities of 
wheat during the period of shipment. There might be enough variation, 
though, in the shipments from different sections to make some difference In the 
grain that you could out-turn from the terminal. 

Q. You would have the minimum and the maximum of those grades 4, 5 
and 6, coming in from all sections of the country——A. We have it during this 
year. The weather and serious damage by frost along in August made it so 
that our grade has been cut down from a lot of number 1 wheat and number 2 
to perhaps 4 and 5, and it is possible, I would think, that you might have a run 
of number 3 wheat damaged by frost which would otherwise have developed 
and made one of the higher grades, but it may go into the terminal, or a number 
of the terminals. By having a run of this wheat coming forward, a terminal 
can be filled in a couple of days, and a couple of days run off one line of rail- 
way might be enough for you to lose a grade on a cargo. I would think that 
would be possible. 

Q. Do you think it is possible for such an amount of No. 3 to come in 
that it would be all at a minimum?—A. No, but it might be below the average. 
You would have a lower range below the average. 

Q. There would be some both at the maximum and the minimum?—A. 
There would be some, but the preponderance would be the average. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. It seems to me the point in the minds of most of the Committee is 
whether the reputation of Canadian wheat has suffered as the result of mixing. 
—A. I cannot give you personal information, only what I hear. Mr. McPhail 
told you yesterday that his actual experience with the people who buy the 
wheat was such that their opinions would be reflected in the prices they would 
pay. I would not think they would say so much about it. His experience was 
that they had no complaint to make. Perhaps they would not voice it verbally, 
but it would be reflected in the price they would offer. 

Q. There was a contention recently—I have heard it voiced in the House 
—that Canadian wheat was losing its reputation, that the standards were not 
being obtained and the European buyers were losing confidence in our Cana- 
dian standards——A. As far as I know, our experience has been to the contrary. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. There was one other point on the question of premiums. I believe at 
the time they were loading practically directly from the cars into the boats, there 
was a premium of thirteen cents for a short time on Vancouver over Atlantic 
ports. On a rising market would any of that premium be due to the longer 
time taken for wheat to go from Vancouver around through the Panama Canal 
to the British market than from the Atlantic market. If the buyer felt there 
was a rise in wheat coming, would he offer a premium over the Vancouver ports? 
Fes Quite possibly, because he would get free storage, outside of the marine 
jnsurance. 

Q. What would be the amount which would have to be considered?—A. 
It would depend on the period the grain was in transit. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Is the fact that any particular interest who is handling or buying our 
grain is satisfied, proof that the system is fair to those who produce the grain?— 
A. I would say that one objection of my own organization is that one thing 
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you have in mind, the protection of and the profits for the men who grow the 
wheat. We are doing what we can to accomplish that end. 

Q. You think it is not proof that because one particular interest is satis- 
fied, the farmer is getting justice? Take the British farmer, if he is satisfied, 
does that prove the Canadian farmer is getting justice?—A. No, that does not 
necessarily follow. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Has the pool met the Minister (Hon. Mr. Motherwell) since he came 
back from the old country?—A. Not to inquire regarding that particular thing. 

Q. Then you have not met him and have not received the impression he 
formed as the result of the information he obtained? My information is that 
he found things very unsatisfactory. The Deputy Minister is here and he 
might be able to give us some light on that. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
Q. Mr. Plumer, I would like to go back to one point. Has your pool ever 
tried, through its selling agencies in the old country, to sell any special cargoes 
of wheat through a particular port? 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Have you volume enough there?—A. The volume would be small and 
very scattered, so far as our supplies ‘shipped across the water are concerned. 
I believe that by increasing the quality of our wheat we could increase the 
price. No question about that. But remember this, that when you increase 
the quality, it costs you more money, so are you gaining or not? 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Have you tried to find out in a practical way by shipping cargoes of 
the averages of the grain as they come through your elevators without mixing 
whether you could make more money for your producers, or whether they just 
mix the grades in every elevator you handle? You had an opportunity at 
Prince Rupert to do that, and I want to know if you did it.—A. I do not think 
we made that experiment at Prince Rupert, but I think I am correct in saying 
that our experience has been that if we improve the quality, we will get a higher 
price. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. How much grain do you ship from Prince Rupert?—-A. Last year we 
shipped between 7,500,000 and 8,000,000 bushels. 
Q. It would take a bigger volume than that to establish a new price?—A. 
There were about 80,000,000 bushels sent out of the port of Vancouver. 


Witness retired. 


Rosert MILLIKEN called. 


The Wirness: I understand that what I am to discuss with you is the so- 
called hybrid ticket. I assume every one knows what that is. Some one asked 
me last night who gave it that name, and said it must have been a farmer. 

In 1925, the Turgeon Commission recommended not only a revision of the 
Canada Grain Act, but Mr. Justice Turgeon, at the request of the government, 
drafted a revised act and in section 152 of his act he pointed out that the old 
act was ambiguous in that it bad in that particular section the words that the 
tickets given to the growers should, amongst other things, say that if either 
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parties so desired the grain may be delivered in carload lots. Mr. Justice Turgeon 
in his draft of the Act, which was submitted to the House first in 1925, changed 
the section to make it clear that it was the grower who had that right. There was 
a dispute as to whether the grower had it or not, and he drafted in that section 
the words: “if he so desires, he has the right to designate the terminal elevator 
point”. He also drafted a form of ticket which would conform to what the section 
said should be in the ticket. That form of ticket which he drafted was almost 
identical with the form of ticket in the previous Grain Act of 1912, with the 
exception that it had added in the words “if he so desires” instead of “if either 
party so desire”. You remember what happened to that when it went through 
the House. The section was pretty badly mutilated before it got through the 
House but very little happened to the form of the ticket which Mr. Justice 
Turgeon drafted. The only thing that happened was that the words were taken 
out of it, “if he so desires”, and no words inserted to replace them. What he did 
have was the right to name the terminal point, whether it would be Vancouver or 
Fort William, and it was taken care of in the ticket as well as in the Act. 


In 1927 that section was amended to read exactly the way Mr. Justice 
Turgeon had drafted it in the 1925 act, or the Act got back into it in that 
particular section the words “‘if the grower so desires, he has the right to state not 
only the terminal point, but the terminal elevator at that point”. That called for 
an amendment to the form of ticket then in use. It was not amended by Parlia- 
ment; it was amended largely after the amending legislation by order-in-council. 
When the ticket was amended by order-in-council, all that was necessary to do to 
the ticket to make it conform to the amended legislation was to put into the 
ticket the words “if he desires” and ‘terminal elevator” instead of “terminal 
point”. Those were the only words which had to be changed. Five words have 
made the change back into the form of ticket which Mr. Justice Turgeon had put 
into his draft of the Act in 1925, but what actually happened was that the 
Board of Grain Commissioners submitted a special ticket which in the case of the 
special bin ticket contained forty words of a change instead of five. Out of the 
special bin form of seventeen lines, twelve lines were altered or changed in their 
wording. Now what was actually done? The section of the Act—No. 150—which 
was the one dealt with by the amendment said that the ticket should contain, 
among other things, certain information, but what was actually done by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners was that they took out of the section the actual words 
used in that section, and put them into the ticket. The section of the Act did not 
say “the ticket shall contain the following words”, but it said, “it should contain 
the following information”, and they took those words out of there and put them 
into the ticket, with the result that instead of the ticket reading, as Mr. Justice 
Turgeon recommended, that the “grain is deliverable to the above named or his 
order”, it read, amongst other things, “the grain is deliverable to the person on 
whose account it is taken in storage”. It is true that section 150 contained those 
identical words. It says, “the ticket shal! state upon whose account the grain 
is taken into storage”, and the Board of Grain Commissioners undertook +o 
literally take those words out of there and put them into the ticket and say that 
was the proper form of ticket. It was a peculiar thing that while the pool was 
taking a rather prominent part in seeing that legislation was passed through the 
Senate, they had not the least information as to the form of ticket which was 
being submitted; they did not know anything about it at all until after the form 
of ticket was in use. They did not know that the Board of Grain Commissioners 
was undertaking to completely revise the form of ticket in the Canada Grain Act 
on the strength of an amendment which called for a change of five words in that 
form of ticket. When they got the ticket out by order-in-council some four or five 
months later the grain trade took that same ticket and made another alteration 
in it. You may not be familiar with the second alteration, but the alteration 
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they put into the ticket made it read. “received from, say, John Jones, 60 bushels 
of wheat”. Then they put in after the words “John Jones”, “‘on account of the 
Saskatchewan’—or whatever pool it was—‘‘Co-operative Producers, Limited”. 
They supplied these tickets to be used by farmers who might deliver pool wheat 
to their elevators, and they had for that form a ticket which read “received from 
John Jones on account of the Manitoba Wheat Producers, 60 bushels of wheat’, 
and in the printed part it read, “the person in whose account it was taken into 
storage”. If the first change had not been there, the second change would not 
have meant anything. With the second there, and the first change there, it meant 
there was not a farmer who got that ticket who had the right under the ticket 
to state the terminal destination of his grain in so for as any particular right was 
concerned. ; 

They had not the right; the pool had the right; the farmer did not have; it 
was taken completely away from him by that form of ticket. 


Now, there is a very interesting thing about the form of ticket. There are 
three or four sections of the Act which deal with the form of certain tickets. 
Section 148 says, “The ticket used must be in the form prescribed by the 
schedule of the Act,” but it proceeds to say that the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners may alter or approve of any form. That section does not say that any 
one but the Board of Grain Commissioners had to approve of it. We find 
when we turn to the other section that the Board of Grain Commissioners can- 
not approve of the form of ticket unless it is submitted to or approved by the 
Governor-in-Council. Section 225 puts a penalty upon any one who uses any 
form, unless it is approved by the Governor-in-Council. The Governor-in- 
Council, so far as we know, was never asked to approve of the second change 
put into that form of ticket by the grain trade, but the pools asked the Board 
of Grain Commissioners as far back as October, 1927, to stop the use of that 
ticket, as it was not prescribed by the Act. 


I understand that the Board of Grain Commissioners have stated here to 
some people that the Pools never asked that that ticket be stopped in use. I 
have copies of correspondence written from our pool office in Regina, by our 
Secretary to the Board of Grain Commissioners, starting with October, 1927, 
obecting to the form of that ticket being put into use, and some months after- 
wards the Board of Grain Commissioners obtained an opinion from the Depart- 
ment of Justice whether that ticket could be used or not. It never was approved 
by order in council and I submit that according to the Act there should not be 
a ticket used that varies from the schedule of the Act unless it is approved by 
the Governor-in-Council. 


There are four sections only dealing with the form of ticket, and who has 
the right to follow them, and if you like, I will deal with that in a few minutes. 
We took the matter up with the Board of Grain Commissioners in October, 
1927, and I have copies of the correspondence and copies of the telegrams we 
sent to them, and if the Committee desire, I will be prepared to hand a copy 
of all this correspondence in. It commenced with October, 1927. The Board 
of Grain Commissioners finally came out with a ruling on the matter, after they 
got the opinion of the Department of Justice. I may say that they first came 
out before they got the opinion of the Department of Justice with a telegram 
to us that if the grower demanded the old form of ticket, which did not have 
the second alteration on it, he was entitled to get it. After they got the opin- 
ion of the Department of Justice they came out with the same ruling, but they 
seemed to weaken after a while on that. I have before me a copy of a letter 
written to Mr. Perley, of the Alberta Wheat Pool, dated January 2nd, 1929, 
signed by Mr. Snow, one of the Grain Commissioners, in which he makes this 
statement: “If the grower delivers grain with the representation that it is pool 
grain, the elevator is entitled to regard it as being taken into store on account 
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of the Pool and ship it to its own terminal.” That scarcely agrees with their 
first ruling that the grower had the right to demand the old form of ticket. 
What happened? They found in the case of the companies that they did not 
have the old form of ticket in their possession, or refused it, and we have 
actually a case at Tessier, Saskatchewan. I have the original and a copy of 
it, and I will be glad to file the copy. As I say, we had a case at Tessier last 
October where a man got a special bin, he put a load into the bin, and when 
he proceeded to get the ticket (the hybrid ticket) with the two alterations, the 
farmer refused to take it. He has not got a ticket yet for the load of wheat, 
and the Board of Grain Commissioners has not succeeded in doing anything 
in order to see that he does get it. You cannot get anything out of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners unless you file an affidavit, not if you are a farmer. 
An affidavit was filed, signed by the farmer himself. It was done by the United 
Farmers of Saskatchewan. The thirtieth of November is the date of the affidavit. 
I have copies of these affidavits here. In that affidavit he swore to what I 
have told you, and he got a letter back from the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
signed by Mr. Snow, enclosing a letter from the manager of the grain com- 
pany in question, and the manager of the grain company in question makes a 
very amusing statement. He says that the affidavit is all right except in one 
particular, and that the farmer was wrong in saying he did not get a ticket; 
because on the 12th December their agent wrote to Winnipeg to get the ticket 
back here, and therefore the farmer must have accepted the ticket. Just to 
make it right, the farmer swore another affidavit, that he did not have a ticket. 
On the 10th or 11th February, Mr. Snow and Mr. Boyd, two members of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners, came down from Regina, where they had been 
making a test case with regard to a shipment of grain, mainly to see me while 
they were going through about this case. I did not know anything about the 
case at Tessier and I would not have known about it if the U.F.C. had not 
told me about it. Mr. Boyd was not feeling very well, and he is not, as you 
know, a well man. I said, “I do not see anything you are going to learn up 
there that you do not know now. I think, Mr. Boyd, you had just as well go 
on to Winnipeg as go up there.” 

On the 12th November they wrote a letter saying that after they had been 
in consultation with me and having accepted my recommendation, they had 
decided to wait until the Alberta test case was decided by the courts before 
they did anything about the load of wheat at Tessier. I suppose the wheat is 
still at Tessier, and he has not a ticket yet. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Is the test case going on?—A. It is not going on. The load of wheat 
will get there in due time. 

Q. Why is it not going on?—A. We did not approve of that test case because 
it was going to be law suit to test the rights between the Pool and the line 
elevators under the agreement we have with the elevators to handle our wheat. 
We said if there was to be a case, it should be between the Board of Grain 
Commissioners and some company because they refused to comply with the 
Canada Grain Act. 


Let us turn to this ticket which was approved by Governor in Council, 
not the hydrid ticket. It will be argued that that ticket complies with the 
section of the Act. I submit you have to look at the Act, not at one section, 
to see what should be on the ticket. These sections I will refer to deal with the 
ticket and what happens under the ticket. Section 151 of the Act says “upon 
request for shipment made by the holder of such receipt the grain shall be 
delivered to such holder.” | 
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But under the ticket the Order in Council approved of, it is deliverable, 
not to the holder of the receipt but to the man on whose account it is taken 
into store. Subsection 2 of Section 151 proceeds:— 

The shipper shall in such case promptly call upon the railway com- 
pany for cars. 


Subsection 4 of the same section says that after the storage ticket has been 
issued the elevator may bin the grain of the person who has the storage ticket 
and issue him a cash purchase ticket to the person by whom such grain was 
delivered. These are the words used in that section. All these other sections 
make it plain that it is the farmer who has been delivering wheat, taken in on 
account of the farmer, not of the wheat pool. 

Subsection 5 of Section 151 proceeds to say that notwithstanding the 
provisions of subsection 4 of this section, the holder of the cash purchase ticket 
shall do so and so, not the person upon whose account it is taken into store 
shall do so and so, but the holder of the cash purchase ticket. 


Section 152 provides, ‘‘on the return of the storage receipts, if the shipment 
or delivery of the grain at a terminal point is requested by the owner thereof.” 
—upon return of the receipt delivery is requested by the owner thereof, certain 
things must happen. 

Section 153 deals with certain things, certain charges, that grain must be 


delivered to the owner, not to the person on whose account it is taken into 
store. 


Section 154 says that if not shipped within 24 hours after being ordered 
out, the elevator company is liable to the owner, and not the person upon 
whose account it is taken into store. I say this makes it quite clear who is 
meant. Section 155 says that if bin wheat is not shipped out when the company 
wants it shipped out, they can give 48 hours notice, and if it is not shipped out 
within 48 hours after a car is provided, they can give 48 hours notice to the 
owner, not to the person upon whose account it is taken into store. 

Section 157 provides that if the person operating the elevator, when called 
upon to do so by the owner of the grain, fails to account for the grain in 
accordance with the terms of the warehouse receipt, he is liable for conversion 
under the Criminal Code. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Section 155 provides for the notice. Do you send that notice by 
registered letter?—A. Upon giving 48 hours notice to the owner or his local 
agent appointed in writing, the operator of any country elevator may forward 
any grain stored in his elevator. Sections 158 and 159 still use the same words 
in connection with getting out the grain, the question of identity, the question 
whether the identity has been preserved or has not been preserved, and if it 
has not been preserved he can do certain things, not the person upon whose 
account it is taken into store. It continues right on to 155, but not in the form 
the Board of Grain Commissioners submitted. 

You know that grain cannot be taken into a private grain terminal, other 
than the owner’s owned grain, unless they have the written consent of the owner, 
which must be in a form approved of by the Board of Grain Commissioners, on 
a private form. If you are not in the Pool, you cannot get a grain of wheat into 
that elevator without the consent of the owner, but the form of ticket approved 
by the Order in Council did away with that form. The form of ticket in the Act 
of 1925, as passed in 1925, and in the Turgeon proposed Act—these forms of 
ticket provided that the grain would be delivered at a public terminal elevator, 
but the amended form of ticket as submitted by the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners, approved by Order in Council, took out the words “public elevator” and 
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inserted ‘terminal elevator”; in other words, it is a flat contradiction of Section 
140 of the Act. This would enable them to put it into a private elevator with- 
out the written consent of the owner. You can see the absurdity of taking that 
one section of the Act, which says what must be contained in that ticket, and 
taking the objectionable words out and saying that that is the proper form of the 
ticket. I say it is plain that that cannot be done, when you read the other sec- 
tions as to who is the proper person to handle grain; but when you come to the 
section which deals with the private terminal, that makes it of no effect, by 
taking out the word “public” and putting in the words “terminal elevator”. 
I am ready to answer any questions that may be asked of me. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Was this not an attempt to take out of the control of the pool the physical 
control of the grain?—A. That is a big question. 

Q. That is to say, the pool directors believe that in order to get what this 
pool was organized to get, the greatest amount of money possible for the wheat, 
that in order to obtain that, we must have the physical control of as much of 
our wheat as we possibly can?—A. Are you asking that as a question? 

Q. Yes.—A. That is correct. On top of that you must understand that the 
grower having already billed to that terminal gets his proportionate share of the 
earnings of that elevator. If it is not billed to the terminal, he igets no share of 
the earnings of that elevator. You can understand therefore that there are a 
great many men who are anxious to pool wheat at the pool terminal irrespective 
of whether or not they get any share of the profit, inasmuch as it is thought to 
be to the interests of the pool to have control of their own wheat. 

Q. I have a letter on file at my office, written by a non-pool farmer, drawing 
my attention to a condition that existed during the movement of the past crop, 
in making an effort to get space in a non-pool elevator for his wheat. He was 
told by the operator of that non-pool elevator that there was no space there, yet 
they were taking in thousands of bushels of pool wheat, simply from the fact 
that by means of this- ticket they were allowed to ship pool wheat to their own 
terminals. I can show by this letter that even the non-pool farmers do not have 
the privilege of using non-pool elevators, that they would rather take pool wheat 
in order to get control of the wheat.—A. You can get this from the Grain 
Enquiry Commission that is sitting in Saskatchewan. I attended a number of 
the sittings of that Commission throughout the month of December, as counsel 
for the pools, and at one point, purely by accident, we had the line agent of an 
elevator submit a ticket. I put in the subpena that he had to bring in the 
tickets in use. I did not know anything about those tickets. From that time 
on I had them subpeena each elevator agent at almost every point to appear and 
to produce his tickets, and we discovered this amusing thing; we did not find 
one case where an elevator company had non-pool grain. They had the ticket 
authorized by the Order in Council, they had the ticket under the old Act, prior 
to the 1927 Amendment altogether, and actually in the case of one elevator, a 
very well-known one in both pool and non-pool, their tickets were in the form 
of the 1912 Act. J asked every agent under oath if he had had those for years, 
and in no case did they have them for more than twelve months; they were being 
supplied tickets in 1928 that were authorized by the Act of 1912 or 1925 for 
non-pool grain, but I never found one for pool grain which did not have right 
up to date the last thing in an up-to-date ticket. I took that matter up with the 
Board of Grain Commissioners, asking what steps they took to see that the 
elevator companies used the up-to-date tickets, and I got an admission from Mr. 
Snow that there is a printer in Winnipeg who prints the tickets for the trade, 
that he comes over and finds out the form, and they suppose he uses the right 
form. A man who ran an elevator of his own at Coderre swore before the Com- 
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mission that he had never been asked by the Board of Grain Commissioners at 
any time during the four years’ operation what form of ticket he was using, nor 
by anyone else, and he did not know anything about the Order in Council ticket 
of May 1927. It is only fair to say that when I brought it to the attention of 
the Board of Grain Commissioners in December, they said it would be only fair 
to notify the elevator companies, and asked why I had not complained long ago. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. In some cases the elevator operators have certain tickets for non-pool 
men and certain other tickets for pool men?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did they state any reason?—A. They had to have a different ticket for 
the non-pool man. 

Q. Why would they insist upon giving that ticket to a pool man instead 
of a non-pool man?—A. I want to be fair to these agents. They have not an 
easy job. In some cases they did not have the two forms of tickets, they had 
nothing but just the pool form of ticket, but in the cases where we gct them 
befere us I think with the exception of one they did have both forms of ticket, 
but in no case was the non-pool form of ticket up-to-date. 

Q. You have given a clear story of the hybrid ticket, and I would like to 
ask, for the record, what the effect of the use of the hybrid ticket has been?— 
A. The effect of the use of the hybrid ticket has been that the Pool member has 
not been able to deliver to the terminal elevator to which he wanted to send his 
wheat. I will qualify that to this extent, that there has been one hundred cases 
wherein the Board has got the elevator company coaxed to let it go to the pool 
terminal. I understand that in one case in Alberta they ordered the grain 
diverted. I know of no case in Saskatchewan where they did more than suggest 
that the elevator company should direct. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Has it been alleged at any time that the contract signed between the 
Pool and the elevator companies forms any part of their justification for the 
course they have taken?—-A. What you mean is, does the grain trade say that 
in addition to the hybrid ticket the agreement between the Pool and the elevator 
companies is partly responsible for the position they are in? Yes, they take 
that attitude, that coupled with the ticket in use. The agreement between them- 
selves and the Pool procludes the Pool member from saying where his grain 
should go. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. On account of the use of that ticket, it is the general opinion that the 
pools have lost a great deal of money from the handling of their grain in this 
crop. Can you give any idea as to the possible amount the pools have lost 
through the use of the hybrid ticket?—-A. No, I could not, Mr. Ross. 

Q. You admit that you have lost a great deal?—A. I will say that the 
centract signer has lost a good deal of money. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Could you read us the clause in the agreement?—A. I can, Mr. Millar. 
This is a copy of the agreement entered into between the Saskatchewan pool, 
which is similar to the other provinces, with the Northwest Grain Dealers 
Association, covering the various elevator companies. And we have heard from 
Mr. Gage, Chairman of the Ccmmittee of the Northwest Grain Dealers Associa- 
tion that the clause is satisfactdry to them. This is clause 15: 


The pool agrees that all pool grain of whatever class forwarded to 
terminal points shall be handled through any elevator the company 
desires: provided that nothing in this clause contained shall take away 
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from the Grower any rights he may now have under The Canada Grain 
Act: Provided further, that when the Pool desires to divert grain to 
interior mills within The Western Inspection Division a diversion charge 
of one cent per bushel will be allowed to the Company by the Pool. The 
Company will undertake to waive any diversion charge on grain shipped 
for seed and feed to local interior points for local consumption and no 
erain will be shipped to interior terminal elevators for seed and feed 
except by mutual arrangement. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. What is your understanding of the words “Pool Grain’”?—A. The whole 
intention of that agreement, the agreement that went through in 1927 was this: 
—we realized we are going to have difficulty in getting an agreement with the 
trade, so we came to the conclusion that we would only ask for the one change; 
we would ask that the grower have the right that had just been given to him by 
legislation, and when we came to deal with the trade our first proposal was 
that all Street wheat that went into their elevator would go to their terminals. 
We realized we had to make some kind of terms because we did not have enough 
terminal space at that time, so we decided that all street wheat going through 
their country elevators should go to their terminals. We finally agreed that 
all the grain from pool members going through their country elevators would 
go to their terminals unless the pool member ordered it himself somewhere else, 
and the agreement was drawn with that definite understanding that the right 
was being retained to the pool members, 

Q. But the words “pool grain”; I understand that nothing was pool grain 
except what was taken in as street grain?—A. No. It was finally agreed that 
everything was to be pool grain and go to the company’s terminal unless the 
grower ordered it diverted. That is why the words are in there: “Provided 
that nothing in this clause contained shall take away from the grower any rights 
he may now have under the Canada Grain Act”. 

Q. In that case, that would not be pool grain; it would be the grower’s 
grain until it was assigned to the pool?—A. That was what was intended in this 
agreement. Now, I would like to say in connection with that that Mr. Robert- 
son sent a telegram dated the 8th of August, 1927, in reply, suggesting that 
there should be added these words, “to order his grain shipped to any terminal 
elevator”. I am going to read you the reply that came from Mr. Gage dealing 
with this to show you that they knew what it meant as well as we did, and it 
was supposed to mean exactly what we say it meant:— 


Thanks for message. Our wording reserves to grower all rights he 
has under Act. We cannot see why this or any other particular right 
should be inserted or omitted. We think matter can be closed with all 
interests on our proposed wording but not otherwise and think verv 
inadvisable to raise question again with general committee. Have 
endeavoured to make the matter satisfactory to you by conceding and 
inserting the reservation and we are assuming six year term. offers no 
serious objection. 


Now, that is the original telegram that came back from the Chairman of the 
Committee to the pool, when this agreement was entered into. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Mr. Milliken, was it absolutely necessary for the pool to enter into any 
agreement with the Northwest Grain Dealers Association to take care of pool 
wheat, or has not the farmer the right into any elevator provided they have the 
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space and that his wheat is in storable condition?—A. He is out of luck unless 
he has a carload lot; but it was the street wheat that compelled the pool to 
make the condition. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 
Q. Will you file the copies?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 


Q. Do the pools handle non-pool grain?—A. Yes. 

Q. And, if so, what is the practice in regard to non-pool grain?—A. I can 
only speak for the Saskatchewan pool. The Saskatchewan pool elevator agents 
are all instructed to ship the grain wherever the grower says he wants his shipped. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Do you know whether any of the line companies allowed the farmer 
to direct the terminal to which he wished grain to be shipped?—A. The Quaker 
Oats people at Saskatoon have a line of 20 country elevators, and they never 
make an objection. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Or the United Grain Growers?—A. Or the United Grain Growers. I 
have no case in which the United Grain Growers have ever been in question. 

Q. I think it should be definitely stated that the United Grain Growers did 
not do that?—-A. I do not know, but so far as I understand— 

Q. I am making the statement.—A. We think this should be amended by 
Parliament. This ticket should go back to where it belongs and go through 
Parliament and not by any order in council. ; 

With regard to the Car Order Book, I would like to deal with that for a 
moment. You know, under the Act, at present there is supposed to be a Car 
Order Book kept at every station by the railway agent and every man ordering 
a car is supposed to get a car in turn. There is not a Car Order Book at any 
station unless there is a shortage of cars. Under the Act at present anyone 
at all can go out and get one hundred farmers to give him the written authority 
to order cars for them and then he can come in and put one hundred names on 
the car order book. He puts these farmers names on for them. This is called 
the proxy system. Now, when the book is not kept open all the time and is 
only opened when there is a shortage of cars some elevator agent finds trouble 
in getting his grain out because fifty or sixty have got their names on the book. 
He goes down and says to the agent, “I want the Car Order Book opened,” 
and the agent opens the book and this man puts down fifty or sixty names and 
the other elevator companies have to wait until those fifty or sixty cars are 
filled before they can get a car. Now, I would say that it works out just as 
well for the pool as any one. We are here with a definite suggestion and we 
might as well face the facts as they are, and not say that that book must be 
kept open all the time, but say that whenever any one demands it—which he © 
would not demand unless there is a shortage in sight—a book must be opened 
by the station agent posting in the station a forty-eight hour notice that the 
agent was going to open the book, and also notify all the elevator agents. 
When it is opened at the end of forty-eight hours every person would have 
reasonable notice that the Car Order Book is to be opened. We are suggesting 
that the legislation should provide that no one can go to that book and put 
down more than one proxy at a time. Each elevator agent has a car for his 
own elevator, ard he can order for one farmer, but he cannot put down a second 
proxy until the first car has been settled for the proxy that he has already 
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there. That does not mean that the farmers cannot come in and put down 
their own names. A hundred farmers could come in and put down their names, 
but they could not be put down by one agent. 

We realize that there must be some leeway left about a proxy. You might 
be ill in bed. You should be able to authorize someone to order a car for you. 
We say to-day that when a car is supplied under the Act as it is now, if the car 
is stopped, we will say at a pool elevator or at some other point, and the farmer 
who ordered that car on the Car Order Book has not got wheat in that elevator, 
the order is supposed to be cancelled and the car goes to the next man on the 
book. Now, the next man on the book may have his car ordered in an elevator 
right at the other end of the switch, but in actual practice the car never gets 
there; the elevator operator fills the car with somebody else’s wheat and turns 
it out into the yard. We are suggesting that the Act should state that if a car 
ig spotted at an elevator for an order and you have not got the grain, your order 
will be cancelled and the car go to the next on the list, but instead of the car 
eoing to the next man on the book it goes to the next man on the book who 
has a car spotted for that elevator. Now, briefly, that is our suggestion about 
the Car Order Book. By the way, we have the suggestion and we will file 
them. They are as follows:— 


1. No Car Order Book be opened at any point without the Railway 
Agent posting in the station 48 hours’ notice of the opening of such book, 
and also giving 48 hours’ notice to every elevator operator at such point. 


2. When the Car Order Book is so opened every applicant present be 
allowed to enter his name, and that of one grower who has authorized 
such applicant in writing to apply for a car on his behalf, on the Book 
provided no applicant be permitted to enter the name of more than one 
proxy on the Book at any one time, also provided no applicant’s name 
shall appear on the Book for more than one Car at any one time. 


3. In the event of a car being supplied as ordered and the applicant 
not being ready to load such car, his order shall be cancelled and such 
car shall be supplied to the next applicant who has requested his car be 
placed at the same elevator or loading platform. 


4. If anyone be fined, as provided by the Act, for illegally placing 
his name, or that of a proxy, on the Book, the convicting justice be given 
power to order such name deleted from the Book. 


5. The Board of Grain Commissioners may whenever it appears to 
them that a name has been improperly or illegally placed on a Car Order 
Book, order such name removed from the said Book, and the Railway 
Agent shall forthwith remove the same. 


6. In view of the fact that some doubt has been expressed as to 
whether the pool member is the owner of his grain for the purpose of 
ordering a car, it is suggested that a proviso should be inserted in the 
Car Order Book section of the Act making it clear that a pool member 
is the owner of his grain for the purpose of ordering cars. 


7. At a number of shipping points in the West, groups of growers have 
purchased a portable elevator and are loading their own grain direct into 
cars without the use of a country elevator or a loading platform and by 
mutual agreement are placing in the same car, without bulkheading, the 
grain of a number of farmers and as no provision is at present in the Act 
for anyone ordering a car under such circumstances, it is suggested an 
amendment should be inserted to cover such unincorporated groups. 


Now, the suggestion was made at a meeting last fall, that the next thing we 
were going to be told was that a pool grower had not the right to order a car; 
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that the pool was the only person who could order a car. We are suggesting that 
it should be stated that the pool grower is the owner of the grain for the purposes 
of ordering a car. 

Now, they are doing something else in Manitoba where they have not got 
a pool elevator. There twenty men may go together and buy a portable loading 
elevator, set it up on a siding or at a loading platform or at an elevator and load 
their own grain. Each man may put in a load in a car and make the carload 
up of fifteen loads. There is not any provision in the Act by which these people 
can get a car at all because no man has a right to order a car unless he has a 
car of grain. Now, two men can order a car jointly if they are going to bulkhead 
it; but there is no provision in the Act to-day by which ten men can say: we 
will put a load of wheat each in a car and get a car. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Is that really being done to any extent?—A. Mr. Burnell tells me ther 
have seventy-three such associations in Manitoba putting in a load or two apiece 
Now, we are suggesting that we should also have them taken care of, and we 
have a memorandum setting out this suggestion for the Committee. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain) : 


Q. May I ask if the letter to which Mr. Vallance made reference could be 
filed? 


Mr. Vauuancr: I wrote asking the individual who sent the letter for his 
permission to use it, and if I get it I will put it in. 


The CHarrmMan: We still have Mr. Murray to hear. He is a Manitoba 
representative. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. Murray: Mr. Chairman, at this stage I have no desire to prolong the 
session. I do not know of anything that I need add as Mr. Milliken has covered 
all the subjects very fully. 


Mr. Mizar: I would like to ask a question that any of the pool members 
may answer. It is in connection with one or two suggestions that have been 
made; that the Grain Act be administered by perhaps five members of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners rather than three. I fear that it might work out this 
way that a man receiving $8,000 a year will not want to go out among the 
farmers and address small farmers’ meetings and keep in touch with the farmers. 
At the time we had a Warehouse Commissioner, Mr. Cassels, and the Deputy, 
Mr. Snow, travelling the country and not receiving anything like the salary Mr. 
Snow is now receiving—travelling the country and settling disputes—we never 
had the Grain Board working as smoothly as then. Now, we have three higher 
paid men and a gulf has grown up between the farmer and the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. Now, would not a Commission of the same size as we have 
now with a number of deputies who would be paid perhaps half the salary 
and would be expected—their duties would be to move around the country and 
keep in touch with the farmers and convey information to them, instruct them 
in connection with the administration of the Act and inspection. Would the 
pool object strongly to that instead of the one they have suggested? 

Mr. McLeop: I think Mr. McPhail’s answer to that would be that that is 
a matter for you gentiemen to decide, not for the pool. We are submitting some 
of these things that are really your problem. 

Mr. FansHer (Last Mountain): Might I say that Mr. Millar made a re- 
ference to a Grain Board of former days when the grain trade had only a 
fraction of the magnitude that it has to-day, and we have thousands of elevators 
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to-day where we had hundreds in those days. We need men who are above 
reproach and who are paid a sufficient salary and are not looking for any 
further remuneration. These men would be required to call upon some elevator 
operators perhaps, the pool included, to see that they carry on their business 
according to the Canada Grain Act. But three men, in my opinion, will not 
be able to cover the ground during the shipping season. Let us also understand 
that any charges on account of the Board of Grain Commissioners do not come 
out of Fort William and Port Arthur; they come out of the grain which is 
handled in the Western Inspection Division, and I think we will need a Board 
sufficiently large to cover the whole territory without overwork and give sufficient 
service. 


Mr. Coorr: Mr. Chairman I would ask Mr. Milliken if this enlarged Board 
of Grain Commissioners had to be reelected every three or four years by the 
votes of the farmers, would there be any doubt that they wouid attend to their 
job regardless of how high a salary they got and what luxurious offices they 
had? 


Mr. Miuutken: I will ask the Chairman to let me do what he said Mr. 
Plumer could do—refuse to answer such a question. 


Mr. Donnetiy: I was going to ask that very question that Mr. Millar 
asked some time ago: if he did not think that probably three Commissioners with 
five good deputies could answer the purpose just as well as five Commissioners? 


Mr. McPuaiu: I would answer on behalf of the wheat pool organizations 
that we believe that the Board of Grain Commissioners would be more effective 
to-day if there were five members and probably had one in each province—a 
man who would have the authority that a member of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners should have to deal with questions in as direct and quick a manner as 
possible in each province. They could meet quite often, perhaps once a 
month, without any difficulty to talk things over and discuss any matters 
necessary. 

Mr. Donnetiy: Do you think it would be necessary to have assistants? 

Mr. McPuaiu: Yes, it would be a good thing for them to have a staff of 
Inspectors to supervise elevator operators and to carry on educational work, 


work that the Board of Grain Commissioners are supposed to do. The pool 
organizations are doing that now for the Inspection Department. 


The CHatrMan: On behalf of the Committee, I wish to thank the rep- 
resentatives of the wheat pools for their attendance and for the valuable in- 
formation they have given us. 


The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, March 19, 1929, at 11 o’clock 
a.m. 
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Hovse or Commons, 
Marcu 19, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o'clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, this morning we have present Dr. Birchard 
and his assistant, Mr. Aitken, to give evidence on the subject of the protein 
content of wheat, but before calling on them, Dr. Tory, President of the Research 
Council, is here in connection with a report which was tabled yesterday by the 
Minister of Trade and Commerce covering the work of the Research Council 
on this subject of protein content of wheat. I will ask him to say a few words 
in explanation of that report. 


Dr. Tory: Mr. Chairman, I just wanted to say a few words about the 
report and then to ask for instructions from you as to what we should do with 
it. In the report we have tried to carry out literally the instructions issued by 
your committee last year in connection with the protein studies as set out in 
the document which you published, and we have tried to summarize the in- 
formation we have gathered. 

In planning the work of getting the material together we had Dr. Birchard, 
Dr. Newton, and Dr. Malloch go down to the United States and they spent 
some time in Minnesota, and then Dr. Malloch was sent over the entire United 
States gathering information, by obtaining the compiled information there, by 
consultation with millers, fsrmers and farmers’ organizations and scientific 
laboratories wherever the work was being carried on in connection with proteins. 
In addition to that, we got the latest information we could get from the United 
States as to the proposals now being put before the federal house at Washington 
for additional laboratories for studies in the United States. 

In getting the material together we classified it under the various headings 
set out in your commitment last year. The relation of protein to baking strength 
and the discussion of that under the five clauses of your report were all brought 
together. Then the feasibility of protein testing; there were three clauses in 
your report touching on that and we gathered them together under that heading. 
Then the effect of protein test on the quality of the wheat crop: there were 
two clauses in your report on that, and we brought all that information together. 
Then the relation of the protein testing to the export trade was treated in one 
clause of your report last year, calling for a study on that problem, and we 
have whatever evidence was available at the moment. Then there was a clause 
concerning injury to wheats by improper drying, and we have devoted a full 
report to that, together with the discussions. This has been in the hands of the 
King’s Printer*for two or three weeks but is not yet available, but I hope we 
will have them by the time you meet after the holiday. Then there was the 
proposal to establish an experimental mill. We have a report as to how that 
stands in the United States and a recommendation as to what should be done 
about it. I think I am safe in telling you that this document embraces all the 
information on the subject which can be obtained on this side of the Atlantic, 
including the United States; that is, in the Dominion Research laboratories 
and in the various centres where work is being done. 

The point at which it is not complete is in connection with the possible 
effect of protein testing on foreign trade, as to what extent our foreign position 
would be affected by that, and that is the investigation which we propose con- 
tinuing during the coming summer. We hope by the end of this year to have 
a statement as to exactly how that matter stands. As I said, I think you will 
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find in this document a complete statement of the information available on 
the North American continent, and as to how the matter stands on this side 
of the Atlantic. It was my thought, Mr. Chairman, that if the Committee desire 
this to be printed, it should be printed properly. I understand this was tabled 
in the House, but whether an order was given for printing— 

The CHatrMan: No, it was not. 

Dr. Tory: Then if you desire to have this printed, I will undertake to force 
the printing of it as rapidly as possible and probably have it in your hands 
when you meet after the Easter recess. 

I might add that this work is part of the large program which we laid out 
some years ago but from which we departed for a little while owing to the 
difficulties which arose regarding toughened and damp wheat. In doing this sort 
of work we are acting in co-operation with the Department of Agriculture, the 
Dominion Research laboratories, and the three western universities. We have 
a good organization and are pursuing our studies and conducting experimenta- 
tions in two of the western laboratories, and sometimes all four of them, where 
there is any doubt about the results. I think that is all I wanted to say. I 
only wanted to ascertain whether you wanted to push this rapidly or not. 


The Cuarrman: I am sure the Committee appreciates Dr. Tory’s courtesy 
in coming here, and I am equally sure the Committee would like this report 
printed. If Dr. Tory will undertake to have that done, I think it will be the 
most expeditious way of handling it. I will ask Dr. Birchard to address the 
Committee now, he tells me that it will be a duet between him and Mr. Aitken. 


Dr. F. J. Brrcuarp called. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I understand the Committee 
would like me this morning to say something with regard to the report which 
was issued by the Board of Grain Commissioners’ laboratory with reference 
to the qualities of the different grades of the wheat crop of 1928. If I may, I 
would like to explain the origin of this report. It was prepared with the idea 
of giving some concrete information to the Grain Standards Board when they 
met in Winnipeg for the purpose of setting the standards. The tests were 
based on the results of samples passing through Winnipeg up to the time of 
the meeting of this Board. Loaves were exhibited of very much the same 
nature as those now before the Committee, and the relevant data in connection 
therewith was explained. This exhibit caused so much comment and so much 
attention that a similar exhibit was made on the floor of the Grain Exchange 
and also exhibited to a large number of visitors and members of the grain 
trade who visited the laboratory in the days following the meeting of the 
Standards Board. After consultation with the Board of Grain Commissioners 
it was felt that it was desirable that the producers, as well as the buyers of our 
wheat, should have the benefit of this information and a report, of which I have 
copies here, was prepared and given to the Associated Press. 

Now, if I may, I would like first to read the conclusions which are set out 
in this report. 


REPORT OF THE MILLING AND BAKING CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE 1928-29 CROP 


By F. J. Brrcuarp anp T. R. AitKEN 


Milling and Baking tests conducted on the 1928-29 crop in the 
Dominion Grain Research Laboratory of the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners, Winnipeg, indicate that on the whole both the milling and baking 
quality, grade for grade, is distinctly superior to that of last year. The 
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results are based on the Standard samples as set by the Grain Standards 
Board on October 9, and on average samples secured from the office of 
the Chief Inspector the day following. These averages are composed 
of wheat from all the three Western Provinces and may be considered 
as fairly representative of the whole crop. 

The milling and baking data for the two series is set forth in the 
following tables:— 


Now follows a list of tables. You have them before you, so I will not read 
them but simply draw your attention particularly to the final conclusions. I 
would like you to notice exactly what is said, as well as what is not said. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Special attention should be called to the following:— 


(1) The moisture content of all grades is low in strong contrast 
to last year. To date very little tough (about 1 %) and no damp grain 
has appeared on the market. 


(2) The weight per bushel of each grade is higher than that of 
last year. This is particularly true in the case of the lower grades. 

The milling yield from the lower grades, as compared with the higher, 
is much greater than was found to be the case with the 1927 crop. 
This is in accordance with the greatly increased weights per bushel, 
which amounts to as much as 44 pounds in the case of No. 4, 44 pounds 
in the case of No. 5 and 74 pounds in the case of No. 6. 

(3) The protein content of the wheat is higher in each grade, but 
that of the patent flour from the corresponding grades is very nearly 
the same in each case as was found last year. It should also be noted 
that the quality of the protein—particularly that of the lower grades— 
is superior to that of last year. 


I might say, before reading No. 4, that the absorption is the number of 
grams of water which is necessary to add to 100 grams of flour to make a 
suitable dough for baking. 


(4) The absorption of the flour of each grade is very slightly less 
than that of last year with the exception of No. 6 which this year is 
abnormally high—68-69 per cent. 


(5) The baking quality of the flour from each grade, as indicated 
by the loaf volume is decidedly superior to that of last year. In this 
connection it should be particularly noted that the oven-spring of the 
bread—which is an indication of the strength—is practically the same 
in the lower as in the higher grades. This is a most unusual charac- 
teristic of the lower grades which has not been previously observed in 
this Laboratory in any other year. The colour of both the flour and 
of the bread in the first four grades is cream or cream yellow, very similar 
to that of last year, and while that of the flour from No. 5 and No. 6 is 
greyish, that of the bread is a dull cream yellow as compared with very 
yellow of the 1927 crop and dark grey of the 1926 crop. In this con- 
nection it should be particularly noticed that this year the difference 
observed in the colour of the bread from the different grades is very 
slight. 

The high milling and baking quality of the commercial grades of 
this year’s crop should probably be attributed to: (1) the fact that all 
the lower grades contain a considerable percentage of hard, plump, sound 
wheat; (2) the fact that the frost damage occurred after the wheat was 
nearly matured so that the damage is not nearly so great as would be 
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the case when the grain is at an earlier stage of maturity; (3) the very 
favourable conditions under which most of the wheat was harvested, 
thus permitting the grain to mature normally. Consequently, although 
the grain in appearance is outwardly more or less severely damaged, 
the actual lowering in value is very much less than its appearance 
would indicate. 

Similar tests conducted on average cargo samples out of Fort Wil- 
liam fully confirm in every particular the conclusions as stated above. 


I would like to point out that although it is evident that No. 6 produces a 
very good loaf indeed, there is nothing in this report which would warrant the 
conclusion that No. 6 is equal to No. 1 Northern. If you will notice the flour 
yields, as given in the second page of the report, you will see that if the flour 
yield of No. 1 Northern is taken as 100 per cent then No. 6 is 90 per cent. 
So there is a difference there of 10 per cent, and 10 per cent is a very material 
difference. In addition the colour of the flour is noted as grey and the texture 
is also referred to as “ open,”’ which means that it is not as good as that of the 
higher grades. 

You will also notice that there is nothing said with regard to feed wheat. 
Ordinarily, we do not make any tests of feed wheat. We consider it a waste 
of time. However, as a matter of curiosity, we did make some tests later, 
after our report was published, with regard to feed wheat, and we found that 
by making a low flour extraction, perhaps 40 per cent, we were able to get a 
loaf of bread which was equal at least to that cbtained from No. 6 of previous 
years. 

I would also like to call attention to the fact that the results and the 
conclusions in this report refer only to average samples, as indicated by the 
standards, or by averages from a large number of cars, or from cargo samples. 
They do not refer to individual samples. That is particularly true of the lower 
grades. The variations which occur normally from time to time in the milling 
and baking quality of the lower grades is very great, and we might get tremen- 
dous differences, particularly in the yield of flour, and in the colour and texture 
of the loaf. 

It would be quite possible to produce evidence to discredit what you see before 
you, by milling and baking individual samples of the same grades. We have 
done this for our own information, and I have a photograph here to which I 
would like to draw your attention, showing the tremendous variations which 
occasionally occur with regard to different samples of the same grade. I would 
particularly direct your attention to the lower row of leaves, and particularly 
that from No. 6 which can scarcely be called ia loaf of bread at all. 

Reverting further to the fact that this report refers only to the particular 
yields designated, I would like to point out that had we milled a sample of No. 
6 wheat to 69 or 70 per cent instead of to 63-6 per cent, as indicated in the 
report we would have obtained an entirely different loaf. At the present time, 
I am informed that three of the large mills in western Canada are actually 
milling 100 per cent No. 6 wheat to 70 per cent. If we were to mill our samples 
to 70 per cent, it would be impossible to obtain a loaf which would compare 
with what we have here. It would be considerably smaller, and the colour would 
be very much darker, and the texture would be very much inferior. 

I would like next to tell you about some further confirmatory tests which 
we have made in this connection. There was so much criticism of the report, 
as issued, that we desired to obtain as much information as possible, and for 
that purpose we baked up the loaves under quite a number of varying conditions, 
some of them very adverse. In the first series of tests we baked the loaves with 
exactly the same flours on the hearth of the oven, that is, there were no tins, 
no supporting sides for the loaf. This shows you the results which we obtained 
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in that case (produces photograph) and we have an enlargement here which 
indicates it even better perhaps. The conclusions we drew from these tests were 
that grade No. 5 was found equal to the contract grades in loaf volume but 
inferior as to colour. Loaf volume, ordinarily, is considered the chief factor in 
considering baking quality although, of course, colour and texture must also 
be considered. No. 6 gave a loaf which was equal in loaf volume to that obtained 
from the contract grades, but was inferior both in colour and in texture. Never- 
theless, the loaves from No. 5 and No. 6 must be considered fairly satisfactory. 

In this connection, I would like to refer you to some work which was done 
by this laboratory ten, or eleven years ago. In connection with the crop of 
1916-17, I would like to direct your attention to the loaves that were obtained 
at that time from grades 5 and 6, and I would ask you to compare them with 
those you have before you now; also those from the year following—the crop 
of 1918-19, in which year, if my memory serves me right, the conditions were 
somewhat similar to this year, that is, the frost occurred at a comparatively late 
stage of maturity. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. What are you reading from, Doctor?—A. I am just explaining. This is 
the report of the laboratory issued in 1920, and I have marked with pencil here 
the loaves to which I would draw your particular attention. I think the differ- 
ence is very pronounced. 

In the second series of tests, it was suggested that we chill the loaves some- 
what as might possibly occur in ordinary home baking. We chilled the loaves 
for ten minutes in a Kelvinator, and we found that the volumes were reduced, 
but the lower grades withstood the improper baking conditions equally as well. 
as the higher grades; that is, the loaves were, in every case, very similar but the 
loaves from the higher grades were reduced in volume almost proportionately the 
same as were the lower grades. 

Q. Do you refer to the loaves while they were in the dough?—A. I mean 
the final loaves as baked. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. And were they what you had expected?—A. We had never really tried 
that before, that is, chilling the dough which, naturally, would tend to give a 
poorer—a much smaller loaf. 

Q. I have heard it stated that the lower grades would not stand up as well 
as the other—A. Quite true. Ordinarily speaking, flours prepared from frosted 
wheat will not stand up under adverse conditions. To get :a good loaf at all you 
must employ the very best conditions possible. If the conditions are adverse, 
such as chilling or over-fermentation, the dough will run and you get a flattened 
loaf, as indicated in the bulletin. It will not come up round at the crown but 
flattens out, and runs over the side. I might say that in no case this year have 
we experienced anything of that nature. 

We made a third series of tests. This time we employed further adverse 
conditions. In addition to chilling as before, the flours were over fermented, 
in each case one hour. In this case, grades Nos. 4 and 5 withstood the over 
fermentation and chilling equally as well as Nos. 1, 2 and 3. This indicates 
the strength of these loaves (produces photograph). No. 6 did not withstand 
the adverse conditions quite so well, and this wheat showed the comparatively 
poor quality of grade No. 6. I have a photograph in this connection which 
shows the loaves that were produced at that time. 

We conducted a fourth series. In this case we employed the sponge dough 
method, giving a five hour fermentation as compared with a three hour fermenta- 
tion in the previous tests. Naturally, the longer the fermentation the greater 
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the tendency to weaken the protein. The results in this case were very striking. 
The general baking quality of the lower grades in these tests was found to be 
equal to that of the higher grades in every particular except colour. I would 
particularly draw your attention to this series, particularly 5 and 6, because 1t 
shows remarkably well what we found at that time. ; 

The question arose as to the possibility of using Nos. 5 and 6 in any per- 
centage and still obtain a satisfactory loaf in all respects. To obtain this 
information, we milled No. 5, not to the percentage indicated in the report, but 
to 39 per cent only and No. 6 to only 34 per cent, and in each case we obtained 
flours which were equal as regards colour to those obtained when we milled 
the contract grades to the percentages as stated in the report. We baked each 
of these separately, and in every case we found that we obtained a loaf which 
was equal in every particular to that produced from the straight grade flours 
from the higher grades. 

We repeated these tests with a mixture of equal parts of these flours, that 
is, the 39 per cent extraction from No. 5 and the 34 per cent extraction from 
No. 6, and the results I can now show you. We will cut the loaf and see how 
it compares in colour and texture with that from the standard Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
before you. That loaf, gentlemen, is from the mixture of Nos. 5 and 6 in the 
percentages indicated. 

Mr. Fansuer (Last Mountain): It looks better than what we obtain 
here in Ottawa. 


The Witness: I think you will agree with me that it is a passable loaf 
of bread, in colour, texture and volume. If you will compare these loaves it 
will be difficult to find any important difference between the loaf from the con- 
tract grade and that from the mixture of Nos. 5 and 6. 


An Hon. Mremsrr: Mix them up. 


The Witness: I would suggest that you mix them yourself. It would 
be a better test, if you can pick them out. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. What are the percentages?—-A. 39 per cent of No. 5 and 34 per cent of 
No. 6, that is, of the wheat. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. That is, two parts of No. 5 and one part of No. 6?—A. No, Mr. Mother- 
well, a mixture of equal parts of 5 and 6 milled in those percentages, 39 per 
cent of the wheat of No. 5 and 34 per cent of the wheat of No. 6. Those two 
flours were mixed half and half. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. The percentage relates to the extraction of the flour?—A. Yes, the per- 
centage relates to the extraction of the flour. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. What would be the percentage in the contract grade?—A. The per- 
centage of flour as stated in the report. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. You might tell us what it is—A. No. 1 Northern was 70-7 per cent: No 
2 Northern, 70 per cent; and No. 3 Northern 69-7. The baking quality of ties 
three flours is practical identical. 
Periehe des birchanrcdel 
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By Mr. Brown: 

Q. Did you get those results without any conditioning? Were conditioners 
used?—A. There was no special treatment whatsoever. They were treated 
exactly the same as Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

Q. What conditioning was there?—A. They were both tempered in the 
ordinary way for milling. In every case the wheats were tempered to 16 per 
cent moisture, by the addition of water several hours before milling. 

Q. No malt extract?—A. None whatever. In these bakings, nothing what- 
ever has been added except what is essential under ordinary baking conditions. 
There were no improvers of any description, nothing but what would be used 
in the home. There was nothing added to bolster up the results in any way, 
shape or form. Each sample of wheat received exactly the same conditioning, 
and the flour the same treatment during the baking. 

If you will give me your attention, I would like to proceed a little further, 
and then I will be glad to answer any questions that you may ask. A further 
series of tests were made by blending 25 per cent of No. 5 with 75 per cent of a 
blend of flour from the contract grades Nos. 1, 2 and 3, and we found that the 
addition of 25 per cent to this blend made no change that we could discover; 

- and this indicated that one part of flour milled from No. 5 wheat to the per- 
centage indicated in this report—63 per cent—could be added to three parts 
of straight grade flour milled from the contract grades without injury to the 
resultant loaf. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain) : 

Q. Sixty-six per cent is No. 5, is it not?—A. Sixty-six per cent, I should 
say. When we added 50 per cent of No. 5, the colour only was changed. The 
texture and other factors remained unaltered. When we added 75 per cent, 
the colour and texture were both affected. I might say that these colour changes 
would undoubtedly be much less had it been possible to use ordinary bleaching 
processes such as are used in commercial milling. That is a reasonable deduc- 
tion, but I have no data to support that, as we have no means of bleaching in 
the laboratory. 

Q. The flour from which those loaves were baked was not bleached?—A. 
There is no bleaching employed in the laboratory. 

Q. There is no curing process either?—A. No curing process of any 
description. 

Now, there was one further series of tests made. The loaves which were 
obtained in this case are illustrated in photograph No. 9 and you will have to 
take our word for it with regard to the colour changes, but I think you will 
agree that judging from the volume and the shape of the loaf compare very 
favourably with those the straight contract grades. 

We made a further series of tests by blending the flours from the different 
grades with a low protein flour. This flour contained only 7-45 per cent protein, 
and with this flour alone it was practically impossible to make a respectable 
loaf of bread. However, when we took 50 per cent of this very low protein flour 
and added to it 50 per cent of flour of No. 5, we obtained a loaf in which the 
colour only was affected, when compared with the corresponding loaf from 
50 per cent of the soft wheat flour and 50 per cent from the No. 1. When we 
took 50 per cent of the soft wheat flour and 50 per cent of the No. 6, then 
both texture and colour were affected. 

I would like to draw your attention particularly to this loaf on the right 
hand side, on the top row in the picture, a very fine loaf indeed. 

These results I consider very important indeed, as they indicate very 
decidedly, in our opinion, the fact that these lower grades can be used, with 
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regard to this particular crop at least, to bolster up low protein wheat, and 
make suitable blends for the English miller or the Continental miller whose 
flours are always of a much lower protein content than ours. 

Q. In what wheat is this low protein content, Canada West wheat or an 
American wheat?—A. It is an American wheat, a Michigan wheat. Here is the 
loaf of bread. You will see it is an inferior loaf. Here is what happens with a 
mixture 50 per cent of the soft flour, and 50 per cent of No. 3 (produces loaf). 
This was produced from 50 per cent of No. 4, this from 50 per cent of No. 5, 
and this from 50 per cent of No. 6, the remaining flour being 50 per cent low 
protein flour in each case. You can see the difference in size. And now you will 
see the difference in colour and texture. 

It has often been stated that while it may be possible to obtain fair loaves 
with the lower grades they are not of value for blending purposes. I think that 
this will show that that is not the case. This loaf is from 50 per cent of the 
low protein flour, and 50 per cent of No. 6. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. What extraction of flour?—A. As stated in the report, No. 6, 63-6 per 
cent. Had we taken 39 per cent, as we did before, we would have obtained a 
very much better colour. However, considering that this has not been bleached 
in any way, I think it must be admitted that that is a pretty fair loaf of bread 
for No. 6 wheat. I would like you to compare it with the No. 1 at the same time. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Have you the percentage of the soft wheat flour that went into this?— 
A. That is 50 per cent of Three, and 50 per cent soft. I would like you to 
compare that with 50 per cent of Six, and 50 per cent of soft. It is admitted 
that there is a difference naturally, but the difference is not of the order which 
one would naturally expect, nor is it the difference which we have obtained 
in other years. The point I wish to make is that both grade No. 5 and grade 
No. 6 can be used this vear for blending with soft low protein flour. I might, 
however, say that smaller amounts of these lower grades would have to be 
used to avoid inferior colour and texture. The lower grades would have to be 
milled to a lower extraction in order to obtain an equally good effect, such as 
we would find with the higher grades. 

I would like you to examine these loaves that you have before you, and 
then I will be glad to answer any questions that you may desire to ask. While 
Mr. Aitken is cutting them I would like to point out that there is a good 
deal of evidence of an indirect nature, to confirm the results of the laboratory 
tests, and to indicate the conclusions which were drawn therefrom, are reliable 
and correct. 

If you will bear with me, I would like to read to you a few cables from 
Broomhall, the Liverpool authority on wheat. This is under date of October 20: 


Broomhall confirmed sales of low-grade Manitobas and stated in his 
message that importers had now seen the first shipments of low-grade 
wheat from Canada and were apparently satisfied with the quality 
of same. 


The next, a little later: 


Laboratory tests show that the low grades are quite satisfactory 
for bread, and, consequently, millers are expected to absorb large 
quantities at prices which are at present as low as corn. 

Broomhall says that low grade Manitobas are considered cheap 
value for value, and are being bought both in the United Kingdom and 


the Continent. 
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Broomhall intimated some fairly good business in low grade Mani- 
tobas and said that their quality and present value were attractive to 
buyers abroad. 

Export business while not aggressive on any one day was excellent 
and spreads on the lower grades narrowed very considerably. Nos. 4 
and 5 appeared to be in very good demand while 6 and feed shared in 
the business too. 


By Mr. Coote: 
Q. Have you the date of that?—A. October 27th, 1928. 


Broomhall confirmed good purchases of Manitobas the past several 
days and again intimated that low grade Canadian wheat was finding 
favour among millers abroad and likely to be purchased in large quantities 
on every break in prices. 


That is November the 17th. I should have read this one earlier—October 
the 25th: 

There was an excellent demand for grade No. 4 wheat and lower 
in cash wheat market during the session while grades 1, 2, and 3 Northern, 
were apparently not wanted to any extent. 

November 15th: 

It looks as though low grade Manitobas are very acceptable abroad 
and the spreads on 4, 5 and 6 feed wheat are narrowing up quite con- 
siderably. 

Millers are buying low grade Manitobas, as these are considered 
comparatively cheap. 


_ Extract from the “Weekly Grain Market Review,” Free Press, November 
3, 1928:— 

Demand for low grade wheat was quite large at times, and consider- 
able quantities of Nos. 4, 5 and 6 changed hands. The quality of this 
wheat is finding favour abroad and at present discount, under the contract 
grades, is an attractive buy. 


Canada Grain Export Company issue a report from time to time which 
they send to their clients. This is Bulletin No. 4, dated the 6th December, 
1926:— 

Several unusual features are worthy of comment at this time, viz: 

The milling quality of all grades of Canadian wheat this season is 
much better than last year and this is especially true of the lower grades. 
The protein content will average perhaps 1 per cent better and the 
moisture content is the lowest in several years. In view of the relatively 
low prices of these grades at the moment they are expected to be in good 
demand in all directions. It is true that the supply of lower grades is 
larger than usual but low price and good quality will ensure steady 
business for them. 


Bulletin No. 3 issued by the same people, dated October 29, 1928:— 


The commercial grades (No. 4 and lower) contain a larger per- 
centage of green kernels than last year’s samples, but the percentage 
is apparently too small to present any serious objection from a milling 
standpoint. In any case, where a sample contains any considerable 
amount of green or partially green kernels, the government inspectors 
are inclined to be very severe in the grading—thus giving the foreign 
buyer the advantage of a heavy discount in price. We have seen samples 
which at first glance appeared to be good No. 3 Northern graded No. 5 
because of the presence of some partially green kernels. 
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By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Who said that?—A. The same firm—the Canada Grain Export Com- 
pany under date of October 29. 

Extract from George Broomhall’s “Foreign Trade News” of November 
13, 1928:— 

Grading figures do not make a good showing, but if you remember 
that No. 4 this year is reckoned equal to No. 3 of the 1927 crop, and 
similarly No. 5 now is equal to No. 4 of last year, the grading statement 
for the current season immediately assumes a much more favourable 
aspect. 


To the buyer, of course. 


I have a quotation here from the “Market News” of date November 21, 
1928:— 
All grades from No. 3 down to feed were bought liberally, and 
spreads narrowed up very considerably. The spread between No. 3 and 
4 was less than five cents at one time, whereas just about a month ago, 
these grades were nine cents apart. 


By Mr. Campbell: 

Q. Does it give any date?—A. This is dated November 21. I would sug- 
gest that as our report was issued on October 15, this may or may not be 4 
reaction to that report. 

This is from Broomhall’s “Free Press” report on February 5. 


There is a fair demand for No. 4 Manitoba and American and Cana- 
dian amber durums. Supplies of No. 4 Manitoba wheat are becoming 
scarce, and importers will be obliged to take No. 3, which is selling at 
two and a quarter cents premium over No. 4. 


Now, previously, I think it was nine cents. It apparently has moved up to 
two and a quarter cents. It says the importers will be obliged to take No. 3. 
Apparently, the inference is that they would prefer No. 4 if they could get it 
at, the price—“ supplies of No. 4 Wheat are becoming scarce, and importers 
will be obliged to take No. 3, which is selling at two and a quarter cents premium 
over No. 4.” We do find, as a matter of fact, that No. 4 wheat makes a most 
excellent loaf this year, quite equal to any obtained from the contract grades. 
It is true that the milling yield is somewhat lower, about three and a half per 
cent lower; but the price was nime cents different. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. One point four lower?—A. I could read further extracts, but I think 
these are sufficient to make my point clear. Now, I do not know that I have 
very much more at the moment. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. You have not got a sample of the various wheats from which these 
loaves have been made?—A. Yes, we have that also. This is the low protein 
wheat. We have also the flour, so that you can form your own judgment, if you 
desire, as to the colour of the flour produced from the different grades. 

The CHarrman: It bas been suggested that these flours and wheats be 
examined after the adjournment of the Committee—after Dr. Birchard has 
finished speaking. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. I want to ask Dr. Birchard if im the case of No. 4 wheat the variation 
between the best and the worst would be as great or greater than in the other 
grades?—A. No, the variation would be much greater in the lower grades than 
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in No. 4. We have found this year No. 4 to be a very excellent milling wheat 
indeed, and that is confirmed by the continual demand for No. 4 wheat. There 
ig Just one other point that occurs to me— 

Q. Is it not a very valuable wheat because some types of wheat that really 
were One or Two because of certain characteristics were put down into No. 
42_A. Yes, because of the presence of a certain amount of bran frost and a 
certain amount of immature kernels. 

Q. Would you still make your former statement that the variation is less 
in No. 4 than in the lower grades; or would it not be correct?—A. The variation 
in No. 4 in quality? 

Q. In quality—A. Yes. Within the grade it is less than in No. 5 and No. 
6. 

Q. The variation is less?—A. Yes, the variation within the grade of No. 5. 
As you go down the variations are greater until you come to feed wheat for 
instance. With many samples of feed wheat which I have seen it would be 
absolutely impossible to make anything that would look like a loaf of bread; 
on the other hand, some samples of feed wheat were surprising indeed. 

Q. It strikes me that some of those One’s and Two’s with just a little bran 
frost put into a Four would make the variation of No. 4 very great and would 
lend itself to those who wish to skim off the best?—A. Our contention is that 
bran frost is not damage; it does not decrease the milling or baking value of 
the wheat. 

Q. It goes into No. 4 this year?—A. Yes, it goes into No. 4 this year. The 
green kernels present—in small percentages of from one, two to three per cent— 
does not affect as far as we are able to determine the quality of the loaf 
produced. 

Q. Where does that go?—A. It goes into No. 4. Wheat which otherwise 
would grade One Northern is reduced to No. 4 because of the presence of these 
green kernels. 


By Mr. Coote: 
Q. For as small as three per cent? 


Mr. Airxen: At the beginning of the year I believe they went into three 
and sometimes four. The Inspectors were somewhat severe in the first two or 
three weeks. The reason we made these tests was that at the beginning of the 
season some two or three hundred cars of wheat going through the Winnipeg 
Inspection Office were almost one hundred per cent sound except for the presence 
of a very few grass green kernels, and the Chief Inspctor asked just what the 
influence on the milling and baking quality of additions of one, two and three 
per cent of these grass green kernels would be. We were informed that even if the 
baking quality were not affected it could not be put into grades One or Two if 
three per cent of these kernels were present. As a matter of fact we added even 
as much as ten per cent, but, of course, there is a decrease in the yield of flour 
because the grass green kernels do not ordinarily go into the flour at all; they 
flatten out, and are found in the bran. 


Mr. Vauuance: Less volume only? 
Mr. Airken: Yes, less volume only, that is less flour yield. 


Mr. Vauuance: I think, Mr. Chairman, I can demonstrate it by a sample 
of wheat that is in the building that some would have graded Two and Four 
because of the presence of a very small percentage; and I contend it was graded 
on the same standard as last year. We have a sample of last year to show that 
there is room for doubt as to the accuracy of the grading system, especiaily as 
shown to us this. year and in 1928. 
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By Mr. Coote: 

Q. I wonder if Dr. Birchard could illustrate that point a little further as 
to what percentage of green kernels he understands would cause an otherwise 
sound wheat to be put into No. 3 or 4?—A. I think you will have to ask the 
Chief Inspector that. 

Mr. Aitken: I understand that three per cent green kernels were not going 
into One or Two. I think that at the beginning of the year they were put in 
Three Northern. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. In your Report, on page three, how do you explain the amount of 
absorption in No. 6 Wheat?—A. That is a characteristic of frozen wheat. 
Q. How do you explain the oven spring being so much greater?—A. I am 
not sure that I can explain it. As a matter of fact this is the first year we 
have ever noticed that characteristic in frosted wheat. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. The presence of a lot of mature plump kernels in No. 6?—A. That is 
a partial explanation. 

Q. Sixty-nine in Six, sixty-two in Three, oven spring?—A. These numbers 
must not be stressed too much. In general they are a guide as to the strength 
of the flour, but it is not meant to infer that these numbers bear a direct relation 
to flour strength. They are no doubt additional factors which influence these 


numbers to a certain extent. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Referring again to that matter we were discussing a moment ago of 
those types of wheat such as bran frosted wheat and others, deciding where they 
should be placed; who is the authority? Is it the chief inspector? Is it the Grain 
Standards Board? Is it both?—-A. Ever since I have been connected with this 
work, bran frosted wheat has been considered damaged. I presume that is 
tradition. 

Q. That is not answering my question. I want to know who is the dom- 
inant authority. Is it the chief inspector?—A. I think so. 

Q. Has the Grain Standards Board anything to do with it at all?-A. I 
am not sure. I cannot answer that question. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. You spoke of spreads and the possible influence of your report on those 
spreads. I have some figures worked out. I notice that in the first part of 
October the spread between Three and Four was nine and a half cents. At 
the end of October there seemed to be a tightening up until there was a pro- 
gressive drop in spreads until about the middle of November, it dropped to four 
and a quarter. Do you think the publication of your report would have some 
effect on that?—A. I would naturally assume it would have some effect, and 
particularly after the samples reached the Old Country and they were aoe to 
test the samples actually arriving themselves. They would be able to substan- 
tiate the results. 

Q. You spoke about some of the criticisms of your report i 
some of those came, unfortunately, from Pool atta : a aay ae na 
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another one here. I am quoting from the “ Regina Leader” in a despatch from 
Melfort, dated December 15th, I will read from this:— 

It was left to E. G. Hoppes, a farmer of Melfort, to re-introduce the 
figure of Dr. Birchard to the commission. He supported his case for 
the institution of a protein content test by copious extracts from the 
doctor’s now famous address, in which he argued that No. 4 grade was 
almost, if not quite as good as No. 1 Northern. 

The witness was handled by H. F. Thompson, K.C., who took con- 
siderable time and care in making the objections to the attractive theory 
clear. He secured the admission from Mr. Hoppes that there was a 
spread of 14 to 16 cents between No. 2 Northern and No. 4, and asked 
if the witness had ever considered how it came about that the miller in 
England, supposed to be an able business man, bought No. 2 wheat if No. 
4 was just as good. Mr. Hoppes’ faith in Doctor Birchard’s -theory 
appeared rudely shaken at the close. 


May I say to the Committee that this did have the effect of intimidating 
farmers afterwards from putting their viewpoint before the Commission. I 
would like to ask Dr. Birchard if he can answer the matter put forward here. 
As I have already pointed out, there is nothing here which shows that No. 4 
is equal to No. 2. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. In some respects from the millers in the Old Country, did you not show 
where they were looking to buy No. 4, rather than No. 3?—A. Yes, apparently 
so. I would point out that in the flour yield there is a difference. High flour 
yield; particularly abroad, is what the miller first looks for, and there is a 
decided difference in our yields as between Four and the higher grades. 


By Mr. Miller: 


Q. Would there be any slowing up in the milling process of No. 4 as com- 
pared with No. 2?—A. Some no doubt. I would again point out that the yield 
of flour from No..4 this year is greater than last year. The weight for bushel is 
higher and the yield of flour is correspondingly higher. 

Q. Did the prejudice against Four and the lower grades have something 
to do with the price?—A. That, no doubt, is another factor. I have met millers 
who have said that they would grind nothing but One, Two and Three and 
would not touch Four, no matter what it was. I have also known, however, 
this year some foreign millers who have changed their views in that respect, 
and later in the year they were milling No. 4, whereas before they would not 
grind anything lower than Three. And this is true to a certain extent as regards 
No. 5 as well, although they were a little prejudiced and careful at the start. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. I wonder if you could outline or state to the Committee the factors 
that constitute the value of flour, or indicate, rather, the value of wheat?— 
A. Naturally, the factors vary somewhat as to whether it is to be exported, 
or whether it is to be used locally; whether it is to be used for bread-making 
or whether it is to be used for biscuit manufacture or for pastry. If it is for 
pastry, or biscuits, low protein wheat is desirable. This soft wheat, flour that 
we have here does not produce a desirable loaf of bread. This corresponds with 
what the English miller would have at his disposal. The most desirable charac- 
teristic of the wheat for blending purposes, would be high protein content; and 
the next important consideration would be the yield of flour produced, and—in 
the case of this year’s crop—on account of the comparatively high weight per 
bushel, the yield of flour as compared with other years is correspondingly 


greater. 
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By Mr. Coote: 

Q. I wonder if Dr. Birchard could illustrate that point a little further as 
to what percentage of green kernels he understands would cause an otherwise 
sound wheat to be put into No. 3 or 4?—A. I think you will have to ask the 
Chief Inspector that. 

Mr. ArrKEeN: I understand that three per cent green kernels were not going 
into One or Two. I think that at the beginning of the year they were put in 
Three Northern. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. In your Report, on page three, how do you explain the amount of 
absorption in No. 6 Wheat?—A. That is a characteristic of frozen wheat. 
Q. How do you explain the oven spring being so much greater?—A. I am 
not sure that I can explain it. As a matter of fact this is the first year we 
have ever noticed that characteristic in frosted wheat. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. The presence of a lot of mature plump kernels in No. 6?—A. That is 
a partial explanation. 

Q. Sixty-nine in Six, sixty-two in Three, oven spring?—A. These numbers 
must not be stressed too much. In general they are a guide as to the strength 
of the flour, but it is not meant to infer that these numbers bear a direct relation 
to flour strength. They are no doubt additional factors which influence these 


numbers to a certain extent. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Referring again to that matter we were discussing a moment ago of 
those types of wheat such as bran frosted wheat and others, deciding where they 
should be placed; who is the authority? Is it the chief inspector? Is it the Grain 
Standards Board? Is it both?—A. Ever since I have been connected with this 
work, bran frosted wheat has been considered damaged. I presume that is 
tradition. 

Q. That is not answering my question. I want to know who is the dom- 
inant authority. Is it the chief inspector?—A. I think so. 

Q. Has the Grain Standards Board anything to do with it at all?—A. I 
am not sure. I cannot answer that question. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. You spoke of spreads and the possible influence of your report on those 
spreads. I have some figures worked out. I notice that in the first Darheor 
October the spread between Three and Four was nine and a half cents. At 
the end of October there seemed to be a tightening up until there was a pro- 
gressive drop in spreads until about the middle of November, it dropped to four 
and a quarter. Do you think the publication of your report would have some 
effect on that?—A. I would naturally assume it would have some effect and 
particularly after the samples reached the Old Country and they were able to 
test the samples actually arriving themselves. They would be able to substan- 
tiate the results. 

Q. You spoke about some of the criticisms of your report, and I think that 
some of those came, unfortunately, from Pool sources; but I am referring to 
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another one here. I am quoting from the “ Regina Leader” in a despatch from 
Melfort, dated December 15th, I will read from this:— 


It was left to E. G. Hoppes, a farmer of Melfort, to re-introduce the 
figure of Dr. Birchard to the commission. He supported his case for 
the institution of a protein content test by copious extracts from the 
doctor’s now famous address, in which he argued that No. 4 grade was 
almost, if not quite as good as No. 1 Northern. 

The witness was handled by H. F. Thompson, K.C., who took con- 
siderable time and care in making the objections to the attractive theory 
clear. He secured the admission from Mr. Hoppes that there was a 
spread of 14 to 16 cents between No. 2 Northern and No. 4, and asked 
if the witness had ever considered how it came about that the miller in 
England, supposed to be an able business man, bought No. 2 wheat if No. 
4 was just as good. Mr. Hoppes’ faith in Doctor Birchard’s -theory 
appeared rudely shaken at the close. 


May I say to the Committee that this did have the effect of intimidating 
farmers afterwards from putting their viewpoint before the Commission. I 
would like to ask Dr. Birchard if he can answer the matter put forward here. 
As I have already pointed out, there is nothing here which shows that No. 4 
is equal to No. 2. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. In some respects from the millers in the Old Country, did you not show 
where they were looking to buy No. 4, rather than No. 3?—A. Yes, apparently 
so. I would point out that in the flour yield there is a difference. High flour 
yield; particularly abroad, is what the miller first looks for, and there is a 
decided difference in our yields as between Four and the higher grades. 


By Mr. Miller: 

Q. Would there be any slowing up in the milling process of No. 4 as com- 
pared with No. 2?—A. Some no doubt. I would again point out that the yield 
of flour from No.4 this year is greater than last year. The weight for bushel is 
higher and the yield of flour is correspondingly higher. 

Q. Did the prejudice against Four and the lower grades have something 
to do with the price?—-A. That, no doubt, is another factor. I have met millers 
who have said that they would grind nothing but One, Two and Three and 
would not touch Four, no matter what it was. I have also known, however, 
this year some foreign millers who have changed their views in that respect, 
and later in the year they were milling No. 4, whereas before they would not 
grind anything lower than Three. And this is true to a certain extent as regards 
No. 5 as well, although they were a little prejudiced and careful at the start. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. I wonder if you could outline or state to the Committee the factors 
that constitute the value of flour, or indicate, rather, the value of wheat?— 
A. Naturally, the factors vary somewhat as to whether it is to be exported, 
or whether it is to be used locally; whether it is to be used for bread-making 
or whether it is to be used for biscuit manufacture or for pastry. If it is for 
pastry, or biscuits, low protein wheat is desirable. This soft wheat flour that 
we have here does not produce a desirable loaf of bread. This corresponds with 
what the English miller would have at his disposal. The most desirable charac- 
teristic of the wheat for blending purposes, would be high protein centent; and 
the next important consideration would be the yield of flour produced, and—in 
the case of this year’s crop—on account of the comparatively high weight per 
bushel, the yield of flour as compared with other years is correspondingly 


greater. 
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Q. Is the weight for bushel an indication?—A. The weight per bushel is 
the best indication we have of the comparative yields of flour. 

Q. It is then a very important factor in grading?—A. Most important. 

Q. For any purpose?—-A. For any purpose. - 

Q. I believe you will agree with me that the idea underlying the definition 
of the contract grades is to get at the value of the wheat?—A. Decidedly. 

Q. Then, do you think that enough consideration is given to the weight 
per bushel in the factors of these grades?—A. No, I think more consideration 
should be given, particularly with regard to lower grades where the milling and 
baking value depends upon many other factors besides the damage. That is, 
when wheat is graded I sometimes think there is too much tendency to look 
simply at the bad points in the sample—the damage that is there—without 
regard to the good qualities which may offset that to a certain extent. For 
instance, if the weight per bushel is less in Five and Six. 

Q. We had one case this year where wheat weighing 64.4 pounds per 
bushel was graded feed. Can you understand why wheat which should be 
that heavy could be damaged sufficiently to be graded feed?—A. According to 
our system the weight per bushel is not an important factor in grading the 
lower grades. 

Q. Then you have, I think, wheat weighing 61 pounds to the bushel, 
grading No. 1. We have had lots of No. 1 weighing 65 pounds to the bushel. 
Would not there be considerable difference in value in those two wheats in- 
dicated by a difference in wheat of four pounds to the bushel?—A. I think, 
roughly speaking, there is a difference in flour yield of about 5.4 per cent. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Is it not quite possible that with the moisture content that we allow 
in the contract grades of 14.4, if you can produce a wheat in Western Canada 
that will only contain 11 per cent moisture content, would not the 11 per cent 
moisture content wheat per measured bushel weigh less than wheat contain- 
ing 14.4?—A. No, the drier the wheat the higher the weight per bushel. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. From your observations and from your tests this year, would not you 
say Doctor, that our standard of wheat had produced more flour and made a 
better loaf than ever before?—A. Grade for grade that is true. 
Q. That each standard may produce more flour, and that each standard 
would make better flour and a better loaf?—A. Yes, better flour and a better 
loaf. Grade for grade that is true. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. The narrowing of the spreads between Three and Four, would indicate 
that the Four was dealt with rather severely by the inspector?—A. I would 
answer that this way: I think the narrowing of the spreads might be attributed 
to the fact: first, that the European buyer particularly, is not in the early crop 
year familiar with the characteristics of No. 4. He is, to a certain extent, wary 
of buying a low grade which is marked No. 4. Certainly, as compared with 
some No. 4’s of last year, he would be justified. Some of the Four last year 
was very inferior. 

Q. He was pleasantly surprised with this year’s Four?—A. I think so. 

@. When it was discovered that the green stuff did not hurt the flour as 
much as was anticipated, was the grade eased up a little bit?—A. I could not 
Be a I do not know about that. I do know that the demand increased 
or No. 4. 

Q. You reported the green kernels to the Inspection Department?— 
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Q. The assumption would be that they would ease up a little bit?—A. The 
standards were set. I do not know to what extent Mr. Fraser would be justified 
in altering those standards. I do not think he would. No. 3 is defined by an 
Act of Parliament. He is helpless. I do not think that anything I have said 
to-day should be interpreted in any way as a reflection on the Inspection 
Department. 

Q. I was not referring to the Inspection Department.—A. No, I thought 
it might be interpreted as such; it is a reflection on the system. I think Mr. 
Fraser, the Chief Inspector, carries out the grading in accordance with the 
definitions as set by Act of Parliament and, in the case of the lower grades 
as set by the Standards Board. He follows this out very conscientiously, I 
feel sure of that. 

Q. I think it is admitted that the condition with respect to No. 4 is quite 
unusual?—A. This year? 

Q. Yes—A. Absolutely. We have nothing in all our records which would 
compare with it. 

Q. And the attitude toward these green kernels was quite natural?— 
A. Very natural. 

Q. They were thought, in fact, to be worse then frost at one time?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the result of the matter; will it be a guide for them later?— 
A. If you want me to make a suggestion, it is this: that when the standards 
are set I think we should go a little slower, and more attention should be 
paid by the Standards Board to the actual results of these tests; that the different 
types of wheat which it is proposed should go to make each of the grades should 
first be tested, milled and baked, and a report issued so that it would be known 
beforehand just what we are proposing to include in each grade. Then we 
could proceed more intelligently; and when the tentative standards are set, if 
we had the tests made on them before anything was definitely decided, we would 
know exactly what we were doing. If we were actually to make the tests 
to see what we had, it appears to me it would be a much more intelligent method 
of proceeding. Then if we would make a final test on these standards, and 
exhibit them to the Board and say, “this is what we actually find; these are 
the yields of flour; this is the baking quality; now do you wish that those should 
be the final standards?” 


By Mr. Vallance; 


Q. And when this is once accomplished, Doctor, advertise it to the buying 
world?—A. I think so. The results should be made known to the whole world. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. How much of this was available when the Standards Board made their 
standards?—A. Practically all the data. 

Q. Presumably they would be governed— -A. I think they proceeded 
very much as in previous years, but they did not recognize the fact that this 
was an exceptional crop. 


By Mr. Carmichael: 


Q. Doctor, suppose you made your tests somewhere around the middle of 
October, the 9th or 10th of October, or towards the middle of the month?— 
A. October 9, that is the date the standards were set. 

Q. Have you any data to give the Committee as to the spread in prices 
from Grade 1 to Grade 6 prior to your tests, showing what effect your tests 
had on the spread of prices on the Old Country market?—A. Yes, we have 
that data. 

Q. Taking in all the grades from One to probably Feed?—A. I have that 
data in my room. I could let you have it to-morrow or at the next meeting. 
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By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Did you make tests similar to the one given in that report after the 
new standards were set in the Fall of 1929?—-A. Yes, we made them on cargo 
samples—additional tests on average samples, and also on cargo samples out 
of Fort William and Vancouver. 

Q. Your suggestion is that when the Standards Board arrives at an agree- 
ment tentatively as to what is to constitute standard samples for that year, 
baking tests should then be made? I suppose that could be done in a day?— 
A. Yes,1 think ‘so: 

Q. And the results exhibited to the Board?—A. Yes. Before they finally 


O.K. those samples. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. So that your impression is that One, Two and Three grades are fixed 
by statute, and that the Chief Inspector is powerless to alter them in any way? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Is not the interpretation of the term “ damaged” left to the Inspector? 
—A. Yes, I presume so, very likely. 

Q. So that he has quite a bit to do with it? 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. Perhaps I might give these figures. These figures show that from 
August 1 to November 13 of this year—the past year, 1928—the average spread 
from One to Six was 36.9 and that in the same pericd in 1927 the average 
spread was 49.7. That is, the spread was thirteen cents narrower this year 
than last year?—A. There is another point to which I would like to call atten- 
tion with regard to the baking quality of: frosted wheat and that is in the 
bulletin issued by the University of Montana in August, 1927. This is the 
statement :— 

Wheat frosted when the moisture content is 44-46 per cent or less 
appears to be equal in milling and baking quality to normal wheat even 
though the percentage of wrinkled or blistered kernels may be relatively 
high. Wheat of such moisture content is in the stiff-dough stage. 


I think that applies to the conditions which we are at present considering. I 
would also like to read a statement from “ Modern Cereal Chemistry ” by 
D. W. Kent-Jones who is recognized as an English authority in cereal chemistry. 
He speaks of frosted wheat and says:— 
As regards baking quality, the author has failed to observe any 
serious deterioration. 


In another place he says:— 
Even the lower grades of Manitoba, having much frosted grain, are 
strong. They may not be quite up to No. 1, but judging purely from 
a strength standpoint, the difference is not very great. 


Those are all right in line with our own investigations. Then, one other 
quotation from “The Chemistry of Wheat Flour” by C. H. Bailey of the 
University of Minnesota, a recognized American authority. He says:— 

Frosted wheat, as the term is applied in the grain trade, includes 
those kernels which were produced by plants that were frozen before 
they ripened. The extent of damage is conditioned in large part by the 
relative time before ripeness that the plants were frozen. When nearly 
ripened, while in the stiff-dough stage, the effect of freezing is slight. 
Kernels frozen at this stage exhibit a blistered appearance along the 
back. When the wheat kernels are in the milk stage at the time they are 
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frozen, the effect on the milling quality of the grain is marked. The 
kernels in such cases appear blistered along the back, cheek and into the 
crease. The author’s experience has indicated that when the blistered 
area is confined to the back of the kernel, no marked difference in the 
quality of milled flour can be detected when compared with normal 
flour. 


By.Mr..Coote: 


Q. Would bran frost affect the yield of flour?—A. You will often see its 
effects in the yield of flour. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Referring to the criticism of your report throughout the country, Doctor, 
I suppose you have seen those press reports?—A. I have seen criticisms. 

Q. And were the differences between you and other chemists very much 
exaggerated at that time by press reports?—A. I think that my report was 
misinterpreted. I was made to say things that I never said. I was made to 
say that No. 6 wheat was equal to No. 1, and I think I have demonstrated that 
that is not a logical conclusion. I was made to say further in the “ Western 
Producer” that feed wheat had “ high flour milling value’—a statement which 
was never made under any circumstances. It is true that at the Saskatchewan 
Wheat Pool delegates meeting at Regina I did state that, this year, by taking 
lower extractions of flour, possibly forty per cent, we had been able to obtain 
a fair loaf of bread and one which compared favourably with that produced 
from No. 6 in previous years. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. Are you correct there? You said “produced from No. 6 in previous 
years”?—A. That is my recollection. 

Q. I do not quite get your meaning?—-A. Feed wheat this year produced a 
loaf like that obtained from No. 6 in other years. As far as we can see there 
is a difference of about a grade all the way through. I think, too, that some of 
the differences of opinion arose from the fact that the milling yields as stated 
here in this report were not considered. We did try and mill No. 6 wheat, to 
about seventy per cent extraction, and it produced a very inferior loaf. Due 
consideration must be given to whether or not we are dealing with individual 
samples or fair average samples. The photograph which I will show you indi- 
cates that very clearly. We have baked samples from No. 6 wheat at other 
times and by no process of the imagination could the results be considered 
loaves of bread. They would bear no relation to what you see here produced 
from average No. 6 of this crop. It must also be remembered that the yield of 
flour is a very vital and important consideration when discussing quality. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. If the Standards Board met much earlier than formerly, would that 
still give you time enough to get the date ready?—-A. The trouble would be 
that we would not possibly have representative samples from all the provinces. 
The quality of the wheat from Manitoba differs materially from that of 
Alberta, and the Alberta crop comes in later. It might be somewhat misleading. 

Q. That has always been the difficulty2—A. That has always been the 
difficulty. 

Q. Sometimes they have to have a second meeting to meet the altered 
situation?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. Could samples not be taken up in the country and sent in specially ?— 
A. That is a question, of course, that the Chief Inspector could answer better 
than I. I have discussed that with him at times to find out if he was not justi- 
fied in proceeding at an earlier date. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Would you care to express any opinion on this question as to whether 
it would be advisable to set all the grades by statute instead of having the 
Standards Board set the lower grades?—A. I doubt very much if that would 
be possible on account of the very great difference in the quality of the lower 
erades from year to year. If one tried to be too mechanical I think it would 
not work out well. 

Q. According to your idea, would it be well to try to make the baking 
quality of these lower grades as near as possible one year with another—as 
near as seems possible?—A. Yes, I think that something of that nature would 
be an advantage. It is not always possible. For instance, if there was a rust 
year, by no possibility could we get the yield of flour which we get to-day if 
the wheat weighed 53 pounds to the bushel by no possibility could we get the 
large yields here indicated. 

Q. Do you think it is advisable to mix rusted wheat of 53 pounds to the 
bushel with Alberta wheat weighing 62 pounds to the bushel and put them in 
the same grade?—A. No, I do not. 

Q. In wheat?—A. I think they should be kept separate if possible. 

Q. Is it true that as a rule the average wheat in Manitoba will weigh less 
to the bushel than wheat from the western part of the Prairie Provinces?—A. 
Yes, I think that is true. - 


Mr. Airken: Yes, we find that as a rule. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Would you care to give your opinion as to whether it would be advisable 
to have the Standards Board meet somewhere in Alberta and set standards for 
Calgary and Edmonton for Pacific shipments?—A. Yes, I think that would be 
feasible; I think it would be advisable. Shipments out of Vancouver are fund- 
amentally different from those of Manitoba. 

Q. A different type?—A. A different type. 

Q. Is it difficult for the inspector to grade wheat that is all of that type 
with a standard sample, or that has maybe only thirty or forty per cent of that 
wheat in it?—A. Yes, I have met with that difficulty. In fact, the inspector 
at Edmonton or Calgary has told me that his standard samples were of very 
little use to him in this particular year as they were of an entirely different 
type. 

By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do you find any difference in the depth of the frost? Suppose you have 
a frost of seven or eight degrees which would freeze the kernel right through and 
one of two or three degrees which would be bran touched and would not pene- 
trate the centre?—-A. No doubt there are two important factors—the degree of 
frost and the percentage of moisture in the grain at the time of the frost. A 
wheat which is comparatively dry and low in moisture can stand a comparatively 
high frost with very little damage. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Would it be possible, Doctor, to get any definition for bran frost, that 
is, to indicate the extent of the frost which might be named?—A. I think bran 
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frost could be fairly well defined by reference to standard samples and by 
saying, “here are one hundred kernels or more, we consider these bran-frosted; 
we do not consider them severely frosted.” 

Mr. Mm1ar: What words would you put in the Act to define “bran 
frost”. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Bran frost has usually not much discolouration?—A. Yes, that is true. 
I do not know how to answer that, Mr. Millar, I might point out that bran 
frost is not considered damage in the United States. 

Q. It will have to be left to some one to interpret the wording of the Act.— 
A. Yes, we have that now. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. The weight itself is a very good proof. If the weight is high it shows 
it is not severely damaged?—A. Possibly, yes; but I have seen samples of very 
severely frosted wheat and still of comparatively high weight. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Coming back to the question of green kernels, you mentioned a certain 
percentage of green kernels. Should they be determined by the weight of the 
green kernels, or by the number?—A. By the weight. 

Q. Do you know if it is done that way at the present time?—A. No, it is 
not done that way. 

Q. It is done by counting the kernels?—A. Yes, I believe it is done by 
counting. 

Q. And very often those green kernels will not be more than half the 
weight?—-A. Very much lighter sometimes. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. A number of them would come out clean?—A. They are often found 
in the bran, and generally speaking they do not appear in the flour at all. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain) : 


Q. You mentioned a moment ago about having the Standards Board meet 
to set standards for Pacific shipment. As the wheat belt is moving north, the 
different types of grain are becoming more distinctly defined and there is a 
wider difference. Would that condition obtain if there was a chemical analysis 
for the protein content? Would these different types from various parts of the 
country figure in the grading of wheat to the extent that they now do if the 
protein content were a factor in grading? For instance, we have a type of 
wheat grown in Manitoba or Southern Saskatchewan which is rather lean—the 
yield of flour is probably not so high, relatively not high in protein—a different 
type of wheat entirely from wheat grown in the Peace River country which is 
equally high or higher in protein and is very plump, a fat wheat, a different type 
of wheat so far as appearance is concerned. Would that variation in type be 
so marked if a chemical test were used as a factor in the grading?—A. I think 
the chemical test in a case like that would be very useful in giving information 
as to the types of wheat which we have before us. 

Q. And would eliminate a great deal of difficulty?—A. A good deal of 
difficulty. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Regarding the question which came up here as to comparing the selling 
price of No. 3 with No. 4 wheat, would not that partly be accounted for by 
the fact that the average No. 3 contains a large percentage of what is called 
starchy kernels?—A. Yes, I think so. 
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Q. That should be excluded from One and Two?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. That in most of the No. 4 there would not be a very large percentage? 
—A. Yes, that is true. As I understand it, wheat containing 100 per cent 
starchy kernels goes at times into No. 3, and that I assume would not be as 
valuable a wheat as many Fours. : 

Q. Can you tell us what is the lowest protein content you have found in 


some of the wheat? 

Mr. Airken: Eight and a half is the lowest. 

Mr. Coore: That would be sufficient to make a good loaf? 

Mr. Arrxen: Not by itself. It might be used satisfactorily for blending 
purposes. 

Mr. Coorw: If it was used by itself? 

Mr. Arrken: No. 

Mr. Coorp: It would not make as good a loaf as an average No. 4? 

Mr. Arrken: No. 

Mr. DonneLty: What is the highest protein of some of the samples this 
year? 

Mr. AirkeN: We had one or two samples bordering on sixteen per cent. 

Mr. Donnetity: What place in the West did they come from? 

Mr. Airken: Some east of Calgary, and some south of Moose Jaw. 

Mr. Coote: Could you tell us about what percentage of protem you need 
in wheat to make a good loaf? 

Wirness: In the flour or the wheat? 

Mr. Arrxen: In this particular year grades One, Two and Three Northern 
have between 12.3 and 12.8 per cent. In the flour there will be a decrease of 
approximately point eight of one per cent. 

Mr. Coors: You consider that sufficient? 

Mr. Arrken: Yes, I think between eleven and twelve to be suticient. 

Mr. Coorg: In baking would a straight protein of over fourteen per cent 
be an advantage by itself? 

Mr. Airkren: By itself, it might be too strong. 

Mr. Coore: But for blending with low grade flour it might be? 

Mr. Arrken: Yes. 

Mr. DonneuLy: Would you have a good loaf by adding malt extract? 


Mr. Arrken: We have obtained good loaves of bread by adding malt 
extract to high protein flours. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Assuming that the Grain Standards Board is made up, probably half 
of grain men—people who are buying the grain—and the other half of those 
who are selling, would it be detrimental to those who are selling the grain, if 
all those who fixed the grades represented the farmers—the producer? That is, 
they would then have the say as to how they would present the product they 
were selling rather than those who are going to buy it?—-A. I do not know, 
I have never thought of that very much. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 
Q. Can you determine that as a result of a laboratory experiment?—A. 
Well, it hardly comes within my province to answer that question. I doubt if 
all the producers would have the necessary knowledge. I am not sure that 


they would. 
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Mr. Coore: They could get the knowledge from the Inspection Depart- 
ment. 


Mr. Minuar: They could make a study of it from the sources of knowledge. 
I do not blame you for not answering it because it is not exactly in your prov- 
mee. ' 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. I would like to ask Dr. Birchard if there is any other factor than the 
flour content taken into consideration from the miller’s point of view in the 
value of wheat?—A. I do not think so. There are the by-products, of course, 
the bran and shorts must be considered—the milling yield, the baking quality. 
I know of no other factor. 

Q. If there is no other factor, in your opinion, is it not essential that that 
be one of the chief, if not the first factor in the grading of our wheat?—A. Yes, 
if a practical means can be found by which we can co-relate the results of 
milling and baking tests with the actual appearance of the wheat. 

Q. Have you any suggestion as to the time that it will take to complete a 
practical test for use in the grading of wheat—a practical test of this nature?— 
A. You mean a milling and baking test? 

Q. We have been probably three years in research work now. Will it take 
another three years, or another two years, or another thirty years, or what?—A. 
To solve every problem? I doubt if ever that time will come. 

Q. Not to solve every problem; to reasonably incorporate this in our Grain 
Act and make it a factor in the grading of wheat?—A. I think we already have 
some knowledge which could be incorporated in the grading of grain to advantage. 
What I have said in relation to the bran frosted wheat I have said already 
on other occasions relating to wheat which has been slightly bleached. We can 
find no detriment whatever to wheat which has been slightly discoloured as 
the result of a shower of rain. Why it should be degraded on that account I 
think can only be attributed to tradition, to prejudice—it has always been that 
way, and it should always be that way-—appears to be the idea. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. You showed us photographs of bakings which were made back in 1911? 
—A. 1917. They show at that time something of a different nature entirely from 
now. ‘The flour produced a runny dough—and the loaf was flat at the crown. 

Q. I was interested in those loaves particularly as they showed quite a 
difference in texture and appearance to the loaves we have to-day before us. 
I want to ask this question. Do you consider that the quality of the bread 
baked from the flour to-day is inferior to the quality of the bread baked from 
the flour of those days?—A. Are you speaking as regards the high grades or 
low grades? 

Q. Both?—A. I would say they were superior to those of an average year. 

Q. Now, I just jotted down a note when you showed the photograph. I 
asked you whether you had any data which would give us a four-year average 
of the quality of flour some years ago and a four-year average from 1924-1928. 
You see my object is to do what we carn to offset this vicious propaganda which 
has been circulated that the quality of our wheat has been deteriorated?—A. I 
cannot give you that by four-year periods. The laboratory was closed up for 
two years. We can give you it for two years back. This would make the 
third. 

Mr. GarLanpd (Bow River): Perhaps Mr. Newman would have it. 

Mr. Newman: Not for that length of time. 


Witness: I do not know that I can recall any year when the general 
baking quality was superior to what we have before us to-day. 
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By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. Your evidence would go to show that it would be unfair to take this 
year as an average year?—A. Yes, I think so. In this connection, I might point 
out that I am informed that there is a distinct demand abroad this year for 
this year’s wheat. There is still, I am told, a considerable quantity of last 
year’s wheat in the market, but the buyers do not want last year’s wheat; they 
want this year’s wheat. They will not readily take a No. 4 from last year, 
but they will gladly take a No. 4 this year, which goes to confirm what I have 
already stated. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Can you say how frost affects the by-products of wheat?—A. So far 
as I am aware it has no effect on the feeding value. I suppose you mean the 
bran and shorts? I cannot see any reason why it should. 

Q. Is there not more good material, you might say, put into the bran and 
shorts from the frozen and shrunken kernels than there is from the plump One 
and Two?—A. Judging from what I have seen of the results from the large com- 
mercial mills, I would hesitate to say that, because as far as I can see they 
were getting the very last gram of flour out of the wheat. 


By Mri Coote: 


Q. They were taking a bigger flour extraction than from shrunken kernels? 
——A. They were taking a very large per cent. Bran frost, as I take it, is either 
damage or it is not damage. If it is damaged, then it should be regarded as 
such, and if it is not damage, why consider it so? 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Why not define those damaged kernels as the result of frost, and those 
on which the frost is confined to the bran?—A. Something of that nature, yes, 
and IJ think it should be accepted. It appeals to the eye; it is quite obvious. 
Tt is easier to define in that way than it is by definition. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. There is a frost which injures the appearance of the wheat but not the 
quality?—A. Yes. 
Q. And there is another frost which injures the quality as well?—A. Yes. 


Q. With regard to green kernels do you consider it would be possible to 
define in the statute the percentage of green kernels which should be allowed, 
or could that better be done in the same way as you suggest in regard to bran 
frost?—A. One difficulty is that the percentage of green kernels which should 
be allowed depends on what else is there. If the kernels are of high weight 
per bushel, high protein content baking quality, the sample will carry a larger 
percentage of damaged grain than it otherwise would. I think there is no 
question about that. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain) : 


Q. As regards your test mill, Doctor, I have heard it stated throughout the’ 
country it is not possible to get the results in a commercial way that you get 
in your testing mills. Can you give us any answer to that criticismm?—A. We 
do not obtain exactly the same fiour and exactly the same yield as is obtained 


in a commercial mill; there is no question of that. We do think, however, that 
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we obtain flours that are strictly comparable, in yields and as regards quality, 
and I have some direct evidence to support this opinion. We have conducted 
some comparative tests with a commercial mill, and the results were fairly 
satisfactory; we have also reports from millers who have compared results 
from their experimental and commercial mills, and they all appear to be fairly 
well in line. In the document which has been tabled to-day you will find a 
full discussion on that question, and I think you will find a satisfactory state- 
ment regarding this question. The whole matter is discussed in this report. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until eleven o’clock a.m. on Wednesday, March 
20, 1929. 
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Hovussr or Commons, 
Marcu, 20, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


Dr. F. J. Brrcuarp recalled. 


The Wirness: I should like to call the attention of the Committee to a 
press report of my evidence which appears in this morning’s issue of the “ Mont- 
real Gazette”. There are a number of inaccuracies in this statement and it is 
not very clear in a number of places. However, I will refer only to the most 
important of these. 

The heading ‘ Protein Content Factor Recommended ” is too sweeping. I 
did not mean at this stage to go on record as recommending the adoption 
of protein content as a grading factor in wheat. What I had in mind 
was that the adoption of the protein test would have been an advantage 
inasmuch as it would have eliminated a considerable number of low protein cars 
from the Three Northern grade, and a large number of cars grading No. 4 
would have been raised a grade or more, provided of course that light bran frost 
was not considered damage, and the presence of a small percentage of green 
kernels was allowed in the higher grade. 

Also the following should be corrected—“ Tests indicated that a great deal 
of wheat graded as No. 4 was equal to No. 2, and possibly No. 1, he contended.” 
This should read “ Tests indicated that a great deal of wheat graded as No. 4 
was equal to No. 2 and possibly No. 1 as regards baking quality, but the yield 
of flour would be 2 or 3 per cent less. 

Similarly the statement, “‘ The presence of bran frost and green kernels was 
often the sole reason for lower grading” should read “the presence of bran 
frost and a small percentage of green kernels was often the sole reason for lower 
grading. 

And the statement, “ These tests showed that by taking a lower percentage 
of flour from the wheat it was possible to derive a product of equal standard. 
Even when extractions as high as 66 per cent were taken from the lower grades, 
it wos found that the flour could be satisfactorily used for bolstering up the 
protein content of soft wheat” should read: “These tests showed that by 
extracting a smaller percentage of flour from the lower grades of wheat, it was 
possible to derive a product equal in value to the longer extraction obtained 
from the contract grades. Even when extractions as high as 63-6 per cent were 
taken from the lower grades it was found that the flour could be satisfactorily 
used for bolstering up low protein flour. 

What was meant was that it could be used for improving the general bak- 
ing quality, and particularly the strength. I think perhaps with these cor- 
rections the article is substantially correct. 

Possibly if there are any questions to be asked with regard to yesterday’s 
evidence, that would be the better way to proceed. 


By Mr. Coote. 

Q. Yesterday you exhibited some loaves and made a statement with regard 
to good bread having been made from No. 6 wheat, but with a very low per- 
centage of flour yield. I thought perhaps you might give us a little more 
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information with regard to that statement. For instance, would it be profitable 
to mill such a small percentage of flour from that wheat—from No. 6?—A. 
From No. 5 and from No. 6? I can see no difficulty in milling the small per- 
centage which was indicated yesterday. This (indicating) is the loaf that was 
produced from the short extraction, and this (indicating) was produced from 
the remainder. It is still a fair loaf of bread, but not equal to that produced 
from the short extraction, yet quite equal to that which is ordinarily used in 
the export trade. 

Q. You mean to say that approximately 30 per cent or 34 per cent of high 
grade flour might be taken, and another 30 per cent or more of a lower grade 
flour?—A. That is right. This (indicating) is the loaf from the lower grade 
flour. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. And the other is the 70 per cent?—A. No; this (indicating) is the loaf 
from the mixture of equal parts of No. 6 and of No. 5, both of short extraction 
—that is, the best flour. 

Q. That is what remains?—A. That is the poorest loaf. This (indicating) 
is the loaf from the remainder of the flour, after the best portion is removed. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. I thought that was the loaf from the 66 per cent?—A. No, this is from 
the poor flour. That (indicating) is from the 66 per cent. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. I thought that point was not brought out yesterday; we did not have 
any information on that point—A. The contention is that even after you take 
the best 34 per cent off, the flour which remains is still able to produce a fair 
loaf of bread. 

Q. And that would be suitable for some export trade?—A. It is suitable 
for the Oriental trade. 

Q. Is there any way of improving the colour of the grayish flour which is 
made from the lower grade wheats?—A. It could be bleached as is ordinarily 
done commercially. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Have you done any milling or baking from No. 6 of last year or the 
year before?—-A. Yes. 
Q. Can you give us any information with regard to that?—A. This year’s 
No. 6 is superior to the No. 6 of last year. We have more flour and better 
flour. 


By Mr. McMillan: 
Q. And the same thing would apply to the other grades?—A. Decidedly. 


By Mr. Coote: 
Q. I believe it would be true that the baking quality of the grades would 
differ materially, one year from another?—A. Yes, 
Q. Or from year to year?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. McMillan: 
Q. Does bleaching interfere with the nutritive quality?—A. The nutrition 


value? 
Q. Yes.—A. I do not think there is any evidence to show it interferes with 
it in any way. 
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By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Coming back to the point I asked you about a moment ago regarding 
the different qualities of wheat each year; would it not be a good thing to have 
tests made every year as early as possible in the season, and have the results 
made public?—-A. Yes. I think it would be very advisable if tests could be 
made to determine the general quality of the crop in the three western provinces 
as early as possible; this information to be given out at regular intervals. 

Q. How early could that be done?—A. That would depend a great deal 
on the season. We could have a great deal of information by the time the 
Standards Board met if we had the proper facilities and the co-operation of the 
grain trade, the pool, and the inspection department. I think we could have 
a great deal of information which would be of value to the Standards Board. 

Q. Could it not be made available before the Standards Board met? We 
market a big percentage of our crop very often before that—A. I see no reason 
why that information could not be available and given to the press and trade 
journals and sent to the buyers of grain abroad, so that they would have auth- | 
oritative information as to what to expect. In other words, it could be a part 
of our regular grain statistics. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Supposing an analysis made a poor showing; would you advertise that 
all over the world?--A. They would know sooner or later, in any case. I 
always feel it is best to tell the truth, and then when you tell them something 
is not quite so good they will believe you, but if you always tell them it is good 
they will not believe you. 

Q. You have to pursue the same practice every year, good or bad?—A. Yes. 

Q. You would have to tell the bad as well as the good?—A. Yes. 


By Mr, Millar: 

Q. Have you ever had a chance to make comparisons between the different 
grades of wheat as they arrive overseas?—A. Yes. We have secured samples 
for this purpose, and in fact we have an investigation under way at the present 
time. It would have been completed but the laboratory was all torn up last 
summer on account of the extension of the Grain Exchange building, and we 
were not in a position to complete it. 

Q. You are not able to say whether the variations in the grades were greater 
or less overseas?—A. We cannot make any statement at the present time. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain) : 


Q. You mentioned a while ago that you could make this test and get out 
this report early if you had the cooperation of the pool and the grain trade 
generally. What do you mean by that? Has that any connection with getting 
the samples?—A. Yes. Some of them before actually threshing and imme- 
diately after threshing and before any considerable quantity has reached 
Winnipeg. 

Q. How many pounds would you need?—A. Five pounds would be sufficient 
for a milling test. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. How much do you need for a baking test?—-A. Five pounds of wheat. 
Q. Is that sufficient for baking?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Coote: 


‘Q. Does not the chief inspector secure samples of wheat before threshing 
starts?—A. I do not think so—not before threshing starts. 
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Q. I wonder how he grades the first carloads—A. He grades them on the 
previous standards. 

Q. Often there is a considerable difference in the standards from one year 
to another.—A. I presume in that case he uses his own judgment. 


By Mr. McMillan: 
Q. You said your laboratory was torn up. Has that interfered materially 
with your work?—A. Very materially this summer, yes. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. The laboratory was moved?—A. A corridor was placed right through 
the middle of the laboratory, so that the protein equipment was entirely 
disrupted and the baking room was dismantled for a long period, and the 
general conditions were such that it was almost impossible to work at all; 
owing to building operations, plaster coming down, and the noice and banging 
of the workmen all around us. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Is it fixed up now?—A. It is almost completed now. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. How has your lease permitted that?—A. We had no lease. 


By Mr. Sinclair (Wellington North): 
Q. Is there any real standard for No. 1, or does it vary every year?—A. 
It changes to some extent. The weight per bushel changes and the protein 
content changes. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Yesterday you spent quite a while dealing with the report you issued 
regarding the quality of the different grades. Is that done every year? Has 
it been done in the past?—A. Except during the period when the laboratory 
was closed. We have always made tests of the averages from the different 
inspection points. 

Q. Has that report been made public in other years—or do you know?— 
A. Some of these reports have been published in the book I showed you 
yesterday. They have not been all published. 

Q. Were they published in the Fall, at the time they were made?—A. No. 
I think there was only one which was published immediately after the standard 
was set, or within a short time. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. You say you have been doing this work? How long have you been 
reporting it? Only a short time?—A. The reports have been issued to the 
Board of Grain Commissioners and to the chief inspector every year since the 
establishment of the laboratory in 1913. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Personally I think this report is very valuable, and I think it should 
be done every year. I wonder how early in the season it could be published; 
how many weeks before the wheat starts to move, would it ordinarily take? 
—A. A preliminary report could be put out in a few weeks after the crop 
started to move—two or three weeks, and it could be followed up af desired by 
further reports aS more samples come forward. 
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Q. It is always available to the Standards Board at any rate? It would 
be ready when the Standards Board met?—A. Oh yes. 

Q. You are working now on a publication of a protein map, I think?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Could that map be ready by the time the Standards Board met?—A. I 
do not think it could be prepared entirely—not complete; but fairly so. Most 
of the information could be available. 

Q. Eighty or ninety per cent? 


Mr. ArrKen: It depends on when the Standards Board met. If they met as 
late as last year, 80 per cent could be ready by October 15th, but not earlier 
than that. 


Mr. DonneE.uLy: Did the Standards Board meet later last year than usual? 
Mr. ArrKeNn: Yes, a little later. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Then it is a question if we could have the protein map available by 
that time?—A. We could have all the essential information available. It would 
not be possible to get all the outlying districts; there would be places where 
the information would be scanty, but it would be fairly complete. You might be 
interested in seeing these figures on the original map which shows the number 
of samples used in the preparation of the map. 


By Mr. Sinclair (Wellington North): 


Q. What is the difference in the price between Nos. 1 and 6?—A. At the 
time the report was issued it was 45 cents. 

Q. Is that too great a spread?—A. Forty-five cents is too great a spread, 
I think, and that is borne out by the fact that the spread gradually narrowed 
down. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. That leads up to a question I wanted to ask. Would you mind men- 
tioning a few of the other factors which affect price? One factor is that two 
flours will not make equally good bread. What are the other factors in arriv- 
ing at the value of the flour?—A. There are several other factors. Two of 
them might be mentioned. First, there is the question of supply and demand. 
If a very large proportion of the crop grades low, naturally that would tend 
to depress the price below what it actually is worth. If the demand is for a 
contract grade, and a large proportion grades No. 5 and 6, naturally these can 
hardly receive the full amount to which they would be entitled, according to 
this test. The second point to be mentioned is the fact that unquestionably 
lower grades, giving a lower yield of flour naturally reduce the milling capacity, 
and that again reacts on the price. In the foreign market, as I understand it, 
the miller looks for a high yield of flour. He has to pay the same freight on a ton 
of No. 6 which only gives him perhaps 63 per cent, as he would on a ton of 
No. 1 which gives him over 71 per cent, so that he naturally would pay more in 
proportion for high grade wheat than for low grade—for that reason alone. 

Q. What kind of bread would the very strongest flour, the flour most 
available for blending purposes, make, if baked alone?—A. Such a wheat would, 
milled and baked alone, ordinarily give a comparatively small loaf of bread. 
It would only, when mixed with a softer wheat to reduce the protein, or by the 
addition of malt extract or something of that nature, to the flour give as large 
a' loaf as would be obtained from a wheat of lower protein content. 

Q. It is valuable for blending purposes?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Could you give us an idea of the comparative value of American soft 
wheat and our Manitoba wheat for baking purposes?—A. That is a very big 
question. 

Q. I suppose it would depend on what they are used for?—A. There is 
the Montana wheat which is high in protein, higher than our own, but only 
a small proportion of the American crop. 

Q. I was referring to the American wheat—the winter wheat.—A. Per- 
sonally I have made very few tests of that. 


Mr. ArrKken: I know that Kansas hard winter wheat, for instance, is a very 
choice wheat for milling and compares favourably with our best, but the diffi- 
culty with it is that it has to be handled very carefully. The doughs will not 
withstand abuse as well as our strong wheats; also the fermentation has to be 
carefully watched. If baking conditions are ideal you will invariably have 
a larger loaf than could be obtained from our Canadian wheats. The general 
practice is to obtain North Dakota or Montana hard wheat, and blend it with 
high protein Kansas hard winter wheat; such a blend will more readily meet 
the requirements. 

Mr. Coorrt: ‘The question arises here as to the practice you use in making 
your baking test. I presume it is a uniform practice, that is carried out in 
connection with all samples. 

Mr. AirKen: Yes. We use a method which compares very favourably 
with commercial bake-shop practice. We make some baking tests under semi- 
commercial conditions, mixing and moulding by machine. The doughs are 
given long fermentation periods and probably the maximum “proving”. Our 
baking conditions are drastic and every endeavour is made to meet the conditions 
that the flour will have to contend with in the bake-shop. 

Mr. Coote: It is all baked the same length of time? 

Mr. Arrken: Not necessarily. The baking depends naturally on the size 
of the loaf. A. large loaf will have a greater surface exposed to the temperature 
and the time to bake it will be longer. The height which the dough reaches 
before going to the oven is the same in all cases although the length of time it 
requires to reach that height is not always the same, depending upon the 
characteristics of the flour. 

Mr. Coorg: You consider that is the most uniform method you can use? 

Mr. Arrken: We have the most uniform method that can be used. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain) : 


Q. Can it be duplicated in any ordinary commercial bake-shop without 
difficulty ?—-A. Yes. 


By Mr. Anderson (Halton): 


Q. Have you estimated the wheat protein content of the Peace River 
district?—A. Yes. 

Q. How does it compare with Manitoba and Saskatchewan?—A. If you 
will look at the map you can see the range; it shows variations, low, medium 
and high. 

Q. What are the main factors with regard to the production of high protein 
content wheat? Is it not very much diversified, one district producing dif- 
ferent grades of protein? 

Mr. Arrken: Climate, and soil conditions are important; rainfall also plays 
an important role. 

Mr. ANpERSoN (Halton): Has cultivation anything to do with it? 
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Mr. Airken: Yes, although rainfall and soil are important factors, also the 
variety of the wheat. Climate I believe is the most important factor. 

Mr. Anprerson (Halton): Climate could not, because these sections are so 
close together. That would come in largely owing to the soil. 

Mr. ArrKEN: I am speaking generally. You may have adjoining districts 
where farms would naturally have similar amounts of rainfall, but which might 
produce wheat of different protein content. This would largely depend on the 
variety sown in each particular district. 


By Mr. Coote: 
Q. It would also depend on the soil?—A. Yes. These three factors have 
to be considered jointly. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. Is there any practical way of determining the quality of protein with- 
out baking?—A. I know of no other test, other than the baking test. 

Mr. Mitiar: I would like to ask Mr. Aitken another question before he 
closes. Hon. Mr. Motherwell raised the question of the quality of protein. 
In a wheat lacking any damage, such as you find in the higher grades, is there 
any great variation in the quality of the same variety?—A. You mean taking 
one variety, and considering different grades? 

Q. Is there any marked variation in the quality within the same grade 
where there is no damage? 

Mr. A1irKeN: Yes. No. 3 Northern varies within the same grade. You can 
probably have ten or twenty types of No. 3 Northern. 

Mr. Miuuar: Perhaps I have not made myself plain. I think I said 
“orades” when I should have said “varieties”. In a grade where there is no 
serious damage such as 1 and 2 and possibly 3--take one variety that goes into 
that grade, such as Marquis; is there any marked variation in the quality within 
that variety? 

Mr. ArrkeN: It would depend on where it was grown. If it all came from 
the same district, from the same soil— 

Mr. Mittar: Then there is a difference coming from different sections? 

Mr. AITKEN: Yes. 

Mr. Mizztar: That confuses it again. I think you mean there is a dif- 
ference in quantity. 

Mr. McMuuan: I did not say quantity; I said quality. 


Mr. Mittar: I see it was stated by an authority a few days ago that the 
variation in the same variety was very, very slight. Is that true? 


Mr. Arrxen: I do not think so. I think it depends partly on the soil in 
which that variety is grown. 


Mr. Mituar: The quality changes with the grade? 

Mr. AIrKren: Yes. 

The Witness: How was that quality determined? The quality of pro- 
tein? 

Mr. Mruar: Yes. 


The Witness: How was it determined? We know of no better method 
of determining quality than baking. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. The question arises out of your evidence yesterday regarding an en- 
deavour to improve grades, defining bran frost as different from heavy frost. 
Could you make a standard of bran frost wheat which would not constitute 
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damage?—A. Yes, I think so. I do not think it is a difficult matter to dis- 
tinguish light bran frost from severe bran frost. No doubt the line of demarca- 
tion is not strong. At the same time, one could pick out definite samples and say 
“This is bran frost; not damaged; this is more severe frost and is damaged.” 
It is very much the same as the inspector’s practice at the present time. 

Q. That could be proved by making baking tests?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any noticeable difference in taste which can be detected between 
what we call gray and cream coloured breads?—A. No, I do not think there is. 
We have never noticed any difference. I would suggest you take one of these 
loaves and try it yourself. 

Q. You have been experimenting in this for many years and you might 
have an idea whether there is any noticeable taste in the gray loaf bread?— 
A. Not in the taste alone. A loaf which is gray is often a loaf made from 
frosted wheat flour or from a flour of long extraction; and if it were for the 
latter reason it would tend to have the same taste as brown bread. I am not 
referring to bread from frosted wheat which might be slightly heavy. A loaf 
of bread made from badly frosted wheat generally tends to be soggy. 

Q. Now just a question or two regarding the work done by the laboratory. 
Would you make a baking test for private parties sending wheat into your 
laboratory? Is that considered to be part of your work?—A. No, we do not 
do that; we do not make tests for commercial purposes. 


By Mr. Steedsman: 


Q. Do you make any tests from Durum wheat?—A. We have made them, 
but only to a limited extent. 

Q. Not with mixing, to any extent?—A. We have done it, but only a few 
tests. There was no object in doing that. 


By Mr. McMillan: 
Q. It did not prove satisfactory at all?—A. No. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. You make an annual report from the laboratory to the Board of Grain 
Commissioners?—A. Yes. 

Q. And are you allowed to give out information regarding the value of 
the protein content to any party applying for it?—A. It has been customary 
to give out information as the tests made, to the various grain firms who help 
us in supplying the samples, and to individual farmers who may apply. 

Q. What I had in mind was to make the laboratory of more use to us in 
the marketing of our crops. If importers in the old country were allowed to 
secure information from your laboratory, I think it might help. I wanted to 
know if you had the right to give out information to any parties who might 
apply to you—A. As a matter of fact, we have never had application from 
foreign buyers for information as to the protein content of our wheat. However, 
I think the proposal a good one. If it could come to be recognized that the 
laboratory was in a position to give out official information from time to time 
regarding not only protein content, but the weight per bushel, the amount of 
damage, and the general baking qualities, I think in the end it would be a very 
good thing for the marketing of our grain—that is to have some source where 
foreign buyers could apply with assurance that they would get accurate, reliable 
and authoritative information. At the present time such information can only 
be given out by private grain firms or private laboratories, and it is not official. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Would it not be important that the inspection department should grade 
according to the information you give them? Otherwise, there would be dis- 
content.—I mean information regarding these particular grades would be given 
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for any particular year. The grades differ in some years in the weight per 
bushel, in the protein content, on account of drying and perhaps for other 
reasons, and if some reliable source was available where that information could 
always be obtained, perfectly reliable, authoritative, and official, I believe it 
would be a good thing. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. That brings us back to a point formerly raised by Mr. Motherwell. If 
you gave out the information when the crop is of high quality, you would have 
to give it out when it is not so high, and some people will argue that that is 
not to our advantage. Is it your opinion that the buyer at the present time is 
buying on the minimum of grade when the certificate is final?—A. I would 
think likely. I would think in the case of low grade wheat, Nos. 5 and 6, the 
buyer forms his judgment as to what he might receive on a sort of generalized 
idea of what he has been receiving in the past. Yesterday there was exhibited 
a No. 4 wheat, a very thin, low weight per bushel, from which only a very 
small percentage of flour could be extracted. I would think that if I were a 
buyer I would bid on that kind of wheat because that is what I might possibly 
get. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Would that sample (indicating) make No. 4 this year?—A. At the 
beginning of the year, if I would have to bid, I would bid on that kind of 
wheat. 


Hon. Mr. Mornerweiu: I never saw No. 4 wheat like that in my life. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. You think you would rather fix the price on what you might receive than 
on what you were receiving?—A. There is no real need to consider the price 
at all; I was thinking of giving out definite information regarding the quality 
of each grade which is actually going forward. 

Q. You spoke of what the buyer would do and what you would do if you 
were buying. If you were a buyer, would you be likely to fix the price on what 
you were receiving or on what you might receive?—A. In the beginning of the 
year I would be receiving nothing. All I could go by would be what I had 
received in the past, as to what I might receive. 

Q. That is sidestepping a little—A. I do not think so. I did not mean to 
sidestep at all. 


Mr. Brown: I think the general opinion of the Committee is that we 
should go on with another witness. 


Mr. Miuuar: I want to ask one question whether you like it or not. 


__ Q. The impression has been left that the variation in the quality of the 
high-grade is considerable. Would it be a safe guide for the mills, which buy 
it on a quantity basis, assuming that the high grade is sufficient?—A. I would 
like you to repeat that question. 

Q. The impression has been left that the quality of protein in the high 
grade is quite varying. Is it not plenty close enough so that the mills in 
Canada which buy on quantity, may assume that the quality in the high 
grades may be relied upon in the usual way?—A. I think that the mills buy on 
quantity and also buy on quality by testing it for actual milling value. In 
conjunction with the quantity, they consider the quality by making actual 
milling and baking tests. 
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Q. When a train of cars is run off at Moose Jaw or Saskatoon, they go 
along and pick out the cars they want and send samples to the laboratory to 
be tested. They are then tested for quantity; the first choice is on quantity? 
—A. Yes, probably. They aiso know the district those cars come from and they 
have the results of baking tests from those districts, and therefore they have 
some idea as to the quality. I would assume that is true. 


Witness retired. 


Dr. L. H. NewMan recalled. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentleman, I would like at the outset 
to make it clear that the cereal division of the Experimental Farm Branch of 
the Department of Agriculture, which I represent, is not officially concerned in 
the grading of grain. Our function is to produce, develop and test new varieties 
of the various types of cereals and try them out in the different regions through- 
out Canada. In connection with that work however, we must of necessity make 
a rather intimate study of varieties. We must know varieties and types before 
we can proceed with our program, and having to know these varieties we are 
in a position to assist those who ‘are concerned in the grading of your wheat. 
We have been very glad to be able to give that assistance during the past two 
or three years, particularly since some of these more or less contentious ques- 
tions have come to the front. 

Last year, you may remember, I submitted the result of a study made of 
samples obtained from cargoes collected at Liverpool. We gave you some figures 
and showed you some types, indicating the varieties that are mixed up in con- 
nection with these Old Country shipments. I have here something similar to 
what we exhibited last year. You will notice a number of varieties in each 
case, which were found in specific shipments, as well as the percentages of each 
type. Last year we submitted loaves from these different shipments, together 
with full information regarding the way they were graded to the purchaser, and 
loaves of the official standard samples for comparison, especially grades 1, 2 
and 8. I did not have time to have these loaves prepared to-day because I did 
not know that I was coming on quite so soon. But these are very interesting 
as showing the types and varieties which must inevitably find their way into 
these Old Country shipments. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. What varieties are those?—A. From sample No. 289 we have Marquis 
56.35 per cent; Early Red Fyfe 7.25 per cent; Common Red Fyfe 1.9 per 
cent; Kitchener 6.48 per cent; Renfrew 8.39 per cent; Red Bobs 1.52 per 
cent; Kota 0.30 per cent; Huron 1.9 per cent; Preston 0.38 per cent; Stanley 
2.29 per cent; and a group, which we call miscellaneous, consisting of about 
19 per cent. That is what we found in this particular lot. 

Q. What grade was that?—A. No. 289. I have not the grading here, Mr. 
Motherwell. 

Q. Of what variety were the bearded ones?—A. The bearded ones are 
Kota, Huron and Preston. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. What percentage of Kota?—A. 0.38 per cent. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. How did it get in there?—A. I do not know. We had those samples 
collected direct from those shipments in Liverpool and sent back. 
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Q. Have you tested any samples coming direct from the farmers, in carload 
lots off the farm? How many varieties have you found in one of those ?— 
A. It depends on where they come from. Sometimes they are not too bad. On 
some farms I have seen all of those in-one field. 

Q. Would that be the 1927 crop?—A. Yes. We are making further collec- 
tions this year, and we have, so far, collections from 74 different cargoes. We 
brought here, for your examination, some of these samples, showing the way 
they were graded. Those were obtained at Liverpool. The first one is feed 
wheat. The next one, No. 6 Manitoba, shipped from New York via the steamer 
“ Celtic.” The next, No. 6 Manitoba, shipped from Montreal via the steamer 
“ Doric;” No. 5 Manitoba, shipped from New York via the “Laconia;” No. 5 
Northern Manitoba, shipped from Montreal, and so on. 

It is rather interesting to note the composition of some of the standard 
samples as regards varieties. I have here the varieties which we found in the 
growing test, as that is the only way in which we can determine them by grow- 
ing them in the field and analysing the varieties. We worked this out botanic- 
ally, so that one can identify them fairly well with a little practice. 

We found in the No. 1 standard sample for 1927, the following: 77 per cent 
Marquis; 88 per cent Early Red Fyfe; 2.36 per cent Red Fyfe; 2.05 per cent 
Kitchener; 3.82 per cent Renfrew; 1.76 per cent Red Bobs; 0.58 per cent Kota; 
0.58 per cent Huron; 0.29 per cent Preston; 0.29 per cent of a type commonly 
found in Red Fyfe a few years ago. Those are the varieties that were actually 
used in making up the No. 1 grade, although, according to the Grain Act, the 
wheat in No. 1 must be equal in value to Marquis, yet in the actual samples 
made up these are the varieties that were included. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Is that the 1927 standard?—A. That is the 1927 standard. We have 
not been able, of course, to analyze the varieties of the 1928, as they will have 
to be grown this year. We will have that for you next year, if you are interested. 
You have the analyses of grades 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 similarly worked out. It is 
rather interesting, I think, to note the varieties that are used in making up 
these samples. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Are we to assume that Garnet is thought to be less desirable when it 
is kept out of No. 1 and these others are let in?—A. Presumably that is the 
inference one would take. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Might it be due to the fact that they could not detect some of these 
others?—A. It is quite impossible, of course, to decide definitely. 

Q. Does the percentage of Marquis in these samples increase or decrease 
as you get to the lower grades?—-A. Well, in No. 1 it was 77 per cent Marquis, 
and in No. 2, it was 68-7 Marquis; in No. 3, 63-65 per cent; in No. 4 it jumps 
up to 75 per cent; No. 5, it is 68 per cent, and No. 6, 51 per cent. 

This year we have evidence to show that probably these lower grades would 
contain considerably more Marquis, certainly more than Garnet or Reward, 
because the thing that put them into the lower grades was frost, chiefly. 

Q. What percentage of Garnet was there in No. 2?—A. None. In 1927, it 
was not out in commercial quantities. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. How do you account for the higher percentage of Kota?—A. It was 
No. 4 to begin with, Mr. Millar, on account of that frost chiefly. 
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Mr. Coote: I think it would be a good idea, Mr. Chairman, to have that 
incorporated in the Minutes. (See appendix hereto.) 


The Witness: I might say that at the request of the Hon. Mr. Mother- 
well, who is very much interested in this grading question, we made a physical 
analysis this fall of all of the grades for the past five years, and obtained some 
rather interesting data. This work was done at considerable expense, but we 
thought it would be well worth while doing it, and doing it thoroughly, because 
the figures here submitted are rather interesting. I had hoped to have this in 
chart form. I have it divided. I have here the damaged kernels, the white 
kernels and Durums, and the starchy or piebald. This is rather interesting 
in indicating pretty nearly what the season was like. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. These are the standard samples—A. These are the standard samples 
for the past five years. 

Q. But these are the standards you have here?—A. Yes. We have the 
grain here. We brought the grain along for 1927 and 1928 of the six grades, in 
order that you might compare the quality of the samples during the two years 
that question had come up, as to whether or not the grading was more severe 
this year than formerly. 

Q. Do you think that the standards this year are higher than they were 
last year?—-A. They appear to be. 

Q. About how much, would you think?—A. Looking at it all in all, it 
would appear as though there was about a grade difference between the two. 

Q. About a grade difference between the two?—A. It looks that way. 

Q. In other words, the standards are about a grade higher this year than 
they were last?—A. Yes. Now, for this year, the 1928 crop, starting with No. 
1 grade I found that the total damage to No. 1 was only 1-21 per cent. That 
consisted of bran frosted and green kernels. In grade No. 2 the total damage 
was 3:44 per cent. That was made up of -17 per cent frozen; -33 bran frosted; 
and 2484 per cent green; very, very little sprouting. In grade 3 the total 
damage was 6:40 per cent frozen; 1-62 per cent bran frosted; 2-99 per cent 
green. In grade No. 4 we jumped from a total damage of 3-77 in grade No. 3 
to 26:6 per cent in No. 4. The total damage in this case was made up chiefly 
of frozen kernels, bran frosted and green. I do not think we have ever in our 
experience noticed such a high percentage of green or immature kernels as this 
year. Sometimes in the same head we would find a perfectly green kernel 
along side a kernel that was quite matured, and that has been taken into 
account. In grade No. 5 the total damage was 55-4 per cent, made up of 26-5 
per cent frozen, 18-48 per cent bran frosted, and 10-34 per cent green. In grade 
No. 6 the total damage was 67-50 per cent, made up of 22-88 per cent frozen, 
23-68 per cent bran frosted, 20-9 per cent green, and practically no sprouting. 

In the hard red vitreous kernels, this is something which I think might be 
considered in connection with any revision that you may contemplate in con- 
nection with the grades. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Have you much trouble in distinguishing between bran frosted and 
frozen wheat?—A. No, not very much. You have a standard to go by, and 
with a little practice you are able to tell. 

Q. You would have a line though?—A. Yes, but it is rather difficult to 
define. It is only acquired by a little practice. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain) : 


Q. Would an ordinary country elevator operator acquire that?—A. He 
should be able to. 
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Q. Then there would be no difficulty in differentiating in terms between 
bran frosted and frozen wheat?—A. It might be difficult to define it, but I think 
in practical application there would not be any serious difficulty. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. You have the same question in the Seed' Control Act?—A. Yes, the same 
question. There is a little leeway. In the hard red vitreous kernels, grade 
No. 1, I will give you the minimum for the first five years. The lowest per- 
centage of hardi red vitreous was 94.5 per cent in grade No. 1. In grade No. 2 
it was 87.5 per cent. In grade No. 3, it was 87.5 per cent, and in grade No. 4, 
it was 83.5 per cent. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. What years were those?—A. This was the lowest percentage of hard 
red vitreous kernels in any of the five years. 

Q. Yes, but what were the years?—A. In grade 1, 1924 was the lowest, 
and in grade 2, the lowest was also in 1924. In grade 3, the lowest was in 1925; 
in grade 4, the lowest per cent of hard red kernels was in 1928; in grades 5 and 6 

‘it was in 1925. 

What I had in mind was this: the Act, as at present, allows you quite a 
percentage of piebald kernels, and we find that these piebald kernels, coming 
as they do very largely out of some of these northern districts where they are 
still trying to grow Marquis, bring about a good deal of confusion. In the Old 
Country I found samples containing a good deal of piebald kernels, which were 
thought by the Old Country people to be mixtures. There are undoubtedly, 
mixtures of different varieties, yet what appears to be mixtures often are not 
mixtures. J found quite a number of cases in which these so-called mixtures 
were nothing less than Marquis grcwn in a district to which it was not suited. 


Mr. Donnetuy: I think it would be well to have that Table printed in 
our report. (See appendix hereto). 

Mr. Coots: It is certainly very valuable information, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Donnetuy: It has to do with our standard samples. 


The Wirness: I think you will find that very useful. If you propose to 
amend the grades at all I think it would be well worth examining. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Were those the standard samples?—A. Yes, standard: official samples 
obtained from Mr. Fraser at Winnipeg. It shows exactly what is in them. 

Last year I referred to work that the division had in hand in attempting 
to zone the three western provinces, that is, to find out in what district certain 
varieties would do best. We have continued that work during the year. We 
have been working as far as we could, with the provincial people, who are also 
very much interested in this same subject, and we have now completed a map 
which is very interesting. We have some blue prints of this map here, if anv 
of you would be particularly interested in having one of them. This map was 
prepared in connection with a certain article which I got out recently, intending 
to show the extension of the wheat-growing area during the past few years. I 
had this line inserted on this map. 

In connection with our distribution of Garnet wheat, starting in 1926, we 
have been able to obtain some very interesting information direct from farmers, 
who have been asked to report on the performance of Garnet wheat, and to 
submit certain other information. On this map, where these circles are 
(indicating) are districts within which are farmers who have submitted informa- 
tion which we consider of value. The map does not show the actual farms, 
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but we have been in touch with well over a thousand farmers scattered over the 
prairie provinces during the past three years, and have obtained from them some 
very useful information. 

We also have working with us about two hundred farmers who have been 
conducting variety tests on their own farms under normal conditions. ‘These 
are scattered pretty generally throughout the three prairie provinces. Some 
of the members of the Committee—Mr. Brown and Mr. Steedsman—attended 
one or two little field meetings one or two years ago. They were very interesting 
indeed. It is a very simple arrangement, and we have obtained information of 
very great value, and we are submitting the information which we have obtained 
from our branch farms which, as you know, are located at Morden, Brandon, 
Indian Head, Swift Current, Lethbridge, Lacombe, and up here at Beaver Lodge 
in the Peace River country, also at Scott and Rosthern. 

As a result of all these studies, we have been able to indicate on the map 
a line north and west of which an earlier maturing variety than Marquis is a 
distinct advantage. Here in Manitoba, down in this part of the country (in- 
dicating), our latest introduction, known as Reward, is making a very good 
showing. People down there have been at their wits end, as many of you know, 
to find out what variety to grow during the past few years. They have swung 
very strongly to the Durums because they find that Durum will make them more 
money. Many, however, do not like the Durums very well on account of their 
lateness, and on account of their weakness of straw, making it expensive to 
harvest, and they have been looking forward to obtaining an earlier wheat, a 
more desirable wheat of the common bread type, and I am very glad to say that 
Reward is showing up very, very well here in this zone marked D. Over here 
(indicating) we have Durums grown very largely, but with the growers keeping 
their eye on Reward, and some of them very enthusiastic about it. In this 
big area here (indicating), we have, generally speaking, pretty largely a Marquis 
area, with some varieties like Garnet and Reward taking quite a prominent place 
in little islands here and there, for a variety of reasons. Over here (indicating), 
in the lower part of Alberta, some later varieties—such as Renfrew—are doing 
very well, Renfrew particularly doing rather well. But up here (indicating), 
Renfrew is a little too late. In Alberta, west of this line (indicating), you get 
into the higher altitudes, approaching the foot hills and there we find them 
going in for Garnet, which has given the best results in the past three years. 
There Garnet is very, very popular. 

I have a letter here from the Superintendent of the farm at Olds, which 
is typical of many hundreds of letters which we have received during the past 
year. He says:— 


We were pleased to receive your favour re the Reward and Garnet 
varieties of wheat. I grew some of both of these wheats last season and 
had very satisfactory results with both. I have no Reward for sale, 
I had some but sold it early last fall. I have also sold small lots for 
some fellows in the district who had amounts in excess of their own 
requirements. 

The Reward has done very well but has not yielded so well as 
Garnet and it is not as early as it either. It also looks to me as though 
it is susceptible to loose smut. If the Reward can be made to compare 
with Garnet in yield and disease resistance it is the wheat we need. 
However, to date it has not done so. Garnet is really a most wonderful 
wheat in all respects except possibly milling value. I do hope that the 
present opinion of some of the Canadian millers is based on prejudice 
rather than fact. From your bulletin on Garnet I had gathered that 
the old country millers were somewhat favourably impressed with its 
milling qualities. Jf they find it satisfactory one would suppose that 
our millers should also. 
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The Reward wheat I intend growing in limited area again this year, 
but I cannot allow it to replace Garnet as my grain crop. I am intensely 
interested in both these wheats. They are superior to any others for use 
in Central Alberta and I venture to say that Garnet has added millions 
of dollars of revenue to areas in Central and Northern Alberta. ; 

It is very interesting to know that Reward is of such outstanding 
quality and that it varies less under widely different conditions than 
Marquis. It has in addition to quality an appearance that is superb—even 
better than Marquis. : 


Where rust is bad we do not expect Garnet to take a place. It is susceptible 
to rust, and for that reason, I think undoubtedly Reward is a better wheat for 
rust districts. Reward has a more definite resistance to rust. In 1927, which 
was a fairly bad rust year in places, I do not recall a case where Reward went 
below standard weight per measured bushel. It is a wheat of very high weight 
per bushel. 

Mr. Brown: It did very well at Morden where rust conditions are very bad. 


The Witness: It has rust resistance, to some extent. I will not say that 
it has enough. We are assuming that it has not enough, but in the meantime 
we do feel that Reward is going to take a very important place. This year it 
has yielded better than formerly. I was a little afraid that Reward was not going 
to yield up very well, but this last year, 1928, it has yielded very well indeed 
in many places. At Scott, for instance, in large triplicate 14 -acre plots, it 
headed the list of all varieties, with a weight of 66 pounds per measured bushel. 
At Lacombe it also beat both Garnet and Marquis in yield. On the present 
basis of grading, it does not grade as well as Garnet. 

We obtained this year samples of Garnet, Reward and Marquis from 41 
different farms, those little red spots here (indicating) indicating the location 
of the farms from which we obtained the samples. We had those assembled at 
Winnipeg where we had them graded by the Chief Grain Inspector, and of 
those 41 samples we found 34:5 per cent of Garnet graded No. 1, 22 per cent of 
Reward graded No. 1, and 9-76 per cent of Marquis graded No. 1, on the same 
farms. Taking the three top grades, 1, 2 and 3 together, Marquis graded 68-26 
per cent; 66 per cent of all Reward samples went into those grades, and 91-5 
per cent of all the Garnet went into the three top grades. 

That is one respect in which Garnet is showing up remarkably well. It 
has a very hard vitreous kernel—too hard in fact to suit the millers, some of 
them think. But it stands adversity remarkably well. It retains its colour, 
and we feel that if Garnet is going to be acceptable to the Old Country trade, 
i we hope it may, it is going to be a very valuable wheat in many of these 
districts. 

In this district (indicating), Reward and Garnet are going to have to fight 
it out for first place. 

In Manitoba, I do not think Reward has a serious competitor in Garnet 
on account of rust, but up here (indicating) it is going to be bushels pretty 
much, as far as the farmer is concerned, which is going to be the determining 
factor. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Reward has been the highest yielder?—A. No, Garnet generally speak- 
ing. 
By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Do you not think that the variation in grades has had a lot to do with 
the frost?—A. Yes, although Garnet and Reward mature pretty nearly at the 
same time. Garnet is about three days earlier, but that made quite a difference 
this year. Three days is a big difference. 
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By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. You have some different types of Reward coming along, have you not, 
Mr. Newman?—A. Yes. We have been going after it very extensively during 
the past two years in order to get a type that would be more resistant to one 
or two diseases that Reward may be more or less susceptible to. And we are 
also trying to get a better type of head. The type of head Reward as now 
growing is a pretty unattractive looking thing, but it yields better than it looks. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Have you any reports of loose smut?—A. Yes. This last year Reward 
did show a little loose smut for the first time. It was quite a surprise to us. 
We had not seen loose smut in Reward to any extent before, at least not enough 
to be attracted by it. 

Q. Have you located it as coming from any particular source?—A. Well, 
it is a little hard to say. We did think that we could trace it pretty much to 
one station, but that is not quite correct. When we came to look into the thing 
a little further we found that there was a little bit in some of the others, but 
nothing very serious. 

Q. Has any Reward wheat been exported?—A. No, but I am quite sure 
it would be very acceptable, because our Canadian millers are very enthusi- 
astic over Reward. There is a distribution going out now. Last year was the 
first time, 1928. There will be over eight thousand bushels distributed this 
spring, limited to two bushels per man, and some of the milling companies are 
the most aggresive in assisting us in placing this wheat, especially in southern 
Manitoba where they have large interests, and where the rust has been rather 
serious. 

We have some interesting data on the protein question here, especially with 
regard to Reward, and this is perhaps quite apropos here in view of what 
has been said in connection with the variation in varieties in that respect. I 
have here a statement prepared by the Chemical Division showing the proteins 
of Reward, grown at Beaverlodge, in the Peace River District. Grain cut on 
the second of August, 1928, the fourth of August and the sixth of August graded 
No. 3. That cut on the eighth of August and the tenth of August graded No. 2, 
and from then on to the twenty-fourth, the last cut, they all graded No. 1. 
The proteing started off with 15 per cent, and they went up gradually, ending 
in 16.13 per cent, that is on the basis of 13.5 per cent moisture. That is rather 
a high percentage of protein for a wheat in any district, and augurs well for 
the future of that great new country which heretofore has not been thought 
capable of producing wheat with as high a quality of protein as some other 
districts. This was grown at Beaverlodge in the Peace River country. It is 
certainly standing the test so far as protein is concerned. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Is the protein higher in No. 1 than in No. 3?—A. It is a little higher in 
No. 1. In No. 3 it went to 16.28 per cent. In No. 2 it went to 16.43 per cent, 
and in No. 1, to 16.97 per cent. The maximum was in the No. 1. The wheat 
was a little immature on the second of August, but by the tenth it was pretty 
nearly mature, and from then on it would be quite mature. 

Q. Were there green kernels in the No. 3, or do you remember that from 
looking at the samples?—A. No, I do not. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Was Reward ripe in the Peace River this last year on the tenth of | 
August?—A. No, not ripe on the tenth, but it would be ripe about the eighteenth, 
or along there. This wheat would be in the stook about the time the first frost 
came along. 
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I have some data from the different farms, which is rather interesting, 
especially in showing how constantly high is the percentage of protein in 
Reward, under different conditions. In a certain district in Manitoba, which 
has not been noted for its high quality of wheat, we found there Reward 
going 14.9 per cent protein as against 11.89 per cent of Marquis, and pro- 
ducing a very fine sample which would grade No. 2. I will not go over all of 
these. Here is one at Dauphin where Reward went 16.02 per cent, as against 
15.4 per cent of Marquis, a pretty good test for that particular district. 


By an Hon. Member: 

Q. How did it go at Souris?—A. I do not think we have Souris here. We 
have Brandon. This is not for 1928. This particular sheet is for 1926. At 
Brandon it went 16.15 per cent while Marquis went 15.74 per cent. There 
would not be a great deal of difference between Brandon and Souris. But on 
the average, Reward is running pretty nearly 14 per cent higher than Marquis 
in protein, and of the best quality. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. If Reward and Garnet were averaged, would they be about equal to 
Marquis?—A. Yes, I think so. 
Q. I mean in protein?—A. Yes, probably it would come very close, although 
occasionally you will find even Garnet in some districts going up. But, as a 
rule, Reward has a good lead over the other two. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Garnet is a little lower than that?—A. Slightly. 

Q. Is there any difference in the quality?—A. All are of good quality. 
This grading was done at our request. They ignored the discrimination. We 
asked them especially to ignore that and grade all on their appearance. 

In communication recently with the Liverpool Corn Trade Exchange, I 
had opportunity to inquire how our wheat was standing up this year in com- 
parison with other years. I might say that they have been co-operating with 
us very wholeheartedly in supplying material for growing tests. I have a 
letter here from Mr. Urquhart which reads as follows:— 


With regard to the first question which you put to us, as far as the 
grading is concerned, this season’s shipments, that is crop 1928, up to 
the present have been a great improvement upon recent years, and have 
given general satisfaction both to merchants and millers. My directors 
consider you will find this is reflected in the prices which have been 
realized, especially for the lower grades. 


I asked him in my letter if he could suggest anything which we might do 
in our division to help to maintain the high quality of our wheat in Canada. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What was the first question?—A. I asked him how our wheat was 
standing up this year in comparison with other years, and the second question 
was, what could we do that we were not doing. The letter continues:— 


As far as the question raised in the last paragraph of your letter 
is concerned, we strongly repeat the advice previously given, that the 
Canadian farmers should concentrate upon growing strong, hard, red 
wheat of high protein content. If they introduce wheats of weaker 
variety, they will suffer materially in the prices realized. 

I have not heard anything about mixtures of varieties particularly this 
year, and that brings out a rather interesting situation, that in a bad year 
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certain varieties will show up worse in the mixture than in the good year; that 
is, certain varieties will bleach out much more readily and will present, as a 
result, a very mottled appearance to the sample. But this year, a good year, 
I have heard nothing whatever about mixtures. We must watch for them, but 
it is rather interesting to know that this year we are not criticized on account 
of mixtures. As a matter of fact, our wheat seems to be very, very acceptable 
on all points, which is a matter of considerable satisfaction. 

Probably I have gone rather roughly and hurriedly over some of those 
points which I thought might be of interest to the Committee. I have tried 
to keep away from things which perhaps I would sooner talk on, and to talk 
on things which I know are uppermost in your minds. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Was the spring wheat damaged in the Peace River district this year 
by frost?—A. Not appreciably, not very much. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain) : 


Q. In connection with the growing tests that you made of overseas ship- 
ments, did you find any American wheat in the mixtures in Canadian cargoes? 
—A. No. We found no wheats in these cargoes coming through New York that 
were not commonly grown in Canada. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. They might have been grown in the United States?—A. Yes, because 
Marquis is the largest spring wheat variety grown in the States, more exten- 
sively than any of the others. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Mr. Urquhart says that the Liverpool Corn Exchange is satisfied. De 
you not think that that may be due to the higher standard set for our wheat 
this year?—A. Possibly so. 

Q. And when Dr. Birchard says that he gets more flour from the different 
grades, and better loaves of bread from the different grades of wheat this year, 
do you not think that that is particularly due to the higher standards? 
A. Undoubtedly. We have baked a good many hundred loaves this fall, in 
connection with completing this map, from all over the west, and our results 
coincide very closely with those given you by Dr. Birchard regarding the 1928 
crop. 


é 


By Mr. Coote: 
Q. You have had considerable experience in meeting these millers in the 
Old Country. Do you think it highly desirable that our grading system should 
be made as uniform as is humanly possible?—A. I certainly do. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Were you in the Old Country this year, Mr. Newman?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Mr. Newman, there has been some criticism of your division in sending 
out wheat which required treatment of a special nature by the farmers, sending 
out, say, Reward wheat, which required this hot water treatment. Will you 
tell the Committee why it is not practical to do it before you send it out?— 
A. We explained to all this year in a letter, quite fully, that the Reward we 
were sending out this year might have a little, perhaps, say, 3 to 4 per cent of 
loose smut, and that it could not be treated safely before it was sent out. We 
told them very frankly, so that they could decide whether or not they would 
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be prepared to take a chance, in order to make the test, or whether they would 
not do so. We explained that it is very difficult to treat this wheat with this 
hot water treatment and hold it for any length of time. The treatment consists 
of soaking it for about four hours in water of ordinary temperature, and then 
soaking it for about ten minutes in water of a very much higher temperature. 
Then it has to be spread out, so as to be dried very, very quickly, and we 
explained to the farmers that it would be safer for them to treat the small 
quantity (2 bushels) they were getting themselves. 

Q. It was felt that if you gave it the necessary treatment two months in 
advance it would destroy its germination?—A. Germination would fall away. 

Q. In other words, you think it would go right into the ground when it is 
treated that way?—A. Yes. 


By an hon. Member: 

Q. The ordinary bluestone treatment is not very effective, is 1t?—A. No. 
The hot water treatment is more effective for loose smut. Indeed, the hot water 
treatment is effective for both loose smut and for stinking smut. The latter, 
is the one that is treated with bluestone or with formalin. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. The hot water treatment is a pretty cumbersome one for the farmers? 
—A. It is, but with a couple of bushels, it is not. We are treating all our own 
Reward on our own branch farms this year, in that way. 

Q. In sending out those instructions, you have stressed the necessity of this 
particular treatment?—-A. Yes. We sent them a little pamphlet explaining the 
treatment. We did not want to send out a lot of seed that would not grow, or 
that might be killed in germination before it got into the ground. After con- 
sulting with people who are supposed to know a lot of these things we decided 
that this would be the better course to take. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 
Q. Do you find that it is susceptible to smut?—A. You mean the Reward? 


Q. Any of them?—A. Not very much. We have not found loose smut 
heretofore of any consequence. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Would it be practical to treat wheat in large quantities with that hot 
water treatment?—A. If you had a proper drying device you could do that. 
You have to dry the moisture off in a few minutes, otherwise the grain might 
start to grow. Or if there is a drop in temperature, and if there is a high 
percentage of moisture in the grain you may lose the latter by freezing. There 
are special devices for drying grain in quantity and I understand that likely 
there will be one established in the west to look after situations of this kind 
if they should arise. It is desirable that there should be such a device. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. That would mean a central treating plant?—A. A central point where 
it could be treated and dried quickly. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. I have not noticed any loose smut, or any stinking smut, and I have 
only treated once in eight years——A. The old Red Fyfe was very susceptible, 
but Marquis has considerable resistance to the stinking smut. In old Red Fyfe, 
if you had not treated it, you would likely have noticed a good deal of this 
smut. 
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By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Would you care to discuss the new variety of wheat that was semi- 
officially announced from the Agricultural College of Saskatoon, last fall, a wheat 
that was supposed to revolutionize grain growing?—A. Which was that, Mr. 
Millar? 

Q. I have not got the name of it. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.u: That was a reporter’s variety. 

The Witness: I cannot say. I know of a couple that were mentioned 
there, that are possibly being introduced. 

We have quite a number of samples here, gentlemen, if you care to look 
over them. 

Dr. BirrcHarp: I would like permission to prepare and file a statement 
with regard to the loaves which have been exhibited, so that it will appear in 
the record. Will that be all right? (See appendix). 


The CHAIRMAN: Very well. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. I would like to ask if Mr. Birckard and Mr. Aitken have issued reports, 
and where those can be obtained, regarding the variation and quality of protein. 

Dr. Bircuarp: No, we have not conducted any investigations that would 
cover that point. The only way that we could do it would be by making tests. 
We would not have suitable samples for that purpose. I do not know how we 
could obtain that. 

The witness retired. 

The Committee adjourned until Thursday, March 21, at 11 a.m. 


P.C. 807. 
PRIVY COUNCIL CANADA 
AT THE GOVERNMENT HOUSE AT OTTAWA 
WEDNESDAY, the 4th day of May, 1927. 


PRESENT 
HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR GENERAL IN COUNCIL 


His Excellency the Governor General in Council, on the recommendation 
of the Minister of Trade and Commerce, and upon the advice of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada, is pleased, pursuant to subsection 3 of 
section 170, Chapter 33, 15-16 George V, an Act entitled “The Canada Grain 
Act,” and the amendments to subsection 2 of section 150 of the said Act passed 
at the last session of Parliament, to order and it is hereby ordered that the 
attached forms of Graded Storage Receipt Tickets entitled “B” and “Bl” and 
Storage Receipt for Special Binned Grain Tickets, entitled “C” respectively, 
to be used by country elevators in the Western Grain Inspection Division, shall 
be substituted for the Graded Storage Receipt Tickets entitled “B” and “B1” 
and Storage Receipt for Special Binned Grain Tickets entitled ‘“C’” as printed 
in the first schedule to the said Act. 

(Sgd) E. J. LEMAIRE, 
Clerk of the Privy Council. 


The Honourable, 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce. 


Certified True Copy 


F.C. T. OPHARAL 
Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce. 
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GRADED STORAGE RECEIPT os 
(Sec. 148) (ie 


SCALE RECORD 


Gross Weightstt”. & Ode) See Oe. ee ee oe eee “ok 
Wacon. Weiehei0) A, 1 MIE A eerie, oo re. ee, 
Grain unloaded. 3.202 2a ee ee ee 
Shrinlcage Allowance. 7 8 fe ee eee 
GrossiGuain, Weight. ek pate et ee eo aeons 

ING ee 4 


i Shs eee Elevator (or Warehouse). 
(Date). 


ReceledsinGo Shore hrOMh pyc Qe ac bushels. os coscuc ae pounds 
(ICU) see as hee cake GOmaCle 6, defnensy- ayer eye (kind) Of somali). < eee eee aes 
to be stored and insured against loss by fire under the following conditions:— 

The charge for receiving, cleaning, insuring against loss by fire, handling, 
storing fifteen days and shipping grain is............ cents per bushel. (It is 
provided by law that this charge shall not exceed.......... of a cent per bushel). 


Upon the return of this receipt, and upon payment or tender of payment 
of all lawful charges for receiving, storing, insuring, delivering, or otherwise 
handling such grain, which may accrue up to the time of the return of this 
receipt, the grain is deliverable to the person on whose account it has been 
taken into store, or to his order, from the country elevator where it was received 
for storage, or, if he so desires, in quantities not less than carload lots, on track 
at any terminal elevator in the Western Inspection Division or at a proper 
terminal elevator at or adjacent to Duluth, so soon as the transportation com- 
pany delivers the same at such terminal, and the certificate of grade and weight 
is returned, subject to freight, weighing and inspection charges at such terminal 
point, the grade and weight of such grain to be delivered to be such as will 
conform to the grade and to the weight first above mentioned, on Government 
inspection and weighing thereof at such terminal point. 


Gross"Gram (Weleht: “sce & see tae: bushels. Poet paes pounds 
WJOCK AGG iy: ee ik Se, ene ee. ee bushels). +. a: pounds 
Net “Weight hehe ee fee crs: be Se es ee sen pounds 


(Net Weight in words) 


As amended by Order in Council 


under Section 170. 
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Supsect To INspecror’s GRADE AND DOoCKAGE 


This is not a Special Bin Ticket 


(Sec. 165.) 
Scaue Recorp 

(rods Weionts, 1. <1 4% 24 we ue 4 s RAT Biel bes, 

Wena Wee ee a ee JU be 

CE URN DIGI UL Sa oc Sas i a ee een wea aan) OF 0 

SIRRIMIEAMIOWIAMCE 6005s es ag we ee oe ws De 

ness Gale Wels ee 5. ee ee ks. . gt. bs: 

MO... ks «:- dons 
|. Jeeps beuied. bo. pote. Elevator (or Warehouse). 
(Date) 

Perera Sure GPO te eee le Sie es es bushels 
td Sele, aeons amide)’ (ome. een CAM ee Se. ese pes as 
fing Gi eran) subject’ to inspecttor’s \prade’ and dockape: -. 0... >... to 


be stored and insured against loss by fire under the following conditions: 


The charge for receiving, cleaning, insuring against loss by fire, handling, 
storing fifteen days and shipping grain is............ cents per bushel. (It 
is provided by law that this charge shall not exceed.......... cents per bushel.) 

Hach succeeding thirty. days or part thereof is...........'. of a cent per 
bushel, including insurance against loss by fire. (It is provided by law that this 
eharee stall not. exceed. .:..... o.4- « of a cent per bushel.) 


Upon the return of this receipt, and upon payment or tender of payment of 
all lawful charges for receiving, storing, insuring, delivering or otherwise hand- 
ling such grain, which may accrue up to the time of the return of this receipt, 
the above quantity of the grade of grain determined by the inspector is deliver- 
able to the person on whose account it has been taken into store, or.to his order, 
from the country elevator where it was received for storage, or, if he so desires, 
in quantities not less than carload lots, on track at any terminal elevator in the 
Western Inspection Division or at a proper terminal elevator at or adjacent 
to Duluth, so soon as the transportation company delivers the same at such 
terminal, and the certificate of grade and weight is returned, subject to freight, 
weighing and inspection charges at such terminal point, the grade and weight 
of such grain to be delivered to be such as will conform to the grade determined 
by the inspector and to the weight first mentioned, on Government inspection 
and weighing thereof at such terminal point. 


aerain Weltiny) 2/5: .. .. ..bushels.......... pounds 
Migegre! 2.4. oe ee a ee. bushelee....... pounds 
Net weight.. .. ee oe bushels... . pounds 
(Net weight in words.) _ 
LB Ie ee gee : 
Agent 


As amended by Order in Council 
Ee i IO ee acolo 1927, 
under Section 170. 
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STORAGE RECEIPT FOR SPECIAL BINNED GRAIN 


(Sec. 148.) 
ScaLe Recorp 

Gross Weight... ..°..7.. Oe eee 

Wieon Weieht. 0.4 4 ey ae ee eins 

Gusdim Wmloa@ed <i... iy ee ee ee 

Shrinkage Allowance...-. 5 9. 95s) 2s ee eee 

Gross Grain Weight.. .. .. .. i. -- -. -; +-}¢geee gels 

NO... hte, otis 
Sine Ss oe es ie gee Elevator (or Warehouse). 
(Date) 

Received: into. Store from: .o.:2 95.00. ee ee bushels 
at ee eae pounds (gross)..............¢(kind of gram) .5.5442+:2eeee 
Bonu dors Vi. a6). 298 to be stored and insured against loss by fire under the 


following conditions: 


The charge for receiving, cleaning, insuring against loss by fire, handling, 
storing fifteen days and shipping grain is............ cents per bushel. (It 
is provided by law that this charge shall not exceed.......... cents per bushel.) 

Hach succeeding thirty days or part thereof is............ of a cent per 
bushel, including insurance against loss by fire. (It is provided by law that this 
change shallamou exceed. rows of a cent per bushel.) 

Upon the return of this receipt, and upon payment or tender of payment of 
all lawful charges for receiving, storing, insuring, delivering or otherwise hand- 
ling such grain, which may accrue up to the time of the return of this receipt, 
the identical grain so received into store is deliverable to the person on whose 
account it has been taken into store, or to his order, from the country elevator 
where it was received for storage, or, if he so desires, in quantities not less than 
carload lots, on track at any terminal elevator in the Western Inspection 
Division or at a proper terminal elevator at or adjacent to Duluth, so soon as 
the transportation company delivers the same at such terminal, and the certifi- 
cate of grade and weight is returned, subject to freight, weighing and inspection 
charges at such terminal point. It is guaranteed that the weight of such grain 
to be delivered will conform to the weight first above mentioned, on Govern- 
ment weighing thereof at terminal point. 


As amended by Order in Council 
BCaiesih shetofal of artek 1927, 
under Section 170. 
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AGRICULTURE AND COLONIZATION 


Fruep sy Wrrness L. H. Newman 


VARIETIES FOUND IN THE STANDARD WHEAT GRADES WITH PERCENTAGE OF 
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EACH FOUND 
1926 Crop 
Grade 
1N 2N 3N 4 5 6 
Me UIs): Ree IS. OO FLL, 66-01 72-02 62-75 
Barly Red Mite amdectyt re. . bedimedd: 1-96 0-89 2-34 
PeGBbNICHe er i eit. teh. cera gee © 1-48 5-03 
atehener:)+...04) Site I 20) 3-86 4-68 
Renirew.renror: -<riates 4! aged 2 BOO en. Checet 3-02 
TRCN ek eS Ee Pak ON EAE ERT eee NROGE eee Cg 
edPBODSe oh eee 0-65 0-29 -34 
atari? oft ch. sigtal 298. BL 2s 1-63 0-59 1:34 
LS (VERO OHS GE tery ey pete erence Lc 0-98 1-48 1:34 
AIS Ten neh Wha 6p 5 se caeca ey westen se cecn ch vnc ovoe ieee | upcvevorntonaveranc | enorme [eee eiee 
TeTRESUMETEL 8. ius och uci Use Pent [ey oregano | ee gerne 
Beene ee ew een E. en St, BU ey Te E) 1 cias ane ie 
Uti) OF ae a ee OS Bo heb 8 9 5-22 1-48 2-34 
DOME eo kA Ce ketch «. . See OB2GNE RAP SEE. 
MRC GLIANEOUSE seek eek ee 12-41 16-96 15-76 
Oates. cs ce, . RRL OLLI es, ok OR29u | one). 
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VARIETIES FOUND IN THE STANDARD WHEAT GRADES WITH PERCENTAGE OF 


EACH FOUND 
1927 Crop 
Grade 
IN 2N 3N 4 5 6 
Marquistere ote, 415. ere ashe dde ey. SSB 77-05 68-73 53-65 75-16 68-4 51-03 
Psmlvged Hrte ee 8h i Sh! eat (Hatt otl jee age eo 5-79 0-96 0-70 10-78 
Red Fife...... oe 2°36 3-09 3-96 1-93 1-41 3:73 
Kitchener. 2-05 2-54 Wich a lt eerie 2-48 3°73 
Renfrew 3-82 3-66 0-91 0-32 Gy (7/4 is he 
IRiTiShavas SASH aes CESS ORR Ee «eee es 1-40 PACES Od [Re SS a |e Pec neers i ee ees 2 
Red Bobs ny (igs aia aes Galas ans ae: - 0-70 9-12 
Kotaa..: 0-58 0-57 0-91 0-64 0-70 1-24 
Huron 0-58 1-40 1-82 1-93 1:06 0-41 
MinGuMt se ee ee er ea et OPSO Re eels 0-70 1-24 
Preston eo lee cecs altakel Saewsl. Rogues. (bb ae 0-41 
Stamey te ee Ee haces 0-28 0-30 ORGS hc melo. came 
My pena see Cen. Gees ee 0-29 Og tees Pete te) 3°22 4-60 7-06 
Mme RVI ee ee ei ee EE SOE cialis. covey < tittle aera a ME aes Gees lbal dee COAL. NGI. Wea! 
Miscellancousé.003¢ er ees eorereet 10-29 12-96 9-44 14-53 17-37 11-20 
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FInep BY WirNess, F. J. BrrcHarD 


REPORT OF THE MILLING AND BAKING CHARACTERISTICS 
OF THE 1928-29 CROP 


By F. J. Brrcuarp anp T. R. AITKEN 


Milling and Baking test conducted on the 1928-29 crop in the Dominion 
Grain Research Laboratory of the Board of Grain Commissioners, Winnipeg, 
indicate that on the whole both the milling and baking quality, grade for grade, 
is distinctly superior to that of last year. The results are based on the 
Standard samples as set by the Grain Standards Board on October 9th and on 
average samples secured from the office of the Chief Inspector the day following. 
These averages are composed of wheat from all the three Western Provinces and 
may be considered as fairly representative of the whole crop. 

The milling and baking data for the two series is set forth in the following 


tables :— 
October 15, 1928 


SOMPARATIVE MILLING AND BAKING QUALITY OF THE 1928-29 STANDARD SAMPLES 
AND WINNIPEG AVERAGES 


TaBLE oF CHEMICAL, PHysicaL AND Mimuinc RESULTS 
Standard Samples—Oct. 9, 1928 


Weight Protein Flour Yield Colour 

Grade per = |———__- Description of 
Bush. | Wheat, Flour Patent | Break | Total Flour 

Lbs. % % % % % 
iL ING oso sos 64 12:80 11-55 |Sound, normal and hard 63-4 7-3 70:7 |Cream. 
red wheat. 

INO soae ed Gora lee lado 11-40 |Sound, normal wheat with 62-7 7:3 70-0 |Cream 

an occasional bran-frost- Yellow. 


ed kernel and a few 
starchy kernels. 


OB NOn eee 623 | 12-40] 11-49 |A few bran-frosted and a] 61-9 7:8 69-7 |Cream 
few starchy kernels, and Yellow. 
an occasional green 
kernel. 

Now oo. 4 623 | 12-70] 11-54 |Many bran-frosted and| 61-2 7-1 68-3 |Cream 
frozen a few green and Yellow. 


immature and a few 
starchy kernels. 

INO Moe ee 613 | 12-60] 11-60 |Plumpkernels. Manyonly| 61-2 5-4 66-6 |Greyish. 
bran-frosted, a few more 
heavily frosted and 
many immature kernels. 
INOS Ghee 61 12-20 11-44 |Very similar to No. 5 but 60-2 3-4 63-6 |Grey. 
heavier frost and more 
immature. 


Winnipeg Averages—Oct. 10, 1928 


ONOT aoe 644 13-42 | 11-70 pond, normal, hard, red 63-8 7-4 71-2 |Cream. 
wheat. 
BINS sobs 644 | 12-94] 11-80 |Similar to Std. 2 Nor..... 63-7 7-6 71:3 |Cream 
Yellow. 
SENOES ee 633) 122237) Mess) Similan tostdeseNors. 45 61-9 7:8 69-7 |Cream 
Yellow. 
INOW ee 633 | 12-29 | 11-33 |Similar to Std. No. 4 but! 61-9 6-6 68-5 |Cream 
frost damage not quite Yellow. 
so severe. 
INO Bosoodse 623 | 12-42} 11-45 |Similar to Std. No. 5 but] 61-9 5-2 67-1 |Greyish. 


fewer green and imma- 
ture kernels. 

IN@b Bsocoses 614 12-33 10-88 |Fairly plump kernels. 59-9 3-6 63-5 |Greyish. 
Similar to Std. No. 6, in 
other respects. 
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TABLE OF BAKING RESULTS 


Standard Samples—October 9th, 1928 


Absorp- Loaf Oven General 
Grade a Vol. Texture Crumb Colour Boring +|Appesrance 
% ce. 
11 ON IG rast Seteaensiater seen iain a 62-9 DAO. |\Gooduss (Creams om ce oe 61 |Excellent. 
ZiNon eee wei ea 62-2 2,430 |Good..... Cream Yellow...... 61 |Excellent. 
INICIO sae eae 20 a ie ae 61:7 F340) Goode... Cream Yellow...... 61 |Excellent. 
NON Aree oc tlt Wc ks 63-6 a0) (Goods... (COLE Sees HOee ae 69 |Good. 
INOHONAL EE. Ye. 3. 65-7 2,400 |Good Cream Yellow...... 61 |Excellent. 
minus 

INOHG et oP 69-6 2,290 |Open...... Greyish Yellow..... 66 |Very good. 


Winnipeg Averages—October 10th, 1928 


BONOT ees 2M ae | 63-0 2 oon Goods... @reami White’... 7: : 66 |Excellent. 
PONOG is ae eee Po 63-0 2580) Goode... @reami White... 3... 64 |Excellent. 
BENOIT Ge. cya ae 63-2 2,460 |Good..... CreammvWihnte! 0... 62 |Excellent. 
INGA a ee fo ae 64-4 2,410 |Good (Cream es 69 |Excellent. 
minus. 
DNOmOE Saat a geass hes ay. 65-6 2,325 {Good @reams 5 ceu ok ce 69 |Very good. 
minus. 
INOr Gre ee. ss Lo 69-0 2,350 |Very Greyish Yellow..... 69 |Excellent. 
slightly 
open. 
CONCLUSIONS 


Special attention should be called to the following: 


(1) The moisture content of all grades is low in strong contrast to last 
year. To date very little tough (about 1 per cent) and no damp grain has 
appeared on the market. 


(2) The weight per bushel of each grade is higher than that af last year. 
This is particularly true in the case of the lower grades. The milling yield 
from the lower grades, as compared with the higher, is much greater than was 
found to be the case with the 1927 crop. This is in accordance with the greatly 
increased weights per bushel, which amounts to as much as 44 pounds in the 
case of No. 4, 44 pounds in the case of No. 5, and 14 pounds in the case of No. 6. 


(3) The protein content of the wheat is higher in each grade, but that of 
the patent flour from the corresponding grades is very nearly the same in each 
case as was found last year. It should also be noted that the quality of the 
protein—particularly that of the lower grades—is superior to that of last year. 


(4) The absorption of the flour of each grade is very slightly less than that 
of last year with the exception of No. 6 which this year is abnormally high— 
68-69 per cent. 


(5) The baking quality of the flour from each grade, as indicated by the 
loaf volume, is decidedly superior to that of last year. In this connection it 
should be particularly noted that the oven-spring of the bread—which is an 
indication of the strength—is practically the same in the lower as in the higher 
grades. This is a most unusual characteristic of the lower grades which has not 
been previously observed in this Laboratory in any other year. The colour 
of both the flour and of the bread in the first four grades is cream or cream 
yellow, very similar to that of last year, and while that of the flour from No. 5 
and No. 6 is greyish, that of the bread is a dull cream yellow as compared with 
very yellow of the 1927 crop and dark grey of the 1926 crop. In this connection 
it should be particularly noticed that this year the difference observed in the 
colour of the bread from the different grades is very slight. 
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The high milling and baking quality of the commercial grades of this 
year’s crop should probably be attributed to:—(1) the fact that all the lower 
grades contain a considerable percentage of hard, plump, sound wheat: (2) the 
fact that the frost damage occurred after the wheat was nearly matured so that 
the damage is not nearly so great as would be the case when the grain is at an 
earlier stage of maturity; (3) the very favourable conditions under which most 
of the wheat was harvested, thus permitting the grain to mature normally. Con- 
sequently, although the grain in appearance is outwardly more or less severely 
damaged, the actual lowering in value is very much less than its appearance 
would indicate. 

Similar tests conducted on average cargo samples out of Fort William 
fully confirm in every particular the conclusions as stated above. 
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FILED BY WITNESS F. J. BIRCHARD 


Loaves EXHIBITED TO THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, OTTAWA, ONT., 
Marcu 19 ann 20, 1929 


First SERIES 


Baking Quality of Flour from Winnipeg Averages Grades One Northern to 
No. Six 


Six loaves baked from Winnipeg Average samples of the Grades One 
Northern to No. Six inclusive. Each sample milled to a straight grade flour. 
Flour yields as shown in the appendix. 


These loaves demonstrated the fact that when milled to the flour percentages 
indicated, all the grades from One Northern to No. Six produced bread of normal 
loaf volume and texture, although the crumb colour of the loaves from Nos. Five 
and Siz was greyish yellow, and for this reason, considered inferior. 


SECOND SERIES 


Baking Quality of the first Grade Flour from Grades Nos. Five and Six, compared 
with Straight Grade Flour from Average One Northern 


Loaf baked from a mixture of equal parts of the first grade flour from 
Average Grades Nos. Five and Six. 

The loaf was considered equal in every respect to that produced from the 
straight grade flour from Average Two Northern wheat. 


From these tests, it was concluded that Grades Nos. Five and Six, when 
milled to the percentages indicated, produced flour equal to the straight grade 
flour from the higher grades of wheat. 


THIRD SERIES 
Baking Quality of the second Grade Flour from Grades Nos. Five and Six 


Loaf baked from a mixture of equal parts of the flour which remained after 
the removal of the first grade flour produced from Grades Average No. Five and 
Average No. Six. This flour would be known commercially as a first clear flour, 
and is naturally inferior to the straight grade. 


The loaf was considered fully equal in every respect to that produced from 
a commercial flour, milled for export to the Orient. 


From this it was concluded that the flour from Grades Nos. Five and Siz, 
which remained after removal of the best portion as indicated in the second series, 
compared very favourably with commercial flour as exported to the Orient. 
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FourtTH SERIES 


Influenee of the Addition of Various Percentages of Straight Grade Flour from 
Grades Nos. Five and Siz on the Baking Quality of Straight Grade 
Flour from Average One Northern 


First loaf baked from a mixture of equal parts of straight grade flour from 
Average No. Five, and of straight grade flour from Average One Northern. 

Loaf found equal in volume and texture, but slightly inferior in crumb 
colour to that produced from the straight Grade Average One Northern. 

Second loaf baked from a mixture of equal parts of straight grade flour 
from Average No. Six, and of straight grade flour from Average One Northern. 

Loaf equal in volume, but inferior in colour and texture to that produced 
from the straight grade flour from Average One Northern. 

Third loaf baked from a mixture of flour composed of one part straight 
gerade flour from Average One Northern, and three parts straight grade flour 
from Average No. Six. 

Loaf equal in volume, but inferior in crumb, colour and texture to that 
produced from the straight ‘orade Average One Northern. 

From this series 1t was concluded that the flour from Grades Nos. Five and 
Six can be used to advantage for blending with the flour from the higher grades. 

The percentage used in each case would be largely dependent upon the rela- 
tive importance attributed to the colour factor. 

It should be noted that previous tests have demonstrated that twenty-five 
per cent of flour from No. Five or No. Six can be used in this manner without 
any noticeable injurious effect whatever. 


FirrH SERIES 


Influence of the addition of various Percentages of Straight Grade Flour from 
Grades Three Northern to No. Six, on the Baking Quality of 
low Protein Soft Wheat Flour 


First loaf baked from low protein soft wheat flour. 

Loaf volume, crumb, colour and texture decidedly inferior to that produced 
from the straight flour from Average One Northern. 

Second loaf baked from a mixture of equal parts of flour from low protein 
soft wheat, and straight grade flour from Average Three Northern. 

Loaf superior in volume, texture and crumb colour to that produced from 
the straight grade flour from Average One Northern. 

Third loaf baked from a mixture of equal parts of flour from low protein 
soft wheat, and straight grade flour from Winnipeg Average No. Four. 

Loaf volume greater, and crumb colour and texture equal to that produced 
from the straight grade flour from Average One Northern. 

Fourth loaf baked from a mixture of equal parts of flour from low protein 
soft wheat, and straight grade flour from Average No. Five. 

Loaf volume superior, texture equal, and crumb colour only slightly inferior 
to that produced from the straight grade flour from Average One Northern. 

Fifth loaf baked from a mixture of equal parts of flour from low protein 
soft wheat, and straight grade flour from Average No. Six. 

Loaf inferior in every respect to that produced from straight grade Average 
One Northern. 

Sixth loaf baked from straight grade flour milled from Average One North- 
ern Wheat. 
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Loaf was smaller in volume than that from any of the above, with the 
_ exception of the first loaf this seriés. 

From this series of tests, it was concluded that grades No. Four and No. Five 
can be used to advantage for blending with low protein soft wheat. 

It should be noted that flour from Grade No. Five affected the crumb colour 
only slightly; this defect could undoubtedly be remedied by bleaching as 
ordinarily practised commercially. 


Previous tests have demonstrated that the addition of twenty-five instead oj 
fiftu per cent straight grade flour from No. Five, to the soft wheat flour, improves 
the loaf in every respect. 


EXPLANATION OF TECHNICAL TERMS 


1. Straight Grade Flour.—Straight flour (or 100 per cent flour) is all the 
bolted wheat meal recovered from the wheat after removal of the feeds. 


2. Patent Flowr—Patent flour is the more refined portion of the wheat meal 
from which all or a portion of the clears have been removed. 


3. Clear Flour—Clear flour is the less refined bolted portion of the wheat 
meel recovered in the manufacture of Patent flour. (Millers, according to their 
processing or trade demand, divide this into First and/or Second Clears.) 


4. First Grade Flour—is the Patent flour. 
5. Second Grade Flour—is the Clear flour. 


CLOSING CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Spot Cash. In Store Fort William, Ont. 
Date Grades 
1928 i? 2 3° No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 
Oth ae ee ee 1232 1162 1102 101: 90: 78: 
tn Te Se eee 1212 114 1087 992 89 78 
IMS Clune SEES Otic coe ne Se 1217 114; 1092 1013 89 78 
i QUE be GPR EL AL IU EES DE SNOT oe 121 116 iti 103 89 78 
INOW ae eee an ene ae 1207 1157 1102 1033 902 78 
NOS: ibe d a Sealed neti hear Sea ae 122 1153 1103 104 903 783 
MISS MOR TSROU REED 2 tee 124 117% 112 1073 9424 81 
Oe ee te free iri oe 1213 1172 112 107 96° 80 
OG ee cn tree eee te ee ran eget 1193 1153 110 104% 932 76 
s0annhore tee ot SyALos. 1168 1128 107: 1012 89 733 
Doce wien ee 1163 1134 1083 1013 88 732 
1163 113 108 101 88 73% 
1173 M33 1083 1013 90. 74 
1172 1133 108% 102 913 75¢ 
1162 1122 108 101 90 76% 
Jan. 1138 1093 1053 1004 892 75 
119% 1143 Bal 1053 952 814 
120 1154 1114 106 95 81 
1233 118 1142 1093 98 838 
126 1213 1173 1123 1013 85 
1243 121 1162 112 101 86 
Febs 658.200 4o St? eee eee 124 1207 1163 1113 1003 853 
Ea re ee EO o Grote Son 1253 1223 118 1133 1024 87 
Tae es ate athe hub alae inh eae Bae 129 1263 1212 itZh 104 893 
ee men oe Ge det o oa c 131 1272 123 1183 1052 91 
DI ESE See en ae Sued Bole Nee a 128% 125 1203 116} 104 88 
Marie ie Sipe ae kame EEE 1283 125 121% 116% 104 895 
5 a ee 1252 122 1182 1122 101 86% 
RS pee ns a ee ence 128 124 120 1144 103 got 
ie SOEs SURI Ls SEE CN 1298 125 1218 115$ 104 893 
Oe ur ee ee 127! 124 120 1141 103 88 
DAG) om Se Rina) epee Nae lbs Pee worlaasin 1243 1212 1162 iti 101 85: 
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DIFFERENCE IN CLOSING CASH PRICES 
GRADES ONE NORTHERN TO No. 6 
Date on BP No. 4 No. 5 No. 6 
under 1° | under 1° | under 1° | under 1° | under 1° 
1928 
Oye UDG ae ar ee RC Mer Ae ee Rr Pee 7 13 223 334 45 
PAD) ka SA OTC ae cee re} 13 22 323 434 
QO a A > MAI ie scares 6A OIEERES Coen ede Ul 12 202 323 431 
Oe ees Sire ma i PT CARR LIS EP 5 10 18 Be 492 
INGE One trrt tree Oil Lene owe 5 10 17} 30 )42 
Tene 64 113 184 314 433 
15 see ON, FE OAR. JR BOER a) 64 123 164 29 423 
Ovary. eee id dene, eepa dein: Lesegrd nit iee 4 8 133 252 404 
OE eR ean oe se cae 4 8 15 26 42% 
SO pate cs, LEASE EEL: Wide, PUR hy Ee 4 8: 154 273 43% 
DeCiery Oe edit onl Vesee:  byorteynerne nig. Sve hi 34 8% 15 28 43% 
NO ee ee el 3 gh 154 27! 498 
SE are. Se neem eee ei 33 83 152 26 45 
POM: amr ts Re cea. Ge yas enh ir apy 4 8+ 143 25 412 
2a Se ee RE ee A eee ae 4 8 15 26 40% 
1929 
Jan. ee Re Na Cres Soper rn reat eee 33 73 133 233 372 
NOME ee ee ee css tok 41 8 143 24 38 
SS UE TR EEL 8 4 8 14 243 384 
Pea heya okep act Gk meth ¢ cae Maint Sch ra caster Le 41 8: 133 24 394 
AS yy a RT ere a eigen IN 4 8 133 24 404 
UNA, OR DP SARE ITY Se A Oe, Oras, 3 8 123 233 38% 
Feb. De ea. 24: kedaaaiate ns dace bs Mehl A bee dk 3k 83 13 24 38t 
LL SS ee niin, Terk SS rane ne RNG ee Hed 3 73 12 23% 28 
US et Se TT. EE ae 3h 83 123 252 40 
Bao dict AA hs a Me BA 1 OT Ws Ee eS cae 3 8 124 254 40 
OO cecum Bets OE Pais tak, 9 Cath eM a ae 32 7 124 242 393 
Mark almiehars! tial Gh gullavaan a. J. 6, 3 7 123 243 391 
NSS SS ORB 5 GREAT A MRER Ceah ay. che Wei cohen marinate 65 3 73 13 24% 39 
TTL el Acie i Reade ai ae as ae ae 3 8 134 24% 382 
oe eee eer Fee me PEPE moa TT 7. 3 8 14 243 393 
BD). Bae ea eee ces 3 72 134 24 39 
DORE A, isi ae mae ee ER 3 8 133 234 39 
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House or COMMONS, 
Tusspay, April 9, 1929. 


The Select, Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Kay, presiding. 


Avery F. SprRouULE called and sworn. 


The CuyatrMAN: May I suggest to the Committee that they allow Mr. 
Sproule to make his statement, as far as possible, without interruption, and 
afterwards Mr. Sproule can answer any questions that are put to him. 

The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I appreciate the opportunity 
of addressing a body of this kind and giving them any information I may have 
in my possession respecting problems so closely connected with the farming 
interests in the three western provinces. This is an opportunity I have been 
longing for for some time. Your Chairman passed a remark a few minutes 
ago that the eyes of a good many people were on this body. Not only are the 
eyes of the western farmers upon this committee, but the future of the western 
farmer is very much in its hands and in its decisions. I want to impress this 
upon you, that the things we are wanting may be purely western, but if there 
are any members here from the east, we want your very best judgment, and 
we hope that your decision will be fair to the farmer who is primarily interested 
in the great amount of grain that 1s shipped out of that country. 

We, who are farming there now, came mostly from the east, and we feel 
that we are entitled to your sympathy. You have had witnesses here from 
the western pools, known as the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, but 
my purpose is mostly to bring a picture to you of the farmer himself and of 
the present system of handling grain as it affects him as an individual. 

May I say that I went into that country in the year 1908. I took up a 
piece of Government land 105 miles from Moose Jaw. That was my handiest 
town for four years. It took ten days to make the round trip, and if we took 
in a load of wheat and got sufficient out of it to pay the expenses both ways 
and a little to take back with us, we thought we had a very profitable journey. 
We saw that country grow from a great big open space to one of the most 
productive parts of any of the three western provinces. But it is a country that 
needs intensive farming, because of the lack of moisture in the country. We 
grow the highest quality of wheat of any part of the province, and the cleanest 
wheat. It is a new country. We have had a lot of assistance from the govern- 
ments, through their experimental stations, and I remember the first talk given 
by the Honourable Mr. Motherwell, the Minister of Agriculture, as to how 
farming should be carried on in that country. A lot of research work has been 
carried on to ascertain the best varieties of wheat to grow in that country, which 
has been of great assistance to us. But through it all, there has grown up al 
system of handling grain which has been a direct detriment to the province as 
a whole, and particularly to the southwest part of the province in which I live. 

I have been connected with the wheat pool since its inception. I have’ 
been on the Board five years. I have been one of the executive and a member 
of the various committees. One of the first committees ] was on was a com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the whole grain business, that is, the handling 
of it. This work gave me the opportunity of investigating the handling of grain 
from the farmer’s wagon box to the big steamers at the seaboard. It is a long 
story, and I want to give you a clear picture of how grain is handled. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Who are you representing here? The farmers or the pool?—A. I am 
representing the farmers. 

Q. Not the pool?—A. Not. the pool as a body. I believe I was called here 
more for the purpose of giving you detailed information with respect to the 
physical handling of grain. : 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. Are you still a member of the Board?—A. I am still a member of the 
Board and a member of the Terminal Elevator Committee, and I was chairman 
of the Grading Committee. 

In my district we have 8,500 farmers. It takes in a larger territory than 
Mr. Donnelly’s constituency; most of it is in Mr. Donnelly’s constituency. 
There are 8,500 farmers there, and we ship about 16,500,000 bushels of grain 
out of that territory to the pool itself. 

In the handling of our grain, our first problem is the country elevator. 
We felt some few years ago that when the so-called Campbell Amendment was 
placed on our Statute books, it would give us as growers the right to forward 
our grain to terminals of our own choice. That has not proven to be the case, 
and we are still up against the problem of getting our grain forwarded to the 
terminal where we can use it to the best advantage of the grower. The method 
of delivering grain at a country elevator is that the farmer is given the privilege 
of accepting the grade placed on his wheat by the operator of the elevator. 
That is known as street wheat. That wheat then becomes the property of the 
elevator company and under the Act as it is now constituted he can do as he 
wishes with that grain. If he does not like the grade placed on the wheat by the 
operator, he can ask for a special bin. Now, a special bin gives him the right to 
segregate his grain until it is finally inspected by the inspectors at Winnipeg. 
You will notice that in the Act it states that you can compel no company to give 
you a special bin. It says the company may agree to give you a special bin. 
The word “agree” enters there, and it puts the farmer in the position that he may 
not be able to get a special bin. 

Many of these elevators are what we might call obsolete. The bins are 
flat-bottomed, and when the grain is placed in these flat-bottomed bins in 
the rush season the practice is to hopper the bottom of the bin in such a manner 
that it will spout readily from the elevator into the car without any shovelling 
on the part. of the operator. If the bin has been hoppered with high grade 
wheat, it will not interfere with the grade of your grain coming out of the bin, 
but when you have all kinds, from No. 1 to Feed, it may be that that bin would 
have 75 to 100 bushels of low grade grain, which would mix to some extent with 
your wheat coming out of a higher grade, which would mean a lot to you. You 
are acquainted with what is known as the sample box. This sample box is 
supposed to represent the actual wheat that goes into the bin. The farmer has 
to buy the lock and if he locks the box he feeis that he has established a feeling 
of hostility on the part of the operator and the box is not locked. So we have 
some difficulty there. 

Then there is the “ subject to grade and dockage ” ticket, that is, each farmer 
can have a receipt for his load of wheat, and send a four-pound sample to the 
es gt and when the grade is placed upon it, it will be settled for on that 

asis. 

Then there is the stored to grade and dockage ticket which gives him the 
right to ship his grain out in carload lots and sell it as it is marked. 


By Mr. Senn: 

Q. What do you mean by hoppering the bin?—A. It is a flat-bottomed bin 
holding, say 2,000 bushels. The spout will be part way in the centre, which 
leaves a space that slopes down with wheat all around to the edge of the spout. 
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The wheat then funnels down. Then you have cross ties in the corner to hold 
the bin together and a lot of wheat lodges there and, if it is not swept off, the 
next car that comes in causes mixing. Anyone who knows No. 6 wheat will 
know that a small percentage of it mixed with No. 1 and No. 2 causes a loss of 
grade. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Are they building new elevators?—-A. We are remodelling the elevators 
as fast as we can. In the four years we have been in business we have built 
and bought 967 country elevators, and we are remodelling as many of those as 
we have money to look after. 

Q. That is, the pool?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. There is not much complaint in the country elevators in regard to mixing 
in that way?—A. I would not say that there was not much. The farmer has 
felt for some time that there is mixing done there, that the operators of elevators 
are not shipping out the grain that they put in, but, Dr. Donnelly, that can be 
protected; they can protect themselves rather against that condition, if they are 
interested in their business. 

Q. If they want to take advantage of the conditions that exist?—A. Yes, 
where a farmer looks after the forwarding of his grain to the market in its 
virgin state, he has that opportunity now at the country elevator. But when 
it goes farther afield, it strikes the primary inspection point, which for my 
district might be Moose Jaw or Winnipeg. Very little of our grain goes west 
from there. 

The first men who touch your wheat are the probers or samplers. The 
samplers go into the yards with their probes and pick samples out of the car. 
The probes are about six feet long, in the shape of a tube, and when you shove 
the tube down to the bottom of the car, you turn the centre, which opens up 
a space every four inches apart all the way up the tube. That lets the grain 
in the tube; you then pull the tube out, and you have a sample from the bottom 
to the top. Those are placed on a “blanket” and mixed together, and that 
constitutes your sample from your car. In loading a car out in a year like 
this, when there was a very great scarcity of cars, the practice was to put every 
bushel we could get in; in fact the railways encouraged this year overloading 
to some extent. But that is no reason why the operators should have taken 
advantage of it. These cars were filled so full that they could not get a sample; 
therefore they went directly through to the terminals, and a certificate or state- 
ment was issued to the grower that his car was held full. A primary grade was 
placed on that by the inspectors, and the final grade was placed on it when 
unloaded at the terminal. 

After the sample 1s taken at the vards, it is taken to the inspector’s office. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. Before you leave grading, Mr. Sproule, do you know anything about 
taking a sample from the top of a car that is full?--A. With wild oats, Mr. 
Forke? I have heard of it being done, but I could not give evidence to that 
effect. I have heard that that was the only way they could get a fair sample. 
When the grain was in motion, the wild oats gradually worked to the top, 
and a probe sample would not give you a fair sample of the grain that was in 
that car. But I do not think we, as farmers, have any great complaint from 
that source. I might not be altogether fair in that respect. We do not grow 
wild oats to any great extent in our country, as yet, but our time probably 
is coming. 
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By Mr. Cayley: 

Q. These filled cars do not get graded?—A. No not from the time they 
pass Winnipeg. I may say that the held full cars, and cars that have been 
reinspected at the head of the lakes, where a reinspection has been called 
for by our men, are about 65 per cent of the total volume passing Winnipeg 
inspection, that is, cars where reinspection was called for were about 65 per cent 
of the total number of cars passing Winnipeg inspection. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. How many would be held full cars?—A. Approximately 60 per cent 
would be held full cars. I might be a little too conservative there. It might 
be 55 per cent. 

When this grain passes inspection, a certificate is issued. That certificate 
classifies one farmer’s grain from that of another. That certificate is issued 
based upon the standard of his so-called grades. You understand your first 
three grades, No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 are known as contract grades. When you 
buy wheat on the optional plan, you buy one or other of the contract grades. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Down to No. 4, is it not?—A. I think it includes No. 4 this year, but 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 are the contract grades from year to year. These contract 
grades are set out in the grain act, and they remain statutory from year to year. 
The standard is set for the purpose of dividing, or drawing the line as between 
grades. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Who sets those standards?—A. These are more or less statutory. 

Q. They are set by law, not by the Board of Grain Commissioners?— 
A. You have the grain act defining what the standards should be. But there is 
a slight variation from year to year, according to the crop. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. The other grades, No. 4, No. 5 and No. 6, by whom are they set?— 
A. They are set by the Grain Standards Board. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. Do I understand you to say that there is some variation from year to 
year?—A. I think they are not the same to-day as they were fifteen years 
ago. Mr. Motherwell knows that there has been a change. There are different 
weather conditions, different diseases, in your land, and different varieties of 
wheat being grown from year to year, and that is bound to mingle to some extent. 
As you know, Red Fyfe and Marquis Wheat are the two basic wheats, in fact 
Marquis is the wheat upon which your grades are all drawn. So that you know 
that a slight percentage of this other grain might get into your grain and might 
cause a slight lowering of the standards from one year to another. 

Q. If there is any change made in the wheat, it is generally to a poorer 
wheat?—A. I would not say that there is any great change made. There might 
be a very small change made in the standard, but it is more noticeable in this 
respect: the grain coming forward under that standard has a_ considerable 
difference in its appearance. You might have grain coming forward under that 
standard in the beginning of the year when your grain is bright in appearance, 
no weather conditions having hurt it. That would be changed later on. Your 
standard would remain the same. The grain coming forward under that stand- 
ard would have some considerable change. 
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By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Mr. Sproule, the difficulty that seems to arise in the minds of the Com- 
mittee here is that we are taking the definition as stipulated by the statute, 
but what they want to know is whether No. 1 every year is just sixty per cent 
hard red vitreous wheat. There is an impression in the Committee that every 
year it is that, that it is no higher and no lower, just that. Is that always 
the case?—A. Your standard, Mr. Vallance, clearly outlines the amount of hard 
red vitreous kernels. The rest must be sound and clean, but it does not say 
just what the rest of that wheat will be. That is the latitude you have in the 
grade. The same applies to No. 2. Then as to No. 3, it does not say how 
many hard red vitreous kernels there should be in No. 3, but it says it must be 
reasonably sound and clean. It is up to the Inspector to decide what that word 
“reasonably ” means. There is a little latitude there which causes that slight 


change. 


By an Hon. Member: 


Q. I understand the first three grades, the contract grades are statutory? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. And that each year the inspectors and the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners draw samples representing for that year what they think the statute 
calls for—A. Yes. 

Q. They draw samples, and those are the standard samples under the con- 
tract grades for that year?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Has there been any complaint this year as to the standard of grain, 
particularly as to Nos. 1, 2 and 3?—A. Yes. 

Q. What would be your suggestion so that there could not be the same 
complaint again? Do you think the Act should be improved?—A. I think that 
the most important part of this is to keep your standards just as high as possible 
from one year to another, so that the farmer will not be confused one year from 
another in what he may expect for his wheat. And that will apply to the buyer 
as well. The farmers in the west feel that the standard this year is somewhat 
higher than it was last year, and, from my knowledge of handling grain, I 
think it is greater; that is, the standards this year are slightly higher than they 
were a year ago. That causes confusion where a farmer disposes of his grain 
in the early part of the season, and gets a grade on his wheat of, we will say, 
No. 1. His next car goes No. 2. That causes considerable dissatisfaction. We 
are all Scotch out there when it comes to what we get out of our wheat. Or 
this may be caused by a slight mistake on line wheat, a grade of wheat that 
is so close to the line that it might be graded No. 1 or No. 2, and each man 
be correct. That is a hard grain to judge, but that is not the cause of all our 
difficulties. 

The grades were tightened up this year in the beginning of the season. 
Many of our operators had a large amount of wheat taken in which later on 
would not have held its grade. There was more green wheat in the grain this 
year in those grades, and the inspectors decided to eliminate those slight green 
shaded kernels from the higher grades. Now, when this wheat reaches Winni- 
peg, and a certificate is placed on it, you find this condition exists: the farmer 
delivers from the high to the low in the grade. The standard is the minimum 
of the grade, the dividing line between the grades. A farmer comes in with a 
earload of line wheat. It almost made Grade 1, but on account of some slight 
physical defect in his wheat it was thrown into grade 2. Instead of that grain 
going to the markets of the world, helping to make up the average of the grade, 
the practice is to select all the high grades within the grade for mixing and 
milling purposes. The mills select their grain as it passes the inspection points, 
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and the mixing houses select their grain for mixing purposes. You have a range 
in your grade from the maximum to the minimum. The spread this vear is 
around approximately six cents a bushel between grades 1 and 2. That does 
not hurt quite so badly until you get down to the 5’s and 6’s. Here is a man 
who delivers a carload of wheat that almost made the 4. An inspector might 
grade it either way and be correct. But it went into the 5’s, and immediately 
it sold on the basis of the dividing line between the 5 and 6, which caused him 
a loss of from ten to fifteen cents a bushel. I think the spread this year is 
around twelve cents. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. The price paid, outside of the premium that might be paid, is determined 
how?—A. Is determined? 
Q. Yes, how is the price determined?—-A. You mean the spread? 
Q. No, the price. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. How is the price set on the standard?—A. The price of all wheat is set 
in much the same manner; that is, you get the price for No. 1 in competition 
with other wheats on the world’s market, and its value is based on that. Then 
you come to No. 2, and the demand for No. 2 causes the price to be set. Some- 
times your No. 2 is a particularly good milling wheat, and the price is very 
close to No. 1. This year, when you get down to your No. 4 you will find that 
it is a better milling wheat than it was last year. 


By an hon. Member: 
Q. Your prices will vary from year to year. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. The man that selects the grain buys the high at the minimum of the 
erade?—A. That is it. The idea is this, that the original certificate issued by 
the government inspectors is of no great value to the producer of that wheat, 
because the price that he eventually receives is based on the wheat that goes 
out under the certificate finally. And, Mr. Chairman, that is one of the points 
that I want to discuss with you here. I have papers here showing the selections 
of grade, and we also have a map—probably you are all familiar with it—of 
the survey of the wheat-growing territory of the province of Saskatchewan. 
This map shows where the best wheats are grown, and wherever you find this 
class of wheat then you find the largest number of selections. We have the 
map of our province here. It is also shown in divisions. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Selections by mills?—A. Selections not only by mills, but wherever the 
mills are selecting it means that the mixing houses are ‘selecting from that 
same district. The American millers have the right of selection in the same 
manner, if they wish to pay the duty on it. 

A year ago, Mr. Chairman, we had a low quality wheat in that territory, 
the lowest quality I have seen in twenty-two years, but nevertheless over fifty 
per cent of the total volume from this territory here showing the high quality 
of grain was selected for mills and mixing houses. The year before it reached 
closer to seventy per cent of the total volume shipped out of that district. 
Our division runs from A. to L. to-day, eliminating J. If that runs true in some 
divisions, I think it will probably run true so far as the other divisions in the 
province are concerned, that is, for quality of wheat. 
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This selection means that a large percentage of your high grade grain is 
eliminated from the sample that is eventually sold by the trade to the con- 
sumer, the miller on the other side, and the price that you get as a producer is 
based on the value that they find in the grade delivered under the certificate 
finally, not based on the value that you had in your wheat when the original 
certificate was issued. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I, as a farmer, have felt that we are not getting legal 
protection under that certificate as originally issued by the government in- 
spectors. Is there anything else that you can point to that the government 
supervises and issues a certificate, where other people are allowed to mingle, 
mix, deteriorate or systematically reduce a product before it is finally sold to 
the consumer. We feel, in the west, that we have been overlooked in the matter. 
True, we are operating our own elevators now, and our own mixing houses. 
We are forced to mix on account of our wheat going through the same channel, 
and the grower does receive the full earnings from the mixing of his grain, but 
you cannot possibly get back to the individual what he has subscribed to that 
mix. 

Q. What percentage of the farmers, Mr. Sproule, that grow this wheat that 
was selected received the premiums paid?—A. No farmer receives a premium 
in the pool. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Outside the pool?—A. I never knew a farmer in my country receiving 
a premium. Before there was a pool, I tried every known system of marketing 
my wheat to secure the best price. I have held it at the country point during 
a time when wheat was high across the line, and we had the right to ship the 
wheat across the Soo line, and I found that the best price then was available 
at the head of the lakes. The next year I shipped it to the head of the lakes 
and held it there, and I found that if I had held it at the country point I would 
have done better. You have no control over those things. A premium is some- 
thing that is selected by the pool on these selections and paid back to the pro- 
ducers in the final process. We have secured some very nice premiums on this 
grain, without a doubt, and it goes back in the final value for wheat, but it 
does not go back to the man who produces it. 


By an Hon. Member: 


Q. If there is a disadvantage in selection in producing good wheat, is there 
any corresponding advantage to the farmers in another neighbourhood where 
wheat is produced of a lower grade?—A. Yes; that is the point I want to make. 
You see, the bluff country grows what we call starchy wheat. It is not as 
good a milling wheat. The way that that wheat is made marketable is by 
blending your whole crop which brings it up to an average protein content of 
12-98 per cent this year. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. That is, the blending of that portion that is not selected?—A. Yes, the 
blending of that portion that is not selected. The average this year ran to 12-98 
per cent. 

Q. There would be a proportion of that not millable at all?—A. If it was 
by itself it would have a very low milling value. In this section here, the wheat 
takes a long time to ripen. 

Q. I suppose then those farmers would be in favour of mixing?—A. These 
farmers are in favour of mixing. But I want to say this of the Saskatchewan 
farmer, you will find it very hard to find one who is in favour of mixing. Take 
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the northern part of the province here, Lloydminster. Jack Weston is the 
director in that district. He has fought agfinst mixing of grain. Mr. Mother- 
well knows that. We feel that in mixing you have taken away from the value 
of your whole crop by reducing its milling value. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Have you any trouble in disposing of this lower grade starchy wheat? 
Do you think there would be any trouble in disposing of this lower grade wheat? 
—A. That would apply to all the low grades, would it not, Doctor? 

Q. Yes.—A. Well; my experience, since I have been closer associated with 
the largest selling organization in the world, is this, that when millers have been 
able to buy good wheat they are in the market for a portion of the lower graded 
wheats to make the blend that they are using in the flours that they are putting 
out. Butif they get wheat that has been biended and mixed until it will stand 
no more, they are not in the market for any low grade grain. We are develop- 
ing a market for the low grade wheats, and the Orient to-day is taking a larger 
amount of that wheat than it did five years ago. We have also a good market 
in continental Europe for low grade wheat where they are not so particular 
about the size of the loaf as they are in England. They want cheaper food 
stuffs, and we will have no difficulty in marketing the low grade grain wheat 
as such. It will prepare a market for a certain percentage of the low grade 
wheats, because the miller wants to blend his mix for himself. Each will be 
properly classified. You men in the east who grow potatoes, know if you had 
one hundred bushels of good potatoes and twenty-five bushels of poor potatoes, 
you could get a dollar a bushel for your good potatoes, but you would take 
seventy-five cents a bushel for the whole thing, mixing up the good ones and the 
poor ones. You do the same thing with your apples; the same thing with your 
bacon, butter and eggs. And we, as farmers in the west, want to put a premium 
on good farming, we want to maintain the standards of Canadian wheat in the 
world’s market. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Is there any compensation for those in the northern parts who grow the 
softer wheats?—-A. One of their compensations is this, that it does not cost 
as much to grow wheat in that part of the country as it does down on the open 
prairie. We have a dry district there. One-third of this whole country lies 
bare to the sun every year, and that makes a considerable difference to the 
farmer. We are subject to wind, hail and other conditions. When we farm our 
land, so much of it goes to summer fallow that the acreage that we have in 
shows a big yield. We have to pay taxes on all the land that lies idle, and 
it costs considerable money, especially when you are growing nothing on the 
land that year. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. You said last year that it detracted from the value of the whole crop. 
Is that true, that the general quality is poor?—A. Yes. What applies one year 
applies right through. This year we have one of the poorest mixing years that 
we have had since we went into the business for ourselves. I would draw your 
attention to this, that these wheats are being sold to-day from one to four in 
their virgin state as they leave the farm. There is not nearly the amount 
of mixing done in those grades as in previous years. ‘The average spread between 
one and four this year is two cents less than our spread last year between one 
and three. 

Now I claim that is on account of the value found by millers in number 
four wheat, he is getting. 
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By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 

Q. That spread obtained at the beginning of the season?—:A. No, the spreads 
have narrowed since the millers have begun to find what our wheats were like. 
When we come, Mr. Fansher, to the terminals, we find that another standard 
appears on the scene, and nobody seems to be responsible for that. That is 
known as the outturn standard. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. It seems to be an orphan—A. Yes. The law says that the outturn of 
a mixing house must be equal to the average of the outturn of the public. 
Now when all this selection takes place you know that the only thing the 
public has is the skimmed grade, so the outturn of the private has to come up to 
the skimmed grade that is shipped out. On account of some considerable 
criticism by the buyers of Canadian wheat this year, the standards have been 
raised. I feel that is what is responsible for the higher standard, and our 
inspectors—Mr. Symes and his Department—have been trying to keep wheat 
up to a higher standard on the outturn, but cannot legally enforce that thing. 
I as an operator of the terminal elevators may put out a cargo which is not up to 
the standard he has there, and that cargo is turned down, but I will immediately 
appeal that and send it to the appeal board at Winnipeg, and when that appeal 
comes up with the board, the standard they will make use of is the standard 
they have at Winnipeg and not at the head of the lakes, and he gets it put back 
into the grade he feels he should have it in. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. The standard at Winnipeg?—A. Yes. That is, the standard at Winni- 
peg is the minimum of the grades. The standard they have at the head of the 
lakes is slightly higher. 


Q. It is not the minimum of the grades at Fort William?—A. No. If 
the grain goes out and does not come up to that standard and is turned down by 
the inspectors at Fort William, if they appeal to the appeal board they have 
to use the standard that is set by statute. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm? 


Q. What has been the experience on appeals this year? What actions have 
the appeal board taken?—A. The appeal board can only take one action and 
that is to judge the grain according to the standard they have there. 

Q. You hardly get my question. Where a cargo is not up to standard does 
the inspector at Fort William grade it down to the next grade?—A. Yes. 


Q. That has happened this year?—A. Yes. 


Q. Appeals probably have been made? What have been the results of 
those appeals?—-A. They have raised the grade in some cases. 

Q. They have not sustained their inspectors?—A. No. They cannot. They 
are not responsible for that standard there. The sample itself is the only thing 
which gives witness. 

Q. Supposing the inspector at Fort William was right in not allowing the 
grade, and as a result degraded the cargo; how would the appeal board rule 
against him?—A. They have no knowledge of the inspector’s grade at Fort 
William. They are not using that standard at all themselves. The standards 
are different. They do not grade wheat by the same standard—I am speak- 
ing of the appeal board—they do not compare the wheat with the standard that 


is being used at the head of the lakes. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


‘ Q. You have no record of how many appeals were sustained?—A. I have 
only this; I asked this question of our own men at the head of the lakes last 
week, and Mr. Murray told me there had not been a very large number of 
appeals, but there have been a few where they got the grade they wanted. 


By Mr. Cayley: 


Q Why should there be another standard at the head of the lakes?—A. We 
are delivering a grain running from the top to the bottom of the grade, and we. 
feel that the standard at the head of the lakes should represent what the man 
is delivering within the grade. He delivers from the maximum to the minimum 
of the grade which would constitute an average some place near the centre, 
and we want an outturn standard that would reflect what he is delivering with- 
out any selection at all as the grain is being forwarded. Then we feel that the 
outcome would be that the buyer would pay a price based on the value he would 
find in that higher quality within the grade. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. What authority did Mr. Symes give for departing from the basis pro- 
vided by law?—-A. I have not discussed that with him this year, or since very 
early in the season, but his contention has always been that they have shipped 
out a higher grade from the terminals than was coming down. 

Q. It has improved our wheat on the other side?—A. Yes. He has done 
the best he can to improve the quality of your wheat on the other side. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. There is some confusion there, Mr. Sproule. I would like to have it 
cleared up. In the case of a dispute on a cargo going out of Fort William, I 
think you stated that the appeal board, if an appeal were lodged, would base 
their judgment on the standard at Winnipeg?—A. Yes. 

Q. You did not mean that?—A. Yes. 

Q. The standard at Winnipeg is higher than at Fort William?—A. No. 
We will say that that is the standard set; here is the range between the mini- 
mum and the maximum of the grades; here is what the grain was graded on at 
Winnipeg— 

Q. Are you maintaining that the standard at Winnipeg is the standard at 
Fort William?—A. No. 

Q. How can they hold an appeal on the standard at Winnipeg?—A. Because 
the standard at Winnipeg is statutory and the one at Fort William is not. 

Q. The standard at Fort William is not the standard at Winnipeg?—A. 
That is what I said. 

Q. How can they appeal on a standard at Winnipeg at Fort William? 

Mr. Vauuance: They appeal from the standard at Fort William at 
Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. Supposing there is a cargo going out of Fort William?—A. Yes. 
Q. The official standard at Fort William is not the standard at Winnipeg? 
Mr. Vauuance: Surely. 
Mr. Minar: It is not. 
The Witness: ‘That is correct. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. I understand your statement to be that when they appealed o 
out of Fort William they based it on a standard at Winnipeg?—A. Sakai of 
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Q. They cannot do it—-A. They do. Here is the run of grain. _ This is 
the dividing line between two and three. What the grower is submitting runs 
in between them and you get your average some place in the centre. To ship 
out a cargo, Mr. Symes and his Department have made a composite sample; 
they have taken so much of the standard and so much of the wheat in the 
terminals and mixed it, making a composite sample. 

Q. Different from the standard at Winnipeg?—A. Different from the 
standard at Winnipeg—slightly higher. This may be about here, so when a 
_cargo is shipped out and does not come up to this composite sample of Mr. 

Symes and his department, they appeal, and the sample goes back to Winnipeg 
and comes before the appeal board. The appeal board have only one sample 
to use, and that is the standard, the minimum of the grade. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. That would be an encouragement to appeal as many cargoes as possible? 
—A. They would have the right if not satisfied with Mr. Syme’s decision. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. Why does the appeal board use the improvements on the grade?— 
A. That is the only legal standard they have to use. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. What legal right has the board at Fort William to use a different 
standard?—A. They have not any legal right. If they did they could compel 
them to accept the grade they originally placed on that cargo, but they have 
not that right. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 

Q. What is your suggestion for the correction of that situation?—A. An 
outturn standard sufficiently high that you will reflect in it what the grower is 
delivering—a statutory standard at the head of the lakes, the same as you have 
at Winnipeg. 

Mr. Mituar: I see now why we did not agree. I was speaking of the 
private elevators. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 

Q. Are you suggesting that you are in accord with the recommendation of 
the pool officers regarding the 75/25 outturn standard? 

Mr. VaLuANce: I think that is an unfair question to ask the witness. I 
would like to hear Mr. Sproule give an answer to that question, as one of the 
pool representatives he must be. 

The Wirness: I think that goes without saying. I am a representative 
of the pool and we always had much the same in our pool board as you have 
here—the majority decides. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. I think it is only fair to ask you, speaking as a farmer, would you say 
to this committee that you believe the farmers in your district are in favour 
of the 75/25 outturn standard at Fort William?—A. The farmers of my district 
are in favour of deing away with mixing entirely. 

Q. Then you would tell the committee that the farmers in your district 
are in favour of doing away with mixing entirely, but are not in favour of 
correcting mixing by the 75/25 outturn standard?—A. I would not say that. 
We in the west are growing a tremendous volume of wheat. We only have one 
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standard for the three provinces in the west, and we are growing a great many 
different varieties of wheat. As long as that standard is the standard used for 
the three prairie provinces we must be unanimous in any standard that is being 
used. I hope you get that. The northern part of Alberta is growing a different 
type of wheat from southern Alberta. The same applies in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan and as long as we have that one standard for the whole of the 
west we must be fairly unanimous. We may feel that the standard you have 
set here is not sufficiently high for that particular part of the province, but I 
want to draw your attention to the fact that we have to base a certain amount 
of our decision upon the opinions of our technical men, and there might be a 
possibility of setting an outturn standard so high in the south that the north 
could not adhere to it, so we have to have a standard sufficiently high—or you 
might say low—to let the whole of the crop move under that standard. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. I cannot agree with that exactly, because if there is a lower grade in 
the north why should it not be a lower grade?—A. We thresh very early in the 
southern part of the province, and suppose we had a standard set on the average 
of the grades passed from the south. Our terminal might be full of that wheat 
and when the wheat from another part of the province came forward, it would 
have a lower run and the wheat would be closed to the minimum. It might 
have a ten-day run of wheat, not quite as high on the average which would 
make it difficult when handling in great volume. I know, Mr. Forke, what you 
have in mind, and it is a very difficult problem. We want to eliminate mixing 
altogether, and we do not want to set a standard any higher than what we can 
ship out—or to ask the impossible. Technical men say it can be done, and we 
want that done as a start. I do not say that we are satisfied in the south that 
this will end our requests in this matter. When we see we can do that, probably 
we will be encouraged to go a little further. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Is it your opinion that the 75/25 outturn would very largely eliminate 
mixing?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. How did we get along all those years from 1900 to 1912 when there was 
no disparity between the head of the lakes and Winnipeg?—A. I think you will 
remember that the first kick against mixing came from the trade itself when 
the cooperative elevator company bought a tract of land at Portage la Prairie 
for a drying and mixing plant. They put up a kick against grain coming forward 
from this plant and being graded at Winnipeg, to go into the public elevators, 
and then having to take the responsibility of getting it out. At that time here 
was a Clause put in the act to prevent millers or anybody else from skimming 
the grades and allowing them to go through under those grades. The act stated 
that if that consistently went on and could be proved they had to take the next 
lower grade. So in setting this standard higher you gentlemen want to look 
to it that there are sufficient teeth in the act to compel them to deliver the grain 
to the terminals in the condition in which they got it. 

Q. Are the terminals open for inspection? Would you have access to these 
private terminals?—A. We have access to our own. 

Q. If a stranger comes in and they are operated privately, not under the 
supervision of government inspectors— —A. I have never known of any terminal 
but where we had the utmost freedom. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Have you been in the private terminals?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Tell us how they mix—A. There is no mystery about it. Wheat and 
water are quite the same. I have seen people put a little water in— 

Mr. VatuaNnce: Scotch. 

The Witness: Yes, but it does not improve the Scotch from my point of 
view. Now, in your terminals they have a big blackboard in the office with 
the whole diagram of the terminal on it. The bins are round. There is a 
space in between the different sized bins. This may hold from twenty thou- 
sand to fifty thousand bushels; this space in between is utilized for holding the 
very lowest grades, screenings and such like. If they have in this bin here 
twenty thousand bushels of number two, down here they may have a three and 
have thirty thousand bushels; this may be four and they will have fifteen 
thousand bushels; over here there is a six and there will be ten thousand bushels; 
down here will be feed; here we may have a five, and in here there will be 
screenings. Our new terminal number seven is a half mile long, with a belt 
half way to the warehouse each way. Then the feeder belt runs like that 
(indicating) and there is a grade on the side of it to keep the wheat like that 
(indicating). You have a man stationed where the grain goes into the bins, 
and this man is your house inspector who inspects the grain right on the belt, 
because the government inspector is on the boat. After you have once mixed 
out of the mixing house and put it into the boat the government inspector 
grades it. In the public terminals the government inspector checks the grain 
on the belt, and if it does not come up to his idea of what it should be he can 
check it up. So in a private elevator, if he wants to get out one thousand 
bushels mixed, he takes the soundings of his bins before he starts the mix; he 
sounds his bins and finds out the volume of grain in each’ bin; he pulls his 
slides and inspects it as it is running on the belt to see that it does not get 
below the grade he wants it to be. He might have tough, he might have tough 
smutty, rejected Two or Three. He wants to get rid of it. It is running only 
in a small stream, but in a few hours he might run a lot of it off. If there was 
sufficient latitude in the grade to allow him to dribble in a considerable amount 
of it in his mix, and if it is running too thin, phones to the operator to close off 
the bins. The Government inspector stands at the spout, takes a sample and 
throws in into a box. They mix it up, and the inspector places the grade on 
what he finds in that box. If he does not get his mix up to the grade he wishes 
to make he loses a grade on it. Now I believe that in appearance the outturn 
of the private elevators—I say in appearance—is a little better than the out- 
turn of the public. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Is that not because there is only a minimum of the grades in the public 
now?—A. I think the reason for that is that they have to clean it right down 
in the mixing: house until it is absolutely clean, and they put back an amount 
of dirt which will carry it within the law. The thing I want to draw your 
attention to is this, that I am shipping grain out of a country point, that may 
have one physical defect; it may be slightly shrunk, and it may be graded 
Two or Three but when that grain comes out No. 3 out of a private elevator, 
it will have a percentage of smut, it will have a percentage of sprouts, and it 
may have a percentage of every disease that you could mention in grain, and 
the price based upon that is what we get for delivering virgin grain. 

Q. Including the screenings?—A. Including the screenings. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Have you a concrete example of a mixture that has been shipped out? 
—A. I have here something that probably you have heard about. When we 
were first investigating this work as a Committee, we went to our own terminals 
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to find out what was actually being done. Evidence had been submitted to the 
Turgeon Commission before we went on the job, but we were not satisfied with 
the picture drawn in that evidence at all, because if vou take the records of the 
mixing plant, they do not tell the story at all. Take the tough smutty rejected 
wheat we were speaking about a few minutes ago, if in the mix there was too 
much, if they found that they put in 2,000 bushels—that looks rather con- 
spicuous perhaps so I will mark 500 bushels on my stock sheets against that load. 
If I take my stock sheets, 1 will find the stocks short on the tough smutty 
wheat. He corrects that in his next shipment, by adding 500 bushels, until he 
works it off so that his records come straight. You have asked for a sample of 
what is being done. All of you read some years ago the record of a mix of 
Glen Eagle and another at Roylton which the Board of Grain Commissioners 
claimed could not have gone in. The statement was taken directly from the 
man who made the mix, and who claimed it went into the boat. The office 
claimed that it did not. I will give you a corrected statement of what was sent 
to the office, as to what went into that boat. You will understand what I mean 
when I say a corrected statement. The office manager when we went to check 
it up with him, said that their records did not show that amount of wheat in 
their bins. Now, this is the one I have here. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. Whose statement is this?—A. This is the statement of the manager of 

the mixing plant. 
Q. Belonging to the Pool? 


A. Yes, Mr. Ross. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. Is that the gentleman who gives the instructions to the operator of the 
Pool plant?—A. Yes, Mr. Ross, was the manager. Here is Mr. Ross’ record 
that he submitted to the head office at Winnipeg. This was a shipment of No. 
3 wheat. There were 1,652 bushels and 30 pounds of No. 2; 111,272 bushels and 
20 pounds of No. 3; 19, 577 bushels and 40 pounds of Tough No. 3; 25,839 
bushels and 10 pounds of Tough Rejected Sprouted No. 2; 4,891 bushels and 30 
pounds of No. 4 wheat; 994 bushels and 40 pounds of Rejected Sprouted No. 4; 
313 bushels and 50 pounds of No. 5; 1,166 bushels of No. 6; 2,713 bushels and 
40 pounds of Feed; 2,106 bushels and 40 pounds of No. 1 Kota; 4,348 bushels and 
50 pounds of No. 2 Kota; 3,340 bushels and 10 pounds of Tough No. 2 Kota; 
3,803 bushels of Tough Rejected No. 3 Kota Sprouted; 3,900 bushels of No. 3 
Kota; 4,076 bushels of Tough No. 3 Kota, not sprouted. 

Q. That is quite a hotch potch?—A. Yes, it is. 


By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. Did that get by on No. 3?—-A. When this statement was made public 
by Mr. Marsh as to the original mixture, it was criticized very strongly, so 
we went back to the offices, as we had only got this from the foreman of the 
elevator. We went back to the offices, and we took our solicitor along with us, 
because we were getting in bad with the Board of Grain Commissioners, and we 
had to walk the carpet. I have here a letter which reads: 


Enclosed please find report of our work at Fort William. 


This is Mr. Milliken’s report of what he found when he checked the records. 
This need not be taken down. 


The CuairmMan: If you are going to read the statement as to the mixture, 
you should file the letter. 


Wirness: All right. This is Mr. Milliken’s report of what he found 
there. 
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By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. When was that?—A. This is dated May 7th, 1927. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. It is public property now?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Was that cargo passed as No. 3?—A. Yes. The Board of Grain Com- 
missioners met us in Regina, and they claimed that the 1,090 bushels of No. 3 
wheat could not have gone out, under the statement that was issued at that 
time by Mr. Marsh. That statement was this; 11,000 bushels of Tough Rejected 
Sprouted No. 3, 9,000 bushels Damp Rejected No. 3, 8,000 bushels Tough Red 
Durum, 6,000 bushels Tough Rejected No. 3 Kota, 3,000 bushels Feed Wheat, 
300 bushels Tough Smutty No. 4 Kota, 12,000 bushels No. 4, 25,000 bushels 
Damp No. 4, 1,200 bushels No. 5, 20,000 bushels Tough No. 3 Kota, 6,000 
bushels Durum Spring and 9,000 bushels of Feed. This last item is known as 
House Feed; a lot of good wheat goes over. That is the one they took objection 
to, and Mr. Ross said the Durums were not in the elevator, so they could not 
have gone into the mix. They said also that the Damps could not go in. When 
Mr. Marsh made the statement public property, we felt that they should know 
that damp wheat would be dried before it was handled. That was where he 
made a mistake. That is what hurt our No. 3 wheat that year to such a great 
extent, the drying of this wheat and putting it into straight grades. 

The CHatrrMAN: Read the letter, please. 

Wirness (Reads): 

Reeina, Sask., May 7, 1927. 
A. F. Sprouts, Esq., 

Lafleche, Sask. 

Dear Mr. Sproutze,—Enclosed please find report of our work at Fort 
William. I am not submitting this to the Pool until shortly before the 
next Board meeting, with the idea that the members of the committee 
may have an opportunity in the meantime to read over what I have 
said, and to make any suggestions. 

I had not intended putting in any opinions of my own, but I have 
come to the conclusion that the report is so detailed and lengthy that 
the average member of the Board would not study it sufficiently closely 
to arrive at a conclusion of his own; hence, my reason for summing up 
the situation. : 

Please let me know at the earliest possible date if you think I have 
correctly stated the case. 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) R. H. Mruiken. 
That is from our own solicitor. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Have you a concrete example of a shipment that has never been called 
in question?—A. Yes. 
Q. Read that one to us. 


By the Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. He apparently overshot the mark?—A. Yes. That was an extreme 
case. The reason we took that, Mr. Motherwell, was to show only what could 
be done. We may have exceeded our authority by making it public; neverthe- 
less it has brought about an investigation into the whole matter which I feel 
is going to result in very great benefit to the whole of the western farmers. 
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Q. The Royal Grain Commission is doing that?—A. Yes. Here is a record 
of a co-operative mixture. I will take No. 5. This was a shipment of 70,000 
bushels of no grade No. 2 Tough, which contained 57,100 bushels of No. 2 
Tough, 12,500 bushels of No. 3 Tough and 400 bushels of Tough No. 2 Smutty. 
That is an ordinary every day shipment. I have another shipment oi 18,934 
bushels of No. 1, which contained 14,852 bushels and 50 pounds of No. 1, 1,081 
bushels and 10 pounds of No. 1 Hard and 3,000 bushels of No. 2. They worked 
off 3,000 bushels in that shipment. : 

Another one was a shipment of 125,000 bushels of No. 2, which contained 
92,110 bushels of No. 2, 26,000 bushels No. 3, 1,890 bushels of Smutty No. 2, 
1,000 bushels of Rejected No. 2, and 4,000 bushels of Tough No. 2. 

Here is one Dr. Donnelly is interested in. 


By the Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Would the Smutty be cleaned first?—A. No, sir, they are using no 
cleaners at the present time. : 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Would that deteriorate the grade of the grain, if the smutty were not 
cleaned first?—-A. I know the miller does not appreciate it when mixed in such 
a manner you cannot pick it out afterwards, and it does not help its milling 
value. That is what we found to be a fair example of the mixtures that went 
out of that terminal that year. 

When this terminal elevator was being operated that year, the instructions 
by the Pool were not to skim the grades down to the limit. The policy of the 
Board was to put out a good grade of wheat that would not be questioned. 
Where you understand that none of the men who were operating the elevator 
at that time are in the employ of this organization to-day, you will quite readily 
understand that we were not satisfied with things as we found them there. 


By the Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. Have you given us any examples of any out-turns other than those of 
the Pool?—A. No. 

Q. These are all Pool?—-A. Yes. Some of the other mixes that I read were 
from the Co-operative Mixing House prior to the time we took it over. 

Q. Of Saskatchewan?—A. Yes. We looked their records over for a number 
of years, to get a comparison of what they had been doing in the way of mixing 
No. 5. They were following the policy of putting out a grade that would not 
be questioned by the inspectors. Mr. Swinburne, who operated the elevator, 
was always proud of the fact that the mixing done by his house was better 
than that done at the public elevator. Mr. Swinburne has had a long experience 
in mixing, and he is a man who can give you some real good information if you 
wish it. Here is a shipment shipped on the steamship “ Royalton.” It was a 
shipment of 125,000 bushels of No. 3 containing: 65,963 bushels 3 Northern; 
20,000 bushels rejected 5; 1,200 bushels Tough 4; 6,720 bushels No. 5; 5,280 
bushels 1 and 2 Kota; 8,580 bushels Mixture of 3 and 4 Wheat; 4,730 bushels 
Tf No. 3 Kota; 4,730 bushels Tf 3 Red Durum; 1,300 bushels Durum and 
spring; 6,500 bushels Dried 2. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. That went out?—A. A straight 3. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. Was that mixed at a country elevator?—A. Probably mixed at a coun- 
try elevator. It might have been there, or binned in its wrong bin in the 


house. 
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By the Hon. Mr. Forke: 


Q. You said the grade going out after all that mixing was a little higher 
than the minimum grade at Winnipeg. With all that mixture. I do not see 
how it is possible—A. Well, they selected the wheats that go into these mixing 
houses. You know that in No. 5 Wheat there is a lot of good wheat. They 
will clean out a lot of the poor stuff from the No. 5. Mixing is a scientific 
process and in appearance my judgment has been that that wheat was slightly 
better. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. You are referring to its appearance?—A. I am referring only to the 
appearance. Kota wheat would improve its appearance, and that is what it 
was put in for, but it did not enhance its milling value. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. I think you said you did not know any farmers in Saskatchewan who 
were in favour of mixing, and you also made mention in the beginning of your 
statement of the fact that there were circumstances which compelled them to 
mix. What are the circumstances that you refer to, and how do you propose 
to eliminate the mixing?—A. In answer to the first question as to why we have 
mixed, the first year we operated we had no elevators of our own. We have 
never been able to handle all our own wheat. Much of our grain has been 
handled by line elevator companies, and we accept a warehouse receipt for 
this wheat at terminal elevator points. We make use of every facility avail- 
able to get as large a volume of that wheat in before navigation closes across 
the lakes, to the transfer houses and the seaboard ports, so that we can have 
that wheat available for winter sales. This wheat goes through the channel 
of all the grain handling facilities. All grades of a like kind are mixed at the 
terminal points, whether it be Montreal, or the head of the lakes. If we wanted 
to eliminate the mixing we would have to watch that grain all the way through 
and that would be a very costly system, to be borne by that wheat itself. So 
we use the certificate final on our grades the same as anyone else, and make 
use of everything that is available in the way of handling grain to get as much 
back to the consumer as we can until the system is changed. 

Q. Those circumstances are likely to prevail every year, are they not? How 
do we propose to eliminate mixing if those circumstances always prevail?—A. 
How do we propose to eliminate it? 

Q. Yes—A. Well, you have evidence here. I have some here some place. 
One of the ways is to bin this grain, as graded on the original certificate as 
issued. 

Q. From an economical standpoint, is that feasible?—A. Yes. 

Q. You said a little while ago it would be a considerable expense?—A. That 
is, at all terminals from the time it leaves the country elevator right through, 
that would not increase the cost at all to bin it, as graded. If that was done 
at the terminals then it would be shipped out the way it was binned, and if your 
No. 1 was no better than the other fellow’s No. 1 it would not hurt if they did 
mixing within grades at the seaboard ports. But the idea is to make the other 
fellow come up to a standard that is fair and honest. There is another thing, 
and that is to have a standard so high that you would take all the profits out 
of mixing. One of the difficulties is this, that when a man buys wheat in a 
country, street wheat, it is his, and he can ship it to his own mills. He can 
skim that wheat before it goes to the public terminal, and if you still allow this 
system of skimming to go on before it arrived at the public terminals you would 
gain nothing by asking that all grains be binned by themselves. But you might 
as well have that standard so high that they must come up to the average, or 
as near to the average as is possible in shipping their grain out. 
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By Mr. Senn: 


Q. You mentioned the Campbell amendment. If the provision of that 
amendment had been adhered to, would it have eliminated the trouble of mix- 
ing?—A. Not altogether, no. It would have given us the opportunity as farmers, 
of shipping our own grain to our own terminals, and getting the earnings back 
to the individual, and allowed us to make use of our own facilities. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. I believe you were on the Committee that went to Philadelphia, Buffalo 
and New York. Would you tell us what you did at that time, and what you 
found?—A. Well, on that trip we at that time made a complete investigation 
at the terminals, that is, on this side of the lakes. We were interested to know 
just how that grain was handled at seaboard ports, at Buffalo, say, during the 
summer months. We went to Buffalo first and made a complete investigation 
of handling of grain there, at that transfer point. At Buffalo the grain is taken 
into the elevators, weighed in and weighed out, and put into boats so as to 
get it to Atlantic ports. 

Q. Were the bins all emptied at that time?—A. No; they were still handling 
quite a large amount of wheat. They were unloading boats the day we were 
there, and my attention was called, by one of the foremen, as to how American 
wheat and Canadian wheat could be mixed. This was a very old type of 
boat, and the cross ties had a flange on the edge. It had carried a load of 
corn prior to being loaded with wheat, and one of the men when walking across 
the boards upset about eight or ten bushels of corn, and it went down into our 
Canadian wheat. The boat had not been properly cleaned, otherwise that could 
not have happened. However, as far as I know, there was no reason to believe 
that any mixing of Canadian grain and American grain was going on. Except 
by accident that might happen by not having a clean boat. 

Q. You took samples when you were there?—A. We took samples when 
we were there. 

Q. Now, Mr. Sproule, Mr. Ramsay said last year, in answer to the ques- 
tion “And what did you find”? 


We did not consider that those samples were a fair test. Some of 
those samples were bad, but they were taken at the wrong time of the 
year, and they were not actually taken out of wheat being shipped. They 
were taken out of the bottom of bins. We did not consider that that was 
a fair test. 


What have you to say with regard to that?—A. I would say that he was not 
very well informed. We had a large amount of wheat at Montreal at that time. 
I cannot say just the amount of grain, but they were still handling wheat in 
the terminals. There was wheat afloat between there and the lake ports. 
There was somewhere in the neighbourhood of two million bushels—I can look 
up the exact amount—that we still had in our terminals on this side. We 
had wheat in store at the terminals at Baltimore, and at the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
way terminals at New York, and at Philadelphia. I just cannot recall the name 
of the terminals there. Also at Montreal; we took samples there as well. 

Q. They were not taken though at the very end of the season, or at the 
fag end of the season?—A. You might call it the fag end of the season. 

Q. They were not taken from the bottom of the bins—A. They were not 
taken from the bottom of the bins. All those samples were drawn by the fore- 
man out of the running wheat. 

Q. They were fair samples?—A. Yes, they were fair samples of what 
-was in all of those terminals. We would not have brought them back unless 
they had been fair samples. We made every effort to get a fair sample, and 
we asked the foreman to give us a sample that was a fair sample. 
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Q. You were there and saw those samples taken?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Was Mr. Ramsay there at the time?—A. No, Mr. Ramsay was not 
there at the time. 

Q. I mean when you were taking the samples—A. No. Mr. Ramsay 
might have been correct in one instance, in connection with one sample. But 
we just brought that back to explain it, when we showed how it could be done. 
This was a sample that was taken from one of the transfer houses at New 
York. We had samples of one, two, three, four, five and six from every one 
of these points—from Buffalo and from Duluth. There was no wheat at 
Portland, but there was wheat at New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, and 
there were only one or two of those samples that held their grade when graded 
on this side by the inspectors. ; 

Q. What did they do with those samples?—A. We had them on inspection 
at Regina for quite a long while. 

Q. You brought them back, and did you send them to Winnipeg to have 
them inspected there?—A. We had those samples all inspected by our own 
inspectors. The samples that were sent to Winnipeg were samples that we had 
sent from Buffalo. 

Q. And you sent some of those samples directly from Buffalo to Winni- 
peg?—A. Yes. : 

Q. How did they stand up.—A. They did not stand up. I have not got 
that record here. I think it is filed with the Saskatchewan Grain Commission. 
As I recall it, of something around sixty samples forty-two of them did not 
stand up to the grade. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Graded by the Inspection Department?—A. Yes, graded by the Inspec- 
tion Department. 

Q. And you satisfied yourselves that there had been no mixing of Ameri- 
can and Canadian wheat at those points?—A. We satisfied ourselves that the 
mixing was done before it reached Buffalo, that is, in Canadian hard wheats. 


By Mr. Senn: 


Q. Supposing some of the line companies buy this grain. As you say it 
belongs to them. Can you prevent them from mixing?—A. The only way that 
I can see whereby you can prevent it is to set a standard sufficiently high so 
that they cannot mix their wheat. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. If you had nothing but public terminals in which to store the grain, 
could you not prevent it in that way?—A. My experience has been this, that 
if you have not some standard, a legal standard to give your inspectors to 
force grain shippers to adhere to, there are so many leaks before it gets to 
those inspectors. For instance, a farmer brings in his wheat. It is close to 
the minimum. It has been graded by the inspectors at the primary points 
and, as I say, it is close to the minimum. A certificate is already issued on this 
wheat, and it has been allowed to be binned in public terminals. It must go 
out if it went in. You have got to have some teeth in your act that will 
pronibit the skimming of the grain before it gets to your public terminals. I 
think one is dependent upon the other. They are ‘both quite necessary, but the 
standard itself is the thing that the inspector will use, and you must have in 
your act sufficient penalties that will make all grain companies adhere to that 
act. We are not asking for something for ourselves, or we are not asking for 
some penalty to be placed on the other fellow that we are not willing to sub- 
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mit to ourselves. It is the grower of grain himself that we are interested in, 
and I am one of those. We want to maintain the standard of Canadian grain, 
and I can see where it is very necessary that this wheat should be binned as 
graded. But it is also very necessary, in fact, the most essential thing is to 
have a standard that they must legally adhere to. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. You just made a statement which helped me in the question I want to 
ask. You say that your opinion is that the wheat should be binned on its 
grade. That means a separate bin for each grade?—-A. Oh, absolutely. 

Q. I understand that the pool stated that it handled some 532 grades of 
wheat last year. How are you going to get over the mechanical difficulty at 
your terminals, the warehousing difficulty ?—A. The warehousing difficulty would 
be probably a little more acute than it is to-day. But after discussing this 
matter with our elevator operators last week they claim that, in our terminals, 
we should have one operating as a hospital elevator entirely to take care of all 
off grades. All grades would be binned according to grade. The hospital 
elevator would take care of all those grades. You are thinking of Nos. 1, 2, 3, 
4,5 and 6, and we hope you will give us another grade. 

Q. That is mixing, is it not? That would be a mixing house?—A. That 
would be a mixing house, yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. It would only be a conditioning of all grades——A. That is the point 
I want to make. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. And you would not give them a straight certificate?—A. That is some- 
thing that I have not considered. But I do not see why it should have a straight 
grade. But you will understand this, that all of those 600 grades—I think there 
were 1,700 of them, last year but this was on account of different conditions 
within the grade. 


By an Hon. Member: 
Q. After you had treated the grain in a hospital elevator, would you allow 
mixing of the grades there, or must it go back into the grades?—A. You could 
not help it. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Some, of course, might be rejected, while others again, after being treated, 
could be accepted. That would be a different proposition, would it not?—A. 
Yes. There would, of course, be a certificate covering that wheat from a hospital 
elevator, or mixing house. After being treated, and after being graded, it would 
take its place in the world’s market, and if the buyer found the value of that 
grain to be equal to the grain in its virgin state that would be reflected in the 
price offered. 

Q. Do you suggest that the grain from that hospital terminal would not 
carry a regular standard certificate?—A. Would not carry a regular standard 
certificate? 

Q. Or would have a special certificate covering?—A. Would have a special 
certificate covering. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Do you still think, Mr. Sproule, that the terminals could handle the 


straight grades?—A. Oh, yes. 
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Q. All the straight grades?—A. Yes. I have asked our elevator superin- 
tendents, and the managers of our terminals tell me, as they told the rest of the 
Committee that met with them last week, that it could be done. 

Q. It will not retard the fiow of wheat at all?—A. It will not retard the 
flow of wheat to any great extent. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. It was done prior to 1925?—A. Yes. But, of course, we did not have the 
same volume of wheat. Take this year, you would have a very large volume, 
particularly of 4 and 5, going into the terminals. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. That is just what I thought, you would have a very large volume of 
Nos. 4 and 5 going into the terminals?—A. Yes. 

Q. How would you arrange it so that you could provide certificates for the 
smaller quantities of other grades which would come in certainly in large volume 
but not in the enormous volume of Nos. 4 and 5?—-A. The space necessary for 
the higher grades would not be so much, considering the enormous volume of the 
lower grades. 

Q. But you have the same number of grades you say?—A. Yes, you have 
the same number of grades. Likewise in the straight grade grain you have the 
same number of grades, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, and you are not holding up any 
space with that kind of grade. 

Q. Of course, we are including the straight grades in our discussion. We 
are not going to exclude tough, or are you going to exclude tough?—A. I would 
not exclude tough grain. 

Q. You would have a bin for that?—A. Yes. 

Q. What grades exactly would you tell the committee you would put into 
the hospital?—A. Any grades the hospital elevator could improve; any grade 
that was necessary to go in. You could not eliminate these public elevators 
from handling off grades if they wanted to. Your public elevators would still 
be able to take them in. If there was a large volume of tough you could take 
it in as tough and ship it out as tough and let it take its place on the world’s 
market as tough, which we have been doing for some time past. You will find 
that the spreads are not so wide on tough as they were a few years ago. In 
1926 and 1927 when they mixed the toughs you had a wider spread. True, there 
was not a large volume of it this year. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. The private terminals would be inclined to go back into public, would 
they not?—A. Yes. There are only four private terminals at the head of the 
lakes to-day. One is operated by the government, two by ourselves, and the 
other is the old Grand Trunk. The government terminal did not handle much 
grain until all the others were filled. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. That is the garbage can?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Would there be any object in letting the wheat rejected for wild oats or 
seed go into the public terminals to be cleaned under proper supervision?— 
A. That is being done to-day. If you give us the certificate we are asking for 
on wild oats you would make a settlement at the time the grain is inspected 
on the amount of wild oats that is in the grain. 
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Q. If you allow that to be cleaned and go into its proper grade, it would 
not leave many grades to handle?—A. Our elevator operators tell us they can 
handle all these grades without any difficulty, providing we turn one house 
nie a hospital elevator to take care of the off grade stuff which you cannot 

andle. 


The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until 8 p.m. 


Avery F. SprRouLe recalled. 


By Mr. Millar: 


@), It understand you gave evidence before the grain commission in regard 
to the handling of wheat on protein content. Will you elaborate on that? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Had you finished the subject you were talking about at one o’clock?— 
A. I had a few more remarks to make about the standards as they applied to 
the contract grades, but we had not come to the standards as they applied 
to what we know as commercial grades. that is, the grades below the three. 
This has to do with a tremendous volume of wheat. This year, according to 
the reports I have been able to gather, there were approximately 200,000,000 
bushels of grain delivered by the farmers in the west before the Grain Standards 
Board met to set these standards. Approximately one-half of that would be 
commercial grades. That meant that 100,000,000 bushels at least had been 
delivered by the farmers before there was an official standard set for that 
year. When you meet the Grain Standards Board and have the opportunity of 
questioning them, I am sure you will find that when they had the samples of 
all the different grades placed before them they eased up somewhat on the 
standards last year. On account of it being slightly frosted it was much heavier 
than last year’s wheat, but it did not depreciate the milling value to the same 
extent, and that was one of the reasons why they had eased up somewhat on 
the standard. This meant the farmers had delivered some 100,000,000 bushels 
of wheat on a higher plane, and eventually this grain would be shipped out of 
the terminals on the lower standard, which meant a tremendous earning for 
the trade at a loss for the growers. I would suggest that everything possible 
be done to have the Grain Standards Board secure their samples from the 
farmers’ wheat earlier in the session. They have depended in the past on these 
samples coming forward by car load lots to the inspection office, whereas if 
these samples had all been gathered throughout the province and forwarded by 
express to some central point these standards might have been set much earlier 
in the season. That is a very important thing in respect to the commercial 
grades, especially where we have such a large volume as we have had these 
past few years. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Who calls that Standard Grades Board together?—A. As a general 
tule, the trade, the members of the trade, and the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners, and the farmers’ representatives. These last two or three years pres- 
sure has been brought to bear by the farmer members of that Board to have 
this Board meet as early as possible. I think Mr. A. E. Wilson, of Regina, 
whom many of you know, has taken the initiative in that respect the last year 


or two. 
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By Mr. Young (Saskatoon) : 

Q. But is anything specified as to who should call them together?—A. if 
believe that is one of the duties of the Board of Grain Commissioners. 

Q. Can you state that with certainty or is it only your opinion?—A. Not 
with certainty, but to the best of my knowledge it is the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners who call these men together when there has been sufficient grain 
received from the different parts of the Province. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. We had better have the members of the Standard Board here. They 
will be the proper ones to ask that question—A. They would be the proper 
ones to ask. I am giving this evidence from the farmer’s standpoint; he has 
delivered this grain on last year’s standard, and later on finds there have been 
some changes made. Briefly that is what I wanted to state in respect of the 
commercial grades. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Were last year’s grades lower on the whole than this year’s standards? 
—A. I think so. The men who shipped the one hundred million bushels first 
got a little better grade. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: It was the other way around. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Mr. Newman told us here that the standards were higher than last 
year.—A. Did that apply to all grades, or to No. 1, No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4? 
Q. To all grades. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. I thought you admitted yourself that some of the witnesses here made 
the statement that this year’s standards were at least one grade higher than 
last year’s standards; so that if your evidence is correct—and I take it to be 
correct—the one hundred million bushels shipped before would be graded to a 
lower standard, and the farmers would have that much more leeway, they would 
be better off than when they were tightened up later on?—A. I cannot help 
what other witnesses have stated. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. You know that on these shipments through the country elevators, we lost 
grades on?—A. That had to do with Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

Q. All standards?—-A. Well, the other grades were different, Mr. Vallance. 
There was a slight easing up on the lower grades this year, on account of the 
heavy wheat. The year preceding that our wheat was rusted as well as frozen, 
and if you compare the weights of the wheat that last year of course, these 
grades look to be better, but from the beginning of the season on the low grade 
wheats we could not get grain into a Five that we later got into a Five. The 
same applied to Six as well. This is my complaint, that if the grades had 
remained as they were the farmers would have had no reason to complain, 
because when they remained the same throughout, the price they would have 
received for their grain would have been reflected directly back to them. My 
point is that when the standard is set it wants to be set in sufficient time in the 
season to have a uniform standard throughout that whole season. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Will you enlarge a little on the statement made this morning that when 
grain was being shipped out of a public terminal the inspector was inside the 
elevator, and if the grain looked too lean he would check up on it?—A. Yes. 
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Q. I have always understood that in a public terminal there was no mix- 
ing?—A. No; that is a public terminal. 

Q. In the public terminal the man stood inside the elevator and took 
his sample off the belt inside?—A. Yes. 

Q. How could it be too lean or too poor to get into a certain grade, in a 
public terminal; we understand that all No. 3 is binned together, and the only 
nae 3 which could be put out of that house would come out of those bins?— . 
A. ¥es. 

Q. I could not understand your statement in that regard?—A. It might 
run thinner on the belt than the out-turn grade would stand. Can you not 
realize that when all the selections that are taking place to-day for mills and 
mixing houses are made, your grain would be reduced to its minimum, in a 
-public terminal, and it might be so close to the line that a man’s judgment 
might lead him to believe that it was a little below the minimum. 


By Mr. Campbell: 
Q. You mean that the judge might make a mistake?—A. Not altogether. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. I am trying to realize the position the public terminals are in. If they 
said the grade was too poor, what eould the elevator people do about that? 

That possibly would account, dr help to account for the number of public 
terminals turned into private terminals——A. I don’t know that that would be 
the case. It is not so profitable to operate a public terminal as a private terminal. 
The only grain they have to handle is the grain that the private terminals and 
the mills do not want. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. There is another question arising out of that, which I thought you might 
give the Committee some information upon, that is, the skimming of the grade 
by the mill?—A. Yes. 

Q. How would you propose to put a stop to that?—A. By the same policy 
we have adopted this year ourselves, that is, that instead of allowing the mills 
to take a sample out of the cars before they are inspected or select grain shipped 
from certain points in the province, that they have to take the average run of 
the grain shipped from any part of the province. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. That they be not allowed to pick?—A. That they be not allowed to 
select. 


By Mr, ‘Coole. 

Q. Would you prevent an elevator company from selling certain cars to 
mills? It seems to me that if you do not, there is nothing to prevent the mills 
picking out the cars they want, buying from the line companies provided they 
give them a premium satisfactory to the elevator companies, and then you will 
be deteriorating the grade when it arrives at Fort William?—A. I think I dealt 
with that this morning, in this way, that I would put sufficient teeth in the Act 
to prevent any selections of grain after it had been shipped by the grower. 
This I think was done once before. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Supposing a mill wants one hundred cars, it keeps ten and ships out 
ninety, how would you prevent that?—A. If they persistently ship forward to 
the terminals grades below the average I would make it prohibitive, or I would 
give the terminals the privilege of not taking delivery of that grade unless it 
was entered into the lower grade, as it was done, I think, prior to 1912. If 
the Hon. Mr. Motherwell were here, I think he would recall that. 
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By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. We are anxious to find some amendments to the Act which will be of 
value. How could you prohibit by law a terminal elevator company refusing 
a grade after it had been graded cn inspection, simply because it did not have 
a higher protein content?—-A. Not protein content. 

Q. Well, anything you like, turning cars back into the trade. You say 
you would put enough teeth in the Act to allow the terminal to refuse. How 
could they under the law refuse it?—A. If they accepted that grain and were 
responsible for shipping it out by a certain standard. He would be the man to 
absorb that loss; he must protect himself, and if you are going to have a standard 
based upon the average run of the grade, or a 75/25 run of the grade, it would 
be necessary for the inspectors to inspect that grade in the public terminals 
as well as out. But when it was found that any company selected their grades. 
and were consistently shipping forward the minimum of the grades, they could 
check that by making them take the next lower grade for their grain, because 
this grain has not been delivered by the individual himself, it has been handled 
by the company. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. A car of wheat inspected at Winnipeg, anything I do not care what 
it is, and it goes forward to the terminal elevators, are they compelled to take 
it in?—A. Are they compelled? 

Q. If a car of wheat going from Winnipeg is inspected at Winnipeg, and 
the inspectors grade it No. 2, and it goes as No. 2, it cannot go in as anything 
else, can the terminal elevator change the grade of the wheat?—A. They have 
the right to appeal it. It is being done right along. 

Q. Take a case of one hundred cars; they keep ten and send ninety for- 
ward, would they have the right to go back to Winnipeg and appeal those?— 
A. Under the proposed legislation I hope they would. 

Q. After the Winnipeg inspection, it would be ordered back?—A. Yes. 
They have the right to appeal that inspection. ' 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. Can you do anything more than appeal that decision?—A. If any 
elevator company feels that this grain is below the standard of to-day, it has 
the right of appeal, or else to bring that grain in a bin that they feel would be 
its proper grade, and absorb the loss as an elevator company. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. The trouble would be that it was below the average?—A. Yes. If a 
man had sufficient grain coming forward above the average to keep his grain up 
to the average, or to the 75-25 standard, he would not need to check that kind 
at all; the natural run, the natural flow of grain would ensure him being able 
to put out that standard. It would only apply to grain which had been inter- 
fered with in its natural flow to the terminal. 

Q. What do you mean by interfered with? 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Would not that whole thing be to strike out the inspection at the 
terminal; the terminals would be forced to see that they had enough of the 
maximum to pull their minimum up, and incidentally it would cure the skim- 
ming of wheat, because your grain going forward to the Liverpool or foreign 
markets would be of a higher standard?—-A. Would you place the whole of the 
responsibility on the terminals? 

Q. I would place it on the inspection—A. Would you not think it neces- 
sary to have some inspection at the elevator? 
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Q. We would try to do away with skimming. But we have not done it 
yet.—A. This is exactly what takes place, if I can give it to you. A good 
many of you as farmers know that in many litters of pigs you have a runt. 
If you allowed your neighbours to come in and select all the best of those pigs, 
when you came to the runt you would have to find a market for it. You would 
say to the proposed purchaser that you do not know what he wants for the 
hogs, but when you do sell you will sell the runt on that basis. That is what 
we are asking for here. We are asking that our grades be forwarded to the 
markets of the world, or any other market, on their F.A.Q. of the grades. 
Argentine and Australia sell their whole crop in that way. What I want is 
the fair average of the grades to be kept by themselves and put upon the 
markets of the world. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 


Q. Suppose there are one hundred cars of oats going through Saskatoon; 
the Quaker Oats Company buy those one hundred cars, they take out ten 
for their own use, they do not tamper with them, they forward the other ninety 
cars; what suggestions have you to make to the Committee as to that?—A. 
Give the public terminals the right to either take or refuse that grain, when 
they can prove that it is consistently below the average run of grain from 
the country. 


By Mr. McMillan: 
Q. After the selections have been kept out?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Would you consider this a hardship on the mills, to limit their supply 
to buying from farmers direct, or from the miller?—A. At Saskatoon there is 
no difficulty; they can take right from the terminals, as they do now, when they 
want Pool wheat. We stop all selections in the Saskatoon and Moose Jaw 
yards, and when they want grain from us they take the average run of the 
cars as they are coming forward. The question you have asked is well put and 
well thought out. It is one thing we have had to deal with many times, that 
is, where we might make a sale of grain, they could buy it, but could they 
re-ship that wheat under the present laws before they unloaded it. If they 
made their selection of any cars of wheat and shipped it out again, or billed it 
out again, would they not be breaking the present laws? I think so; in fact 
I know they would. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon) : 


Q. Where a milling company has its own elevator, and they instruct their 
agents to bill direct to their mill cars that are above the maximum grade and 
send ‘all the others on to the terminal, how could you by law prevent that 
practice?—A. If you left it to the country elevator operator, I do not think 
we would have a great deal to worry about, because his knowledge of the 
grades would not allow him to make those selections too close. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. But they have intelligence enough and experience enough so that they 
can be instructed Iby the millers as to the type of wheat they want. Do you 
think there is any way of preventing it?—A. I know there are men throughout 
tlie province who have had a long experience in selecting grain, who could do 
it, and there is only one way to my mind whereby it ican be stopped, and that 
is where any elevator company or milling concern consistently forwards grain 
to the terminals below the average run of the wheat, the natural run of the 
wheat, that they be forced to take the next lower grain for their grade. 
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By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. But they will know that it is a graded car, and that grain, maybe it 
is No. 8, is dropped into the bin, put into the lockers and lifted out and emptied; 
how could that be dealt with?—-A. Our terminal operators have been up against 
that problem there with held full cars. There is some difficulty, if a car 
is going forward with a provisional grade on it. They have to bin it, and 
take the responsibility of getting it into its proper bin. They would be able 
to check these cars in the same manner that they check these cars that are 
held full. The terminal elevator operator has his house inspectors, to make 
these checks on cars of that kind. This car would be delivered from a certain 
mill, or elevator company, and he would naturally make a closer check on that 
than on other cars. 


Bay Ma. «Coote: 

Q. When these cars arrive at the terminal, the terminal operators do not 
know who the shipper is, or even where the cars are from, do they?—A. No, 
the terminal operator does not know that. Most of the terminals have their 
head offices—I think all of them—at Winnipeg, and the manager forwards the 
cars through to the terminals that he wishes them unloaded at. There would 
be some difficulty probably on cars in a rush season, where the railway com- 
panies would give the terminal whatever they are capable of handling and 
unioading. But a check would be necessary on grain going into those terminals 
as well as grain going out. That is the point that I want to make, Mr. Chair- 
man, that if you want a higher standard of wheat you must protect the ter- 
minal that is compelled to take wheat that has been skimmed on its way to 
these terminals. 


By Mr. Lucus: 
Q. Do those cars that the mills select, what we call skimming, have to 
be inspected when they go through Winnipeg, or do they go direct to the mill 
without any inspection?—A. No mill has the right to break a seal on any car 
at any point in the west. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Are you speaking of a legal right just now?—A. Yes. No mill has the 
right to break a seal on any car at any point in the west, or have that car 
placed in his yard, reseal it, and bill it out, without unloading it. 

: e If they have the consent of the railway?—A. They have no right to 
o that. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Is it possible for them to see the samples in those cars?—A. They 
have got that right, but they have no right to examine those samples before 
they are graded. 

Q. Well, I have seen lots of men in there examining those samples.—A. 
They have no legal right to do so. 

Q. Has the elevator company that handles it for them the right?—A. If 
they wish, yes. They can give them these samples. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Have they not the legal right after they are inspected to go and inspect 
those samples?—A. They would be diverted then, Dr. Donnelly, in their yards, 
and when the bill-of-lading was turned over to them they would have no legal 
right to seal that car up and forward it to the terminals. 
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By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. The person who is authorized to act for the shipper in Winnipeg has the 
right a get a sample of the cars, a part of the inspector’s sample, has he not? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. That is how re-inspection is brought about?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it not on the basis of that sample that deals with respect to car 
diversions are made?—A. Yes. 

Q. Subsequent diversions?—A. Yes. But if he took that car into his yard 
he would, of necessity, have to unload that car? 

Q. Oh, yes. The diversion is only subject to the shipper, or person or 
company unloading the grain?-—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. What do you propose to do generally with respect to this situation, Mr. 
Sproule; you can go into the Calgary Inspector’s office any time during the ship- 
ping season, in the afternoon, say, and you will find three or four persons 
present, usually commission men’s agents, and also others who are not, and 
whose only reason for being there is to pick or skin cars. On one occasion when 
I was there the Chief Chemist of the. Western Milling Company and two others 
were there picking cars. Would you propose that men like that should be 
prohibited from going into those offices and skimming cars?—A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. And you say you have prevented it in your section?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Why not do the same thing all over?—A. I believe all milling concerns 
have their men at all these inspection points for that very purpose. I have here, 
if any of you care to look at it, a shipment of wheat to the Washburn Crossly 
people, containing somewhat in the neighbourhood of a million and one-half 
bushels, and this grain was all selected. It runs from 1 to 6, to tough 4 and 
5. 

By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 

Q. Was it selected in the manner indicated by Mr. Garland, or was it 
selected because it came from a particular territory, not on the sample but on 
the point of origin?—A. ‘This shipment, Mr. Dunning, is spread from the East- 
end to Laurie, Lennie, Rosetown and Davison, any grain that came from any 
part of the province. 

Q. Selected by the sample at Winnipeg?—A. Yes. 

Q. And not on the basis of territorial selection?—A. No. 

Q. What is your attitude toward territorial selection?—A. Supposing they 
buy from us 10 thousand bushels of wheat. I would not allow any mill to 
say what pomt he wanted that wheat shipped from. We have ignored it our- 
selves this year. When a miller wants to buy wheat from us he buys wheat on 
the inspector’s grade, and takes the average run of the wheat regardless of the 
point that it is shipped from. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. If you were running a line elevator and some millers came to you and 
said they wanted one hundred thousand bushels of wheat from a certain district, 
and offered to pay you a cent a bushel premium on it, no doubt you would be 
anxious to sell it to them?—A. No, just the opposite. We have turned down a 
larger premium than that for selected wheat from certain districts. The point 
I want to leave with you is this, that when mills have the privilege of selecting 
grain from the territory covered on a map such as this, you may have taken 
one hundred thousand bushels of grain out of this country but you have lowered 
the value of all your crop on the world’s market. 
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Q. The question I asked you was, supposing you were the manager of a 
line elevator, what would you do in a case like that?—A. The manager of a 
line elevator company would look to all the profits that he could make in the 
handling of his business. We would like, as farmers, to get the best possible 
price for our wheat on its world market value as a milling product. 

Q. My question is, if you were managing a line elevator company, not the 
pool. I put it in that way, and I thought no doubt you would be willing to 
sell if you got a premium.—A. Yes, no doubt. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. How do you propose it should be done, Mr. Sproule?—A. Before you 
came in, Mr. Dunning, my suggestion was this, that the same inspectors who 
inspected the grain out of any public terminal would have the right to inspect 
that grain going into that terminal, to see that the grain running into that 
terminal was up to the average run of the grades. That is the only way, Mr. 
Dunning, that I can see whereby you are going to protect the terminal against 
skimming. 

Q. If each car can be selected in the manner that you have been describing, 
the cars that are selected are definitely taken away from the terminal without 
them entering into the quantity that makes up the average? 

Q. How can you, by legislation, ensure that they do?—-You can ensure 
it in this way, that if any companies are known to be selecting cars and divert- 
ing them after the grain leaves the country elevator, and persistently carrying 
on this class of work, they can be forced into taking the next lower grade for 
their grain. Do you not remember, Mr. Dunning, of a time prior to 1912 when 
the trade themselves asked that they have this protection on grain that was 
mixed, or dried, west of Winnipeg? Do you remember the time when your 
company bought the land at Portage la Prairie, and do you not remember the 
demand that they made that they have some protection for grain going into 
public terminals? I would ask that that same protection be given to public 
terminals to-day. I am inclined to agree with you, but I am trying to get 
at how, in law, it can be accomplished. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. It seems to me that the only thing to do is to prevent that selection — 
A. Yes, to prevent selection. 

Q. When an elevator has grain put into it why allow it to send out any 
grade that has been selected and allow it to do any skimming?—A. Your diffi- 
culty, Mr. McMillan is with companies who are buying this grain, who have 
their own line of elevators in the country. That would apply to line elevators 
as well. 

Q. For instance, supposing that you had a law compelling all straight 
grade grain to be binned in public terminals, as well as an outturnm standard, 
woud you not in that way arrive at the thing that you are trying to accomplish? 

Hon. Mr. MorHERWELL: You are supposed to be able to do everything, I 
understand, in the grain trade that is not actually prohibitive. 


The Witness: I think that you are pretty nearly right in that. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Mr. Sproule, in the case of this Crossly Milling Company, would it 
not be possible to say that all export wheat coming from public terminals should 
be bin run out of public terminals?—A. That is our policy, now, Doctor. 

Q. And prevent selection in that way?—A. Yes, prevent selection in that 
way. And that should be the law, to have mills take their grain directly from 
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the public elevators. But you would be up against a problem where there were 
no terminals, or where there was no grain in the terminals for their use. How- 
ever, you could stop the selection of cars, unless they took the average run of 
the cars passing inspection. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 


Q. Supposing there are one hundred cars going through Saskatoon, and 
one of the mills there decides to buy those one hundred cars, and after they 
inspect them they find that there are ten at the top of the grade and ninety at 
the minimum. How could you possibly prevent them shipping their own grain? 
—A. I think possibly we are at cross purposes here. When a mill takes grain— 
we will say the Quaker Oat Mill at Saskatoon—the grain is put into their yard. 
They can keep what they want for their own purpose, but when they ship the 
grain out of that elevator has he not got to come up to the standard that you 
have set? 

Q. He may never have it out of the elevator at all. He just simply reships 
the cars—A. He has accepted the bill-of-lading, has he not? 

Q. He has purchased the cars?—A. And he has broken the seal. Has he a 
legal right to-day to seal that car up and ship it along? 

Q. If it is his own, if he has bought it. 

Hon. Mr. Dunnine: It is a new shipment. He has to pay the freight 
again and submit to reinspection. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Supposing a mill in Montreal bought from the pool a thousand cars of 
grain and shipped them right through by rail to Montreal, or to Quebec say, 
taking them into their own yards, breaking the seals, examining the cars, select- 
ing the best ten per cent; every car carries a certificate, giving it a grade?— 
A. A certificate final that would be. 

Q. Every car carries a certificate. What law is there that we could pass 
that we could prevent that mill in Quebec from loading that grain right on to a 
boat and sending it across to Liverpool?—-A. That is a mill east of our inspec- 
tion points. 

Q. I am speaking of an eastern mill now. I am putting this hypothetical 
case, to see that you are not going to give the eastern mill an advantage over 
the western mill. Supposing the mill was at Quebec. A train load goes through 
on the Transcontinental; their yard might be right at the dock. They selected 
the cars they liked the best and put the balance on the boat for shipment to 
Liverpool, and sold it as the grain that was inspected.—A. I do not know that 
they could do that. If any mill, or company, wanted to buy east of our inspec- 
tion point and re-sell it again they would have a perfect right to do so, but 
they would have to come up to the legal standard on that wheat, and it would 
have to be accompanied by government certificates. 

Q. What I am trying to make clear, Mr. Sproule, is that those cars would 
be accompanied by government certificates. Each car is an unbroken unit. 
What I am trying to find out is what would prevent them from passing that 
through to Quebec over the Transcontinental and sending it with the certificate 
which they had for it, right over to Liverpool_—A. They would have no right 
to unload that car at their mill. 

Q. They would not unload it?—A. They would have no legal right to 
forward that car on. It is their wheat, but they have broken the seal of that 
car. They cannot bill that car out again under a governmental certificate. 
It would have to be reinspected. 

Q. Supposing the inspection were right in the first place, would it not be 
reinspected and given the same grade again?—A. Quite probable, because when 
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you get that car that far east, regardless of what point they would be at, they 
would have the standard grade. They would be the average of the grade, or 
the standard, or whatever you decided on as an out-turn standard. 

Q. So that the cars would likely be reinspected—A. Regardless of what 
company they bought it from, it would all be in the same, all one standard. 

Q. Why do you say that, Mr. Sproule? You explained this morning that 
a car from the southern part of Saskatchewan in the area where a higher pro- 
tein is produced, would be more valuable, and would be the type that the mill 
would skim?—A. Yes. ; 

Q. Well, I am taking the hypothetical case of a train load of grain, coming 
straight through from Moose Jaw on the Transcontinental to Quebec in the 
winter time without going through via Port Arthur—A. He would have, under 
the present system, the right to select those cars at Winnipeg or any other 
primary inspection point, take them out and ship them forward if he wished to 
do so. But that is the thing that we are wanting to eliminate. 

Q. I appreciate that fact. I appreciate why you are asking that with regard 
to the western mill, but what is to prevent a mill in Quebec, let me suggest, 
from taking a train load of grain from Moose Jaw, having purchased it there, 
right through on the Transcontinental to Quebec, and then doing his selecting 
in his own mill yard and selling the rest?—A. Shipping the balance out? 

Q. Shipping the balance out of the country. 


Mr. Minuar: On the certificate. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


_ Q. On the certificate which accompanied the cars?— A. How could he have 
a certificate. If they break the seal they would have to be inspected, would 
they not? 

Q. Each car is a separate unit—A. He has taken that responsibility on 
himself. If it was the grade that he bought there would be no reason why he 
should not get the same grade out. 

Q. No, I quite appreciate that fact. It would almost appear that an 
eastern mill could do what a western mill could not?—A. No. If to-day an 
eastern mill wants wheat delivered from any of the terminals at the lower lake 
ports, they get the average run of the grain under the certificate final. Is that 
not correct? If he selects his cars and any company gives him the right to 
select those cars at Winnipeg, then his selection might be a little better than 
the minimum of the grade, but it is his wheat and if we change the Act to bring 
it to a certain fixed standard, there will be no difficulty at all. To-day, if he 
wanted the privilege of getting the selection, he would have to put a man at 
the inspection point and pay a premium for that privilege on all those cars. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Getting back to Hon. Mr. Malcolm’s question: This hundred cars 
would be selected at Moose Jaw by a miller of Quebec, shipped direct to 
Quebec, and he would pick out ten cars for his own use, and turn the balance 
over to re-inspection and unloaded off of the certificate final, possibly—or 
probably—again being mixed (that is in dispute)—the point Hon. Mr. Mal- 
colm is raising is that the miller in Quebec can quite logically do that if he 
wants to go to that trouble; he can have the balance of his wheat re-inspected 
and located in a terminal in Quebec and shipped abroad—A. Under the 
present system of inspection, Hon. Mr. Malcolm should know more about 
it than I. I do not know that our inspectors at Winnipeg have any juris- 
diction over this grain after it leaves the Winnipeg yards. Is the govern- 
ment willing to take the responsibility of any grain shipped by any terminal 
east of here to the government terminal at Montreal— 
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By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. That is hardly a practical question for the reason that it just does not 
happen that way. In your experience do you not find that the eastern mills 
take their stuff by boat, and they get a cargo inspection on it ex Fort William 
or Port Arthur, and they put it through our transfer house at Port Colborne, 
if it is bound down the St. Lawrence, and they get there on public certificate. 
—A. There is considerable cost attached if they ship through by rail. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do you not think that this year they would be liable to lose their 
grades? You say we have a standard at Winnipeg and another at Fort William. 
If they took the standard at Winnipeg and forwarded it on that standard, a 
lot of these standards would not come up to this export standard which we 
have now at Fort William and they are liable to lose their grades?—A. I do 
not think that could be shipped out of any mill east of here. Would the gov- 
ernment think of allowing any mill to ship out wheat after it had been 
unloaded down there, or would they allow mills to break the seals, shipping 
that grain forward without inspection? If that is allowed, you have no con- 
trol over the eastern shipments at all. I do not know as that is done to-day. 
When we ship from our terminals east it is loaded on the cars and shipped 
directly through; all our wheat is billed directly to the terminals at the head 
of the lakes. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. I was taking a hypothetical case, assuming that the miller was the 
owner of the wheat that was left, and would have left wheat with a certain 
grade on the western inspection; he might choose to make a private sale on 
sample to the Liverpoo! market and still that grain going out of Canada 
would not be as good as it was before it was skimmed?—A. No. 

Q. In passing improvements to the act, you have to deal with hypothetical 
cases which may arise by virtue of the improvement and I was trying to 
figure out if the correction you suggest would deprive the western mills of the 
right of selection, and leave, by some evasion, a privilege to the eastern 
mills which the western mills did not have. I am thinking of a hypothetical 
case. A man might try to devise something for selling it himself —A. He would 
have to assume full responsibility for that grain. 

Q. He would still have succeeded in selecting ten per cent of the best 
care for his own flour. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. You would not raise any objection to a miller buying a hundred cars, 
using ten of the best, and selling the rest on sample?—A. Not if he wants to 
sell the balance on sample. That is his responsibility, and you cannot pre- 
vent that. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. The shipment which would be below the standard would not affect 
the price of a standard sample very much?—A. If he took one hundred cars 
of wheat, as you have given us here, and kept ten of those—he found ten of 
them suitable to his purpose—he would have eliminated one hundred cars of 
the average of the grades from the market so if he had to sell the balance on 
sample he would not have lowered our standard. 
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By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Any grain sold on sample does not tend to lower the price of that which 
is sold on grade?—A. I understand that, Mr. Millar, but the point I wanted 
to make was this, that he cannot get the balance of his shipments into any 
grade; it would have to go on the markets on sample, and in that way he 
would not interfere with the standard at which it had been shipped from the 
head of the lakes. 

Q. There is one question I would like to ask him in regard to the illegality 
of breaking seals. You had a case of 45 pool cars on a siding at Saskatoon. 
The evidence showed that a representative of the pool, a representative of the 
railway, and a representative of the line company supposed to own the grain, 
broke the seals. Is there any illegality in that?—A. If those representatives 
were given permission, it gives them the legal right to make that examination. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. Why did the pool stop selecting cars?—A. Because we felt it was poor 
policy; it tended to lower the standard of the outgoing cargoes. 

. Has anybody else followed your example?—-A. I cannot say, Mr. Mother- 
well. 

Q. Have you any difficulty in enforcing that?—A. When we first put that 
policy into effect we did have considerable difficulty to make it stick. 

Q. It had to become a habit?—-A. It had to become known as the policy 
of the pool. 

Q. I think it is a good one.—A. We had to place men there to see that it 
was adhered to. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Did you have any trouble in having your car order book put into 
effect in the ordinary manner?—A. Yes, we had difficulty at many points where 
they took advantage of the act as it applies to the car order book. We have 
always expected trouble. This year we had considerable difficulty. I think 
Mr. Milliken placed before you the provisions he would like to see introduced 
into the act to eliminate that difficulty in the future. You know the act as it 
is now constituted gives any grain company, including the pool, the right to 
order cars for himself and proxies covering a large number of growers. That 
made it possible for one man, if he was the first to the book, to sign for him- 
self and fifty other farmers who wanted to deliver at his house. The change 
in the act that we are asking for is that no man have the right to sign more 
than one proxy and give every one present the right so sign for a car for him- 
self and one proxy. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. Why do you give them even one?—A. Because of the inability of some 
farmers to be present, through illness, or being away at the time the car order 
ook was opened. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): ; 


Q. You are acquainted with section 140 of the act, subsection, at page 49, 
of the copy I have, which says: 


(5) Provided that at any time it is deemed advisable and in the 
public interest by the Board of Grain Commissioners, it may, with the 
approval of the Governor in Council, demand of any private elevator 
where mixing is practised or any public elevator which receives grain 
from a private elevator that all such grain when shipped out to be 
covered by certificates that have marked across the face thereof in red 
or other distinguishing letters the words “ from a private elevator. 


Has that ever been done—A. Not that I know of. 
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Q. Would it have done any good if it had been done—A. Well, that 
is a pretty hard question to answer, knowing it has not been done and tried 
out. I can only express an opinion. 

Q. What is your opinion?—A. My opinion is it would have been to the 
great advantage of the growers of grain if this had been done ever since 
mixing was practised. 

Q. Do you know of any attempt ever having been made to get the Board 
to secure such an Order in Council?—A. No, I do not. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 

Q. Do yeu know why there was no attempt made The question of break- 
ing bulk at Georgian Bay ports had a bearing on it on one occasion, I remember. 
—A. The great difficulty in bringing any of these new measures into effect 
has always been that we have not sufficient terminal capacity at Montreal 
to handle a great volume of grain, and any change of that kind would slow up 
the handling of grain. If you marked “ private elevator” over these certificates 
of that grain it would of necessity have to be specially binned. It could not 
go into the same bins with grain from a public elevator and in that way you 
would tie up your handling at the seaboard ports. That was one of the argu- 
ments which has been submitted against any of these changes which we have 
been considering this last while back. Another one was that no one was inter- 
ested in having this certificate changed. I think vou know that the trade in 
general has been pretty much interested in increasing the volume through the 
mixing house for the profits which were in it. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Have you any difficulty in securing cars to ship your grain out?—A. 
You mean as growers? ; 

Q. A car shortage?— A. Yes, we have had a_ tremendous car shortage 
this year. This is the first time it has applied to any great extent to the south- 
ern part of the province but it always has been that some part of the west has 
had a car shortage. 

Q. I wondered if you lived in a part of the province which had only one 
railway serving it, where there was no competition?—A. We have mostly the 
C.P.R. lines in my district. The Canadian National has considerable trackage 
in there, but even at points where the two lines meet there was no better car 
service than at any other point this year. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Is it your opinion that the 75/25 standard was set at primary inspec- 
tion points, and if it were the same at Fort William would it eliminate a great 
deal of the evils of mixing and skimming?—A. We do not ask for that at 
primary inspection points. 


By Mr. Donnelly: : 


Q. You think that mixing should be stopped?—A. Yes. 
Q. And that you have the 75/25 as an outturn standard as well?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. I am of the opinion that if 75/25 was set out at the primary inspec- 
tion point where the original grain first comes from the farmer, and then if he 
had to live up to that going out of Port Arthur and Fort William, the com- 
pany shipping would not be able to divert any of the higher class grains, or 
else they could not get any of their standards out at the other end—aA. How 
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could farmers ship forward their grain? Oh, I see your idea now. That would 
take practically all the profit out of mixing. It would be sufficient to cause, 
to my mind, ninety per cent of all private elevators to become public elevators, 
if that standard was set, and all companies forced to adhere to that standard. 


By Mr. Campbell: 

Q. Might it not have the effect of loading the grades out of all the public 
terminals? Would they not lose grade?—A. They would have to assume the 
responsibility for that. 

Q. Instead of putting the private terminals out of business you would 
put the public terminals out of business—-A. I cannot see it that way. If 
grain was forwarded to these terminals on the average run of the grade with- 
out any selection by mills or mixing houses— 

Q. That is a point, but taking the conditions as they exist to-day, grain 
going to the public terminals is at a minimum. If you made an average grade 
placed on the average out of there, you inflict a loss on that public terminal 
and put it out of business—A. Yes. Our technical men say that we as a pool 
can do this without any difficulty. We feel that we can do this in the interest 
of the producer, and that will apply in the interest of any man who is growing 
grain where our elevator operators feel that it would be no handicap to the 
operation of their houses we have asked that this become a part of the regula- 
tions regarding the handling of grain. If ther is any doubt that this canmot 
be done by other elevator companies, there is only one thing they can do to 
protect themselves, and that is to compel all grain of straight grade to be binned 
in public elevators. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 

Q. On that point, why do you suggest that this 75-25 per cent arrangement 
with regard to standards, to prevent mixing, rather than to go back, if the farmers 
are allowed to do so, to the old system, where the grain terminal was a grain 
terminal and where the grain had to be binned with like grain, and a hospital 
was a hospital; why the complication? Why not go back to the binning of the 
grain in a straight bin, and have hospital treatment in the hospitals; what is 
your objection to that course? I have no objection to that course. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. That is what you are in favour of?—A. That is what I am in favour 
of. 

By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. Is not that 75-25 per cent the real basis?—A. Yes, Mr. Motherwell, 
there is some thought that when Manitoba delivers its grain early in the season, 
that they cannot quite come up to the average run of Saskatchewan wheat. 
There is some thought again that some parts of Saskatchewan cannot come up 
to the average. We have one standard for all grain in the West, and we in the 
Province of Saskatchewan are willing to make it possible fer one standard to 
be shipped out from all shipping points. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. The Pool of your Province, of the Province of Saskatchewan, are in 
favour of doing away with mixing entirely?—A. I think you know that. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. At the beginning of the meeting I asked that you be allowed to deal with 
a certain matter, but you were not through with the matter you were dealing 
~with at one o’clock. We have dealt with a dozen matters since, and it is now 
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ten o’clock. I think it is only fair you should take up the matter I suggested? 
—A. I think the question you introduced this morning was one of the protein 
value in grain. I do not know why Mr. Millar is so much interested in that 
particular quality of grain, because by the look of this map there is not much of 
it in the district he represents. 

Q. I am interested in all the business?—A. Be that as it may, it is a thing 
that I feel has to be developed in the future. There is not sufficient knowledge 
to-day of this quality in grain to do anything definite. If we do not start some 
time, we will never be in a position to do anything definite. Mr. McMillan did 
not think I was going to qualify my statement in this way, that if we do not 
start some place we will never be in a place to do anything definite. It has 
been worked out in some of the States of the Union satisfactorily to the grower. 
I have seen it in operation in the United States. Take the Montana border, 
for instance; when you are growing the same kind of wheat, and there is an 
invisible line between your farm and the other fellow’s farm, and he is able to 
get thirty cents a bushel for the protein content in his wheat, which is exactly 
the same as the wheat growing here, it creates discontent in the Canadian farmer. 
That has happened many times. We have many questions to answer in regard 
to the protein content, and we have had chemists examine our grain. We are 
placing great faith in the Canadian Research Council, but to-day we find that 
no two accounts agree the one with the other as to the protein value of grain, 
but we do know that mills are selecting grain from districts that are high in 


protein content. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. Provided there is no other form of damage?—A. Yes. Our Ones, Twos 
and Threes do not allow much damage from weather conditions in those grades 
to damage the protein content in the wheat. Much has been said which is mis- 
leading, as to the protein content value in wheat. We have a lot to learn, but 
I feel that if we would introduce a system of establishing a certificate of the 
protein content in our contract grades of wheat, that if there were any value to 
be found in this wheat we could then bin it according to the demand for this 
kind of grain, or we could give any part of the Province that produced that 
quality of grain some premium, but as it is to-day, we have no knowledge, and 
if we do not do anything we will not have any knowledge twenty-five years 
from now. 

Q. If you did that, would that not be skimming and lowering the average 
quality of the grain?—A. That is a point I want to bring up. Our map here 
states that there is 12.98 per cent of an average this year of No. 1 Wheat. If 
that is worth $1.25 a bushel on the average, what is wheat worth with ten per 
cent protein as compared with a fifteen per cent protein? If you want the 
farmers to continue growing the best grades of grain, the best varieties of wheat 
rather, and to continue to do good farming, you must give some incentive to 
farming, if we must continue dry farming in the south and the great central 
part of the Province, which you will see is a protein district, at considerably 
more cost than the northern part, without consideration for the quality of 
grain they are growing, how long will the farmers continue to grow Marquis 
wheat when there are other varieties that will give them the same reward. 
My idea is that if the average run of grain is worth $1.25, and you find that 
to come up to that average run, one part of the Province subscribes a wheat. 
with ten per cent and another part of the province subscribes a wheat with 
fifteen per cent protein, some consideration should be given to the country 
which produces the highest protein wheat. 
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By Mr. Coote: 
Q. What legislation do you suggest?—A. That a protein certificate be 
issued on all contract grades. 
Q. Would that not at once lead to skimming?—A. I hope not. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 

Q. But the man who pays more for it wants to get that particular wheat; 
if your crop is available to the markets of the world because of its average, I 
would not think for a moment of using a protein certificate to skim your 
wheat. What I would use it for would be to adjust the value in the grade to 
the man who produces that value. Somebody must pay for that wheat?—A. 
Absolutely. HO 

Q. The only way the man who grows it can get more for it is by getting 
more from the man who buys it?~A. We hope to secure a Class A and B in 
Tough Wheat, so that the spread from 14.4 to 17 per cent moisture can be 
settled with on the basis of the moisture content which was in that grain when 
the mIndividual delivered it. The same thing would apply to this. If you 
shipped the grain out, you could settle with him on an initial payment of four 
per cent spread. He has his consideration already taken care of. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. In other words, you consider making that one of the paramount defini- 
tions of the grade, this same protein content; is that your idea?—A. I would 
not like to see that used as a factor in establishing a grade. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Just what are your obpections to that?—A. With the knowledge we 
now possess of the matter, I am afraid of the difficulties of grading grain, in a 
new definition of that kind. 


Q. Just what are the difficulties; that is what we want to get at?—A. 
It would mean, Mr. Millar, setting up machinery to grade all grain. Without 
the new type of machinery no grade could be placed on this grain until you 
had found the protein content in that grade. 


Q. It is merely a matter of the cost?—A. It would be a matter of estab- 
lishing machinery. To-day, if a protein certificate was issued on No. 1, No. 2 
and No. 8, using all the other parts of the Act as they are now constituted, I 
cannot see that it would create any difficulty for you. You would not be 
bound to consider that all in the selling price of the grain. It would be only 
for the knowledge of the country producing the grain, and your knowledge 
of it as well. 


Q. Do you mean that it would not be any advantage at all?—A. I can- 
not see that it would be of any advantage to us now, Mr. Millar, with the 
knowledge we have. Protein is something which is very indefinite, I mean its 
value to the grower is so very indefinite, and we have so little knowledge of it, 
although we are growing a very high protein grain, I would not like to see any- 
thing done in the grading of grain on a protein basis until we had sufficient 
machinery and a new system for grading it. 

Q. There is any amount of experience on the other side of the line, and 
the mills in Canada know a lot about it?—A. There are so many things 
besides protein, the quality of the protein, and the uses it can be put to. 

Q. In the higher grades, quality and variety are sufficient?—A. Our mills 
get sufficient protein in the average run of the grade for their purposes, and 
to my mind, if we had a certificate attached to the regular certificate of inspec- 
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tion, setting out the amount of protein in that grain, we could from that de- 
velop to any other system. I have here certificates that are used in the state 
of Minnesota. This certificate is issued by the inspector. By the time he is 
through with this, there is another certificate issued by the laboratory attached 
to it, giving the protein content in that particular grain, and it is binned accord- 
ing to grade. If you knew your grain was carrying when binned a certain 
amount of protein content, you would know at once that your quality was 
fairly good. You could then tell the markets of the world what was in the 
particular shipments you were sending forward. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. I do not see its practical application?—A. I am a bit afraid of that 
myself, with the knowledge that we have to-day, that it is a practical thing. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. There is one statement I hardly like to pass by unchallenged, that. is, 
that it is cheaper to produce wheat in the north country or the brush country 
than on the prairies, I come from a prairie district, which is one of the highest 
protein districts in Canada, and I want to say that for every farmer you would 
find willing to trade his farm for a brush farm, you would find one hundred 
ready to come down into perhaps the more difficult farming districts. The fact 
is that the average farmer with a tractor, or sufficient horse-power, can farm 
better on the prairies than in the brush country. It is hardly fair to say that 
you can produce wheat as cheaply on the average in brush countries as on the 
prairies. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. Has the soil not a great deal to do with it?—-A. I do not think the soil 
has so much to do with it. It is the condition under which the grain is grown. 
Take the drier belts; your wheat is ripened up that much quicker on the land. 
Our chemists tell us that the reason his protein content is in the wheat, is the 
hasty manner in which it is ripened in the latter part of its development. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. The drier the air, the higher the protein content runs?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. As the land gets older, the protein content runs out?—A. I believe that 
will follow as the land becomes older. It will decrease, to a certain extent. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Will you not get more protein content with a summer fallow?—A. I do 
not know about that. I hope to be able to meet the hon. member from Alberta 
before train time to-night, to discuss this matter of the cost of producing wheat 
in a dry, open prairie country, with its risk of hail storms, dry winds, and a 
third of your land turned up to the sun every year to conserve moisture. I 
think there is a lot I can tell him about farming in a dry country. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. May I ask this question: is it not stated by chemists that land sown in 
alfalfa or sweet clover produces considerably more protein than land not thus 
sown?—A. I believe I have read statements by agricultural colleges to that 
effect. 

Q. Then the soil has as much to do with protein wheat, and good farming 
has as much to do with good protein wheat as the climate of which you speak? 
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—A. I will not disagree with you. I know our country is practically new, and 
I know there is a great selection of wheat takes place in that country every 
year. I know it is the mills and mixing houses that make this selection. It 
must be some peculiar quality of the grain, or they would not be willing to 
pay these premiums for the privilege of selection. 


By Mr. Coote: 
Q. You do not consider yourself as an expert on the line Mr. Fansher 
speaks of ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. The evidence is about finished, I expect. Would you mind telling us 
definitely what the farmers in your district are demanding, in the way of legis- 
lation, or expecting in the way of legislation here the chief points they are 
asking for?—A. Yes. I think I have a memorandum on that some place. 

Q. Can you tell us offhand?—-A. The one important thing is the elimination 
of mixing. I would Jike to have that memorandum. I know I had it in my 
hand a few moments ago. We as a body of producers from the west are asking 
for an out-turn standard comprising 75 per cent of the average of the grain 
passing primary inspection points, and 25 per cent of the standards. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. 25 per cent of what?—A. Of the standard. 

Q. Let us understand what you mean. You are now suggesting the setting 
of a standard outturn from the terminal?—A. Outturn from the terminal. 

Q. To be made up of 75 per cent of what?—A. 75 per cent of the average 
of the grade. 

Q. The averuge of the grain passing the inspection point at Winnipeg?—A. 
Yes, or any inspection point. 

Q. And what is the other 25 per cent?—A. 25 per cent of the standard. 

Q. Well, what is the standard?—A. The standard is that which is used by 
the inspectors that identifies one grade from another. 

Q. You mean the minimum’?—A. The minimum, yes. 

Q. 75 per cent of the average and 25 per cent of the minimum?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. What per cent is that less than the average?—A. That would be twelve 
and one-half per cent less than the average. 

Q. We got along pretty well without that composite sample up to a few 
years ago; why cannot we get along without it now?—A. Mr. Motherwell, I 
feel that it is highly important to have a legal outturn standard as nearly as 
possible to the average of the grades going through the inspection points. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 
Q. And you regard that 25 per cent of the minimum as a sort of leeway ?— 
A. It would only be twelve and one-hali per cent below the standard as a 
leeway. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 

Q. It is very easy to talk in percentages. You know that our standard 
grades are defined in law as contained not more than a certain percentage of 
damaged kernels to put in a sample to be used as a standard, 25 per cent of the 
minimum of that grade. It means that you are putting in 25 per cent of that 
wheat within the grade which contains the maximum of damaged kernels 
allowed by law within that grade, does. it? 

Q. Does not that have the effect of pulling down the sample. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerweiu: There is only 25 per cent of it, that is what you 


mean? 
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By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. But that 25 per cent contains a maximum of damage within the grade. 
What effect will the introduction of 25 per cent containing a maximum of 
damage have on a sample which already contains the average, which would be 
half of the amount of damaged kernels; percentages are funny things when you 
come to fit them together—A. The men who are operating our elevators, the men 
who are inspecting our grain for us, that is, our own inspectors, claim that it 
would be twelve and one-half per cent below the average of the grades passing 
their inspections. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. Well, Mr. Sproule, could you guarantee that it would not mix to the 
extent of that leeway?—A. Within the grade? 
Q. No, not within the grade, but mix the grades down to the extent of that 
leeway?—A. You want a straight answer, Mr. Motherwell? 


Q. Yes.—A. It does give some leeway for mixing. 
Q. Yes, I am afraid it does. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. Do you think the pool would have any objection if the Committee 
decided to recommend that the outturn standard should be 100 per cent of the 
average?—A. The Saskatchewan farmers would not. But I want you to 
remember this, that there are three provinces trying to work together as nearly 
as possible, and we in Saskatchewan do not want to shove down the throats of 
those im Alberta or Manitoba something that they do not find possible to do. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. When grain is going forward it is not identified by provinces. If Mani- 
toba produces as you say—and I do not know whether it does or not—or has 
a tendency to produce the minimum of the grade, that grain belonging to that 
farmer is inspected in Winnipeg as No. 2 Northern. It happens to be the 
minimum 2. It goes down to Fort William in a train load of grain that comes 
from heaven knows where. How can Manitoba be injured by the other provinces 
supplying slightly higher than the average of the grade? They are helped 
instead of being injured.—A. Mr. Dunning, those are cases that have actually 
happened this year. Their standards in Manitoba were fairly high this year. 
I believe there were something around 40,000 bushels of grain that passed in- 
spection at Winnipeg as Ne. 1, and was binned as No. 1 in their own terminals. 
When they loaded that out they got a No. 2 for it. It was binned exactly as 
it went in to their elevator, never one bushel of it mixed. They submitted the 
certificates to the inspectors covering this grain as it went in, but it was all 
so close to the line that on the outturn the inspector put it in the next grade. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Who stood the loss in that case?—A. There was no loss, because the 
inspectors eventually put it in the No. 1. That is one reason why we in the 
province of Saskatchewan agreed to the standard, to give a little leeway to 
work under conditions of that kind. 


By, Mie, Lucas : 
Q. That average would be made up of the mix of all within the grade?— 
A. Yes; it is Just to take care of circumstances like that. 
By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. One terminal may have pretty much of a minimum going into it; 
another may have the average, while another may have the maximum. How 


would you equalize it as to terminals?—A. I can answer that in this way. There 
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is the map. The black spots that you see on that map are farmer-owned 
terminals. They are pretty well equal all over the province of Saskatchewan. 
We would have no difficulty as far as we are concerned. If other elevator com- 
panies had their elevators spread throughout the province in such a manner 
there would be no difficulty as far as they are concerned. 

Q. I am referring to the terminals, not to local elevators. One terminal 
might have the bulk of its grain going in as the minimum. I think it is the 
practice to send the minimum to the public terminals, and the others might 
have considerably higher than the average going to them—A. I see your point, 
Mr. Campbell. 

Q. Here is a public terminal. I believe the practice is for companies to 
send their lower grade stuff, the minimum grade, to the public terminals, and the 
other stuff to the private terminals. Is not that the practice that is followed?— 
A. I feel myself that if you could compel the elevator companies, that is, the 
terminal elevators companies, to adhere to that standard, you would have to . 
make it illegal to bin any straight grade grain in other than public elevators. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 

Q. Reverting to your 40,000 bushels for the moment. If the system which 
vou are advocating officially were in effect to-day would not that 40,000 bushels 
have been bound to go down into the lower grade? Remember, it is 40,000 
bushels of minimum from the province of Manitoba, which, according to your 
suggestion, would be inspected outward subject to a sample made up of 75 per 
cent and 25 per cent—75 per cent of the average, and 25 per cent of the mini- 
mum. Why, it would be an absolute certainty that Manitoba would get it in 
the next every time.—A. The man who reported this condition to us, a condition 
that arose this vear, said that if that happened they would have to hold that 
grain until sufficient grain came forward to bring it up to their’s. We are not 
asking that to be done away with, mixing it within the grade. 

Q. They would have done it a great deal easier than you propose.—A. The 
two things that we want, Mr. Dunning, are a standard that we can adhere to 
on the outturn, and at the same time guarantee uniformity of the grain going 
to the export market. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 
Q. Is it the idea that that should apply to all grades of wheat?—A. All 
grades of wheat. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 
Q. All straight grades or off grades?—A. All grades. 
Q. Off’s and everything else?—-A. Yes. 


By Mr. Campbell: 
Q. You would have to eliminate private terminals altogether, making 
them all public?—A. I feel with this legislation that that is what will have to 
take place, that there will be no private elevators. 


By Mr. McMillan: 
Q. They would all be public terminals?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 

Q. I put it the other way because there always has been provision for 
what was originally called the hospital elevator. Would it be practical to 
force every terminal elevator to go back into the public terminal business, 
and have no provision at all for handling shipments of all grade grain?—A. 
No, I do not think so. 
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Q. You made it appear that it would be—A. Just to the extent that 
there was a sufficient supply of off grades grain to make the hospital elevators 
profitable. 

Q. What would be the result at Fort William if the law were to pro- 
vide that all straight grain would be binned only in public terminals?—A. At 
Fort William and Port Arthur I would think that at least 90 per cent of the 
terminals there that are now operating as private terminals would operate as 
public terminals. 

Q. Then do you think we could prevent mixing between the straight 
grades? Could we supervise binning sufficiently close to ensure that the law 
was carried out, that six was binned with six, and five was binned with five, and 
one was binned with one, and only one?—-A. Yes, I think that could be done 
without any difficulty. 

Q. And if that were done you would have no objection to off grades 
going into private terminals?—A. None whatever. 

Q. You mean to say you would allow the private terminals to skim all 
grades just the same?—A. The off grades could be used in private terminals 
to condition. 

Q. Now, what are they going to get out of it? What grain is going out 
of those private terminals? I mean, what kind of grain is going out?—A. It 
would have to come up to the standard that was set. 

Q. And you would not regard that as dangerous at all?—A. I would not 
regard that as dangerous. 

Q. Supposing we went further and said that private terminals could 
only accept off grade grain, qualified grades; supposing we went further and 
said that no private terminal to get a straight grade inspected out, what would 
be the effect of that? I mean that no grain going out of a private terminal 
should be graded straight grain—-A. Mr. Dunning, I do not think, consider- 
ing the condition that some grain comes forward in, that that would be fair 
to all the off grade grain. 

Q. What exceptions would you make?—A. If grain went forward in such 
a manner that it could be separated, like rejected for wild oats, or rejected for 
flax, that when the other condition was taken away so that it was fully as 
good in standard as the other, I would not object to that going in. 

Q. Then, supposing instead of allowing rejected, either seeds, or wild oats 
or flax, from going into private terminals we allowed them to go into public 
terminals?—A. Well, I have no objection at all. Neither are we asking to 
prohibit grades of that kind, or grain of that kind from going into a public 
terminal. We would not think of debarring the public elevators from taking 
in grain in that condition. 

Q. No, no, I am not suggesting that. Naturally, the rejection, of course, 
would be put on the private terminal. It would be up to them to raise the 
objection quite properly, that certain classes of grain which are subject to 
cleaning, and the grain when it is separated from whatever impurity it has 
in it, is straight grade grain. Then I say, let us debar them from accepting 
that and give the public terminals that business. You would not suggest that 
there is in that off grades that could by any process of manipulation be con- 
ducted into straight grades?—A. If they can be separated— 

Q. You would not regard scouring, for instance, as being capable of 
bringing grain back into the straight grades?—A. No. In time, you introduce 
this in straight grade grain: you lower the value of your straight grade grain. 
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By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Should there be a government inspector in every public terminal on 
the map?—A. Yes. You have a system of sampling the grain now that is 
being used, that is an automatic sampler taking the grain off the belt, and you 
can have that checked sufficiently to protect our terminal. 

Q. Is there a government inspector in each terminal?—-A. That is the prac- 
tice now in all public terminals. 

Q. There are no public terminals in reality—A. There are four. 

Q. No.—A. We are handling a large volume of grain throughout our 
terminals. The government elevator does not handle a great deal, because it is 
only when the others are full that that is made use of. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. Following that suggestion of mine a little further, Mr. Sproule, if that 
restriction were placed on private terminals, that they could only receive off 
grade grain other than those which could be separated by cleaning, and could 
not ship out straight grade grain, do you think that that would still be a proper 
latitude for the private elevators?—A. I think that the private elevator then 
would become known as a purely hospital elevator, that the private elevator 
would be a thing of the past, because, Mr. Dunning, my belief is this, that any- 
thing that is done after the grain had a certificate issued on it by an inspector 
of the government, that deteriorates or depreciates its value from that time 
until it reaches its natural market, it has taken an unfair advantage of the 
grower. 

Q@. You recognize, because of the peculiar types of damage that we have 
some system of treating that grain?—A. Yes. 

Q. And we need some system which will get us away from our own multi- 
plicity of grades and make the grades sufficiently small in number by mixing 
of some sort to enable them to be shipped in bulk—A. That would go to the 
market then, as a sample shipment. 


Q. If the suggestion I am outlining were followed, it could go as a grade 
from a private terminal, carrying an ordinary certificate, but it could not be a 
straight grade. Now, the question I am asking you is, could private elevators 
function legitimately and with reasonable profit under such a system?—A. 
Yes; because we have a large amount of grain which needs conditioning in the 
west. It varies from year to year. One year it may be grain that is frozen 
very badly, or mixed with wild oats, or other grains, flax, rye or barley. Other 
years it may have sprouted so badly that it has to be dried and cleaned. That 
is work for the private elevators and the hospital houses. 


Q. Would there be any objection to any elevator taking this sprouted grain 
and giving it three or four elevations and then taking in some smutty 3, which 
has been secured and some tough 2, which has been given four or five elevations, 
just to bring it into the moisture line, and getting an off grade, but a better off 
grade than any constituent part of it? Would there be anything wrong in get- 
ting that done, from the growers’ point of view? Would it be a legitimate 
business, and would it be beneficial or otherwise to the growers?—A. I think 
it would be beneficial to the growers; in fact, it would be necessary to estab- 
lish elevators to take care of the grain in a condition you have just mentioned, 
and put it in — 

Q. You would not object to their making money by mixing various off 
grades with each other?—A. No; we do not object to any man making a fair 
profit on the work he is doing to condition grain and put it in such shape that 
it can be forwarded to these markets. For instance, damp wheat must be 
dried— 
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By Mr. Cootes 


Q. You would want a distinctive certificate put on that?—A. Either that, 
or sold on the sample market. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. Why would you need a distinctive certificate, when, as a matter of 
fact, the certificate it would get coming out of the private terminals would have 
to be a certificate of off-grade? You mean distinctive as between a private 
and a public elevator?—A. It would be the same thing. For instance, take 
your numbers 5 and 6 wheat of to-day: It would be a straight-grade grain, 
but it would carry a certain percentage of all these conditions you have just 
mentioned. 

Q. But be a straight-grade grain?—A. Yes. 

Q. But a private elevator could not ship out a straight 5?—A. That is 
the complication. I do not want to lead you into any confusion. It might even 
be better than a straight 5, and’ in fact, although carrying this certificate, would 
have a greater intrinsic value than a straight 5, and yet they would not be 
allowed to ship that grade at all?—A. I dealt with that this morning in this 
respect. I shipped forward a wheat grade 5 by an Inspector on account of the 
one physical defect—frost, but when it had been mixed properly, it might carry 
every physical defect you can think of in the wheat; it might have a small 
percentage of sprouts or a small percentage of smut, some rye, some barley, 
other conditions as well; whereas, what I, as the deliverer, would be faced 
with would be simply the one discount of frost. 

Q. What would you think of this criticism of the suggestion which I have 
made? Remember I am now criticizing the suggestion I myself made. As a 
matter of actual fact the treatment of several off grades mixed together in 
a private terminal might produce a wheat which was actually a number five— 
intrinsically a number five, according to the standard straight grade five as set? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. How would you meet the argument of the mixing house not being 
allowed to take in a straight five but producing a straight five by treatment— 
should they be allowed to ship out a straight five? —A. I made a statement this 
morning that in appearance wheat shipped out of a mixing house was often 
better than straight grade grain running out of a public but in milling value it 
was not equal. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Mr. Sproule, there is one point which was overlooked here just lately. 
Where a large proportion of the grain is damp and tough, like we had two 
years ago, if you did not allow that damp and tough grain to go into a public 
terminal, do you think there would be capacity?—A. No, we would not stop it. 
Our public terminals are the plants our dryers are in. Number six, which we 
leased from the Canadian National, has an enlarged dryer; in number seven 
we have a dryer and sufficient space to put in another; in number four, we 
have another one. 

Q. I understood you to say that nothing but straight grain— —A. No; 
they may put damp wheat in a public elevator and you would do exactly the 
same as you would do to-day, issue a dried outturn certificate. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. My suggestion was not that the public terminals should be forbidden 
to take in off grades, but that the private terminal could take in straight grades. 
I would leave the public terminal free to take in any grade. 
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By Mr. Coote: 


Q. In that case, where the damp grade is treated, as you say, it would be 
eligible for a straight grade?—A. It would be dried outturn. That classifies 
it right there. It would not enter into the straight grade grain from that to 
its markets, but it would apply to any grade, which was off grade, which went 
into a public terminal. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. But they have the option now of putting it into straight grade or dried? 
—A. Only in the private terminals. 
Q. I thought the Board of Grain Commissioners had that option?—A. I 
think the practice has been to allow dried wheat to go into 3, in the mixing 
house. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Lots of it went into 3, according to the evidence given us a year ago.— 
A. There was so much damage done that I think they are not now allowing it to 
go into 3 to the same extent. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. It was all the more necessary when 3 was the top grade?—A. Yes. 


« By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain) : 


Q. I would like to ask you if in your opinion the Standards Board in setting 
up their standards for 4, 5 and 6 would be materially aided if before the standard 
was finally set, a milling and baking test of these samples were made in the 
laboratory of the Board of Grain Commissioners? Would they be assisted in 
their judgment before finally setting the standards? It would materially help 
the growers if that were taken into consideration.—A. That is a question, Mr. 
Fansher to which I would like to give some consideration before I give you an 
answer. I think that even to-day, without a chemical analysis. For instance 
wheat this year grading number 6 weighs probably 68 or 64 pounds to the bushel, 
but if the milling value is not there; the frost has killed it, whereas a few years 
ago wheat might only weight 56 pounds to the bushel of the same grade and 
much thinner, but the milling value was greater; its actual strength was not hurt 
to the same extent that it was in the heavier wheat this year. It would be a 
tremendously difficult thing for a man to grade wheat in a country elevator 
on a standard which was based on its milling value, because there are so many 
things which can be taken into consideration there, and until you had a system 
of grading all these grains on their milling values, i do not see how you could 
apply it to those grades which the Grain Standards Board had to contend 
with. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Is that not really at the bottom of our grading system?—A. Yes. 

Q. If a baking test can be made in 24 hours—and we know it can—would 
it not be to the advantage of the whole trade if the grades from between 3 and 
feed were set so that they will represent a certain milling value, and if that were 
done and they were sent at what I would call even distances apart you would have 
a fairly uniform spread between each of the commercial grades—would it not be 
well to attempt to do that?—-A. As far as possible, yes, but this is what I am 
coming to; the grain has come forward in sufficient quantities to give the Grain 
Standards Board a fair average of the crop, to establish their standards. How- 
ever, after they have done this work the weather conditions in the province 
might change the whole thing over night; a grower might establish his milling 
values on the conditions that were in the grain at that time, but inside of two 
weeks there might be an absolutely different condition prevailing. 
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By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 
Q. Are you a member of the Grain Standards Board?—A. No. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Would it not be logical in deciding how the farmers’ grain should be 
presented to the buyer, that it should be entirely in the hands of farmers instead 
of one-half farmers and one-half those who are buying, tiat, is, the buyers should 
not have to say as to how the grain shall be presented to them to buy?—A. 
Well, of course, we as producers are very much interested in seeing that we 
have a fair representation on this Board, but we feel that all those who are 
interested are entitled to some representation there to put forward their own 
view points. 

Q. They might put their viewpoints forward, but have no right to vote 
and say how the farmers’ wheat shall be presented to them to buy?—A. Where 
there is a seller there must be a buyer, and you must give him some consideration. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 

Q. Coming back to the question I asked a moment ago. The milling and 
baking value of the wheat in the grades as set by the Standard Board should 
be made so that the world’s buyers would know the intrinsic value of these 
grades, and not, as in the case of this last year’s crop, be so that one-half of 
the crop was marketed before the value was known, whereby the producers 
lost many millions of dollars?—A. I think Mr. Robinson, of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, told us this year that immediately this examination had been 
made of our Canadian crop, the old country buyers were notified as to what 
they might expect in our low grade grains. You would know that, Mr. Malcolm. 

Hon. Mr. Matcotm: When the Grain Standards Board met this year, Dr. 
Birchard, the chemist, did exactly what Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain) sug- 
gested should be done; he milled and baked samples of the low grades, and 
presented them to the board showing that the baking qualities of these grades 
were very high. How much consideration was given by the Standards Board 
to this, I cannot say, but the standards were at least set with Dr. Burchard’s 
information in front of them. Immediately after the standards were set Mr. 
Boyd notified all the corn exchanges of Europe of the very high milling and 
baking qualities of the lower grades to assure the buyers they would get a very 
much better grade of wheat in the lower grades, and I think that had a material 
effect in narrowing the spread of the prices of the lower grades. I was notified 
of some complaints that the standards were too high, and interviewed Dr. 
Burchard to ascertain what representations he had made, and also got in touch 
with Mr. Boyd to see if it were not possible to bring the Standards Board 
together again to reconsider some of the standards. The committee—which 
was all we could get together—did meet and discussed certain standards, and as 
a result of the very narrow spread then existing, they thought that no good 
would be done by revising the standards which they had set earlier about which 
official notification had been sent to all the corn exchanges of Europe. 


The witness retired. 


The committee adjourned until April 10, 1929, at 11 a.m. 
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Housr or Commons, 
Weonespay, April 10, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 am., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


JoHNn WELLBELOvE, a member of the Standards Board, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Wellbelove, will you kindly state to the Committee whom you 
represent, and what your business is?—A. Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
Committee, a farmer appearing before a Committee of this nature, a committee 
with such far reaching importance, hardly knows just whom he represents 
apart from the farming people as a whole. I am a member of the Board of 
the United Farmers of Canada, and also a member of the Standards Board 
representing the farmers on that Board. 

In dealing with the grain business at the present time, Mr. Chairman, a 
business which is one of great importance to the farmers out on the prairies, 
possibly a little more latitude should be given than otherwise. We have, 
generally speaking, a rather set attitude with regard to the grain business in 
general. We think that the original producers of grain should be looked after; 
in fact, their interests are of paramount importance at all times. The interest 
of the grain producer does not cease at the time he loads his grain into the 
initial elevator. His interest in that grain, so far as the price reflex is con- 
cerned, is maintained right through the hands of any intermediary buyers until 
it gets into the hands of the actual consumer. And we believe, Mr. Chairman, 
that as producers of grain we have been, to a great extent, rather unfairly dealt 
with in the interpretation of the Canada Grain Act in so far as our interests have 
not been adequately protected all the way through, considering the devious 
windings of the grain from the time it leaves our farms until it reaches the 
ultimate consumer. 

We are of the opinion, Mr. Chairman, that any charges that are legitimate 
and necessary, that is, with regard to tariff charges, for the collecting, marketing 
and forwarding of our grain, should be covered by a tariff. We also believe, 
however, that there should not be any hidden, or unrevealed profits accruing 
from the storing and mixing of grain. We believe that the practice is detri- 
mental to the standard of the grain that we produce, and has a direct reflex in 
price back to us as the producer of the grain. That, Mr. Chairman, is in 
general our attitude as producers of grain. 

With regard to the work of the Standards Board, and how it affects us as 
producers, during this past year especially there has been considerably uneasi- 
ness with regard to the lateness of the session of the Grain Standards Board. 
So far as our Chief Inspector is concerned, I would like to say that in collecting 
those samples I think that under the conditions that exist they were collected 
as early as it was possible to do so in order to get representative type samples 
of grain all over the three western provinces. But at the same time, Mr. Chair- 
man, while those type samples were being collected, and the Grain Standards 
Board were called into session by the Secretary of that Board, 80 million 
bushels of grain had passed primary inspection, in addition to the amount of 
grain that had been taken into elevators on cash and graded storage ticket. 
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You will readily see, gentlemen, that a considerable portion of our crop had 
practically passed out of our hands on the standard that was set for the previous 
year’s crop, and with the variations in the general appearance of the grain that 
we find from year to year in connection with our type samples, and the com- 
posite sample, we feel that that is detrimental to us as producers. Our sugges- 
tion along that line would be that steps should be taken to collect those samples 
at an earlier period in the crop movement season. Take throughout the west, at 
the present time, take Saskatchewan, for instance. Our pool elevators there 
have a thousand operators; they have sixteen field service men who are working 
continuously throughout the district through the crop growing season. Any 
adverse conditions that exist in connection with rust, gloom rot, frost, or exces- 
sive moisture which would produce piebald, starchy kernels, could be fairly and 
adequately checked up in the grain growing season, and men would know, to a 
great extent, just exactly what localities were adversely affected in such a way 
that it would have a general detrimental effect on the general appearance of the 
crop. 

It seems to us, as producers of grain, Mr. Chairman, that it ought to be pos- 
sible to set up agencies for the collecting of type samples, which would be rep- 
resentative, and that those samples could be collected from the different local- 
ities and expressed in, in order to enable the Grain Standards Board to meet at 
a much earlier date than is done at the present time. The 24th and 25th of 
October were the dates set last year. The date varies from year to year accord- 
ing to conditions, and the general movement of the crop. I believe that the 
Board should be called into session after a sufficient amount of the crop has 
passed primary inspection to enable the inspectors to collect adequate type 
samples of all the different phases of the wheat crop so that the three lower 
grades, the commercial grades, could be set up by the Standards Board which 
would be fairly representative. 

Then we are not altogether satisfied with regard to the sample set up, as to 
whether it adequately represents the crop in western Canada or not. We find, 
in some sections of the west that in the samples collected by the inspector— 
about 250 to 8300—a tremendous proportion which are not representative of the 
crop in some of the semi-arid districts in western Canada, and we have wondered, 
Mr. Chairman, whether it would not be possible to set up two sets of samples. 
We are agitating, as farmers, to raise the standard of our product. We recog- 
nize, as the initial producers, that if we are going to maintain our hold on the 
world’s market, we have to produce the quality which is sought after, and we 
recognize our responsibility there as initial producers of grain. 

With regard to any campaign which can be carried on to any large extent 
to improve our methods of farming, by the introduction of leguminous crops, 
such as sweet clover, that is, systems of farming which would raise the intrinsic 
value of our wheat, we do not have such a grip on our people as we would like 
in endeavouring to put over a program like that. We find, however, that in some 
of those districts, under those conditions, the samples are lowered detrimentally 
because of the great areas that have been under crop for a considerable period 
of time, and the intrinsic value of the wheat grown in those areas is tremendously 
reduced. We do not feel, Mr. Chairman, that one general sample should be rep- 
resentative of all conditions under which wheat is grown in western Canada. To 
some of us who have sat on the Grain Standards Board it does seem pretty hard 
when we come to compile the composite sample, and set up that composite 
sample, to find it necessary to go around with a scoop shovel and get some 
Durum wheat and a fair sprinkling of wild oats and throw it into the sample so 
that the sample shall be representative of the grain of western Canada. We 
recognize, those of us who are living in the semi-arid districts, that the average 
yield of grain which we get, compared with other districts where there is a larger 
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rainfall, is penalization enough without having our sample deteriorated so that 
it will be representative with the other drawn samples from other parts of west- 
ern Canada. 

We feel, Mr. Chairman, that we would like consideration to be given to 
the advisability of there being the two standards, if it would not be too con- 
fusing, with zoning areas that would be eligible for one standard, taking into 
consideration the protein basis for the grading of our wheat. The farmer, in 
general, is not altogether at the present time committed to that system, partly 
from lack of education, but he feels that there are at the present 
time considerable improvements that could be made under the present 
system, and that his interest could be safeguarded to a much greater extent than 
under the present system. 

I may say that in setting up the standards the members of the Grain Stan- 
dards Board, whether they represent the grain trade, or represent the farmers, 
or represent milling companies, have always had the closest co-operation one 
with the other. There is one reason that enters into it, and that is that the 
miller eventually sets the price of our wheat, and if we as farmers insisted on 
a higher or a lower standard, as the case might be, with regard to the composite 
sample that was set up, it would not benefit us financially to any great extent, 
because the price is actually set on the flour values of the wheat. In the work- 
ings of the Grain Standards Board we have found things work out very smoothly. 
It generally turns out that when the samples are brought down to the last two 
we re-inspect those drawn samples, and there is a general basis of agreement 
before the sample is passed on, which meets with the general approval of the 
representatives of all the organizations that are on that Grain Standards Board. 
There is another point I would like to bring out, Mr. Chairman, and that is in 
connection with the statutory grades, Nos. 1, 2 and 3. We find that the defini- 
tion of the statutory grades is contained in the Canada Grain Act, but the 
drawing of the sample is left to the Inspection Department, and the producer 
of grain wonders why it is necessary to leave that to one or two individuals and 
not have the Grain Standards Board also draw samples for the statutory grades 
just the same as it does for the contract grades. It does seem that a representa- 
tive body would be in as good if not in a better position to set up these stan- 
dards, say from one to six. We have not been able in our own minds to see 
clearly why it should be necessary to have just the commercial grades set up 
and not the others, by a representative board. 

That covers pretty much, Mr. Chairman, what I have to say, unless I 
digress along one or two lines with regard to what we find in connection with 
the way our cars are booked out in the country. 

The CHatrMAN: If any members of the Committee want to ask Mr. Well- 
belove any questions about the Grain Standards Board, they might do so now, 
and if we have then some time, Mr. Wellbelove can take up the other quections. 


By Mr. Carmichael: 

Q. How many members constitute the Grain Standards Board, giving the 
number, the occupation, whether they are millers, in the grain trade, or agri- 
culturists?—A. There are twenty-seven members in all. Seven I think are 
farmers’ representatives. I have a list in my grip, but I did not bring it along 
with me. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I have one here of the full Board. 


By Hon. Mr. Millar: 

Q. I would like to ask to what extent the Grain Standards Board take 
advice in performing their work, from chemists and others?—A. With regard 
to that, Mr. Chairman, Dr. Birchard, appeared before the Grain Standards 
Board last year with loaves baked from the averace Winnineg inspection samples 
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Nos. One to Six, and he went fully into the relative values of them from the 
milling standpoint, dealing also with the general appearance of the wheat, 
the slight effect which the frost had on last year’s wheat as compared with 1927, 
which was an exceptionally low milling-value wheat. All these matters were 
taken up with the Board. There has never, Mr. Chairman, been brought to bear 
upon the Board by anybody in any official capacity any influence whatever. 
Any information which has been given, has been given in an advisory capacity. 
The Board can subdivide itself into as many groups as it likes, and draw a 
dozen samples; three farmers, if they wish, can get a pail, a little measure, and a 
ticket and draw a composite sample from the type samples. They are not 
told which bags they are to go to. In those 250 bags there might be Nos. 4, 5, 
6 and Feed, but if the Board wished, they could go on right down to Feed and 
take out one or two samples to mix with No. 5. ‘We generally group up the 
representation on the Board, but nobody is bound to group with anybody in 
particular; they can use their own discretion who they will group with, or what 
particular number of bags they will take. They generally take about 30 bags, but 
they are not tied down to that; they can take all the bags they want to draw 
samples from, and the samples are voted upon then by elimination. If the 
sample you are interested in does not get enough support, you check on the 
others and you stand by a sample all the way down until you get down to the 
last two samples. When you get down to the last two samples, there is a con- 
ference again. One is too strong, another too weak, as the case may be, to 
meet with general approval. But these matters are overcome to the satisfaction 
of all concerned. There is absolutely no interference by anybody in an official 
capacity to determine what samples shall be drawn or what samples voted upon 
by the Grain Standards Board. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. I would like to ask if there has been any variation in the standards, 
taking the crop year 1927-8 and 1928-9. An impression has been left with this 
Committee by at least two witnesses that the standards were raised, or were 
higher for last year’s crop?—A. The Grain Standards Board, Mr. Chairman, 
take the type samples of the crop year as they find them, and set up a standard 
representative of the crop year, of the type samples of the crop year, without any 
great reference to the standard that has been set up in previous years, for the 
simple reason that the current year’s crop, the general aspects of the current 
year’s crop, which are the determining factors with regard to grading, may vary 
considerably as they did between 1927 and 1928. We found in 1927 a high per- 
centage of shrivelled kernels, frost-shrivelled kernels, almost identical in appear- 
ance with rust-shrivelled kernels, and while the Board, has the right to set up. 
standards to cover these rust shrivelled kernels which would be drawn pretty 
much into the Feed class, they can by vote make them Five or Six special if the 
valves warrant it. In 1927 frost and rust shrivelled were so identical in appear- 
ance that it would have been a tremendous hazard to set up a special, for the 
simple reason that the protein content would be so low that it would not be 
of any benefit to the producers, especially if the miller did not find the grain 
was as high in protein as was expected in the special. 

Q. I am not talking about Specials. I would like to ask your opinion as 
to whether the standards of this year are higher than last year; if the two were 
placed side by side, would they be graded equally on the basis of this year’s 
standards?—A. I think they would, but this year’s general sample is higher. 

Q. Why?—A. Because there were not sufficient lowering features entering 
into the grain this year as compared with last year. In last year’s crop there 
were so many deterrent features entering into it that the grade had to be kept 
low so that as large a volume as was possible of the current year’s crop could 
be marketed in the commercial grades. This year they have been equally as low, 
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on the basis of the type samples from which the samples were drawn. It is 
as representative of this year’s crop as last year’s was of the 1927 crop, although 
the two samples together have a different general appearance. There is so much 
leeway within the grade that the average buyer out in the country getting back 
grades from inspection will find the general appearance of one on the break of a 
grade and the general appearance of another sample which is on the break of a 
grade lower gives much leeway with the grade, there is no general lowering 
of the standard in the grade. 

Q. This variation in the standards from year to year causes great dissatis- 
faction amongst the farmers. Are you satisfied that the variation will always 
continue, that there will be that fluctuation from year to year in the standard 
samples, largely on account of the character of the crop, or is 1t possible to avoid 
that?—A. It does not seem possible to avoid that, under this system of grading, 
unless it is possible to insert another grade and close up the grades. By closing 
up the grades you would limit the spread from year to year and have more 
representative samples than at the present time, when there appears to be so 
much leeway within the grades. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. You have no samples of the different grades of this year with you?—A. 
I have no samples. 

Q. There was an impression throughout the country last year that after the 
Grain Standards Board met—in fact it was publicly announced throughout the 
country that the standard had been lowered from the previous year rather 
than raised?—A. I would not take it that the standard was lowered from the year 
before. 

Q. We were told, and as a matter of fact I know that after the Grain Stand- 
ards Board met, we got a lower standard than before. 


Mr. Coorrt: Who told you that? 
Mr. Donnetuy: Different elevator men. I know it myself. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Was there not.a general feeling amongst the farmers that the standard 
had been raised even before the Grain Standards Board met, as was evidenced 
at several points throughout the West. There were samples of last year’s Four; 
for instance, and this year’s Four which bore no relationship whatever and when 
the Standards Board met and realized that there was a condition existing that 
probably the standard was too high, you then lowered the standard and brought 
about the result Mr. Donnelly spoke about, in the desire of some individual to 
overcome the difficulty which was brought before this Committee last year?—A. 
There was no intention, Mr. Chairman, and no endeavour on the part of the 
Beard to bring this standard in conformity with any grade that had been made 
previous to the meeting of the Board, or in conformity with the previcus year’s 
grading. The Grain Standards Board set a standard on the general basis of 
the type samples, making the composite samples, representative of the crop as 
revealed in those type samples, without any reference to the inspection grades 
that have been made before the meeting of the Board. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. You do not take into consideration in the setting of standards the grades 
set the year before?—A. They have no guidance or bearing on the setting up 
of the current year’s standards. 

Q. Will you tell the Committee on what basis you do set these different 
commercial grades?—A. The considerations that enter into the basis on which 
they are set are, the general representative type samples that are collected in 
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these 250 oags. These are subdivided into about four sections, and these type 
samples are representative of the whole crop, or are supposed to be as nearly as 
possible representative of the whole crop conditions at the time. It is the duty 
of the Grain Standards Board to set up standards, as near to equity as possible, 
and representative of that crop, which shall come within Four, Five or Six. The 
general appearance of the composite sample which is set up by the Board is 
representative of all the deterrent factors, we will say, in the group of bags of 
drawn samples, taking into consideration, rust, frost, starchy kernels, black 
point; everything that is a deterrent factor in grading is taken into consideration 
in the composite samples, and one year’s samples cannot have a very great 
determining influence upon what the next year’s standard should be. Take it 
as between 1927 and 1928, there was quite a marked difference in the general 
aspect of our western crop. 

Q. If that is the case, it would seem to me that it would indicate that 
more of our crop would go into the higher grades, or more into the lower. I can 
understand that regardless of the condition of the crop, you must always provide 
for Four, Five, Six and Feed?—A. I take it that there would always be sufficient 
drawn type samples collected to set up these grades. I would think, Mr. Coote, 
speaking in general, that below No. 3 there will always be sufficient type samples 
to base these grades on. 

Q. I will put the question in another way: would it not be desirable to have 
the intrinsic value of the commercial grades correspond with that of the previous 
year?—A. It would be an advantage if they always corresponded in value, but 
as they vary so much in value the only thing the Grain Standards Board can 
do is to make the composite sample representative of the type samples of that 
year. 

Q. Can we take it for granted that the No. 1, 2 or 3 would correspond very 
nearly with the grades of the previous year?—-A. There is quite a difference of 
opinion with regard to that. 

Q. Should there be very much more difference between the commercial 
grades of one year and the succeeding year than between the statutory grades 
of one year and the statutory grades of the preceding year?—A. The statutory 
grades eliminate, by virtue of their definition, in some years the great bulk of 
our wheat. But that wheat has to be marketed. You then come down to the 
commercial grades, and the bulk of that wheat as a foregone conclusion has to 
be marketed in those commercial grades. The first three, the contract grades, 
by virtue of their definition and the interpretation of that definition, eliminates 
in some years the great bulk of our wheat. To prevent that getting down into 
the Feed class, or at least to make the grades sufficiently broad to meet these 
needs in any one year, there has to be a certain amount of leeway given irrespec- 
tive of the appearance of the preceding year’s crop. 

Q. Grain excluded from the contract grades must go in the commercial 
grades?—A. Yes. 

Q. The highest type of wheat kept out of the contract grades must consti- 
tute our No. 4. Why is it so difficult to make the No. 4 of one year correspond 
very closely with the No. 4 of the year before?—A. My answer to that, Mr. 
Chairman, would be that in some years there is a tremendous lot of territory 
to cover, to keep as much wheat as possible out of the feed class, and yet meet 
the requirements of the purchaser of the wheat in these commercial grades, and 
for that reason there is quite a lot of opinion swinging behind the idea that 
another grade injected there would be a leavening factor in closing up these 
grades. It is always the grower on the break of the grade who is the loser. If 
we injected another grade and closed them up, there would not be such a price 
spread between grades, and the loss would not be as great. On the other hand, 
we must not make too many grades for the initial buyer in the country or for 
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the inspectors. There might be a greater loss if you injected too many grades. 
There seems to be a volume of opinion swinging behind the idea that one more 
grade would be of tremendous benefit to the farmers in general. 

Q. One of the things we should try to secure is uniformity in grades; you 
will agree with that, I presume?—A. Perfectly. 

Q. The next thing is uniformity of grading as between succeeding years. 
Can you suggest to the Committee any way in which we can set these commer- 
cial standards so that the grades of this year will be the same as the grades of 
the previous year; that is what is causing so much dissatisfaction im the coun- 
try?—A. With the grading system based on the general appearance of the crop 
and not on the actual milling value, there will always be that discrepancy. The 
basis upon which the standard is set is the general appearance of the crop. Our 
grading system is based upon that. The only way we can overcome that diffi- 
culty at the present time, Mr. Chairman, under our grading system—I think 
we have a fair grading system, if it is tightened up and the loop-holes closed a 
little bit—the only way to overcome that is to inject another grade. You would 
then have a more limited range of appearance to incorporate in each of these 
grades. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. We can take it for granted I suppose that the object of the Grain 
Standards Board is to get together types of grain as nearly as possible of the 
same value. I think a certain chemist in Saskatchewan made a statement before 
the Grain Commission that his investigations showed that within the same 
grade he found types of wheat that varied in value to the extent of fifty per 
cent; what have you to say to that?—A. There is a great difficulty there. A 
good deal of the blame for that rests with the initial producer. He has been 
seeking after rust-resisting wheat irrespective of its milling value, and the pro- 
ducers who have evolved these new varieties are responsible for that to a great 
extent. We believe that that condition penalizes people in districts where they 
are concentrating upon wheat of high milling value. But we believe that that 
will be overcome. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Did the Standards Board not fall down a little in their judgment when 
they placed together wheats that varied so much in actual value?—A. The only 
basis upon which the Grain Standards Board make up the composite sample 
is the actual appearance of the grain. 

Q. Without its actual milling value?—A. Without its milling value. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Not taking that into consideration?—A. Exactly. 

Q. Coming back to the question I dealt with before, can you tell us any- 
thing about how American wheat is dealt with? Under No. 3 do they have 
definite standards?—A. I could not say. I would rather not say, as it would 
only be a guess. 

Q. Just a question in regard to a statement which I think you made, that 
is, that we might have different types of standards, different kinds of damaged 
wheat, for the grading of our lower grades, that is, the commercial grades; 
I wish you would enlarge upon that. Do you mean that we might have 
samples of rusted wheat, we might have samples of frosted wheat—or what had 
you in mind?—A. I had in mind the setting up of two different standards in 
some districts where wheat has been grown continuously, and where the land 
has been over-wheat-cropped. There is such a thing in the West, where men 
have been seeking by means of dual hybrids to prevent losses. That has had 
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a tremendous detrimental effect on the western wheat crop. What some of 
us had in mind was whether it would be possible to set up two standards, 
roughly divided into East and West. You can take a map of Saskatchewan 
and find where the high grades of wheat are grown, in the arid districts, swinging 
out into Alberta. The Alberta men on the Grain Standards Board have repeat- 
edly stated that the samples collected there were not altogether representative 
of Alberta samples. An effort has been made to collect as many type samples 
as possible from the Edmonton and Calgary districts, so that they would be 
present at the time the Board met. But there is still dissatisfaction with 
regard to that. What I had in mind, Mr. Chairman, was, coping with the 
difficulty of low types of wheat and whether, where it has been so long under 
cultivation, the quality of the wheat has been considerably lowered, which has 
a detrimental effect upon the milling value of our crop as a whole, and whether 
it is possible in the West to make one type of sample which is representative 
and fair to all the growers concerned in these three western provinces. 

Q. In making up the standards, you stated you took a scoopful out of 
one sack and then took a scoopful out of another and put them together. 
Suppose you did that, and one-half of the resulting samples consisted, we will 
say, of rusted, and the other half consisted largely of frozen wheat; would 
that be a proper sample to guide an inspetcing officer, a sample showing the 
result of frost entirely? Would it not be better to have a sample made up 
of frosted wheat, or wheat which would look more like the wheat he was 
called upon to grade?—A. It is never possible to make up a composite sample 
which is representative of a car lot. The human element has to enter there. 
Any representative composite sample which is drawn and set up by the Grain 
Standards Board cannot be representative of any individual car lot shipped 
from any point, because it would be practically impossible to have all these 
deterrent factors entering in on one farm which would make the car lot equal 
in general appearance to the composite sample. 

Q. Is it not possible under the present system to have a car of wheat 
presented to the inspector for grading, and a composite sample might not be 
representative of more than three per cent?—A. I take it that that would be 
possible. 

Q. Is it not making it very difficult to grade that wheat properly, under 
that system?—A. He has to draw on his own resources for an interpretation 
of the values. 

Q. Would it not lead to dissatisfaction on the part of the farmer, especially 
if he goes into the inspector’s office and sees a standard sample, especially 
if the test weight of the bushel is five or six pounds lighter than the wheat 
in the car?—A. That is one of the greatest grievances of the growers. We 
have been led to believe that weight is the determining factor in our wheat. 
But that is only one of the factors. Replying to the first part of your question, 
where the human element enters in, there will always be a divergence of opinion, 
whether right or wrong. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Will you agree that because of the variation in the crop from year 
to year it would be possible to have No. 1 or 2 wheat, and the next year accord- 
ing to the standards set, they might be graded Two or Three. One year they 
might grade No. 3 and the next year they might grade No. 2; is that possible?— 
A. I can hardly see how that would be possible, under the interpretation of the 
statutory definitions. 


By Mr. Coote: 
Q. You have already said that the human element enters into it very 
largely ?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. The very existence of your organization, the Grain Standards Board, 
proves that from year to year we cannot carry the same samples, because there 
is a change elementary or otherwise, caused by climate conditions, one year by 
frost, another year by rust. To take care of the crop you place the standard 
grade according to what vou find in the crop. While it is desirable, as Mr. 
Coote points out, to get a standard which would last for all time, that is not 
possible—I think that is apparent?—A. With regard to the statutory grade 
being more uniform by a process of elimination, you can make any grade more 
uniform, but then when you get down to your commercial grades, you want to 
incorporate all that you possibly can in those three grades, that is, the com- 
mercial grades, without having an adverse influence on the buying public of 
those grades of wheat. But in your contract grades, Mr. Chairman, you have 
the possibility there, of eliminating, under statutory definitions, the human 
element, with more leeway there. I would not say more leeway, but more basis 
for objections. Then when you get down to Nos. 4, 5 and 6, you realize that 
there are lots of good milling wheats which, on general appearance, have been 
eliminated from your statutory grades, but now you want to incorporate those 
in your commercial grades, and the general appearance has got to be incorpor- 
ated in your samples set up. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. In Alberta we have had a lot of trouble some years, because the stand- 
ards for the commercial grades, that is, tne official samples of those standards 
that could be seen in Calgary and Edmontcn contain very little of the type of 
wheat that those inspectors were grading, and many of us have come to feel that 
it would be much better if the Standards Board set initial standard samples 
for Calgary and Edmonton, that is, for all the grain that is practically going 
west to Vancouver. Do you think that that would be possible, and would it be 
preferable to the test which we now have. I believe that one year the conditions 
got so bad that the inspectors at those offices had to be furnished with new 
samples made up by the Inspectors Department because the official standard 
samples were of no use at all in grading our iow grade wheats?—A. I think, Mr. 
Chairman, that that would be well worth trying out. That was the point I 
endeavoured to make there with regard to having the two standards, to meet 
the varying conditions in different parts of western Canada. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do I understand you to say that in the setting of these standards for the 
commercial grades you do not take into consideration anything but the general 
appearance of the wheat?—-A. The general appearance, Mr. Chairman, is the 
determining factor in setting up that composite sample. 

Q. You do not take into account the baking and milling value?—A. Those 
have been under consideration, but were not a determining influence. 

Q. You did not take into account the report from Dr. Birchard on the bak- 
ing of the wheat and the milling of the wheat?—A. Not as an influence in setting 
up the standards. 

Q. Do you not think that that is the right method to grade our wheat, by 
the baking and milling value?—A. It would appear to be the most equitable to 
all concerned. 

Q. Is not that the real factor?—A. The baking and milling qualities is the 
determining price value of our wheat. 

Q. Do you not think that our Standards Board are derelict in their duty if 
they do not take into account what our Research Laboratory does at Winnipeg 
with regard to the baking and milling value of our wheat in forming those 
standards?—A. As far as that is concerned, in reply to that question, Mr. 
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Chairman, the general appearance of the kernel is no safe guard to its real 
milling value, and the Standards Board, in endeavouring to make that a deter- 
mining factor, would have no real guide in the general appearance of the kernel. 

Q. Well, this year we understand, on the report of several chemists, that the 
baking and milling values of the commercial grades are much higher than they 
were last year?—A. Very much higher. 

Q. I understand also that the standards this year have been raised. Accord- 
ing to that, if they were raised the man who sold his wheat in the early part of 
the season would get a better grade?—-A. Mr. Chairman, my statement was not 
that the standards were raised in comparison with any other grade, but that the 
standards were higher because they were based on a higher average of grade. 

Q. What do you mean, as compared to what?—A. Their milling value this 
year, 1928, compared with the 1927 milling value,—the 1928 composite sample is 
a true representation of the 1928 current crop just as the 1927 composite sample 
was a true representation of the 1927 crop. 

Q. But in making the comparison you say the standards this year are higher 
than they were last year?—A. In flour bearing qualities the standards are higher, 
but they were not set higher by comparison. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. That just happened—A. They were set on the basis of the drawn type 
samples which in themselves made up a higher composite sample, not by com- 
parison. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do you mean to say that if the ordinary man were to take the standards 
he would not be able to say that this was higher than last year’s?—A. The 
general appearance is higher, and the baking and milling standards was set by 
appearance— 

Q. And yet that appearance, you say, is higher than last year?—-A. The 
general appearance is higher, not necessarily in baking and milling values. 

Q. But our chemists have said that the baking and milling values were 
higher?—A. The Standards Board has never said that. Our chemists tell us, 
also, Mr. Chairman, that you can take a shrivelled rusty wheat running down 
to some fifty some pounds to the measured bushel that will, in protein content, 
be very high, but the only basis on which the Standards Board work is on the 
general appearance, and the relative general appearance this year is higher, 
because the bulk of our crop was higher. 

Q. Then as far as the Standards Board is concerned you never make use of 
the research laboratory in the Grain Exchange at all, that is, as far as setting 
standards are concerned? You do not use it at all, it is of no use to you?—A. I do 
not see how the Grain Standards Board could determine the milling values on 
the general appearance of all those type samples. 

Q. This is practically only the second year, but you have not used it at all— 
A. I cannot say with regard to that, Mr. Chairman. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. In the Agricultural Committee of last year there was a very strong 
expression of opinion in regard to the point which Dr. Donnelly raises, and which 
is covered by Mr. Millar’s resolution, that this should be taken into account in 
the grading of grain by the Standards Board. As a result of that feeling, and as 
a result of the report of the Agricultural Committee, the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners set about to improve the laboratories in existence in order to deter- 
mine the milling and baking value of western wheat. This was done, I think you 
will realize, in order to help the Grain Standards Board to deal more equitably 
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than they have in the past, in an endeavour to’ arrive at the baking and milling 
values of our various grades. And I think it is safe to say that it was the 
opinion of the Agricultural Committee last year that this factor should be taken 
into account. Mr. Millar’s resolution that protein should be made a factor in 
the grading of grain was referred to this Committee, and it is because of the 
reference of Mr. Millar’s resolution to the Committee that we are investigating 
the operations of your Board. I think you will agree with me that whatever 
work the inspectors do in grading the grain is largely dependent upon the samples 
given them to grade from, is that not so?—A. That would be correct. 

Q. And that the Inspection Department is in a very bad position with a 
farmer in the country if that farmer supplies a wheat which he knows is of a 
high milling value, and if that high milling value is not taken into account in 
the setting of the standards it causes dissatisfaction between the farmer and the 
inspector, because the farmer knows he has a high protein wheat, and a good 
wheat, and the inspector knows that he must inspect on the appearance of the 
sample.—A. Mr, Chairman, I appreciate very much the work of Dr. Birchard 
in his laboratory. It is eventually going to bring about a clearer understanding 
with regard to the milling value of our wheat. At the present time I take it 
that the determining factor in setting up our standards is the general physical 
appearance of the wheat irrespective of its milling or protein content. 

Q. The question that I want to ask you is this, that when Dr. Birchard 
presented his loaves last year to your Grain Standards Board, did he not make 
representations to you that this year’s stock had a very high milling appearance 
among the very low grades?—-A. He made that statement. 

Q. And was it not said by your Board to Dr. Birchard that the samples 
which he took were not fair average samples, and did he not then take another 
set of samples from the head of the lakes and mill those and bake those again 
in his endeavour to have the high protein value in this year’s crop made a 
factor by your Board in grading?—A. I was not aware that Dr. Birchard 
baked the second samples on any representations from the Board at all. Dr. 
Birchard’s samples were brought into the Board Meeting, and were inspected 
by the Board, on the 24th October, the first day that the Board met, but I 
do not know of anything being said by the Board which could have influenced 
Dr. Birchard in procuring samples to bake a second batch. 

Q. Well, I am just stating what I was told. 


Mr. Fansuer (last Mountain): It was the Board of Grain Commissioners 
that asked for that second set of samples. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. The point is this: can the Grain Standards Board, which by Act of 
Parliament sets up those grades for the Inspection Department, not make use 
of the laboratories which we have set up, and which we are spending a lot of 
money on, to determine this factor which is so important to the farmer? Is there 
no way that you can suggest to this Committee by which the facts we are 
bringing out through our laboratory in Winnipeg can be made use of by your 
Grain Standards Board?—A. The only way, Mr. Chairman, in which it seems 
to me, on the spur of the moment, it could logically be made to be of advantage 
to us, as producers, and as a Standards Board, is for the actual milling values 
of our wheat to be determined very early in the crop season. The Standards 
Board should meet earlier in the crop season, and the miller then would know 
what the actual milling value of our wheat was, so that the price reflex would 
be something of a fair representation of that. Entering into that, we get the 
curse of the whole thing, mixing, which is not working to the benefit of the. 


producers. 
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Q. That is just the answer I wanted to get, Mr. Wellbelove. I have 
striven with the Board of Grain Commissioners to endeavour to make samples 
of every commercial grade that you determine, and I cannot see the difficulty 
that you would have in the milling and baking each sample you set up for a 
commercial grade. If after milling and baking you find that it has extra baking 
qualities which should step it up, why could not the Standards Board recon- 
vene the following day, or the following week, and move these grades forward if 
they have the milling value. When I called Mr. Boyd by long distance telephone 
and asked him to have your Board reconvene—and the Winnipeg Committee did 
reconvene—it was for the purpose of seeing whether or not you had obtained 
what were high protein wheats, and it seems to me that you could recommend 
to this Committee that the various grades determined in the commercial grades 
had better milling and baking values, and if the milling and baking value was 
found to be in line with the grades you had set up no change would be necessary. 
But if after baking and testing these wheats you found that your grades were 
unfair, and your six was better, you could move it up. All that happened this 
year—I think you will agree with me—was that immediately your grain was 
graded, and the commercials were set, the Board of Grain Commissioners had 
to notify the buyers in Europe that, in their opinion, our lower grades had a 
very high baking and milling value. As a member of the Standards Board 
who has had a lot of experience, 1 would lke you to give us your opinion as 
to what could be done in milling and baking these various samples to determine 
for the producer the value of these lower grades?—A. As I have stated, Mr. 
Chairman, if the samples were drawn earlier in the crop season, with another 
slight change to close up the spreads, the price value should always be, if 
mixing is eliminated, a true reflex of the milling value of those wheats. There 
would be no need for a readjustment of samples. The price reflex would always 
go right back to the consumer. 

Q. I wish you would stay with this one question. The next subject which 
the Committee is going to take up is the evil of mixing. But let us suppose 
that there was no mixing. Let us suppose that there was straight selling so 
that we are getting the best we can out of our grades; let us suppose that 
grades were sold without mixing at all. In your opinion, is there a method by 
which we can improve the operations of the Standards Board?—A. The general 
appearance and the actual milling value of the grades from year to year will 
always vary, the same as it is done, perhaps with not as wide a spread as 
between 1927 and 1928. Bu it seems to me that the natural sequence of things 
would be that the price would be determined year by year on the actual milling 
value of these grades. Readjustment would not be necessary if a laboratory 
test were made early in the crop season, and if buyers were made conversant 
with what the actual protein and flour milling content of our grain actually was, 
what it was worth to them in dollars and cents. I do not see where a re- 
adjustment of grades would be necessary. 

Q. You think the supplying of the information as to the milling value 
would reflect itself immediately on the price in the European market?—A. I 
think that information should be in the hands of the miller before he begins 
handling the current year’s crop or in the initial stages of his handling. 

Q. You are on the most important Board which has to do with handling 
grain, a Board which can affect, in my opinion, the returns to the farmer the 
most of any Board that handles grain, or that has to do with the grain trade. 
You agree with me that there are just two countries in the world that are selling 
their grain on government certificate, Canada and the United States. You 
realize that all the other grain of the world is marketed on samples. I think 
you realize also that our grading system is of tremendous value to Canada. I 
am speaking of the country as a whole, and that on our Dominion Government 
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certificate we get a higher value for half a bin of wheat sent out on a govern- 
ment certificate than we would get for the other half bin if we put it on the 
Liverpool market. If an organization like the Wheat Producers Association, 
with their members owning their own country houses, their own terminals, were 
to take a bin of wheat and send half of it over on government certificate, and 
send half of it over on sample, they would get a better return for the half bin that 
they sent over on government certificate than they would for the half bin 
that they sent over on sampie. Is it not essential that that grain for milling 
purposes, for which it is always bought in Europe, should be known and 
determined on this side of the water, so that that government certificate would 
have still more value, is that not desirous?—A. It would be, Mr. Chairman, a 
great advantage. But the view that is held by some of our producers that a 
grade should be allowed to incorporate practically everything that is grown 
under the name of wheat would have a detrimental effect on our produce on 
the world’s market. I think the standards as set up should be maintained year 
by year, and another grade brought in so that there can be a general closing 
up, if necessary. But a general lowering of the standard would have a very 
detrimental effect on the price reflex back to the producer. If the actual 
milling value of our grain was determined before the movement, earlier in the 
crop season, it would be a decided advantage to us as producers. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. What do you mean by another grade put in? Would it be a grade 
under six, or another grade between grades?—A. Well, one grade between six and 
feed, and a general closing up of the margin on which the other grades are 
set up. 

Q. Just one grade?—A. If one grade were brought in there, and a general 
closing up, there would be less leeway; less discrepancies would be apparent in 
each individual grade. 

Q. Do you mean between four and six?—A. Yes, between four and six. 

Q. Without any change of six?—A. Without any change of six, although 
six could dip down a little lower into the feed class without any detrimental 
effect in a year like this. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Considerable has been said about the values of the different grades, and 
much has been said about the value of certain types. Is this not frequently a 
matter of discussion before the Grain Standards Board, where certain types of 
grain shall go, and is that not where the work of Dr. Birchard and the chemical 
laboratory would come in? For instance, I cite the case of bran frosted wheat 
which is only one of many; is that not frequently a matter of discussion and 
consideration by your Board as to where that type shall go?—A. There is a basis 
there for discussion. 

Q. How much damage the frost has done?—A. As to how much damage 
has been done, but from year to year it can never be determined exactly what 
a deteriorating effect frost damage will have on any current crop year until that 
wheat is milled. 1927 had a very, very adverse influence, this year, frost coming 
in August; although the general appearance was somewhat marked, the ill effect 
of the frost on the wheat from a milling standpoint was not so marked. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. You said, in answer to Mr. Malcolm’s question, that you thought it was 
to our interests that the standard should be maintained. Just what do you 
mean by that? Do you mean the appearance of that standard, or do you mean 
the milling quality?—-A. The milling quality which is based on the appearance 
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as far as the Standards Board is concerned. They work on general appearance 
mostly. The milling quality does enter in, to a certain extent, but is not a deter- 
mining factor. The higher we make our standards in the grades the better it 
is for the farmer, if we can close up the gap between number six and feed. 

Q. I take it that this standard that you wish to maintain must be the mill- 
ing quality. Appearance is not going to mean much to any type unless it is 
accompanied by milling quality?—A. Yes, but under the present system the 
farmer sells on appearance. 

Q. Yes, but the Standards Board are setting these standards. I find, in 
Section 79 of the Grain Act, where it makes provision for a grain research 
laboratory. It says:— 


“79. (1) The Board of Grain Commissioners shall maintain an effi- 
cient and adequately equipped laboratory for grain research work and 
for the purpose of assisting the Chief Inspector and the Grain Standards 
Board in determining the grades and the milling value of grain.” 


Now, I am unable to understand why the Grain Standards Board now do not 
make use of the work of our research laboratory. There is, to my mind, no 
reason why all the different types of damaged grain that are in the laboratory 
should not be accompanied by a baking test showing the value of this grain, 
and I do not see why that could not be used by the Standards Board in setting 
the official standards for commercial grades—A. Mr. Chairman, with regard to 
the type samples that are drawn, in general appearance some of those type 
samples might be identical, but in the actual milling there might be a wide 
spread. Once that composite sample is set up, if the actual milling value of that 
composite sample, commercial grades 4, 5 and 6, was determined by our research 
laboratory, and the miller was familiar with the actual milling values of those 
wheats, or of those samples, then it would have a very, very beneficial effect in 
the marketing of our crop. 

Q. That means that the Standards Board would then be making use of the 
work of the laboratory, and really making use of the results of their experi- 
ments, assisting them in making those grades?—A. Rather more, Mr. Chair- 
man. The laboratory would be using the standard sample as set up, and in- 
formation then would be based on that established sample. As I tried to point 
out there, the general appearance of the grade is no real genuine guide as to its 
milling value. You can get half a dozen samples which, in general appearance, 
are identical, and if Dr. Birchard had taken an analytical test of one of those it 
would not be the real true guide to the Standards Board as to whether or not 
they were identical. But once your composite sample is drawn and is passed in 
as the standard for that grade, and the laboratory test taken on the basis of 
that, and the customer made acquainted as to the actual milling value of that, 
based on that grade, then you are away to a good start. 

Q. Yes, but would it not be desirable when you are fixing them to fix them 
as near as possible to the grades of the previous year, and in some relation to 
each other, so that there is the right difference, for instance, in the milling value 
between 3 and 4, between 4 and 5, and between 5 and 6, and if you do not make 
use of the work of the laboratory in connection with all those samples before you 
endeavour to mix them together and set a standard, it seems to me it is a very 
haphazard way of doing things, and you have no idea of what the result is going 
to be until the laboratory makes a baking test of each one of your samples?—A. In 
reply to that question, Mr. Chairman, one year’s current crop could not be the 
determining factor in setting up the standard for next year’s current crop. There 
are elements entering in during the growing and maturing stage of that grain 
which have such an influence on the actual cash value of that grain from the 
millers standpoint that one year’s general appearance of crop could not be the 
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general basis on which the other could be set up. And then the difference enter- 
ing into the type, the different values of identical types, the different milling 
values of identical drawn samples, would be so conflicting, that the only deter- 
mining factor that any board can have in the final analysis is the general appear- 
ance of the wheat in those grades, because all of that wheat, once you get past 
your contract grade to your feed, all of that wheat, irrespective of its milling 
value, has got to be incorporated at the present time in those three commercial 
grades. You have to find a place for it, or put it down, into the feed class. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. You have said that the Grain Standards Board should meet as early 
as possible?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is only going to be a few days after the Grain Standards Board meets 
and gets the samples before our research laboratories determine the baking 
value?—A. Certainly. 

Q. Why not withhold your decision until that is done?—A. I do not just 
see how, Mr. Chairman, exactly what effect that would have. The samples are 
set for the grade between No. 3 and Feed, and we have to set it irrespective of 
its milling value. If the Grain Standards Board sat and defined just exactly 
what should go into No. 4, No. 5 or No. 6, and then the laboratory test was 
made on the basis of that composite sample, and the miller is made acquainted 
with the actual value of that wheat, I think that is as conclusive as we can 
get it. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. If, after making four, five or six composite samples, it were shown that 
No. 5, which you said had the appearance, and which was shown to have some 
high milling value, but which actually had as high a milling value as No. 4, 
would you not then try and reset your samples?—A. I think price values should 
adjust that. 

Q. But you say that the value on the Liverpool Corn Exchange is deter- 
mined by the milling value of the wheat, and you admit that the appearance 
might go so far in judging the milling value that No. 5 might be as good as 
No. 4?—A. I do not think I said that. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Why should you grade them differently?—A. One point I would like a 
reply to is, that I do not see how you could miss Four and get down into No. 5, 
and incorporate in No. 5 samples which would be of better milling value than 
No. 4, when the general conditions under which the crop was grown would be 
such that the ill effects that appear in the No. 4 would be accentuated in No. 5? 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Is this not possible? Say there is a spread of twenty cents between 
No. 4 and No. 6; in some years there might be a spread of fifteen cents between 
No. 4 and No. 5, or fifteen cents between No. 5 and No. 6. The next year, 
according to the system upon which you suggest we should work, there might 
be ten cents between No. 4 and No. 5 and five cents between No. 5 and No. 6. 
It seems to me that it should be an important point for the Grain Standards 
Board to set samples so that the grade resulting therefrom will have a uniform 
spread in price; it seems to me that that is the object in setting these grades, 
and if you do not know when completing your work what the milling value will 
be, it seems better to say that you will wait a day or a day and a half until the 
laboratory can make baking tests, and if Four and Five are closer than Five 
and Six, you might change Five so that it might be nearer the centre between 
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Four and Six. It seems to me that that would be desirable—A. You have to 
take into consideration, Mr. Chairman, the thousand and one buyers back in 
the country who buy upon appearance. 

Q. I suggest that you endeavour to make the grades uniform with those of 
the year before. I understood you to say that you gave no consideration to 
that at all. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: For heaven's sake tell them that the purchasing is all 
done on sample, and if you start to incorporate protein content as a basis of 
judgment, what a mess we are going to have. Now that we are complaining 
about the difference in the appearance of the sample from year to year. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Your argument has proven this year that when No. 4 went on the 
market there was a big spread between No. 4 and No. 3. Immediately they 
knew that, the difference in the value of No. 4 came up. If we could get the 
information suggested by Mr. Coote, well and good, but it does not matter 
whether you set your sample first and then the milling value, or set the milling 
value first and then the sample—A. You have to bear in mind the initial pur- 
chaser out in the country is using the general appearance as the basis for setting 
up your samples. At the present time you take the appearance as a factor in 
determining the value, and it is recognized as the main determining factor in 
the grading system, and if your analytical test is the approved basis for the 
composite sample you would have conflict back in the country by basing your 
initial grading on appearance, and your standard sample on milling values. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. You said you did not make any attempt to make the grades of this 
year similar to those of previous years?—A. That is correct; all we deal with 
is the group of drawn samples, those 250 type samples which are representative 
of the current crop. 


By Hon. Mr. Black: 

Q. Are those 250 bags graded according to the standards of the previous 
years?—A. The Standards Board is free to go anywhere in the room. These 
bags are grouped in the room into four groups. Each bag is numbered, the 
weight per measured bushel is marked on the index bag. Any three men who 
wish to draw samples from the type samples can go to any of those type samples 
and make up their composite samples irrespective of which group they are in. 


By Mr, “Lucas: 
Q. From what localities do these samples ecome?—A. The inspector would 
be more able to tell you that than myself. We do not know the localities. All 


we know is that there is as much variation in general in these type samples 
as in the current year’s crop. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Is it not true that as a result of experimentation in protein in the 
United States, it has been found necessary to test the standard and would it not 
be necessary to test your standard as soon as you set it, and subsequently to 
test further shipments as they came along, because in each year the variety of 
protein might vary according to the crop? 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: And weather conditions. 

The Witness: There would be a slight variation. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Did you see the standards under which our grain was disposed of in the 
month of September and the early part of October of this last year, the 
standards upon which the men were doing the grading in Winnipeg, in the late 
part of September, and early in October?—A. The average Winnipeg inspections 
are available to us. 

Q. Did you see the actual standards upon which these men were basing 
their judgment on the grain that was brought there at that time?—A. One 
standard holds good until another is set up. 

Q. But did you see these standards this last year; in September did you 
see the standards upon which they were grading in those months of last year?— 
A. Each member of the Board has a sample of the standard set in the previous 
year, which holds good until another is set up. 

Q. But did you go to the Inspection Department and see them?—A. We 
do not check upon the Inspection Department. 

Q. There is an impression that during September of this last year there was 
a different standard to what was set up in 1927, and I want to know whether 
the standards under which they were grading in September 1928 were the same 
as in 1927 or not?—-A. I take it that that is outside our province as a Board. 

Q. I ask you personally if you saw them?—A. No. So far as we know, 
the 1927 composite sample should be the basis of grading until the 1928 is set 
up. Back in the country the farmers bone of contention is that so much of 
our crop is marketed on samples which are not representative of the current 
year’s crop. 

Q. But did they buy this year on the standard set up in 1927 or not?— 
A. I am not in a position to answer that question. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon) : 

Q. Last evening we were trying to find out who was responsible for calling 
together this Grain Standards Board, can you tell us that?—A. Dr. Bell, the 
Secretary of the Grain Standards Board, notifies us five or six days in advance 
when the Board is to meet. I understand his practice is that when sufficient 
type samples have been collected to warrant the calling of the Board together, 
he does so. That is all I know about it. 

Q. You do not know whether the Board of Grain Commissioners are 
primarily responsible? He gets a notice from the Inspection Department?— 
A. I take it that that is where it originates. 


The CuHatrMAN: That is a proper question to address to the Board of 
Grain Commissioners. 


The Wrrness: We have no authority for stating exactly when we will be 
called again. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 


Q. You said a while ago that you are called together a little too late?— 
A;, Yes: 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. The Inspection Department gathers the samples?—A. They gather the 
samples. I take it that the chief inspector notifies Dr. Bell, the Secretary of 
the Grain Standards Board, that sufficient samples have been collected to be 
representative of the current year’s crop. We are then called upon to set up 
the standards on the samples. 
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Q. It has been stated that about eighty million bushels were shipped out 
before the standards were set?—-A. The Inspection Department would be able 
to verify those figures. I understood that about eighty million bushels had been 
marketed at that time, in September and October. You have also to take into 
consideration the grain which had passed out of the growers’ hands on storage 
and cash tickets. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. It would be quite possible that there were 120 million bushels in the 
elevators in the country ?—A. I would not like to hazard any guess upon that. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. I wonder if you have had brought to your attention section 42 of the 
Grain Act, which says,— 


“A grain standards board shall be summoned for the establishment 
of commercial grades and the selection of samples thereof whenever the 
chief inspector or three members of the said board notify the chairman 
of the said board that such a course is necessary.” 


It seems to me that if three members of the Board think that it is time 
they were called together, all they have to do is to notify the Chairman of the 
Board.—A. Until the material is there to set up the standards, for the current 
year’s crop, there is no advantage in that; but as to any subsequent meeting 
of the Board, that section would apply. In the initial stages, I do not see where 
any good purpose could be served by any three members calling a meeting until 
the material is there to work with. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. I take it that the Committee are pretty well through with questioning 
you with regard to samples. Is there anything that you can suggest that will 
help the Standards Board?—A. The calling in or the getting in of the type 
samples, Mr. Chairman, is a matter which is causing quite a lot of difficulty 
and quite a lot of trouble out in the country. It does seem to me that it 
would be possible—I do not know just how you could set the machinery work- 
ing, but we have in connection with the Pools and the larger organizations the 
growing crop under continuous survey. Any climatic conditions which adversely 
affect the crop, such as frost, rust, excessive moisture in any locality, those 
should be all noted systematically, and from all the different zones in the 
province type samples could be expressed in, which would bring the Board 
together I think at a far earlier date than at the present time, and still have 
representative samples from the province 

Q. Is that the only suggestion you care to make?—A. An extra grade. I 
would recommend that that have your consideration, the putting in of an extra 
grade between No. 3 and Feed. It would have the effect of closing up these 
grades. The biggest loser is the man whose wheat is right on the break of the 
grade; he is the biggest loser the whole way through. By injecting one extra 
grade, if the general appearance of the different grades were pronounced enough 
to warrant you taking that step without raising too much conflict in the minds 
of the elevator men, I would recommend that to your consideration. On the 
other hand, if we have too many grades, there will not be distinction enough 
between the grades. The elevator man is going to play safe, and we will be 
the greater losers. But it does seem to me that there should be a closing up 
of grades. Each grade would be more compact within itself, and the price 


values would not be spread over such a large field. 
(Mr. John Wellbelove.] 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Mr. Weilbelove, I understood you to say at the beginning that you were 
a farmer in Western Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that you were conversant with the farmers’ complaints, the com- 
plaints the farmers have in regard to the marketing of their crops at the present 
time. Will you tell the Committee what the farmer complains of? I do not 
mean to refer to the standards. What is the one thing he suffers from at 
the present time?—A. At the present time he considers the biggest curse is the 
big profits that come from mixing and the lowering of the values of his wheat 
on the world’s market. He realizes that there should be equitable charges for 
the gathering, the forwarding, and the marketing of his wheat, but he does 
object to the mixing of his wheats, which has a lowering effect on values in 
the world’s markets. He does object also to hidden profits between the 
producer of the grain and the consumer. The farmer is getting to the stand- 
point where he realizes that his interest in that grain does not rest when he 
disposes of it to an intermediary buyer; his interest in that grain continues 
until it is placed on the world’s markets for the consuming public. Anything 
that enters in as a factor in the lowering of those grades from the time the 
grain passes out of the hands of the initial producer until that grain price 
is set by the consumer, anything that enters in there, either mixing or anything 
else, means a detrimental factor in the reflex price back from the consumer 
to the producer, and is something that at the present time he thinks should 
be removed. 

Q. Does he demand the eliminating of mixing entirely?—A. The commer- 
cial organizations are prepared to make some slight concessions along that line. 
The grower as a grower cannot see why at any one time No. 4 wheat that is 
bought back in the country gathered into a terminal from all points of the com- 
pass, and the out-turn sample should not be fairly representative of the in-take 
sample; he cannot see why he should make any wide concession to prevent a 
collection of grain that has been gathered into the terminal under one grade, 
why any concession should be made in that grade to market that grade. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Do you think he is demanding that an attempt should be made to stop 
the diverting of cars and that the average going into the terminal should be 
nearer to what passes the initial inspection point, the same as at the shipping 
point?—A. He takes a very strong stand with regard to the diversion of cars. 
The man who gets the advantage of the sample market without its penalties 
does not recommend himself very strongly to the producer of wheat. 

With regard to the proxy system in the car order book, that is abused at a 
good many points. Shipments are blocked by the proxy system. A little lee- 
way is necessary to enable the man who finds it physically impossible to be 
present to sign for his car, to appoint a proxy to do so. As a general principle 
the farmer is asking that the proxy system be abolished. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Certain recommendations have been made to the Committee by officers 
of the Pool. You are speaking as a farmer?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think one of the recommendations you make with regard to the car 
order book is that only one proxy should be allowed. That recommendation 
having been made by the officers of the Pool, it will be agreeable to you?—A. 
It will be agreeable to me. ; 


Q. You are speaking now as a farmer?—A. Yes. 
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Q. You think that the right of the selection of cars by the mills should be 
prohibited?—A. Exactly. 

Q. One of the pool officers last night gave the Committee evidence to the 
effect that the Pool had recently declined to allow this to go on any longer; he 
stated that the Pool was not relying on any further selection of cars by the 
mill, but admitted that they had previously done so. You are in accord with 
that?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the third place, on the question of mixing, which is going to take up 
the time of the Committee in connection with grades, we would like to have the 
benefit of your opinion upon that. The Pool officers said that they had come 
to an agreement among the three provincial pools, that the raising of the 
standard of the out-turn at the terminal elevators to seventy-five on the average 
and twenty-five on the minimum would to a large extent eliminate mixing, and 
they recommended that as an amendment to the Act. Are you in favour of 
that recommendation or are you in favour of the complete elimination of mix- 
ing, by statute?—A. That is a step in the right direction, but at the same time 
it is a concession to the man who is growing low-grade wheat. While that 
twenty-five per cent minimum has already shown up in the general inspections 
at initial shipping points, it is difficult to prove conclusively to the farmer why 
it should be necessary again to take twenty-five per cent of the minimum and 
mix with seventy-five per cent of the average crop for out-turn standard. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. In other words, he does not believe in having two bases, one for the 
farmer and one for the outgoing?—A. He objects to that strongly. We recog- 
nize that the organizations are closer to the purchaser than we are on the farm. 
While he is in favour of the gradual elimination, the ultimate elimination of 
mixing is his absolute goal. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. There is one other point: you contend that the farmer loses by mixing; 
that if some intermediary comes between him and the ultimate consumer he 
loses; if somebody is allowed to take the profit between him and the ultimate 
consumer. Fifty per cent of our grain, or possibly more, is handled by the co- 
operative selling organizations. Is there any loss by mixing, do you think, even 
with a co-operative organization, laying aside the question of quality, which 
is always a factor; do you think there is a loss on the Liverpool market by sell- 
ing mixed grain, if even sold by the Pools?—A. I would not like to speak with 
any authority about any advantage the Pool derives, but in regard to mixing, 
you will have an awful job to prove to the farmer in the country that he gets 
any advantage out of mixing when he has no control oi it from the elevator to 
the terminal. We have been preaching throughout Western Canada that we 
have to raise our standards of production. If we go out and preach that gospel, 
and the Dominion of Canada allows the lowering of that standard, on out-turn 
you cannot convince the farmer that it is necessary to raise that standard of 
production, and just as soon as he loses that viewpoint your position on the 
world’s markets is gone, because he might as well cultivate Durums and other 
low grades as not. We have to bring every possible influence to bear on the 
farmer to show that there is uniformity of opinion as to what should be done 
with the grain from the time it leaves the wagon box until it gets to the Liver- 
pool market. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You spoke of the seventy-five per cent and the twenty-five per cent. 
Do you know any reason why we should not go to the ultimate goal instead 
of going slowly?—A. As a farmer, I do not. 
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By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. May I ask this question as to the out-turn from the terminal elevators. 
The standards are fixed there by the inspection officers. Do you think there 
would be any advantage if that should be referred to the Standards Board; do 
you think that would create a feeling of more confidence?—A. I think it would 
lead to more uniformity, Mr. Chairman, and anything that leads to uniformity 
would lead to confidence, or would be quite a factor in creating confidence. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. May I refer to your evidence, where you intimated that there was a 
very wide disinclination on the part of the Gram Standards Board to set the 
standard on any other basis than appearance, that is, by the baking of loaves 
as illustrated by Dr. Birchard. Was appearance not entirely disregarded, and 
is that not a reason why the buyers of our wheat on the other side buy on the 
basis of appearance, and that those standards must be set on the basis of appear- 
ance?—A. I think that Dr. Birchard’s work is of tremendous importance to us 
as producers of grain, as confirming the standards set up, but as outlined in my 
previous evidence. I do not see how it can be decided on anything but appear- 
ance. Dr. Birchard’s evidence should not be the determining factor, but it is 
invaluable to us to have the milling value of that grade confirmed, once it is 
established. 


By Mr. Carmichael: 

Q. The honourable Mr. Stewart asked for your recommendations as to 
what should be incorporated into the Act, such as the getting in of the samples 
earlier, and the extra grade. You also made mention that after the standards 
were set up it would be advisable to have milling and baking tests made of 
such samples. Would you consider it advisable that it should be made obliga- 
tory by statute, or by some regulation, that such tests should be made and the 
results given out at the earliest date possible?—A. I think, Mr. Chairman, it 
would be of decided advantage to us as producers if it were made obligatory by 
statutory regulation, for the simple reason that we have a definite goal to which 
we are aiming. We are now offering the product of our farmers on the world’s 
markets on its appearance, not on its milling value. It would be of tremendous 
value to us as farmers if it were made obligatory by legislation. 


Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. You think there is an educational campaign on in the West in regard 
to the value of protein, on the basis of valuation. That is taking place on the 
Grain Standards Board as well as elsewhere?—A. Certainly. 


The CHamMan: I take it that the Committee will now release Mr. Well- 
belove. 

Hon. Mr. Matcots:: I would move a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Well- 
belove for the clarity and conciseness of his evidence this morning. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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House oF CoMMONS, 
Tuourspay, April 11, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
4.20 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Kay, presiding. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order. 


We finished yesterday with Mr. Wellbelove, and Mr. Serls another member 
of the Standards Board is present. Will Mr. Serls please come forward. 


GEORGE SERLS called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Serls, I understand you are a member of the Standards Board. Is 
that right?—A. Yes. The first thing I would like to know is what is wanted. 
What do you expect? 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Mr. Chairman, I think Mr. Serls has brought up a 
very important matter in connection with the evidence to be taken before this 
Committee. Each witness is covering a large amount of ground that has been 
covered by the former witness, and I would suggest first, that Mr. Serls—this is 
just by way of suggestion—tell us in what way he thinks the Grain Act might be 
amended to make it easier, better or smoother working for the Standards Board. 
That is the matter we are discussing just now. 

If each witness is going to be taken over the Grain Act in all its ramifications, 
we will be here all summer. But there are a few important things which this 
Committee is investigating, and one is in what way can we, as members of the 
Committee, assist in suggesting amendments to the Act itself which will assist in 
tightening it up, if necessary, or make it easier for the Standards Board to 
operate. 


The CHatrMAN: Before you go on, Mr. Serls, I would like to endorse and 
repeat what Mr. Stewart has said about the members leading the witnesses all 
over the field. We expect to have witnesses who are experts on the different 
phases of the Grain Act, and it would be very much better in every way if the 
members of the Committee would contine themselves to the subject on which the 
witness is an expert. 

Mr. Serls is on the Standards Board, and that is what we have been dis- 
cussing at the last two meetings? 


Mr. Minuar: Mr. Wellbelove was questioned on the details of the Grain 
Standards Board, and I thought he was asked about details which he, as a new 
member of the Board, was hardly able to answer. I think some of the members 
would like to have more details from Mr. Serls than they could obtain from 
Mr. Wellbelove. I know I have some questions I would like to ask. 


The Witness: As far as the changing of the Grain Act, as far the Standards 
Board is concerned, £ do not see that anything can be done. That is a matter, 
I would say, entirely for the Standards Board to figure out for themselves. As 
I understood from Mr. Wellbelove, the question asked him was why they could 
not get these standards set earlier. Well, my experience has been, over a good 
number of years, that some years we get the samples much sooner than others. 
For instance, last fall we had good weather conditions, and when we have a 
season of that kind we always get the samples for the Standards earlier. About 
the 9th or 10th October they were procured this year. The usual time has been 
around the 25th October. 
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You must understand that the season has more to do with that than any- 
thing else. For instance, they start harvesting, and then weather conditions 
get bad, with rain. If you get your samples right at the very start, before the 
rains came, and then the rain comes and bleaches the wheat or sprouts the 
wheat, together with other climatic conditions, your standards will not represent 
the crop of the country. Then what are you going to do? Some say, Well, we 
will make a new standard. The standards when made are distributed all over 
the world. If you had to recall those standards and make new ones, you would 
upset the whole marketing of our crop, in mv opinion. 

As far as the Canada Grain Act is concerned, in connection with the 
standards, it describes what shall be done and then it is left to the Chief 
Inspector and members of the Beard to carry it out. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. There is no complaint about the personnel of the Board, as far as 
you know?—A. Not that I ever heard, no. 

Q. And that difficulty about getting the samples earlier, Mr. Serls, either 
too early, or too late, that has been a difficulty which you have experienced 
since the Board has been established?—A. Yes. 

Q. It depends upon climatic conditions?—-A. Altogether on the time of 
the harvest. 


By Mr. McIntosh: 


Q. On the whole, you could speed it up somewhat, could you not?—A. It 
has always been the object of the Chief Inspector to speed it up to the very 
limit, knowing the necessity for doing so. It has never been delayed a minute 
longer than possible. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Then you say, Mr. Serls, the deciding factor as to when the Grain 
Standards Board shall be called is the weather rather than the standards.— 
A. The weather conditions, as a rule. As far as I can see, I do not think I can 
tell you more than you have been told on this matter, unless you want to 
ask questions. 

Q. In drawing the samples to be used by the Grain Standards Board, is 
it the hope to get a sample of every type of wheat that is likely to come forward 
in that season?—A. The way, in getting the samples, is to get type samples from 
every district in the three provinces. 

Q. Every district?—A. Yes. You would not get them from every station, 
but they cover the districts in the three provinces. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. I notice in the composition of the Board that the producers are repre- 
sented on the Board.—A. Yes. 

Q. And the technical agriculturists, the grain trade, and the mills. I notice 
you are down here as a technical man on the Standards Board. Is there any- 
thing you can tell us, as a technical man, that Mr. Wellbelove failed to tell us 
yesterday as a farmer representative on that Board?—A. I do not know why 
I am down there as a technical man. I do not understand that at all. ' 


Hor. Mr. Matcoum: As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, there were sup- 
posed to be Just two classes on the Standards Board, the producers and those 
in the trade. When I was analyzing the list, I divided it as it is here; those 
who are actually farmers, and the professors at the colleges. I made them up 
in that way rather for my own convenience. 
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The Witness: There is one thing I would like to say, and that is in regard 
to the question asked of Mr. Welibelove in regard to the matter of the old 
standards, the previous year’s standards. He stated that there was no attention 
paid to them. 

At all times, since I have been connected with the Board, the standard 
samples of the previous year, and the average samples of the inspection of the 
present crop up until the time of the meeting of the Standards Board, are always 
before the Standards Board. And it has always been calculated that we work as 
near as possible to the previous year’s standard, if not in appearance at least in 
milling value. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. As far as judgment can determine?—A. Yes, the idea is to keep the 
Standards as uniform in value from year to year as is possible with the con- 
ditions of the crop. 

Q. Are any of those samples sent in by express, or are they all drawn from 
the cars as they are received in Winnipeg?—A. We used to get our samples 
from the agents of the Line Elevator Companies throughout the country sent 
in by express, in two bushel samples. But we found that fifty per cent of those 
samples were of no value to make Standards. The agents would send in wheat 
that would be wet, wheat that would be smutty, or with mixtures of other grains, 
so that they could not be used at all for making the Standard. Then we selected 
our samples from the cars at the time of inspection. We would select cars that 
would be suitable for the making of Standards and from the different districts, 
and wire Fort William to take a bag out of those cars; and those samples would 
come back to Winnipeg for the Standards meeting. We found it very much 
more successful in that way. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. Is that the system which you pursue now?—A. Yes, that is the system 
in vogue now. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. The samples on which the Grain Standards Board would operate would 
not contain all the types of grain that would be received?—A. What do you 
mean by all the types of grain? Do you mean the different varieties of grain? 

Q. I mean all the different types of grain—do you try to get as many 
different types of grain from the country, or do you select different types for 
your own purposes?—A. Certain types or certain varieties, do you mean? 

Q. You spoke of some that were entirely unsuited—why so?—A. I told 
you, on account of being wet, or on account of being smutty, or for other reasons. 

Q. That is types which would not be accepted?—A. You would not make 
a Standard with wet wheat, nor you would not make a Standard with smutty 
wheat in it; and that was our trouble. 

Q. But you would try to procure all the types which would be permitted 
to go into the lower straight grades?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Mr. Serls, before establishing a Standard, do you send out to the 
country, to the elevators, or have you an organization of your own, which 
collects these for you each year?—A. At the present time they are collected 
by the Inspection Department. 

Q. And they have individuals that go out and gather these samples, do 
they?—A. They are taken from cars selected by the Inspection Department 
at the time of unloading. 
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Q. So that you do not meet to set the Standard until the crop is moving? 
—A. It would not be possible. 

Q. We are beginning to argue that it is possible. It has been 
suggested that there is some method whereby we could get these 
samples a little earlier into the hands of the Standards Board, 
and that they meet earlier. It was suggested by Mr. Wellbelove, 
I think, yesterday that it could be done. From your experience on the 
Standards Board, of which I suppose you have considerable, is there not some 
suggestion which you could make? Some suggestions were made yesterday 
by Mr. Wellbelove with which perhaps you could not agree; but is there not 
some suggestion which you would make to this Committee as to speeding up 
the time when the Standards Board could meet?—-A. Well, with the co-operation, 
say, of the Pool, which has the largest number of elevators through the country, 
it might be speeded up a little. But the great trouble, as I have told you, is 
to have a Standard which will fit the crop. If it is made too soon, and weather 
conditions change, then your Standard will be of no value. 


By Hon. Mr. Forke: 

Q. Is it not true that the farmers as a rule thresh their best grain first, 
and, consequently, if you wait to have samples of all the kinds of grain you 
are going to be late in getting your samples, because the poorer sample is not 
going to come in until perhaps sometime later than the best grain?—A. Very 
true. It is not that the farmer threshes his best grain first intentionally, I do 
not think, not so much as the earlier farmer, or the farmer in the earlier districts. 

Q. It makes it difficult to get samples of the poorer grades?—A. Yes, the 
damaged grain. 

Q. Do you think some method could be found whereby you could get those 
samples instead of having to wait until the cars come down to Winnipeg, getting 
them as they come in from the country districts?7—A. I suppose something of 
that kind could be done. Men could be sent through the country to collect them. 
But would that represent the crop when you market it? 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Then, Mr. Serls, I would gather from your talk that you think the 
present system is the only equitable and just way of setting the standards?— 
A. I am not saying that. We have found it to be the only way whereby we 
could have a standard set that would represent the crop. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. I understood yesterday from one of the witnesses, that there were about 
250 samples collected throughout the west from which you draw samples to 
form the standard, is that correct?—A. From 250 to 350. 

Q. Could you tell the Committee in what proportion those samples are 
drawn from the various provinces?—A. Well, the large percentage of them are 
drawn from Alberta and Saskatchewan—the largest percentage from Saskatche- 
wan, and less from Alberta. 

Q. Well, in your experience does the grain come on the market any earlier 
from Manitoba and Saskatchewan than it does from Alberta?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, if you would set an earlier date for collecting those samples you 
would not have as representative samples from Alberta as those drawn a little 
later?—_No. 

Q. We think out there in Alberta that we grow a pretty good sample of 
wheat, and that sufficient of the Alberta wheat is not mixed with these samples 
in order to give Alberta a square deal on that?—A. Well, some years that might 
have occurred. This past year, the standard, as set, suits the crop, that is 
commercially; it suits the crop of Alberta as well as that of Saskatchewan. 
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By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. I would like to get your opinion on the question asked, a little more 
concretely than Mr. Vallance got it, that is, in connection with the selection of 
these samples by the Standards Board, because it has been suggested by former 
witnesses here that if an agency were created all through the provinces for 
gathering in samples at the first threshing and forwarding them to Winnipeg 
that there might be a much earlier date for the fixing of the standards. I under- 
stood you to say that the method that was tried by having the local elevator 
operators send you in samples from the various sections, all through the coun- 
try, had proved unsatisfactory, that they were not fair types of the crop, and 
that you did not have the same success by that method as you are now having 
by drawing from the cars themselves as they come forward for inspection?— 
A. That is right. 

Q. In your opinion, if the method were adopted, as suggested by the pool, 
of gathering those samples early, would you get as fair a standard of the quality 
of the crop as you are getting by the present system?—A. You might occasion- 
ally, a season like this last, when there were no weather conditions to affect it. . 

Q. Take the average year.—A. Taking the average year, no. It would not 
do at all, in my opinion. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. You have already named one matter that is given consideration in 
deciding those standards, that is the value of the wheat. I suppose there are 
other considerations. Would you mind giving us the matters that are given 
consideration in collecting those samples?—A. The only consideration that is 
given is to keep the standards as uniform as possible, and in making those 
standards to make the spreads as uniform as possible. In doing so, you make 
the milling value of them as uniform as possible from year to year. 

Q. There is nothing given consideration except the value and the keeping 
of uniformity ?—A. Yes, as far as I know. Of course, we have had milling and 
baking tests, but when you come to look at samples of grain and try to guide 
yourself with the milling values of them as to what you shall decide, well, you 
are liable to go wrong. 

Q. The time has arrived I suppose, when, frequently you would expect 
a certain amount of Durum wheat to come along with a carload that may be 
Four. Would any Durum be permitted in the standard you would make up 
because of that fact?—A. When the standards of the commercial grades are 
made up, in handling our wheat the elevator handles all wheat coming in to it 
from that district, and there may be a certain amount of Durum wheat coming 
in there along with other spring wheats. No elevator can handle those different 
varieties of wheat; and not get a small percentage of Durum wheat in with 
the others. There will be a little in the boot or the leg of the elevator. It will 
show an odd kernel in it. When the standards are made they sprinkle a small 
proportion of Durum wheat in just to show the man who is buying the grain 
that there might be the odd kernel of Durum wheat in it. 

Q. That is the fact, that Durum wheat of those types would come for- 
ward, or are likely to come forward and are given consideration when you are 
making up the samples?—A. Yes. 


-_By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. We always, I think, have had this difficulty about getting samples for 
the commercial grades. .If we could reduce the minimum of those commercial 
grades I suppose it would be desirable. Do you think the English language 
is good enough to cover say No. 4 in addition to the present contract grades. We 
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have never tried it, except as an experiment, but do you think it could be done? 
—A. Well, I attempted it. I worked pretty hard for months on it and I failed 
absolutely. The conditions are so different from year to year that you can- 
not make a standard by description for those commercial grades. 

Q. That has been everybody’s experience-——A. That has been my experi- 
ence. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Is there any way in which a uniform standard could be established 
from year to year? You just mentioned that it could not be established under 
the present system. Is there any system that you can think of whereby a uni- 
form standard could be established?—A. It is another system that we are speak- 
ing of, the system of giving the percentage of damage allowed in those differ- 
ent grades. As I stated, the damage from year to year is so different. It may 
be rust damage, or frost damage, or sprouted grain, all those things, hailed 
grain, and other damage. 

Q. In your opinion, is it humanly possible to make the same standard hold 
good for a period of five years, say, as to No. 4; would it be the same standard 
five years from now?—A. No, the standard would not appear to be the same. 
You might keep it near in quality, that is in milling quality, but the appear- 
ance would not be the same. 


By Mr. Cayley: 

Q. Mr. Serls, could you get that average over a period of five years?—A. 
I do not see how you could. For instance, you take this year’s standards, the 
damage is all frost; the next year you might have no frost at all, but you might 
have damage from rust, or sprouted grain, hail, any or all of these things. The 
standard made then with the frosted wheat would not fit that crop at all. If 
you shipped out wheat on that standard, they would immediately tell you that 
your standards did not represent the wheat they were getting. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 


Q. Mr. Wellbelove suggested yesterday that we might have two standards; 
he offered as a suggestion one standard for grain damaged by frost, and another 
standard for grain damaged by rust. These are the two most prevalent causes 
I think for grain being de-graded into the commercial grades. What would 
you think about that?—A. The years we have had rusted wheat to any extent 
we have always made up two sets of standards, a standard for rusted wheat, 
which would be classed as Four, and there would be the usual No. 4 wheat. 

Q. Four, because of rust?—A. Four because of thinness from rust. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Would it not work out to almost invariably the same price in the market? 
—A. There would be very little difference, if any, in the price. But they do 
not blend together. One is 4 thin rusted wheat with a light weight, while the 
other would be a heavy wheat with the frost, and if you mix them together 
they will make anything but a desirable looking sample. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 


Q. That is why he suggested the two samples?—A. That has always been 
done where there has been an appreciable amount of rusted wheat. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. I believe you were present yesterday when I asked Mr. Wellbelove if 
he would like to comment on Dr. Larmore’s evidence before the Grain Enquiry 


Commission at Saskatoon; Dr. Larmore was a chemist, and he stated that his 
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investigations had proved that within the same grade, one of the lower grades, 
he had found grain that varied in value to the extent of fifty per cent—A. No, 
I would not like to comment on that. 

Q. Would you say that the visual test is sufficient, so that that could not 
occur?—A. I would not expect it to occur. 

Q. You would think that it could hardly occur?—A. Yes. That is an 
awful variation—fifty per cent. 

Q. That was the evidence at Saskatoon?—A. That is, in my opinion. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Mr. Serls, the inspectors, as I understand it, set the three standard 
grades, the three statutory grades, do they not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has that turned out satisfactorily from year to year?—A. It always 
has been satisfactory. 

Q. Do you not think the inspectors could also set the other standards as 
well, instead of having the Grain Standards Board at all?—A. I think they 
could beat the Grain Standards Board considerably, in my opinion. But you 
would be putting a responsibility upon an inspector that would drive him out 
of his position immediately. 

Q. But you think he could do it just as satisfactorily?—A. I think he could 
do it more satisfactorily. I was asked to consider that at one time, when I 
was chief inspector. The farmers at that time that were on the Grain Standards 
Board suggested that I should be asked to make the standards. I told them 
that that would be all very well, but I did not want the responsibility. 

Q. Do you not think that that would help to speed it up, if we did not 
have to call in all those men from all parts of the country to confer?—A. No, 
I do not think it would. It would not, because the inspector advises the farmers 
or the members of the Board time enough ahead to be there, and there is no 
delay in that respect. 

The CuHairMAN: The Committee will adjourn until to-morrow morning 
at eleven o’clock. 


The witness retired. 


(The Committee adjourned until Friday, April 11, 1929, at eleven o’clock.) 
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Housrt oF COMMONS 
Fripay, April 12, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11.00 o’clock, the Chairman, Mr. Kay, presiding. 


The CuarrMan: Gentlemen, the Clerk has just handed me a letter which 
came in this morning from Dr. Birchard. He says:— 


I am enclosing herewith a statement to be filed with my evidence 
in connection with the loaves exhibited to the Committee on Agriculture 
at the time my evidence was given. 

I am to-day in receipt of a preliminary copy of this evidence, and it 
would be appreciated if this data referred to in this letter can be included 
in the final publication. 


Of course, there is no authority to have this printed, unless the Committee 
authorizes it and wishes that it be printed. 


Mr. MeMitian: I move that it be printed. 
Mr. Garuanp (Bow River): What is it, Mr. Chairman? 


Mr. Coote: I would move that it be referred to the sub-Committee, for 
them to report. 


The Cuairman: I think that would be better, Mr. Coote. Is that agree- 
able? 


Motion agreed to. 


The CuarrMAN: I may say, Gentlemen, that Mr. Symes the Chief Inspec- 
tor at the head of the lakes is here, and is very anxious to be heard to-day if 
possible. A member of his family is very ill at Fort William, and he is very 
anxious to get back as soon as the Committee will release him. I gather thai 
there is not very much more to ask Mr. Serls whose evidence was perhaps not 
completed yesterday and I would ask the members of the Committee to be brief. 


Mr. Mituar: Mr. Chairman, yesterday while Mr. Serls was on the stand 
I referred to some evidence given before the Saskatchewan Grain Commission 
by Dr. Larimore, at Saskatoon. I would like to be given the privilege of reading 
into the record the exact statement given by Dr. Larimore. 


Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): I am not certain, Mr. Chairman, that this is 
either the time or the place for the insertion of any statement given by Dr. Lari- 
more. 


Mr. Mituar: In any case, I would like to read this into the record here. 
The CHAIRMAN: What are you going to read? 


Mr. Mitiar: The statement I referred to yesterday. It consists only of 
two or three lines. 


The CHarrMan: I understood you to say that this was some part of the 
proceedings before the Saskatchewan Royal Commission. 


Mr. Mitiar: It occurred in yesterday’s evidence, a statement I made yes- 
terday. At that time I did not have the exact words of Prof. Larimore. I now 
have his exact words. 


The CuarrMan: Until the Commission’s report is here, I do not think we 
should discuss some part of a newspaper report. 
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Mr. Mituar: The evidence has been published in a newspaper, and this is 
the newspaper report of what he said. It has been made public. 

The CHarrMAN: We will have the report before us one of these days. 

Mr. Miuuar: It is only three or four lines, anyway. This is the place 
where it ought to go in, because this was the point we were at when we broke 
up yesterday. I think this is the proper place to put it in, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan: The rule of the House which is applicable to the Com- 
mittee does not permit reference to a matter sub judice. The evidence you are 
proposing to read is now under the consideration of the Royal Commission. 
We are going to have the interim report of that Commission here, and that will 
be the time to discuss it in full. 

Mr. Mituar: Has a member not the privilege of reading from a newspaper 
article? It is an extract which is before the public. 

The CHAIRMAN: You cannot bring it into the committee that way. 

Mr. Miuuar: That is your ruling, that I am not allowed to read this 
extract? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Frep Symgs called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Will you state to the Committee, Mr. Symes, your position, that is, 
your official position, and whom you represent before this Committee?—A. My 
position, gentlemen, is Inspector in Charge at the head of the Lakes terminals, 
taking instructions of course from my Chief Inspector, and seeing that the 
work of the Inspection Department is carried out carefully by means of taking 
authentic samples, from the various houses, and seeing that they are graded 
properly, inspecting and reinspecting, and checking cars where we have received 
any notice from the chief inspector or anybody else, to look and see that those 
cars have been properly sampled and the samples given consideration and close 
checking. That would be my duty inward and outward on all samples. 

Q. At what point?—A. At the point of unloading. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. At Fort William or Port Arthur, or both?—A. Both. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Is that where you get the bulk of the samples?—A. Yes, at the unload- 
ing point. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Do you mean standard samples, the samples by which the outgoing car- 
goes are graded; is that what you mean?—A. Inward and outward. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Tell the Committee how the-samples are taken by your Department at 
Fort William, I mean how the carload samples are taken for reinspections, or 
for the inspection of cars that are too full to inspect at Winnipeg?—A. The 
sample until very recently was taken by two methods; one was at the unload- 
ing at the car door, on a check sample taken from the running stream being 
conveyed from the pit to the leg, what we call a running sample, and if those 
two samples were at great variance we would send a man upstairs to take it 
running from the scale to the bin so that we would have three samples, if there 
was any doubt about it. 
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Q. Is it always necessary to have three samples?—A. No, not always if 
it was checked at Winnipeg, at the unloading, and downstairs, on the running 
sample that would be sufficient. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Are all grains inspected, whether at Winnipeg or not, by an inspector? 
—A.No, sir, not all. This last season, as you are well aware, the Pool estab- 
lished a system of re-sampling every car that comes in belonging to the Pool, 
and then, as you are also aware, there is an automatic sampler, which has 
proven to be very efficient, to my mind. 

Q. Would you recommend the automatic sampler for all samples of the 
inspection department at Fort William?—A. Yes, I certainly would. The 
majority of the elevator companies are placing them in their elevators at the 
present time. We have several elevators which have put them in, and more 
are putting them in. When they started I can tell you I had a very prejudiced 
mind when we went to make the first tests of the automatic sampler, but I 
changed my mind when I made a check of the probe sample. We take the 
check at the car doors, the probe sample; we take it at the unloading before it 
arrives at the automatic sampler. Then we send a man upstairs, and take a 
sample from the run to the bins; so we have four samples. The automatic 
sampler is in our opinion better even than the other methods. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. You mean a truer sample?—-A. A truer sample because we are taking 
them more frequently, as they are continually passing through the stream. When 
these automatic samplers are placed in the position in which we require them, 
as has been done in every case, and they are built to stand the strain, no expense 
should be spared to put them in, and I have no doubt that it will be provided. 

Q. Whereabouts do you put them, Mr. Symes?—A. Well, as the stream 
discharges from the belt into the leg, we place these automatic samplers to come 
right underneath and through that stream. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Have you ever tricd them for the outgoing grain?—A. Mr. Mother- 
well, if somebody could devise some method of instituting that sampling for 
outgoing, with the tremendous force of grain going in to the boat, if you can 
get anything better than a man’s arm, we would like to know of it. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. You speak of outgoing; is it within your knowledge that the inspectors 
notify the elevator management from time to time that the stream is running 
too thin and ask them to make it a little stronger?—A. Instructions are given 
to our inspectors to be courteous, and if they are asked for information as to 
whether it is up to grade they say “Yes” or “No.” 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. But they are just sampling. You have an inspector at the boat?— 
A. We have an inspector at the boat, but his grade is not final. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. That means that it enables them to skim it down closer to standard; 
the information given from time to time enables the elevator people to skim it 
down closer to the sample?—A. Sometimes they might, but I do not think so, 
for this reason, that no inspector is going to say that his sample, running from 
the mixing house, is too good. 
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By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. Why not?—A. Why should he have the mixing houses go and reduce it? 
We do not want them to reduce it. 

Q. But I understand you are making a positive statement. You say no 
inspector ever would. I just want your reason for saying that—A. My past 
experience from sampling on boats myself, and the training we give our men. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: , 


Q. Are these samples taken from the boat brought into your office and 
re-inspected?—-A. These samples are taken off the boat, but they never leave the 
inspector’s hands. He carries them to the inspector in charge of the elevator, 
he examines them, make out his report, places those samples in a bag, the 
same as a mail bag; it is a mai! bag we use with a Yale lock on it. Nobody 
has a key but the inspector, and there is a master key at the office, so there is 
no chance whatever of these samples being tampered with from the time he 
finishes his grading until they are placed in our offices. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. In regard to the outgoing samples, does not this information given from 
time enable them to avoid the danger of under-grading and losing a grade?— 
A. If you tell the man that his sample is running too close, he will build it up. 

Q. It enables them to skim it down very close to the standard?—A. It 
creates considerable trouble, gentlemen, when a cargo is loaded on to a vessel 
and is turned down, for this reason, that the cargo does not fill the contract, 
for the people who have bought it, and therefore it is going down the lakes 
at the mercy of being uninsured. 

Q. Not insured?—A. Not insured. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last. Mountain) : 


Q. How many inspectors have you at the elevators inspecting outgoing 
cargoes, when one boat is being loaded; how many inspectors would be on the 
job?—A. There would be one inspector to two streams; if there were three 
streams, he would’ have a sampler with him. The grading of that sample is 
not done untii the cargo is completed. 

Q. How many inspectors at the different houses would be working on the 
same day?—A. All of them that would be there. 

Q. What is the number?—A. In some places from two to five. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. That would depend upon the number of boats you have to load—A. It 
would depend upon the size of the house and the amount of work you have to do. 


By Mr, Fansher (last Mountain): 


Q. I understood you to say, if I heard you correctly, that no inspector would 
say that a stream of wheat was too weak or too strong?—A. My experience has 
been that I have never heard of it. 

Q. I could agree that he should not say so, but to say that an inspector 
would not say so is another thing because we have had reports in the west 
where inspectors have intimated that the stream was too strong?—A. Not to 
my knowledge, and, as I have been training men now for a good many years 
at the head of the Lakes, with a large number of inspectors before me, I do 
not think if I went to an inspector he would say, “It is too good, you had 


better reduce it.” 
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By Hon. Mr. Dunnina: 

Q. Comparing the present system with the condition which existed when 
you were inspecting altogether out of the public houses, a number of years ago, 
would you say that the difficulties of outward grading have been increased by 
all the elevators going private?—A. No, sir. 

Q. It is not more difficult?—A. There is no more difficulty from the private 
houses than there is from the public terminals, not a bit. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. Where do you get your standard by which the private terminals put out 
their cargoes? 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. Perhaps I did not make my question quite clear. Under the public 
terminal system as it formerly existed at the head of the Lakes, grain of a low 
grade had to be binned together; I suppose that is still in use at the public 
terminals?-—A. Supervision of milling? 

Q. Yes.—A. We do not supervise milling. 

Q. Not at public terminals? That has been abandoned?—A. It was an 
impossibility. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. On that, would you tell the Committee how your Inspection Department 
works at a public terminal—that is the inspection in and out?—A. The inspec- 
tion at a public terminal is the same as at a private terminal. 

Q. Have you any inspectors working inside the terminal?—A. For inward 
or outward, are you speaking of now? 

Q. I want to know if you have inspectors located right in the public terminal, 
and what their duties are at that terminal, both inward and outward, and all the 
work they have to do.—A. For outwards, the inspector would be around super- 
vising his samplers; but the method of doing it would be exactly the same in 
a public terminal as in a private terminal. That is for cars arriving. For out- 
ward terminals it has been the policy in the past for the inspector to draw a 
sample as being run from the belts in the basement—a method that I have 
asked to have corrected. You must know, gentlemen, if you take the number 
of elevators we have working, the facilities that are afforded these men, on 
account of light, are rather inadequate inside. In fact there is no elevator 
to-day which is running, where we sample inside, where a man can judge his 
grain without going to the light. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. If there is no supervision of binning in public terminals how can you 
assure yourselves that the public terminal is obeying the law and binning grain 
only with grain of like grade?—A. By the way it comes out. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. That is just the same as you do in a private terminal, you have no 
access to the private terminal by keeping guard on what goes on on the belt? 
—A. There is no inspection of that. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. In other words, the private terminal is run just the same as the public 
terminal?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that for practical purposes our public terminals might be private 
terminals at the present time?—A. There is only one way by which it could be 
done, and that would be by duplicate crews, or running the terminal yourself. 
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By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Was there something done by way of an attempt to prevent improper 
binning of grades?—A. It was proved a failure because we could not keep tab 
on it. 

Q. Why could you not keep tab on it?—A. The Government man would 
not be in the elevator after hours; and it is a pretty difficult thing for one man 
to check up four or five— 

Q. But surely the Department was always ready to supply you with the 
necessary men so that you could fully supervise the binning, both during and 
after hours. Have you ever made any recommendation to the Department 
requiring extra men in order to make a more efficient supervision of binning? 
—A. You could not do it; from my experience it is a practical impossibility 
for a Government man to supervise the binning. 

Q. That is a statement, but will you tell us why?—-A. I have already told 
you that the distributor assumes the duty of distributing all grain, which is 
why, I say that there would have to be two distributors, the Government man, 
and the Elevator man. 

Q. Do you not think, even if your inspector was not in a position to 
inspect the actual binning of every load his presence in the elevator and his 
constant check would be a deterrent, at least, that it would prevent abuse.— 
A. We had men doing it, sir, but it proved a failure. 

Q. Do you mean to say, then, that your men failed to present the improper 
binning of the grades and that they could not help the mixing in the publics— 
that is the oniy conclusion that could be drawn from what you say?—A. I might 
explain possibly a little further. We have at the present time, as you know, 
a large number of grades of wheat. You will concede that, won’t you? An 
elevator with five hundred bins which would be an extra large one, and six 
hundred grades of wheat, besides oats, flax, rye, screenings—you can figure that 
out for yourselves. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Would you ever have that many grades of wheat in a public terminal? 
—A. We have had over three hundred grades of wheat in a terminal. 

Q. Not five hundred?—A. I was giving that as an example. I have checked 
up over three hundred grades of wheat in a terminal. 

Q. Would you mind giving the Committee a brief idea of Just what those 
different grades would be for a public terminal?—A. You have your One, Two, 
Three, Four, Five and Six; and you have your No Grade, One, Two, Three, 
Four, Five, Six. Then you have Rejected in the same grades; and the Smutty 
in the same grades; and so on. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. There would need to be fifty combinations of each separate grade to 
make three hundred. Can you run through some of those fifty combinations? 
—A. I was giving them then, Mr. Motherwell. There are your Straight grades, 
and your Tough, and your Damp, and your Rejects; and then your Rejects, 
Tough, and Damp; and your Smutty, and so on. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. With these difficulties, Mr. Symes, you admit that mixing takes place 
in public terminals?—A. How can you help it? 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Mr. Symes, if all off-grade wheats were not allowed to be taken into 
public terminals, then would it be possible to have proper supervision of public 
terminals by your officers——A. With the public terminals just taking the straight 
grades and no off-grades? 
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Q. Yes?—A. If you cut down to just the straight grades of wheat, then yes. 
Q. Then you could, with your inspecting officers, supervise the binning in 
those public terminals?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Millar: 2 

Q. In 1925, a witness, I might say, Mr. Serls, as I think you will remem- 
ber, was asked about how many grades of wheat there were, and he said about 
a hundred. Can you give any reason why there should be the enormous increase, 
from 1925, from one hundred to about five or six hundred in 1928?—A. Your 
climatic conditions have a lot to do with it; and then you have a lot of the 
Durum wheats. You are getting more varieties. In the early days we were 
not dealing in the White Spring which we are having now, and the Durum we 
never had. 

Q. Who decides the number of grades?—A. That is for the Chief Inspector, 
Sir, to answer. I do not think that comes under my jurisdiction at all. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. When did bin inspection of the public elevators cease?—A. When the 
grain has gone down. 

Q. You told us a little while ago that you had taken your inspectors 
out of the publics as you found it useless?—A. Not the inspectors, but the 
supervision, Sir. 

Q. The supervision of the binning, and that you have ceased to supervise 
binnings in the public terminals. When did you stop that supervision?—A. 
That would be eight or ten years ago. 

Q. Then for eight or ten years the public terminals have violated the Act? 
—A. I would not say they did not. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. How many public terminals are there now?—A. Four. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 

Q. The difficulty which you point out is one which you urge as a practical 
difficulty?—-A. Yes. 

Q. The Elevator Company has a man in charge of distribution?—A. That 
would be downstairs, yes Sir. 

Q. I am thinking back quite a number of years, since I have been familiar 
with the internal workings of a terminal. That distributor on the floor absolutely 
controls the distribution of the grain into the bins?—A. Yes. They are told 
from the man downstairs what bin to put it into. The man upstairs does not 
know until he is told by the man downstairs that the bin is empty. 

Q. Is he told downstairs also the grade of the wheat?—A. That is sent up 
to him on the shunt-slip. 

Q. On the shunt-slip appears the grade?—A. Yes. 

Q. One man does that for the elevator on the distributing floor?—A. What 
we call the distributor makes out the shunt-slip and sends it upstairs to the 
weighman, and the man up there sets the spouts in accordance with the instruc- 
tions on that shunt-slip. 

Q. There is no possibility after he has set the spout in accordance with the 
shunt-slip for that grain to go anywhere else, is there?—A. No Sir. 

Q. The same as we used to do years ago, could not a bin supervisor say 
positively that No. 2 Northern did go into the No. 2 Northern bin, because the 
spout was set by the man in accordance with the shunt-slip from below.—A. 
Yes. But that bin might be empted five or six times during the course of a day 
and have different grades of grain at different times. The man downstairs would 
control that. 
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Q. Who makes out the shunt-slips?—A. That is where the confusion came 
in with the checking, to be able to keep tab of the number of times that that 
bin was emptied. You have to check up the whole house to see when those 
bins have been empty. A cleaning bin, for instance, might have Northern No. 
1; and along comes No. 4 in the next car afterwards. 

Q. But you would not admit, would you, that supervision was quite impos- 
sible?—A. I said impracticable, Sir. 

Q, Do you not think that somebody is directing the emptying as well as 
the filling of the bin?—A. Yes, Sir. 

Q. And with a bin short in the house it might be that the employees of the 
Elevator Company, two in number, one supervising the filling, and the other the 
emptying of the bins, the one controlling the grain going into the bins, and the 
other the grain which comes out either for cleaning or for discharge into a boat, 
if these two men have all the knowledge necessary to enable that to be done, 
surely there could be two men as supervisors beside them, seeing to it that they 
do not mix the grades.—A. That would appear easy to you gentlemen who have 
never operated an elevator. It is very hard for me to explain to you all the 
difficulties which enter into grain supervision. 


Hon. Mr. Dunnine: I am not denying the difficulties, Mr. Symes. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. With all the difficulties, you have not found it possible to prevent mixing 
in public houses?—A. Of course I would not like to say that they mix in public 
terminals. 

Q. Would you say that they do not?—A. No, I would not. 

Q. I am not trying to get you into a corner on the matter of public term- 
inals, but I wish to relate your your answers as to the practical difficulty to 
the regular private terminals. In your opinion, knowing all the difficulties in 
the way, even if the law prohibited mixing, if we now pass a law to prohibit 
mixing, would it be possible to prevent it in the public elevators?—A. We can 
still go on as we did before with private houses. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. That is to supervise the binning—A. Yes. We found it was of very 
little advantage. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Therefore why not be frank and admit that you have found it impossible 
in the past to properly supervise binning of grades, and that therefore you 
would find it still impracticable to supervise binning, and that, therefore, if there 
was a law passed it would be practically impossible to supervise the grades.— 
A. I would admit that. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. If there were six grades of wheat admitted, you would find it possible 
to keep the six straight grades apart, you would have no trouble in segregating 
them and keeping them separate?—A. That is going into one house, One, Two, 
Three, Four, Five, Six? We would experience no difficulty then. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. With the straight grades?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. And if some of them were rejected for wild oats, or for seeds, and if 
they were cleaned you would have no objection to them being entered in straight 
grades?—A. No. Ina public terminal, if they cleaned it, I would not have a man 
reject it afterwards. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. The point I want to get clear is this; you say that under present condi- 
tions, taking in all the grades up to the three hundred, as you put it, it is 
practically impossible to control absolutely the binning of the grades. If, on the 
other hand, that was prohibited and the off grades were hospitalized it would 
be possible to prevent mixing of the straight grades going into the terminal.— 
A. I think we possibly could do it. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. A question naturally arises there, if you could not prevent mixing 
of grades when they are all going in there, just what is the difference when 
you have only got the straight grades going in—A. The elevator would have 
more space for binning their grades, and we would not have so much to look 
after, and there would not be the danger. They would not want to do it. 
They would have lots of space. 

Q. I cannot see that they would have much more space, the same quan- 
tity of grain would have to be handled in the elevator—A. There would not be 
the same quantity. They would be working only part of the time. 

Q. I mean we are going to have the same number of elevators and the 
same volume of grain to be handled; would that not be true?—A. Yes, but 
the off grades would exceed, in some years far exceed the straight grades, there- 
fore an elevator that was taking in the straight grades would only be work- 
ing part of the time. 

Q. Would we be able to get the rest of the grades, the off grades, in the 
remaining elevators?—A. You certainly would not, if we had a crop like we 
had im. 1927. 

Q. Suppose the system was just what has been discussed, not allowing 
the private terminals to take in the straight grades but just the off grades and 
allowing the public elevators to take in anything; in such a case the public 
terminals would not be debarred from taking in the off grades, they would be 
zompelled to bin the off grades with like grades?—A. Yes. 

Q. In which case, it has been suggested, the private terminals would take 
the off grades which were less in volume, and the tendency would be for the 
off grades in large volume to go into the private elevators?—A. Yes. 

Q. In such a case, would there not be few enough grades in any one year 
in a public terminal to permit the supervision of binning and to ensure that it 
was binned with like grain?—A. You would have to reduce the grades, as they 
have been coming along in late years. 

Q. Do you say that in an ordinary year there are too many grades?—A. 
Sure, there are too many grades of grain. 

Q. Even if you allowed the private terminals to take the off grades?—A. 
There is no doubt about that. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. How are the standards made up, Mr. Symes, for the outgoing cargoes of 
the private elevators?—A. How are they made up? 

Q. Yes——A. The Standards Board make the standards for the commercial 
grades, but a private house has to ship to the general run of the bins at the 
public terminals. 
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Q. Is that followed out: strictly?—A. Yes, sir, it is followed out strictly. 

Q. You grade out of the private elevators on the average of the public 
elevators; is that true?—A. Well, possibly you are a little above the average 
coming out of the public terminals. 

Q. Why a little above?—A. So that we can keep the integrity of our grain 
up. 

Q. The Grain Act does not call for above, it calls for the average?—A. No, 
it says the general run. 

Q. Do you stick to the average, or do you vary it slightly according to 
your own judgment?—A. We vary it, but very little. 

Q. You do vary it a little?—A. Of course we are not infallible. Our past 
experience has shown, by the great number of cargoes we have had, and the 
‘number that have gone to appeal, that we have not gone down very much. 

Q. I am not criticising you at all; what I want to get at is, do you follow 
strictly the Act in regard to that standard, or do you waive the Act and piut 
the standard a little higher?—A. I waive quite a little I know what you are 
getting at. You are speaking of the composite sample? 

Q. Yes—A. I thought that was what vou were alluding to. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. There is no harm in that?—A. There is no harm in it at all. If you 
had some twenty-five or thirty men scattered around over the various elevators, 
you would naturally want those men to be absolutely sure of their work, would 
you not? A man who is looking at the grain which you would suppose he would 
be looking at, at the private terminals, when they are trying to get it down as 
low as they can, his eyesight is lable to get a litle off, if he has not something 
better to look at. Therefore I suppose I have violated the rules and regulations 
by sending out as a guide sample, not a sample to grade by, but a guide sample, 
to keep those inspectors up, not to Jet them get down. That is what that 
composite sample is composed of, sixty per cent of the average of all cars 
coming from Winnipeg and being unloaded at Fort William, thirty-five per cent 
of outward cargoes which have been shipped out clean and up to grade, and 
five per cent of the standards. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. Are you speaking of the public terminals?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. These samples you supply your men with are taken from the incoming 
grain?—A. Yes. 

Q. They are how much?—A. Sixty per cent of the average of all cars coming 

through and unloading at Fort William. 

Q. So that the sample from which the outgoing is judged is taken before it 
comes into the terminal?—A. Before it comes into the terminal. Ninety-five 
per cent of the cargoes that have been shipped both from public and private, 
have all passed the grade and are up to grade. 

Q. The remaining five per cent would be standard?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. How long have you been doing that?—A. Five or six years, possibly 
longer; I have not the exact date. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. I want to make this point quite clear: evidence has been submitted to 
the Committee; that it is advisable to have the cutgoing standard set high 
enough to ensure a good quality in the world’s markets, and a recommendation 
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was made that it should be seventy-five per cent of the average and twenty-five 
per cent of the minimum. That recommendation has been made to the Com- 
mittee, to incorporate it into legislation. You made the statement that as a 
guide for use of the inspectors you set a composite sample which is slightly 
higher than it need be, and to that extent you violated the Act slightly, by 
giving them as a guide a slightly higher sample, so that they could not err 
the other way, and have the outgoing grain below standard. You have said 
also that your action was based on a very worthy object, not to allow our grain 
to be degraded, making it sixty per cent of the average on incoming cargoes and 
thirty-five per cent of the average on all outgoing, is that correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. I want to get this point clear; sixty per cent of the average of incoming 
cargoes?—A. Yes. 

Q. And thirty-five per cent of the average of outgoing cargoes?—A. Yes. 

Q. And five per cent of the minimum of the grade?—A. Yes, the minimum. 

Q. I want to get this further point clear; do you consider that the com- 
posite sample you are setting to-day for your inspectors on which to grade 
outgoing cargoes is as high as the sample would be if it were based on seventy- 
five per cent of the incoming average and twenty-five per cent of the incoming 
minimum?—A. I think it would be, sir. 

Q. Then you say that the sample you are setting to-day is as high as the 
standard which has been recommended to this Committee by previous witnesses? 
—A. I believe it would be. That is my opinion, because you are going to take 
twenty-five per cent of the minimum, and I only took five. 

Q. The evidence submitted to this Committee that there should be an 
outgoing standard of seventy-five per cent of the average and twenty-five 
per cent of the minimum was to show that if this standard were adopted mixing 
would be practically eliminated and would not be made profitable. I. think 
the Committee will agree with me that that evidence was submitted in that 
way. If that standard recommended to us would eliminate mixing, does this 
standard which you set, and which you say is just as high, eliminate mixing?— 
A. It certainly has, this year. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 

Q. If a cargo that has been unloaded into a boat does not come up to your 
composite standard, and if an appeal is made, on what standard is the cargo. 
or the grain in that cargo judged by the appeal board?—A. I am not on the 
Appeal Board so I cannot tell you. We send our sample to Winnipeg, and we 
get advice from the chief inspector, whether the appeal has been sustained or 
turned down. 

Q. You can answer this question, probably; does your composite standard 
which you have compiled for the guidance of your inspectors—is it higher than 
the actual standard which the owners or the people who are controlling the 
outgoing cargo have to comply with?—A.I do not just get that, that this 
sample would be higher? 

Q. Higher than the actual standard with which that cargo has to comply, 
or might it be considerably lower than your composite sample and yet be made 
standard?—A. There is not that variation between them. That sample has 
been submitted on two occasions, once at the Royal Grain Commission and 
once at the recent commission before the experts, and it was considered that. 
the composite sample in each case was a little superior to the average grain 
going out of the terminal elevators, so that if anybody has a kick all this time 
in regard to it, it has been the mixing houses. But I have not heard them 
complain, they would certainly kick when a cargo was turned down, but they 
did not make any. 

Q. If they think the standard is too high, according to your composite 
sample, they have redress before your Appeal Board, because the standard 
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of the sample before the Appeal Board is lower than your composite sample? 
—A. I am not on the Appeal Board, but I do know we exercise the greatest 
care in every sample that leaves the head of the Lakes; it is inspected not by 
one, not by two, but by four inspectors. Three of us go over these samples from 
every cargo that goes out, three qualified inspectors. 


Hon. Mr. Maucoum: I think I see what Mr. Fansher means. May I ask 

a question? 
< Mr. Fansuer (Last Mountain): I just think there is a discrepancy some- 
where. 

Hon. Mr. Maucoum: Mr. Fansher asks this question: your composite 
sample, in your opinion being slightly higher, so that the inspectors may not err 
on the low side, is not the sample by which the Appeal Board is expected to 
judge. Can we get at what has taken place in your experience? Have you 
during the past years rejected cargoes, and graded them lower on the mixing 
houses? Have you had any rejected?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have had rejections?—-A. Yes. 

Q. How many have you had?—A. I think there were about twenty-five 
appeals. 

Q. That you have made against the mixing houses?—A. Cargoes that have 
been questioned, or questioned by the mixing houses, or by an independent 
inspector. 

Q. What has been the result of those appeals where you said the standard 
of the outgoing was not good enough and you graded the mixing house cargo 
down one grade?—A. I think perhaps one, or perhaps two, were lowered, and 
I think one or two raised. 

Q. What proportion of your decisions have been sustained?—A. We have 
been sustained in every case. 

Q. So that one or two of your decisions have been refused because the 
grain was up to standard, and one or two because they were made lower?—A. I 
think either one or two were lowered. There was one cargo that I turned down, 
that I would not issue a certificate for, and they sent the sample up to the 
Chief Inspector, and he lowered it himself. That was the only case. 

Q. In other words, he sustained your grading?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many cases have you had appealed, you say twenty or twenty- 
five. Have you lowered the out-going cargo standard? From the list you 
produce I see there are over thirty of them?—A. Yes, but some of those I 
understand were not appealed. I was ordered to release them at the grade I 
gave them. 

Q. These are the ones you lowered on the out-going grade because they 
were not up to standard?—-A. Some were lowered, some raised. I have not 
raised any, myself. 

Q. What I want to ask you is this: when a line elevator company through 
its mixing houses ships out a grade, you say that the grade out-going is not 
the grade they want to put on it, you lower it another grade?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much loss would there be on that out-going grain?—A. The loss 
would be spread between three and four, four and five, or five and six, whatever 
it might be. 

Q. It would be a very substantial amount?—A. Yes. 

Q. Running into a good many thousands of dollars?—A. Yes. 

Q. You say that in almost all the instances except one or two your standard 
has been maintained?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your grading, I mean to say, has been sustained?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that you contend that, having been severe in setting a firm outgoing 
standard, you have maintained the standard of Canadian wheat on the world’s 
ecaiage That has been my aim ever since I have been at the head of the 

akes. 
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Q. The point [ want to get at is this—I think Mr. Fansher is trying to get 
at this too; the Appeal Board must have a sample fairly close to your composite 
sample; there cannot be a great spread?—A. I have sent different times, the 
average out of the cargoes of the public terminals, to my chief, which I suppose 
would be handed to the Appeal Board, so that they might have those. 

Q. What I want to prove is this, that if your contention in lowering the 
outgoing grades in the mixing houses has been sustained in most cases, there 
cannot haye been a very great spread between your composite sample and the 
sample that the Appeal Board works to?—A. Not a great deal of difference. 

Q. Therefore this would be shown, that it is wise for you to set your out- 
going sample for the guidance of your inspectors slightly higher than the stand- 
ard?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Because if you set it exactly to the standard, they would be apt to go 
down a little?—A. A little below. 


Bay Va Coon: 

Q. Mr. Symes, you and your inspectors grade the outgoing cargoes on these 
composite samples; must they be up to the composite sample?—A. We have the 
composite sample with us, and we have the standard and the average out of the 
terminal; we have the three before us, and we would take them if they were a 
little lower than the composite but above the average. I would nave to pass 
them. 

Q. We can accept it as a definite answer then that you do not insist upon 
these outgoing cargoes being up to the composite sample? 

Hon. Mr. Matcorm: He has said it is as a guide. 

Witness: Really I have no right to do that. 

Mr. Coors: I thought perhaps the impression might be got from the dis- 
cussion that you were using that and insisting upon the private terminal out- 
turn being up to that standard.—A. The three of us get together, we get the 
three samples and make our comparison, and after we are through with them I 
do not appear at the Appeal Board, nor have anything to say about the decision, 
because I do not think there is any chance aiter we turn it down that they are 
going to raise it up. 

Q. According to the Canada Grain Act, could the Appeal Board justly 
refuse to grade that wheat say to No. 3, if it were up to the No. 3 standard, 
which is set by the Chief Inspector?—A. I do not see how they could. According 
to the Canada Grain Act, I take it that the Appeal Board has no right to know 
what the grade is. It is a sample of wheat put before them, and they have no 
right to know whether it is from a public or a private house. I do not see why 
you should give them that information, if you want a fair and impartial decision. 
That is my opinion, 

Q. If, in the opinion of the Appeal Board, this wheat is equal, we will say, 
to Standard Three, to the official No. 3 sample, the Appeal Board would certainly 
under the terms of the Canada Grain Act, be bound to give that wheat a No. 3 
grade?—A. The Canada Grain Act is confusing. In one place it says one thing, 
and in another place another. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. You said in answer to a question by the Honourable Mr. Malcolm that 
in your opinion mixing this year has been almost or entirely prevented?—A. Not 
entirely prevented. They had very little chance to do any mixing in our One 
and Two Northern. 

Q. You emphasized this year. You have had this composite sample in 
existence five or six years?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Why did you emphasize this vear?—A. The crop this year is so hard 
that it will not permit mixing; it is composed of so many different varieites of 
damaged grain that it is not possible to carry it along as in other years. 

Q. Therefore the composite sample itself as a euide to your inspectors would 
not necessarily in succeeding years make very much difference to mixing?—A. 
No, possibly not. It would not have the same effect, but this year it certainiy 
has had. I can tell you generally that there was to my knowledge one elevator 
which took in fifty thousand bushels of No. 2 Northern; they shipped it out on 
the line, and I made it No. 3, and was sustained by the Appeal Board. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. I understood you to say that the composite sample was made up of sixty 
per cent of the incoming grade and thirty-five per cent of the average of the car- 
goes going out?—A. Yes. 

Q. Does that sixty per cent include all grain coming through primary inspec- 
tion points or is it taken from grain after skimming has been done?—A. All 
grain coming to Fort William for delivery to private or public houses, to mills 
or anywhere else, whatever grain was taken in and unloaded under our super- 
vision would have a sample taken. 

Q. So that any high class grain diverted to mills would not be included in 
that sixty per cent—A. Only what was diverted at Kenora. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. The principal diversion would take place or at east of Fort William, 
the only diversion of selected grains between Winnipeg and Fort William would 
be at Kenora?—A. The Ogilvie Flour Mills and the Western Canada Flour Mills 
at Winnipeg would take it, I suppose. But that does not include it all. What 
about the stuff the Americans have been selecting? We have samples of all 
that. 

Q. Is that included?—A. That is included. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Where was it special binned?—-A. We did not treat it as special binned 
at all. I may say that some time ago I got the Grain Commissioners to cut 
out “Special Binning” at public terminals. It is all done in private terminals. 
We do not treat it is a special binned. Whatever they put it in as, they get 
the grade accordingly. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Do you find some cargoes of certain grades going out that are really 
above the standard, and which might lead you to believe that it was “special 
binned”.—A. There having to be protein content, I suppose it might have been 
called either Two or Three Northern, or No. 1 Northern, by name. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. I understand you to say there were four public terminals remaining?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Since mixing was authorized by law four years ago, did the number 
rapidly decrease, the number of public terminals?—A. They have been decreas- 
ing almost ever since that. 

Q. Until there are four left?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you mind telling us what they are; the Government terminal is 
one of them, I presume?—A. Yes, sir. 

- Q. Where are the other two or three?—A. There is the Grand Trunk Pacific, 
Pool No. 4 and Pool No. 6. 
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Q. Has there grown up also a tendency, since mixing was authorized, to 
segregate the minimum of the grade in the public terminals, to send to the 
public terminals that are left the minimum of the grade; they have no mixing 
privileges?—A. No. The Pool would select their own grain for their own 
private houses right next door to them. 

Q. The cars that had no special virtue for mixing purposes would be sent 
to the public terminals?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is the tendency?—A. That is the tendency. 

Q. Is that the reason why the average got lower?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you wanted to keep up the standard of our grain in the Old Country, 
you can not follow too closely the grain going in to the public terminals? Is 
that it?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is a very good object but would it not have been better to have 
the Act behind you?—-A. Perhaps it would; we work to the Act. 

Q. Here is what the Act says—because whatever objection was taken by 
anybody the samples had at least the good effect of improving our standards 
in the markets of the world. This is Section 140, subsection 1, clause B: 


All grain inspected out of a private elevator shall be required in order 
to recelve a grade to be equal in quality to a similar grade passing 
inspection from the general bins of a public terminal elevator. 


We endeavoured, some of us, to get a Government bill through three or four 
years ago which would have supported you in this, and I have to commend you 
for departing from the law; if it was ill to do it, you were doing it for the 
purpose of promoting good?—A. You do not commend me before the Board 
of Grain Commissioners. 

Q. In any event, you had a good object in view. But would it not have 
been safer, and have left us in a very much stronger position, to have asked 
for a change in the law to support you here?—A. Anything that the Govern- 
ment is behind us on, supports our position. But in the Commissioners’ office 
that day you jumped on me pretty heavily about that. 

Q. But for another purpose. The private terminals do not have to give 
up some of their overages, the same, as the public terminals have to?—A. I 
do not think the private terminals have any overages. 

Q. At any rate, they do not have to make any returns of overages to the 
Government?—A. No, sir. But that is not under my jurisdiction. 

Q. I heard that that was so, and I understand it is so by the law; therefore 
the public terminals had the incentive to become private terminals, from the fact 
that they would not have to give up any of their overages, as the public terminals 
have to do?—A. I will tell you this about the private terminals, that since they 
have been instituted our grain has gone forward far cleaner than it ever did 
before; they have got to clean, and clean very heavily; therefore they lose a 
‘lot, and their chances for overages would not be the same as in days gone by. 

Q. Then you think that it is the mixing houses which are to be relied upon 
for turning out a good product, rather than the public terminals?—A. I say the 
mixing houses turn the grain out clean; they have to, to be able to do any 
mixing. 

Q. That is due partly to the fact that you pulled up the standard a little 
above the public terminals?—A. Yes. 

Q. I was interested in your evidence with regard to supervision. In your 
earlier experience in your work, thirty years ago under David Horne I think 
you had the supervision of the binning?—A. That took place in Mr. Horne’s 
time. 

Q. There was very much less wheat at that time?—A. Very much less. 

Q. But there is enough money left over from these fees, do you not think, 
so that if there were enough inspectors, as in former days, we could get that. 
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supervision? The money is paid by the farmer on his cargo, weighing fees, 
and such like——A. I have been told every time I had anything to say about 
it that we have to cut down expenses. 

Q. The Government is always preaching that, you know, although they 
get no credit for it?—A. I have had orders to lay off every man with the excep- 
tion of my inspectors. That does not look as if there were much surplus. 

Q. Did you make this slight increase in the standard on your own responsi- 
bility?—A. I made up samples and submitted them to my chief before I put 
them in any elevator. 

Q. Who was your Chief?—A. Mr. Serls. I do not take anything upon 
myself, unless I have the support of my chief officer. 

Q. There should not be much conflict between that standard and _ the 
standard which Mr. Serls has to give to the Appeal Board?—A. Not much 
conflict. 


Mr. GaruAnp (Bow River): JI think the words of the Minister would be 
stronger if they were in accordance with the facts. We have no objection what- 
ever to commending Mr. Symes, especially in his violation of the Act. 

The Minister of Agriculture referred to Clause B of Sub-Section 1 of Sec- 
tion 140, as follows: 


(b) All grain inspected out of a private elevator shall be required 
in order to receive a grade to be equal in quality to a similar grade pass- 
ing inspection from the general bins of a public terminal elevator. 


But, according to Mr. Symes, there is no possibility of establishing a standard 
of that character for the last ten years, as there is no supervision of the binning. 
Nobody can tell whether it is No. 2 Wheat which is in a No. 2 bin, or how many 
mixtures have taken place. Nobody knows, so that there can be no grading on 
that basis. So that if Mr. Motherwell wants to congratulate Mr. Symes on 
having broken the Act and béing a little indifferent, alright. Perhaps a report 
to Parliament would have been better. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: I drew attention to the fact that Mr. Symes 
might have been in a better position in what he did if he had the law behind 
him. I took the kindest attitude I could. And beside that, many of the 
members of this Parliament were behind the idea when the Act was up; and 
I drew attention to the necessity of meeting the question and permitting Mr. 
Symes to do what he is doing by making it legal. I do not want you to take 
me too literally in enunciating this doctrine, because it is always a dangerous 
thing to do evil in order that good may come. It is a dangerous doctrine. We 
do not know when Mr. Symes may want to go in a different way. We want the 
law behind him. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. You have under you two inspectors on each boat loading, taking samples 
and grading the grain when the cargo is complete——A. There will be always 
one on the boat, and a supervising inspector at the elevator. 

Q. Now these men are taking samples, and there comes a time when these 
men must determine what grade is going to be placed on that cargo. That 
time comes when the cargo is completed?—A. Yes when the cargo is completed. 

Q. And I gather that you supply those men with what is called the com- 
pee sample in order that their eye may be kept up from the minimum?— 

. Yes sir. 

Q. You are not saying to the owners of the cargo that the composite sample 
is to be the grade of that cargo—A. No sir. 

Q. But you are saying to the inspectors, keep your eye on something 
better than the minimum?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Now, the grade is placed on that cargo in the boat by whom?—A. By 
the inspector in charge. ee 

Q. Not necessarily in accordance with the composite sample?—A. No sir, 
it must be up to the standard. 

Q. The men who have been watching that grain all the time have had before 
them the composite sample, so that the grade may be kept up above the mini- 
mum.—A. Yes. 

Q. Then does the grading take place with regard to the composite sample, 
or with the sample which has been taken?—A. We have been keeping it accord- 
ing to the run from the elevator. 

Q. Now, supposing there is a dispute, and the elevator people say, You have 
treated us unfairly. Then I gather that is an appeal to you, first?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have before you the composite sample, which has been used 
by the men to keep them up?—A. Yes. : 

Q. And you have also the standard sample?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have also the sample of the cargo?—A. And also the average 
coming out of the terminal. : 

Q. You have the four samples there?—A. The fcur samples. 

Q. On the initial appeal which comes to you, because it is in the nature of 
an appeal from one of the inspectors to the Chief Inspector, what basis do 
you take for your decision?—A. It must be above the standard absolutely. 

Hon. Mr. Dunninea: Then I cannot for the life of me see what this man 
has done that is wrong. I think he has done a good job for the western pro- 
ducers. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I think the witness said in answer to Mr. Dunning, if 
I caught him correctly, that in the grading of the outturn from these terminals 
what they did was to insist that this outturn must be up to the general run of 
the bins. I presume that he must mean the grain going out of the bins of the 
public terminal, as provided here in Sec. 140, which was quoted by Mr. 
Motherwell:— 


(b) All grain inspected out of a private elevator shall be required 
in order to receive a grade to be equal in quality to a similar grade 
passing inspection from the general bins of a public terminal elevator. 


Mr. Symes has already told the Committee that they did not attempt to 
exercise supervision of binning in public terminals. Therefore, how could he 
know that the average coming out of these bins was the equal in quality to a 
similar grade passing inspection from the general bins of a public terminal 
elevator, when they were exercising no supervision of the bimning in that public 
terminal elevator?—A. We have the average of the cars coming in, and that is 
good evidence that there is not much mixing. 

Q. That was the term used, but you said the general run of the bins?— 
A. We take the average of all the cargoes going into the elevator. If you take 
a cargo out of a certain terminal from a certain district, it would be below. 
We would not take that as a guide, but we would have to mix that up with 
other averages which come out of different cargoes. 

Q. But if you do not exercise any supervision of the grain in the different 
bins in a public terminal elevatcr, hcw would you know that the grain which 
came out of there was a No. 1 cr a No. 2 or a No. 3?--A. What are we there 
for, if we do not know? 

Q. I will put it in this way: when this grain act was revised by this Com- 
mittee, I think in 1925, four years ago, the Committee certainly must have: been 
under the impression that there was supervision of the binning of grain in 
public terminals or they never would have passed this sub-section if they were 
not under that impression. 
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Hon. Mr. Dunning: They were under the impression that they were 
public terminals. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Why did not some of these gentlemen, Mr. Symes, or the Chief Inspector, 
or somebody who was very familiar with this, point out to the Committee 
that there was no supervision of binning in public terminals, and therefore that 
(b) of subsection 1 of Section 140 was absurd? We were asking him to hold 
that the average of the out-turn in a private terminal should be up to the 
average of the out-turn from a public terminal. I do not think there was 
any standard to be lived up to. Why did not Mr. Symes at that time suggest 
to the Committee that this was not giving him any standard?—A. I have never 
appeared before your Committee before, in any shape or form, to answer 
any questions. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Are you under the Board of Grain Commissioners?—A. I am. 

Q. Does the Board of Grain Commissioners know that that system had 
ceased to exist?—A. I presume so. 

Q. Do they ever make a check-up between the annual checks?—A. I think 
they only go in once a year, and that would be shown them by the returns of the 
weigh-up and their warehouse receipts. 

Q. Did you ever report to them that this subsection (b) was a dead letter? 
—A. Did I ever point that out to them? 

Q. Yes?—A. I cannot recall that I ever did. 

Q. But you think they were fully aware of it?—-A. Oh, I think they were, 
yes. I do not know about this present board, some of them, but the other board 
did. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Will you tell the Committee how full-cars are graded when they are 
unloaded at night? How they are binned, and what is done if they find they 
are in the wrong binn when the morning comes?—A. You are getting down to 
what I call a serious question, a very serious question. Seventy-five per cent 
of our work at the terminal point is done by artificial light. For instance, we 
cannot start in the fall of the year before nine o’clock in the morning, say, and 
we are through at four o’clock in the afternoon. The elevators are running all 
night or are running up to eleven or twelve o’clock at night. If we were to 
force the issue of holding a car in a special bin until daylight for that grade, 
then you would have your Western country tied up so tight that they would 
not know what would happen to them. 


Mr. Coote: I want to interject that it is tied up that way now, in certain 
places. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. It is tied up that way now?—A. When grain is sent to a mixing house 
it does not matter to us whiat it is; if it varies, in the morning, they have to 
make the change; therefore we are a party to the mixing, to a certain extent. 
But if we were to force that issue you can readily understand what it would 
mean. I have a few figures here which might interest the gentlemen of the 
Committee. This shows inspection held cars passing Winnipeg, from September 
1st to December 31st:— 
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ANALYSIS OF CHANGES IN GRADES MADE AT FORT WILLIAM 
SEPT. 1 FO DEC 31 1825 


Inspection Held Outturns Held 
Number of Cars.. .. .. .. .- 49,226 A/c grade etc. by Ft. William 
Number chanced: 2, ccc 2.2, io lee BMG  CHAMMEU occ ies «cf @ tee me 
Reinspects Appeal 
Wunber of Cars: 27.20. - BPSvh: SNumipertoraGe. ose eee 
Number changed.) 3/9), 3.272 @Ohlanked by’ Winnipese. -- 7-7 Lees 


Number of Western cars unloaded during this period.. ..217,656 
Arrived without grades and were inspected at Fort William. 13,587 
Total number of cars with reinspection, revision, or 
chaneé* ol any natures. 7. ge ee . 102,817 
47.24 per cent of total unloads. 
Cars changed for Moisture Test only not included. 
Cars changed for C.C. only not included. 


I might say, gentlemen, that that does not include the facts for the C.C. cars. 


Ry Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You said that you did not know that the present members of the Board 
knew that you were discontinuing the inspection of the binning at the public 
terminals. What about the old Board?—A. It must have been twelve years 
ago. 

Q. Have you not been inspecting the binnings in public terminals for twelve 
years?—A. No, sir, not supervising the binning. 

Q. I understood you to say it was seven or eight years ago, but it was 
twelve or more years ago?—A. If I said that, I was not realizing at the time 
how long ago it was; but when you asked me that question, I found out. The 
old Board are all defunct now anyway. 


Q. It will be twelve years or more since you stopped the supervision of 
the binning?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. How long before Mr. Boyd was appointed did this thing cease?—A. I 
am not prepared to give you that. It did not last long; we found it was imprac- 
ticable. The man we had appointed to do it— 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. I wanted to know how those full cars unloaded at night are dealt with. 
Are they binned and kept waiting?—A. They have the provisional grades given 
in Winnipeg on those full cars; and they were binned on the provisional grade. 
In a public terminal, if there was any change, then we were a party to the mix- 
ing; ‘but in private houses it is not so. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River) : 


Q. How many holds in a boat are usually filled at the same time? How 
many spouts are running into a boat?—A. It varies; sometimes one, and some- 
times four or five. 

Q. I have seen as many as three?—A. Yes, at the start a boat might have 
three and others might have four. 

Q. In order to clear up a possible misconception on the part of the Com- 
mittee, I would like to ask you again; you said, in answer to a question, that 


you had one inspector on the boat and one in the elevator. Did you mean one 
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_ inspector on each spout?—A. No, I told you one inspector for two spouts. If 
‘there are more spouts running, we have a sampler on. If there were three spouts 
running, we would have an inspector and a sampler. 

Q. And if four spouts were running?—A. Then the sampler would take 
two streams, the same as the inspector. The sampler would take his samples 
to the inspector who would look at them. 

Q. The inspector then, does not take any samples himself at all, but he 
studies the samples?—A. That is the inspector in charge; just as I do not take 
any samples myself; but I have to give a decision upon them. 

Q. How many samples are taken of a stream in the vessel?—A. One or two. 
They have to keep continually taking the samples between the two of them. 


By Mr. Millar: 

_Q. You spoke some time ago about grain being specially binned—going to 
the States, is that carried on to any great extent? Could you give us any idea 
of how much is specially handled in that way, in going to the States?—A. No, 
I have not the figures, of course the proportion would not be very great. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. I think the Committee got the impression, from an answer you gave 
earlier at this meeting, that if mixing were not allowed, and if off-grades were 
not allowed to go into public terminals, it might make it difficult to handle all 
the crop in certain years. I want to ask your opinion on this point; if all the 
elevators at the head of the Lakes were placed under one management—and I 
think this was really suggested by some farmers’ organization somewhere about 
sixteen or elghteen years ago—if that were done, so that the whole elevator 
space would be at the disposal of one management, and possibly two or three 
grades only put in one elevator, would that not facilitate the handing of the 
erain at the head of the Lakes?—A. You had better talk to the Railway Com- 
panies on that, Mr. Coote. 

Q. Would you give your opinion on that?—A. I would say I would not 
want to be the one man. I do not think it would be practicable, because if an 
elevator was behind in the number of cars and could not keep up, the Railway 
Company would come along and say, “all right, we are going to put down one 
hundred cars at another elevator.” 

Q. If one man had charge of all the elevators, he would know every day 
the exact space available in each one, the number of bushels of space available 
in bins kept for certain grades. And could they not facilitate the work of the 
Railways by telling them that there are so many thousands bushels of space 
in this and in the other elevator, for certain grades?—A. That position would 
naturally carry with it a very large salary, Mr. Coote. 

Q. I am not concerned with the salary, but excluding all questions of salary 
and everything else, let us get down to the real question: would it facilitate 
the unloading of these cars and the placing of the wheat where it would be most 
advantageous to get it out?—A. Again, I might say I would not like to be that 
one man; but I would like to see you there to carry it out. I do not think it 
is practical, 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 
Q. You do not think it is practicable from a Railway point of view?—A. Or 
from any point of view. I do not think any one man could control the amount 
of space at the head of the lakes. 


Mr. GarLANp: Mr. Chairman, as the point has been raised that this is 
largely a transportation difficulty, I would like to ask whether the Minister of 
Railways would state whether there is a real difficulty from the Railway point of 
view. 
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Hon. Mr. DunniNG: The subject was one under discussion many years ago . 
in farmer’s organizations, and I believe that the practical transportation diffi- 
culties then urged would obtain to-day. That is, assuming that the practical 
advantage to be gained would be from one terminal elevator accommodating 
three or four grades, while another terminal elevator also would have three or 
four grades. If that could be done, there are obvious advantages from the point 
of view of inspection; but from a point of view of transportation, here is what 
happens: a train of grain comes into the terminal point, and it may contain as 
many grades as there are cars in the train. That is inspected in the yards, and 
the shunting engine hooks on and takes it down to the hump yard at Fort Wil- 
liam. Now, the distribution from that hump yard is not on the grade basis but 
on the destination basis; and the car is shipped to a certain terminal elevator, 
and must be distributed from the hump to this terminal. If you tried to separate 
them by grades at that point, I really do. not see how in the world it could be 
done. In the first place you would have to abolish completely the right of any- 
body to designate his terminal; and in the second place destination would have 
to be abolished, and the distribution made from the hump on the basis of grades. 


Mr. Coors: Would that be difficult? 


Hon. Mr. Dunning: If you let the grain get away from its destination, it 
might be practicable; but I do not think it would be possible to do both. 


Mr. Fansuer: Mr. Chairman, if the entire terminal space was under one 
management, would it make any difference to the producer of grain to which 
terminal he sent his grain? 


Hon. Mr, Dunnine: Possibly not. But speaking now as a producer, I do 
not want to be compelled to ship my grain to any particular terminal or to put 
it at the disposal of any one man to say to what terminal it should go.: In 
theoretical discussion you can always assume that a beneficient autocrat is going 
to treat you right. But in real working of it out, you cannot be sure that the 
autocrat is going to treat you right. You have not the power of assassination. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. In order to get information, I am going to put a hypothetical case to you. 
In case a cargo went out of either a private or a public terminal and it were 
found that a fair sample of that differed from the sample in your office, on whon 
would be the responsibility,—on one or more?—A. One or more, depending upon 
how many were drawing those samples. 

Q. Would you elaborate that a little. I want to know whether you have 
more than the word of one man that the sample retained in your office is a fair 
sample of the cargo which goes out?—A. We would have to have two or possibly 
three men drawing the sample. That would all depend on the number of spouts 
running. If one man was working on the boat entirely, that man is responsible. 


os Then you have the word of only one man that that is a fair sample— 
A+ Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. This is quite apart from the elevator inspection, and apart from the 
maximum grades to the mills; but the thing that I am interested in as a farmer 
is this: It is frequently said, back on the prairies, and indeed it is asserted that 
all cargoes leaving Fort William go out on the minimum grade, and that to that 
extent the farmer is penalized, because that affects the price of the grade 
generally when it arrives at Liverpool. This skimming or as we might say lack 
of supervision is all dependent on whether we as farmers, suffer or not on the 
grade that you place upon the outgoing cargoes, because we know that is the 
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standard and the grade of grain upon which the price of the grade is fixed ultim- 
ately, and that we get our price less expenses. Now will you say that in your 
inspection, because you occupy an important position, as far as I am concerned, 
on the great majority or say in fact in all inspections of cargoes leaving the 
terminals, the inspection is never quite the minimum, but is always slightly 
above it——A. It is always above the minimum, 

Q. How large a percentage above the minimum grade?—A. That is a pretty 
hard question to answer. 

Q. How much above the minimum would it be?—A. Well, five or ten per 
cent above the minimum. 


Hon. Mr, Dunnine: Ask him how far below the average. 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: He says five to ten per cent above the minimum. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. You stated a while ago that sometimes you require to lay off some of 
your staff. I wondered from whom such orders would come, whether from the 
Board or the Chief Inspector?—-A. When I spoke of it the order came from the 
Minister himself. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. Before you leave the question which Mr. Stewart put to you, you say 
that in your opinion the outgoing cargoes would be ten per cent above the 
minimum?—A. Five or ten per cent. It is hard for me to say that here. 

Q. And when you say that you are taking the whole grades as 100 per 
cent, and the average of the grade would be 50 per cent? I want to know what 
you mean by the five or ten per cent.—A. As I said, that is a difficult question 
for me to answer; but I would say five or ten per cent above the minimum. 

Q. Ten per cent of what?—A. Of the imperfections that would be allowed 
in that grade. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Mr. Symes, would you tell the Committee what percentage it would 
be below the average of the in-take,—of the grades coming in from the 
country? 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River) : 


Q. Take a specific grade, say No. 2 coming in. Now, how much below 
that average is the out-going No. 2?—A. Very little. 

Q. Well, how much?—A. I am not prepared to say off-hand. 

Q. It is very little below the average?—A. Very little. 

Q. How do you know? You have just told us that the only check you 
have on the out-going cargoes is one sampler or one inspector, or a sampler for 
each of the spouts, and he delivers the sample to the inspector, and the inspector 
delivers it to you. Now we suggest no improper action on the part of any of 
these men, but when you get a chap who is getting $150 per month, and the man 
for whom he is inspecting the cargo stands to lose twenty or thirty thousand 
dollars on that cargo, it is evident that there might be a temptation there that 
some men might not be able to withstand. What other check have you?—A. 
We have to depend on our samplers and the loyalty of our men. 

Q. You do not get any samples back from England?—A. At the present 
time we have a large number of men outside, who are checking at Fort William. 
The people working for the boat do checking; and there are independent checkers 
who are sampling against us. 
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By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 
Q. I do not think you are telling the Committee fully how many samplings 
go on. Your men are working for the Government, to take a true sample. And 
the buyers and sellers also have samplers on the boat.—In almost every 


case. 
Q. And if your inspector was to check’ too severely the representative of 


the seller would object; and if he did not inspect closely enough the representative 
of the buyer would object.—A. And if there was any objection taken, the cargo 
would be rechecked at the point of unloading. 

Q. I think that should be made perfectly clear that there is no temptation 
to be dishonest in the checking, as both buyers and sellers are there also checking, 
and there is no reason for your man taking a wrong sample.—A. If a man keeps 
on sampling he cannot take a wrong sample. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. Do you mean to say that the buyers in England have samplers at 
Winnipeg?—-A. In almost every instance the Pool has a sampler there, and 


there is another sampler there representing the receivers. __ 
Q. The buyers from the Old Country ?—A. Not necessarily the Old Country, 


Sir. 

Q. Most of this grain is going across the Seas, and do you mean to tell 
us that the Old Country importers have been at Fort William inspecting all 
cargoes or anywhere nearly all the cargoes?—-A. A large number. For instance, 
the Scottish Co-operative people are there. This man inspects for different 


people. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. But in nearly every case there is a representative of the purchaser of the 
cargo on the ground?—A. In a large number of cases, yes. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. In what percentage of cases would you say they were inspected for the 
buyers?—A. I am not prepared to say what percentage. 

Q. Would you say fifty per cent? 

The Cuarrman: It is not fair to press the witness too closely. 

The Witness: I would say over fifty per cent from my past experience 
and from the number of men who are around. But I am not going to give you 
any definite percentage. 

The Cuairman: Does the Committee think they can get through with Mr. 
Symes in a few minutes, or shall we meet again? 

Mr. GarLaAnp (Bow River): I have only a few questions, myself, to ask 
of Mr. Symes. 


By Mr. Coote: 

_Q. Has Mr. Symes in recent years had any difficulty in keeping a sufficient 
staff? I mean, is somebody too economical and trying to deny him the staff 
he should have in administering this Act?—A. We always have a sufficient staff 
for the busy season; but as you are aware, when a man is coming on and knows 
he is only on for a few months, he has not the same interest in his work as a 
man who is on permanently. Those two men do not go at that work in the 
SSE ae Our senior, permanent samplers and inspectors are always on the 
vessels. 

Q. Is your work hampered for financial reasons?—A. No, I would not say 


that. 
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By Mr. Stewart: 

Q. You would suggest, as we are going into the Act, that a staff sufficient 
to do the work should be kept on for the year around?—A. The large per- 
centage of them, yes. If you want good men, you must have them permanently 
with you. 


By Mr. Fansher: 
Q. Have you made any recommendations for the staff recently which have 
not been granted?—A. No, Sir. 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. I had in mind for a moment asking the witness some questions about the 
Montreal Inspections, but I do not think he has anything to do with Montreal? 
—A. No, Sir, I have enough to do at Fort William. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Symes is anxious to get back, 
and Mr. Fraser will probably be able to give the Committee all the other 
information, I think the Committee has sufficient information to let Mr. Symes 


go. 


By Mr. Fansher: 

Q. I would like to ask Mr. Symes how many bins are being emptied on to 
the belt at one time—that is what is the largest number of bins that he knows 
of which have been dumping on to a belt running from the bins to the boat? 
How many streams of wheat have been running along that belt; how many 
bins have you been collecting from?—A. Two is the limit. I do not think any 
of the belts will carry ony more than two, except in very extreme cases. 


Hon. Mr. Dunntne: That is not where they do the mixing. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. Did you hear Mr. Sproule’s evidence, when he described very vividly the 
manner of running these belts? I did not count them but there must have been 
twelve to fifteen streams. I have seen at least five streams myself?—A. You are 
talking of the public terminals? Yes. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 
Q. We are talking about private terminals if you watch your stream close 


enough, you can put up twenty, but if you were to give the belt the two spouts, 
that would be the limit. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. But they do not turn them on full. 


By an Hon. Member: 


Q. Do they not run a small stream from some, and larger from others; as 
Mr. Motherwell says, there are sometimes twenty streams running to the boat? 
—A. There might be. We are not in the elevator to see this bin running on to 
the belt, io see how many grades there are. We are outside, taking it as it is 
being loaded into the vessel. They might have fifty streams, if they wanted to. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. You have no right in the private houses?—A. We have no right there. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. It has been intimated on two different occasions that you have somethin 
to do with the streams that were being run off the mixing belt? . 
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By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 

Q. I think the point is well taken. You are on the outside, to see that the 
grade in the mixing house is up to the standard. We want to maintain that. 
Your duty as an inspector is to see that the grain coming out of the mixing 
houses is up to the standard, and beyond that you have no jurisdiction?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. When you said two spouts were sufficient, did you mean that two belts 
would carry it all if turned on full?—A. Yes. 
@. You might have four, and put them on one-quarter each?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. You have supervision over the inspection in and out, at the head of the 
Lakes?---A. Yes. 

Q. When this wheat is coming on, I suppose most of the cargoes are broken 
at transfer points, going cut at the head of the Lakes—they are broken at the 
transfer points?—A. They go from the transfer point on to Buffalo. 

Q. You have no jurisdiction over those transfers?—A. I have no jurisdiction 
over them. When the grain leaves the head of the Lakes, I am through. 

The CuairmMan: I think we are through with Mr. Symes. He has the thanks 
of the Committee for the evidence he has given to the Committee to-day. 


The Committee will meet again on Tuesday next, at eleven o’clock. 


The Witness retired. 
(The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, April 16th, 1929, at eleven a.m.) 
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Housn oF COMMONS, 
Tusspay, April 16, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Kay, presiding. 


The CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, we have this morning as a witness, Mr. John 
Gillespie, who is a member of the Standards Board. 


Mr. Mritar: Have you any report to present to the Committee from the 
sub-committee with regard to the witnesses we were calling from the United 
States? 


The CHAIRMAN: Here is a wire from Besley, Washington, to whom Mr. 
Fraser wired asking for the name of an official who would be able to give evidence 
before this Committee on the grading of street grain and its protein content: 


Your wire stop protein not a factor in official grain standards United 
States therefore I am not in position to recommend witness you request. 


Mr. Mittar: Well, Mr. Chairman, after our experience, after the Chairman 
or the Secretary has written to a party in Chicago asking for the names of 
witnesses that would suit our purpose and they refer the letter to Washington, 
I think I can understand why they are reluctant. The federal government has 
been pressed very hard this year, and last year, for two years at lleast, to pass 
legislation so that the federal inspection will include protein, and they have been 
hanging back and fighting it very strongly. It seems to me to be quite plain that 
we are not going to get any assistance at all from the federal government. 

I might mention the name of William F. Schnaidt, Marketing Specialist, 
Extension Service, South Dakota State College, author of a plan for distributing 
protein premiums on wheat from the local marketing agent to the individual 
grower. I still think that that man would give us the evidence we want. He is 
a government agent, but he is a State government agent. I think perhaps it might 
be well for the smaller sub-committee to consider his name. 


The CHAIRMAN: Will you leave that with me, Mr. Millar, or give it to me 
later, and the sub-committee will take it up? 

The Sub-Committee have reported with reference to this letter from Dr. 
Birchard, asking that some data which he sent be incorporated in the Minutes of 
Proceedings. The sub-committee have recommended that it be printed as an 
appendix to Dr. Birchard’s evidence. 


JOHN GILLESPIE, called and sworn. 


The CHarrMAN: I might explain, Mr. Gillespie, that we have been hearing 
certain members of the Standards Board with the idea of getting from the 
members of the Board some suggestions which might be useful in improving the 
method of taking standards, and in amending the Act. If you would address the 
Committee on your work on the Standards Board from that angle we will be 
very glad indeed to hear you. 


The Witness: I do not know just what line you would want me to take. 
If any of the members of the Committee desire to ask questions I will be glad to 
answer them. I do not know that I can just start off and give you a speech here 
about the work of the Standards Board. I could, of course, tell you how it 
operates. I suppose you have had testimony from your Inspectors here to that 
effect. } 
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There is a good deal of criticism, I believe, of the Board having set the 
standard too high this year. Our idea was, and I think it was the idea of all the 
Board, after they went in to set the standards, that they were satisfied that the 
wheat this year was of very much better quality than last year’s crop. And I 
know—talking for myself at any rate—that that was my sentiment; that I was 
willing to reduce the grades to the very minimum, taking into consideration, of 
course, that the 1927 crop was no comparison to go by, because it was one of the 
poorest milling crops, in fact, the poorest milling crop that Canada has ever 
raised. So taking into consideration that the 1928 crop was probably not any 
higher in protein content and milling value than the ten years’ average, we were 
still willing to reduce the sample to the very minimum. I think that was the 
sentiment that prevailed. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Using minimum in that connection, just what do you mean?—A. I mean 
the minimum of each grade, that is the lowest. 

Q. The minimum of the previous year. You are speaking of the commercial 
grades?—A. Yes, we were just sitting on the commercial grades. 

Q. Do you mean the minimum of last yvear?—A. The samples we make, 
as I understand it—I stand to be corrected—is sent out to all of the inspectors, 
and is used by the Inspection Department at Winnipeg as the minimum of that 


grade. 
By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
Q. You mean the standard of each grade, as low as you possibly could?— 


A. Yes. 
By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do you think it was made lower than last vear, Mr. Gillespie?—A. I 
thought we had’ reduced it from last year. 

Q. The standard?—A. It was an entirely different class of grain this year 
from last year. Our difficulty was—and I think the inspectors will bear us 
out in this—to allot the proper amount of frost; it was mostly a question of 
frost this year, and damaged and immature kernels. But the frost was the 
outstanding factor, and it was our aim not to get in too much frost, and to do 
that and allow some for No. 5 and No. 6, was very difficult. 

As I remember the standard two years ago, it was mostly withered damaged 
grain, bleached and sprouted, and things like that. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. I wonder, Mr. Gillespie, if you could tell the Committee just how the 
Standards Board make these grades; that is, what is the procedure at the 
meeting of the Standards Board?—A. Well, the Standards Board meets in 
session in a room such as this, or smaller, and they have a chairman. They 
go into several matters connected with the resolutions, and one thing and 
another, not particularly in connection with the grading of the grain, but with 
questions that come up, and a general conversation takes place regarding 
matters, probably not particularly connected with the standards of the grades 
we are going to set. As you know, there are some things that come up that 
are not quite related to the subject. And then we have discussions about the 
protein content of the wheat. We had this year. It is a very much better 
milling quality this year than last, which, after all, is not saying very much, 
because we all know that last year the crop, as I mentioned before, was the 
lowest on record as far as milling value is concerned. 

We adjourn then to the Inspection Department where the samples are 
selected from, I think, fiftv sacks of each grade, selected by the Inspection 
Department as being different types of that grade. Then we proceed to set 


the standard for No. 4, say; and the way that we have been doing it, probably a 
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committee of three, or a committee of four, take a pail, and there are probably 
four gangs working on this. Each gang has got a pail, and a cup the same size. 
We are supposed then to go to those fifty sacks, which are of different types of 
this one grade as selected by the inspectors, prepared there, as taken out of the 
cars as they pass through Winnipeg. And I may say that there are hardly two 
sacks that are absolutely alike, and still they all grade number four, according 
to the inspection of them. We are supposed to put one cupful into this pail— 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. Out of each of the fifty sacks?—A. No. We go along and we select 
what we think is about the nearest to No. 4. But we have to select from twenty 
sacks, and put in twenty samples, twenty of these little cups into this pail. We 
usually take about fifteen at first, and we take that sample and lay it out on a 
table, and paw it over and look at it, and say, “ Well, that is a little too high.” 

We then look for another sample, taking another cup out of a poorer sack, 
or it may be a sack with a little more immature kernels in it, or green kernels 
or some other thing like that, and we look at it and say, “ That is a little too 
poor.” And so on, until we get what we think is right, and by that time we have 
the twenty cupsful taken out of twenty different sacks. We mark the number of 
each one of those sacks that we have selected from, and then the sample is 
laid down on the table. The other committee has been doing the same thing 
independently of this one, and they lay their sample down. Usually there are 
about four samples taken by about four different committees, I will call them. 
They submit their sample as their idea of No. 4. I think that is as far as it 
is necessary to explain that part of it. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Just there, Mr. Gillespie: if there was a variety of wheat that was 
generally known to be a poor milling variety, would it be the consensus ot 
opinion of the Board that it should not be grown at all, but that it was likely 
to go forward? Would it be the object of those who are making up the samples 
to include that or exclude it from the standard samples? If it were likely to 
go forward in the different carloads of wheat, although known to be a poor 
milling wheat, would you include it?—A. Well, I think it should be included, 
because that wheat goes forward and is mixed up with the other grain in the 
terminal elevators. It will always help to reduce the grade, or if it is a better 
quality it will help to raise the grade. 

Q. And you think that it is included? You would include that?—A. Oh, 
I think so. I do not think that we would exclude anything. These samples 
are taken pretty much at random, from these fifty sacks, but the idea is to get 
a general average of these sacks. 

Q. You would not think that was giving unnecessary encouragement to the 
growing of a poor milling wheat?—A. Well, there are different kinds of soil 
in this large territory where we are raising wheat, about twelve hundred miles 
distant, and some of that land is better adapted to raising soft wheat, than it is 
to raising hard wheat. 

Q. I am not speaking of wheats that. we agree should be grown. There 
are places where they ought to be grown, where they can grow a better variety, 
but there are some again for which there does not seem to be any place, that 
are really poor milling wheats. Would those be given a place?—A. Of course, 
we did not go into that phase of it. We did not take out any sack and say that 
is a sack that we will not put in this sample. And I presume that there was 
not a sack there but did not get into one of those four samples. 

Q. They were all included?—-A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Then, how do you decide between all those different samples, with the 
different committees?—A. Well, there is a chairman of the Board, and those 
samples are marked 1, 2, 3 and 4, and they take a vote. The chairman will 
say, ‘ Does anyone nominate No. 1?” Usually one of the men who makes up 
this standard will say, “I nominate that we have a vote on No. 1.” He may 
or may not get a seconder. I know of several times where there was no seconder, . 
and that sample was passed up as evidently out of line. They then go to No. 
2, and they go through the same procedure. They probably reject it. They then 
go to No. 3, and they are probably unanimous on that sample. Then they go to 
No. 4, and that sample is probably rejected. So that the Board is practically 
unanimous when they select the sample. But even then it is not final. There 
may have been some mistake made, in taking the wrong sack or not getting 
the right number down. But these twenty sacks that are on that slip represent 
that sample which has been selected and taken out under the direction of the 
Chief Inspector, by his officials, and taken into another room and dumped into 
a large pail and shoveled over and mixed up—completely mixed. Then the 
Board meet there again with this large sample, with the twenty sacks in it, and 
examine it and look it over very carefully. Just what happened with our 
standard No. 4 last year was this: I think it was Mr. McRae of Saskatchewan 
who moved that two sacks of the poorest or a lower grade, or a lower sample, 
be selected and mixed in with those twenty sacks to somewhat reduce it in 
quality. My opinion was that it was reduced about far enough, and I thought 
two sacks would probably be too much and would spoil the sample and reduce 
it too far. I moved an amendment that one sack only be selected and mixed 
in, and the amendment, I believe, carried. After all there was somewhat of a 
compromise made, not deviating very much on the sacks that we should include 
in there. The result was that we figured that that was as near the standard 
for No. 4 as we could make it. I might say that it took us over half a day 
to agree on that No. 4 sample. There was quite a lot of discussion during the 
time, in connection with these samples, and, as I say, it took us that length of 
time. It did not take us long to select the other two samples. We went through 
the same process, however. 

Q. Do you set each standard by itself? Do you determine the standard 
for No. 4, and then make one for No. 5 and one for No. 6?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then do you reconsider them at all, Mr. Gillespie, after you see how 
the three compare?—A. They are reconsidered only when the sacks are all 
dumped together and the complete mix made of those twenty sacks. 

Q. Then I take it you make the standard of No. 4 without considering at 
all what the 5 and 6 are going to look like and how they will compare?—A. 
Well, we do to this extent: I thought one of these samples was so close to No. 
5 that we had to keep that grade from going too low because we would get it 
into the No. 5 class. 

Q. The point I had in mind was this: you endeavour to set the standard 
so that there will be a fairly uniform spread between 4 and 5, and 5 and 6? 
-—A. Well, that is what we try to do, to keep an equal spread between the 
grades as nearly as we possibly can. 

Q. Well, when you are setting the standards, have you any idea of the 
amount of wheat in the country of the different types that you are putting 
into that grade?—A. Well, I think that this year we were perfectly satisfied 
that there was a great deal of low grade grain. 

Q. That is not what I had in mind, Mr. Gillespie. For instance, you will 
have a lot of rusted wheat in some years, and a lot of frozen wheat, that will 
go into those commercial grades. Have you any idea of the comparative 
amount of rusted wheat, or rather the amount of rusted wheat as compared 
with the amount of frosted wheat that is in the country?—A. Yes. We have 
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a general idea that there is no rusted wheat to speak of, and most everybody 
knows that, and the samples that were there were evidently in those fifty 
sacks— 

Mr. Fraser: There were about two hundred and fifty sacks altogether. 


The Witness: Well, approximately fifty sacks, anyhow, and I suppose 
that every type of wheat in the country was in those fifty sacks, and I do not 
remember that there was any rusted wheat. The sacks alone give you the 
impression of what kind of grain is prevalent for the year. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. In some years, in Alberta, I have seen standards with very little wheat 
that appeared to be Alberta wheat in them, and it seemed to me that they 
were not of very much use to the inspectors at Calgary and Edmonton in the 
grading of that frosted wheat in Alberta. Could you suggest any way by which 
we could get a better standard for the grading of samples at Calgary and 
Edmonton?—A. Well, of course, that has always been the complaint, at least, 
at Edmonton. I do not know about Calgary. I am not so well acquainted 
there. We have always contended that it was a physical impossibility to set 
one minimum grade, say of No. 4, to represent all of western Canada, and 
particularly Alberta. No. 4 in Alberta is an entirely different type most of the 
time than the No. 4 in, say, Manitoba and eastern Saskatchewan. Our No. 
4 may be a very heavy, plump grain, and usually is, but it may be badly 
frozen, so much so that it reduces it to the grade of No. 4. Manitoba wheat 
may be, and usually is, a lighter kind of grain, and a good many times rusted 
wheat, with probably very little or no frost showing in it whatever, and still it 
grades No. 4, the same grade as our frozen heavy plump, a type grown entirely 
in Alberta. Now, this sample of No. 4 in Manitoba is graded 4 for the reason 
that it has not got the weight probably that 4 should have according to the 
Grain Act. But our grain in Alberta is graded No. 4. It does not make any 
difference what the weight is. The weight might be sixty-two or sixty-four 
pounds. It is just because it is frozen. They are two entirely different types 
of grain. 

By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 

Q. While you are on that point, Mr. Gillespie, have you given consider- 
ation to the practicability of describing wheat in the lower grades by the 
damage which it suffers, that is, establishing grades of four, four on account of 
rust, and four on account of frost, or other damage? Is that too complex?— 
A. Well, that is usually notated on the inspection slip. 

Q. I mean, in setting the standard samples in the first place?—A. Well, 
no. You see, we could not possibly do that, because we are trying to mingle all 
those samples of grain into one sample, and trying to make a minimum of 
that grade— 

Q. Your own opinion would be then that the No. 4 on account of rust, and 
the No. 4 on account of frost, although of different weight, are about the same 
in intrinsic value—A. Well, of course, J am not qualified to say from the 
appearance of wheat whether one is of a better milling value or not. I under- 
stand that this rusted wheat, while it has not the quantity of flour in it that 
there is in our heavy wheat, has more gluten content in it. But the Board, in 
setting those samples, ignores all of those things entirely. 

Q. I was trying to find out if any improvement in the grading could be 
brought about by separating the types of grade according to the damage, that 
is all—A. Well, I think the Inspection Department has the right to make an 
extra rusted grade. I think there was a number 5, Special, that they had put 
in one or two years there. 

Q. How did special grades work out? That was the only occasion on 
which it was done, I believe you are right there—A. Well, I cannot say. I 
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would not want to make any report on that, because we have wheat in Alberta 
that was of different qualities. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Mr. Gillespie, do you take into account in milling and baking wheat, 
as to the kind of bread it makes, and therefore find out the depth of the frost, 
when you set your standard?—A. No, no more than that, and I think most of 
us knew before we went to Winnipeg that our grain this year was of a much 
higher milling quality than it was last year—than the 1927 crop. 

Q. I want to refer to something I referred to a while ago. You said I made 
the statement in this Committee, some time ago, that it was my impression, and - 
the elevator men throughout the country have said so, that after you set the 
standards, a number of the standards were lower than they were before that. 
Do you agree with that statement, that you lowered the standards this year? 
—A. Well, it was my opinion at the time that we did. 

Q. I made the statement in this Committee some time ago, that elevator 
men said that after you set the standards this last year the standard was lower, 
and some of the Western papers I think said that also?—A. Well, the grain 
trade generally does not agree with that. 

Q. We have had two witnesses here before, one of them said they were 
higher, and the other witness showed us the standards and said he was con- 
vinced this year that they were one grade higher—A. I know I have been told 
by grain men that they thought we had set the standards too high. 

Q. And did you see the standards by which the grain was being graded 
in the country during the months of September and November, before the Board 
sat?--A. I think that the Chief Inspector had samples on the table there, the 
average of No. 4 as it had been graded this year up to date—the average of 
the grade before. 

Q. But did you see the standards at all by which they were grading in 
September—the graders who were grading in Winnipeg—A. General standards? 

Q. The standards by which they were supposed to grade—last year’s 
standards?—-A. Well, the last year’s standards were there also. 

Q. You do not know whether those were the standards by which they were 
grading during the month of September? ° There is the impression throughout the 
country that during the month of September the standards were raised some- 
what, and that when you people sat in October you lowered them below what 
they were in the month of September?—A. Well, I could not say as to that. 
I do not remember any difference at all on how the inspection of our grain 
was going after the Board sat, compared with what it was before we sat. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Mr. Gillespie, different standards vary very much from year to year? 
—A. Well I do not think they vary a great deal. 

Q. Then would it be possible to have a standard that would be fixed, and 
use the same standard each year?—A. Well, if the same things were wrong with 
the wheat every year, that would be fine. 

Q. It is owing to the climatic conditions that they find it necessary to 
change their standards every year?—A. In 1927 the crop was graded down, 
on account of badly frozen and weather damaged grain. This year also it might 
be that there was a double growth in the wheat and a number of green kernels, 
and there may have been many other reasons; I cannot mention them all 
because there were so many. 

Q. You know there is dissatisfaction among the farmers each fall. They 
get a certain grade this year, and then they compare this year’s crop with the 
last and they think they should have the same grade, but they do not, and they 
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think there is something wrong—A. Yes, those things happen all the time, but 
I do not know that they can be cured. 

Q. Are you perfectly satisfied with the way the standards are set at present? 
—A. No, I am not saying that; I admit I am not satisfied. 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make to the Committee in regard to a way 
out of that?—A. I have suggestions, yes, but they are merely my opinion. You 
see in setting No. 4, someone asked a question, do we pay any attention to what 
the lower grades will be relative to that No. 4? But he did not ask the ques- 
tion, did you think of what it was compared with No. 3? 

I do mot know that it was the sentiment of the Board, but I know that we 
reduced that standard as low as we thought we dare, because if we lowered it 
any further we would be getting too far away from the No. 3 grade. 

I would suggest that the No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3, which are the standard 
grades as set by the Grain Act, and No. 4 and No, 5 and No. 6, which are set by 
the Standard Board, probably all should be set by one board, and at one time. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. By one body at one time?—A. I do not know why the Standard Board 
was created, or why they were appointed to establish the lower grades of the 
standards; but I suppose there was some reason for it at the time; but to-day I 
think the time has gone past when one party should set three of those grades 
and another party should set the other three. I think it is absolutely, completely 
and entirely wrong. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. How would you suggest to set it?—A. I have a suggestion to make along 
that line. I would suggest that the Chief Inspector prepare all of these standard 
grades and have them according to what he thinks should be those grades, all 
set out; and that the Standard Board,—I think the Grain Act should be altered 
so that the Inspector can do that, and then the Standard Board shall come 
along and inspect not only the 4, 5, and 6, but that they shal! pass on each one 
of those six grades, and that they shall lower them or raise them according to 
their best judgment. That would take it out of the hands of one man and lift 
the responsibility from one man, whose judgment might be wrong,—we are all 
subject to making mistakes; and would take the responsibility off his shoulders. 
And it does a little more than that, which I do not want to go into in detail. I 
think if that was done it would be a great aid to the Standards Board when they 
arrive in Winnipeg to set those standards. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. Mr. Gillespie, would that involve the taking out of the Act the present 
definition of 1, 2, and 3?—A. Yes, I presume the Act would have to be changed 
to meet the situation. 

Q. That is you would not have any legal standards for 1, 2, and 3?—A. I 
would not go that far. You might leave them as they are and you might give 
the Chief Inspector that power, and you might give the Standards Board power 
to go over him. 

Q. Make it subject to review by the Standards Board?—A. Everyone cf 
the samples. 

By Mr. Millar: 


Q. In the case of a type of wheat that might be considered on a line betiveen 
3 and 4, who decides where it shall go, the Inspector or the Grain Standards 
Board?—A. The Grain Standards Board has nothing to do with that. They 
can only set that Standard at Winnipeg. 
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Q@. There might be a type that the Grain Standards Board might think 
should go into No. 4, and the Inspector might think it should go into No. 3— 
who decides?—A. We have nothing to do with making that decision. 

Q. Have you not to do with all types of wheat that you think should go 
into No. 4?--A. We have absolutely nothing to do with wheat after we set 
the standards. 

Q. But you have to do with the types of wheat that you put into Standard 
4, haven’t you?—A. At the time we are setting the grades? 

Q. Yes, that is what I am talking about.—A. There is no question about 
that. These fifty or sixty sacks which are there have been graded No. 4 by 
the inspector, and they are put into this row as No. 4; and there is No. 5, and 
yonder is No. 6. 

Q. And you take the inspector’s decision on that?—A. Oh, absolutely. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. You said that this year’s crop was better than last year’s, as far as 
the market was concerned, and you also stated that the Inspector prepared 
bags of wheat of different types, probably fifty or sixty, of each grade, and 
the Inspector graded that wheat. On what basis did he grade that wheat? 
Was it on the last year’s or previous year’s basis?—A. I think you will have 
to refer to the Chief Inspector for that. 

Q. Don’t you know, being on the Standards Board?—-A. The Standards 
Board have nothing to do with how the Inspector grades wheat. 

Q. What are you called there for?—A. We are called there to comply witn 
the law, and use our own judgment. 

Q. You have fifty sacks of No. 4 wheat, and this has been graded by the 
Inspection Department. Oh what basis is that put into No. 4? That is what 
I want to find out.—A. I suppose they have been graded according to their 
best judgment of what No. 4 should be. 

Q. Then the next question is this; did the Standards Board, as a Board, 
find out from the Inspector on what basis he graded these fifty or sixty sacks 
as No. 42—A. No. 

Q. After you set what you consider to be a proper sample of No. 4 do 
you take into consideration the possibility of finding out the baking value of 
that wheat?—A. After we have set the standards? 

Q. Yes?—A. No, we are through when we set the standards. 

Q. You did not know the relation that it has to No. 3 or to No. 4, or No. 
5, in relation to milling values?—A. We are aware, before we set these stand- 
ards; but I do not want to say that we all took that into consideration. My 
sentiment was that we did, that the milling value was higher than last year; 
but we also had to taper that down because we were aware that no such poor 
crop was ever raised as in 1927. 

Q. Can you tell the Committee how much you tapered it down this year. 
—A. That is pretty fine, you know, I do not think I could give you that point 
in detail at all. 

Q. But you agree that the tapering down process represents actual money 
to the farmer, do you not?—A. Yes. I understand that the better the grade 
you make this, the better grade the farmer gets for it. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. You are lowering the standard?—A. It is lowering the standard some- 
what to the man in the Old Country. 

Q. Are the spreads between 3, 4, 5, and 6, narrower this year than they 
were last year?—A. How are they narrower? 
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Q. Are they narrower?—A. Between some grades I think they are nar- 
rower, but between others I think they are wider; they fluctuate, of course, 
during the season. 

Q. But you cannot tell us whether in general the spreads in prices have 
been narrower or wider than last year?—A. You cannot prophesy what the 
spreads are going to be between grades. 

Q. I am speaking of between this year, in which you have had experience 
in the trade, and last year, of which you also have had experience in the trade. 
between the 1927 and the 1928 crop. Would you say the spreads in values or 
in prices were closer in 1928, for the 1928 crop, than they were for the 1927 
crop, or were they the reverse?—-A. I have not looked that up, I think probably 
the spreads this year were slightly wider maybe, than last year; on some grades 
I think more, and on other grades I think less. Between 3 and 4 this year 
there is a spread at present of about 54 cents; but I think the average spread 
between those two grades is about 8 cents. 

Q. That is the spread between 3 and 4 is narrower?—A. The spread between 
3 and 4 this year I think is narrower than the average. The spread between 
5 and 6 is probably wider than the average, although I do not mean to say from 
that that I have not seen them as wide before. 

Q. There is a larger volume of No. 6 this year than last year?—A. Very 
much larger. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. What is the spread between 4 and 5—A. I think the spread between 
4 and 5 is about 9 cts. 

Q. What would be the average spread?—A. Well, I think that is probably 
very near the average; I am not sure that I am correct when I say it is 9 cts. 
But there is a paper there, and you could find out. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. There is no trouble in finding that out?—A. No, you could find it from 
the paper every day. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. From your previous answer, it follows that the Grain Standards Board 
do not in any way take into consideration the real milling value of the grain, 
but your business is confined to the crop which is already graded by the 
inspector?—A. That is correct. 


Bay, Mr. Liueas, 


Q. In the fifty samples of No. 4 do they contain samples of the minimum 
and the maximum of that grade?—A. I think they do. 

Q. So that if you mixed those and got out a composite sample you would 
get a sample equal to the average of that grade?—-A. Oh, I would not say that. 
There may have been quite a number of those sacks, very much alike. It might 
be very close to it, but still if we took a sample of the wheat out of each sack 
and made a sample out of that, there might be quite a bit of difference. 

Q. If you took a standard sample in that way, of the mixture of the whole 
grade, how would that compare with the samples which you finally set?—A. I 
do not know, but I believe that there would not have been a great deal of 
difference either one way or the other this year, although some seasons it might 
have made a little more difference. 

Q. Did I understand you to say in the begining of your remarks, that the 
sample you set was about the minimum of the grade?—A. I understand the 
sample is supposed to be about the minimum. 
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By Mr. Coote: 


Q. You are familiar with the process of grading wheat in the Inspector’s 
Office, say at Edmonton?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the inspection of this wheat, the Inspector, I presume, grades it all 
on the official standard samples which he has in his office7—A. The sample 
is there, I understand, as a minimum sample. 

Q. According to the Grain Act we must use that as a basis for establishing 
the grades?—A. Well I do not think so, not according to the Grain Act. I 
would not say that; but I understand that his instructions that go out from the 
Inspection Dept. with those samples govern him. 

Q. I suppose we could agree that that is the practice at any rate?—A. Yes, 
that is the practice, I believe. 

Q. Have you not seen some years where that standard sample for, say, 
No. 5 or No. 6, was not of very much use to the Inspéctor at Edmonton? 
That is to say that the grain he is grading is an entirely different type— 
A. That happens every season, sir, 

. Then, Mr. Gillespie, would you think it might be a good idea to have 
the Standards Board set standards for use at Edmonton and Calgary for Pacific 
shipments?—-A. I think I would be prepared to recommend that. As Mr. Fraser 
knows, I have suggested that several times. I have suggested that the samples 
made at Winnipeg are not representative samples of Alberta wheat. And now, 
since practically all of our Alberta wheat is going through a different port, 
going direct by Vancouver or Prince Rupert, I see no reason why they should 
not be another standard sample sent representing the Alberta and Western 
wheat. I cannot see where it would do a particle of harm. I have spoken about 
it to Mr. Fraser, and he was not in favour of it at the time I discussed it with 
him. But I think the time has gone past. We are raising nigh half-a-billion 
bushels of grain and in a few years we will probably have a billion bushels; 
and I think it is hard to send one sample to represent this large country between 
Winnipeg and Vancouver. 

Q. It would, at all events, make the work of the Inspectors at Edmonton 
and Calgary much easier, would it not?—-A. Yes, I am perfectly satisfied that 
it would. 

@. And is it your opinion that it might lead to a little more satisfaction 
among the farmers themselves, if they could see that the Standard samples 
were then of the same type as the wheat that they were delivering?—A. It 
certainly would. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. You refer to West-bound shipments only, do you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. For the East-bound shipments, you would of necessity have to have 
inspection according to Eastern standards, would you not?—-A. Well, I think 
probably, the shipper would have the right to have his grain graded in Win- 
nipeg, if he chose; but I see no more harm in grading wheat in Edmonton to go 
to Winnipeg than is being done at the present time by grading it on the Win- 
nipeg standard. 

Q. At the present time the East-bound and the West-bound are both graded 
on the one standard. Now you propose a different standard for the Western 
shipments, but if there is an Eastern shipment it will have to be inspected 
according to the Winnipeg standard?—A. All that wheat which goes through 
Vancouver would have Edmonton or Calgary inspection. 


Q. And Edmonton or Calgary standards?—A. Yes. 


Q. Now what about the East-bound?—A. That is a matter which could 
be very easily arranged. 
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Q. How would you suggest?—A. If the Inspection Department should 

think it was not the proper thing to do for the Inspection people at Edmonton 
to inspect the grain going through Winnipeg to the East, let it be inspected at 
Winnipeg. It all used to be inspected there at one time. 
_ Q. Many farmers expect and require inspection at Edmonton. They have 
the right to demand it, and it is a compulsary inspection point, and they may 
ask that it be inspected there, for East-bound shipments?—A. If it is inspected 
at Edmonton, it takes probably two weeks for the shipment to get down to 
Winnipeg, and the farmer has ample time to ask for another inspection at 
Winnipeg. They would inspect it, naturally, on their own samples. 

Q. Then would there not be a tremendous amount of confusion?—A. I do 
not see why there should be any more than at the present time. It is all graded 
under one standard at the present time. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. Your recommendation of the two standards is based upon the idea that 
there is really a difference of intrinsic value between the grain which normally 
goes West-bound and the grain which normally goes East-bound, and that is 
why you want the two standards, is it not?—A. I am not qualified to say that 
there would be much difference in the intrinsic value. ' 


Q. Then why the two standards?—A. Because the grain in Winnipeg, as 
I told you before, was graded No. 4 for an altogether different reason from that 
for which grain in Edmonton was graded No. 4. ; 

Q. If the farmer in central Saskatchewan was producing a type of damaged 
grain similar to that in Alberta, should he not be entitled to have the same 
grade?—A. What I am trying to advocate is that Mr. Fraser, the Chief In- 
spector, send over samples to all the world, the standard sample that he makes, 
and that we make. These standard samples, I understand, are sent over the 
world as being the standard samples of that grade which is going down the 
Lakes; and he also sends a standard sample of the grain going through Van- 
couver. That sample which he sends from Winnipeg will represent all the 
grain going East, and the,sample which he sends from Vancouver will repre- 
sent all the stuff going through Pacific ports, and will be the standard sample 
for the grain going by that route. They are two entirely different routes, and 
there would be no confusion. 


I would not say I know it for a fact, but I am perfectly satisfied that the 
millers and importers of the grain would very greatly appreciate if they could 
get the type of sample they could expect from British Columbia or Vancouver, 
and also the sample that they could expect of grain through the Eastern outlet, 
Fort William and Port Arthur. 


Q. Are you not really after a greater consideration of the different types 
of damage in the lower grades? You remember I asked you if it would not 
facilitate matters if wheat was designated as being No. 4 on account of frost, 
or No. 4 on account of rust. Would not that have the effect of separating the 
actual type of damage? You remember that for several years you had a No. 
5 special due to a particularly rusty year.—A. I think it is perfectly right to 
make a grade like that in special cases. I see nothing wrong with that. 


Q. Would not that have the same effect as the suggestion you make, only it 

would not be geographical; the grain would have a different description, if the 
Alberta type of damage were mainly from frost?—A. There are a great many 
other causes, and it would be a matter of how you could operate those grades, 
and what good would it do the foreigner. A car may may be poor because 
the grain was very badly frozen. Then you might have another car which was 
good No. 3 wheat, but it contained a number of samples of green kernels. 
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Q. In that event it would be good No. 4, but it would not be good enough 
for No. 3. Could it not be No. 4 rusted, or if on the other hand it was not good 
enough for No. 3 because of the green kernels, which while heavy were badly 
frosted and damaged?—A. If you were going to ship that one car and not 
mix it with anything else you could grade it in that way. 

Q. In the crop which is being marketed this year, the major type of damage 
was frost, was it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Let us assume that in a particular year they had a rust wave?—A. 
It is quite obvious that you could have a grade, but I do not see the object of it. 

Q. I was in the Old Country when the mills were protesting that they 
had to mill wheat which was partly rusted and partly frosted —A. That is the 
difficulty, that you will get wheat mixed up. 

Q. Not if it is of a different grade. You have described to us the sett- 
ling of the samples, and you have said that in some sample there might be 
wheat which weighed over sixty pounds to the bushel, but which was heavily 
damaged by frost, and also wheat which was below the next higher grade 
for the reason that it was merely light. Is it good business, then, in that way, 
to put the two in the same grade?—A. It might be an advantage to the miller 
in the Old Country to keep those separate; I think it would be; but I think it 
is a physical impossibility. There is not only frost to contend with, but if 
you start to do that you would have some half-dozen things which you would 
have to report to these people in the Old Country, and where are you going to 
get that, or how are you going to differentiate? It would be impossible to 
bin all this stuff separately. Some have thought about grading by protein 
content. 

By Mr. Coote: 


Q. In regard to the wheat going through British Columbia ports, it would 
nearly all be graded down because of the same kind of damage, that is there 
would be very little rust?—A. Very little rust has appeared in Alberta. 

Q. And in many years there has been a very decided difference in weight 
per bushel?—A. Our Western grain has always been recognized as being of a 
very heavy body. 

Q. And there is difficulty in judging that wheat on the standard samples, 
some years?—A. I think it is an absurd thing, that is what I think about it. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Are you aware of any difference in the United States in the standard 
of wheat going East or West?—A. Oh, well, they have got a great many more 
grades down there than we have here. The wheat from Washington—there 
is a Western wheat, I do not know what they call it; every State has— 

Q. I mean, do they have different standards?—A. Oh yes, they have 
grades just the same as we have. 

Q. Are there different standards to which to grade that grain?—A. Dif- 
ferent standards to grade it by, the same as we set standards, do you mean? 

Q. Yes.—A. They have no Standards Board; they have a board of Grain 
Commissioners, the same as we have, practically. I think there is a great 
deal of Inter-State Inspection. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. It depends on which market it goes to?—-A. Their inspection is very 
different from ours. They have state inspection under the federal government 
in some way; and grain coming from North Dakota for instance is graded 
in Minnesota and Minneapolis;, under the Grain Commissioners in Minnea- 
polis; or it may be graded out in Fargo. It is all under the same standards, as 
far as North Dakota and Minnesota are concerned. 
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Q. Did not North Dakota some years ago try to grade their grain separately? 
A. Yes, as a matter of fact it is now all graded, I understand, in such place as 
Fargo, Moorehead, and other towns, before it arrives at Minnesota. 

Q. But on the Minnesota States grades?—R. I believe so; but it is prac- 
tically the same. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. In your experience in setting standards on the lower grades, would it 
not be an advantage if during the early part of each season, government or 
official chemists were asked to select samples from all of the different regions 
and make tests and have a report ready for the Chief Inspector and the Grain 
Standards Board to consider, setting out the actual milling value of the different 
types of wheat?—A. There might be some benefit derived from finding the actual 
milling value of the grain before the standards are set; but after all is said and 
done, you are going to get certain prices for that wheat when you export it 
according to its value. 

Q. But would it not be accurately grouped according to value?—A. I do not 

think it would be as accurate as the present system. 
'  Q. That is, the visual test is more accurate than a chemical test, you would 
say; the eye-test, you think is more accurate than a chemical test?—A. No... I 
think that the chemical test certainly would demonstrate the content of gluten 
or protein, as they call it, which was impossible for any Grain Inspection Depart- 
ment, or any Standards Board to find out for themselves by its appearance. 

Q. But the suggestion I made was that chemists be asked in the early part 
of the season to take the different types and make baking and milling tests of 
them?—A. Well, my opinion of that is that the only place to get those samples 
would be from the Inspection Department at Winnipeg, or some other point. 

Q. What is that?—A. My opinion is that the only place to get those samples 
would be from the Inspection Department at Winnipeg. I do not think it is 
possible properly to take samples from all over the country. 

Q. I do not care how they get them, but that they should be drawn from 
different sections?—A. Well, that is a matter of opinion, I suppose, I would say 
it was going a step backwards to adopt that system. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Would you mind returning to the point of a different set of samples for 
the Western, as against the Eastern division. Do you think wheat in Northern 
Alberta varies from the wheat in Southern Alberta?—A. Yes, there is a variance 
there. The Southern Alberta wheat, of course, is pretty much like the wheat in 
Southern Saskatchewan. 

Q. So that you think there is greater similarity between Southern Alberta 
and Southern Saskatchewan than there is between Northern and Southern 
Alberta?—A. I would say that in the Southern part of those two provinces, the 
wheat would be pretty much alike. 

Q. In Southern Alberta and Southern Saskatchewan?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you would say also that the Northern part of Alberta and Northern 
Saskatchewan would be somewhat alike?—A. Yes, to a certain distance at least. 

Q. So that if you set a standard for West-bound grain and drew the line 
North and South, you would still have the same variety or types going West- 
bound that you now have going East-bound?—A. Well, we would have a variety 
of types. 

Q. I mean a variety of conditions?—A. Yes, but the variety is a variety 
that is confined to Alberta. : 

Q. In other words, do you not think it is a fact that if you drew the line 
East and West instead of North and South, you would be more liable to get the 
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same set of frost or rust conditions?—A. Well, they got a good deal of frozen 
grain South of Calgary,—a great deal that was not fit for feed this year. 

Q. Would it be better to have a set of Standards for wheat moving West- 
ward from Vancouver and another set for wheat moving Eastward from the 
head of the Lakes? Do you not think you would have very much the same set 
of conditions to contend with in each case? Your suggestion, as I understand, 
was that if a standard was set up for West-bound wheat you would get a truer 
representative sample of the wheat grown in that particular area, but you also 
admit that in that area, North and South, the same variety of conditions exist 
as exist in the whole set of samples made now?—A. No, I do not think I would 
say that the same number of varieties exist. 

Q. Then you do really think that a line could be drawn between the wheat 
moving West-bound and the wheat moving East-ward and that two sets of 
standards could be set up, with samples representing those standards which 
would really be a benefit to the Western part of the Dominion? You would 
maintain a set of standards for all wheat going via Vancouver, and maintain 
a set of standards for all grain going via the head of the lakes?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Then, supposing a man was growing a wheat in Alberta that could be 
graded higher on the Winnipeg standard than it was on the westbound standard, 
he would still then have the right to accept Winnipeg inspection?—A. The 
grain, of course, would have to go to Winnipeg. 

Q. He would have the right to accept the Winnipeg inspection, if the grain 
went eastward, and if the wheat was raised in northern Saskatchewan and it 
graded a grade higher on the Vancouver inspection then he would have the 
right to ship via Vancouver, at a little higher freight rate possibly, but at a 
profit to himself?—A. That is so, if the car gets double inspection. 

Q. No, not necessarily. I am taking a case where you have two sets of 
standards, one set of standards to meet the conditions of the grain in the western 
area, and grain to those standards goes out via Vancouver. You have another 
set of standards for grain drawn from an area which feeds Fort William, 
representative of the grain grown in that area. But if in either area, in a 
particular location, it was more advantageous to the producer to ship via the 
other outlet he would still have the privilege of accepting whichever standards 
would give him the best return for his crop?—A. He would have to accept the 
standard in the inspection division that the car goes through. 

Q. Exactly. He would have the choice of the inspection division he would 
put his car through?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. So that your suggestion comes down to this, if I may express my 
interpretation of it, that there would be set up standards for the district which 
feeds the Pacific coast terminals?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that there would be set up samples for the district which normally 
feeds the terminals at the head of the lakes?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that those standards shall be fair representative standards of the 
wheat grown in those areas?—-A. Yes. 

Q. So that the farmer really has two sets of standards on which his grain 
may be graded?—A. Yes. 

Q. And he also has the choice as to which terminal, and the standard at 
the terminal he chooses to select?—-A. I do not mean to say that they can ship 
this grain to Winnipeg and have the choice of picking the standards there. 

Q. No. I am taking the case of the man on the line, Mr. Gillespie, the 
man whose shipping facilities are about equal in either direction. He could, if 
he thought it more profitable to him, accept the Pacific coast standards, and 
ship there, or if he thought it more profitable to him he could accept the Atlantic 
coast standards and ship that way?—A. Yes. That is what they are doing at 
the present time. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Mr. Gillespie, there are twenty-five men, I understand, on this Grain 
Standards Board. Do you think that is too large a Board?—A. I do not know 
that there are twenty-five on the Board. 

Q. Yes, there are twenty-five on the Board. How many usually attend?— 
A. On an average, about twenty, or less perhaps. Perhaps Mr. Fraser can tell 
you. 

Mr. Fraser: There are about twenty-five. 

The CuatirMAN: There are twenty-five on the list. 


The Wirness: There are usually one or two who cannot attend, on account 
of sickness or something else. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Would you make it larger or smaller?—A. I would imagine that it is 
not necessary to have that number on it, but I realize that the different districts 
would like to have a representative on the Board, which they have now. Perhaps 
that was the reason why it was made as large as it is. There is a great deal of 
confidence amongst the farmers in a district that has a representative on the 
Board. They know that he has been there and has seen this grain, and that 
he is satisfied that they did the best they could to make the standard grade 
proper for the producers. I think the idea of having this large committee is 
a very satisfactory one, on the whole. 


Mr. Fansuer (Last Mountain): It seemed to me that Mr. Malcolm was 
assuming that there were two standards, one for the westbound wheat and the 


other for the eastbound wheat, and that there would be a difference in their 
value. 


Hon. Mr. Maucotm: No, a difference in the conditions which set them. 


Mr. FansHer (Last Mountain): But whether No. 5 or No. 4, when the 
wheat is graded, it should not necessarily be materially of more or of less value, 
that is, westbound, than a grade in Winnipeg eastbound. It seems to me the 
inference was that there would be, in setting these two samples, a difference in 
the value. 


Hon. Mr. Matcoum: No. 


The Witness: It might happen, of course, at times, that the grain grown 
in Alberta might be of better quality than the grain grown in Manitoba. That 
is all to the advantage of the Alberta farmer, because you realize that they are 
getting a better grade of grain from Vancouver on that same grade, and they 
would choose that grain and pay more for it. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. May I interrupt again? What I was asking Mr. Gillespie to confirm 
was, that the standard would be set for the average of the crop in an area. 
Supposing in one area, Mr. Gillespie, the standard was set on frost, and in the 
other area there was no frost, but a farm in the area where the average was 
set on frost happened to have not been affected by frost, it would be more to 
this owner’s advantage to ship to the other point. That a certain set of con- 
ditions would not necessarily apply to the whole western division, or to the 
whole eastern division. It might be that one man in the western division had 
exactly the same set of conditions in his area that applied in the eastern 
division; therefore, it would be better for him to take the standard of the other 
division and ship via the port which might actually not be his port?—A. That 
might be so. 
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By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain) : 


Q. I think Mr. Gillespie left the inference that, in his opinion, the standards, 
or the samples for the statutory grades should come under the same purview, 
or the purview of the same authorities as the 4, 5 and 6. Do I understand 
from that, Mr. Gillespie, that there is a variation in the samples set up from 
year to year, in the grades, 1, 2 or 3, or the statutory grades?—A. Oh, there 
certainly must be some variation from year to year. ; 

Q. And how much?—A. I would not want to say. I do not know just how 
much. 
Q. Have you any suggestion to offer the Committee with regard to that 
question which you raised, that all these grades should be set by the one Board, 
or by the same authority, that is, from 1 to 6?—A. Have I any suggestion? 

Q. Yes, have you any suggestion to make?—A. Well, I have already sug- 
gested, I think, that they do set those grades put up by the final inspectors who 
choose those grades to their own satisfaction, after the inspector has made 
the grades, or set them out. The reason is, it would take absolutely too long 
a time for the Board to do it. I would suggest that the inspector have those 
samples so prepared, as he considers the proper grades, and that the Board then 
come along and go over those grades very carefully and choose them to their 
own satisfaction. 

Q. In your opinion, Mr. Gillespie, as a member of the Standards Board, is 
there room for more grades? We have six now, one, two and three statutory, 
and four, five and six commercial. The spreads between these grades, in some 
instances, are very wide. In your opinion, do you think that there is room for 
more grades between 1 and 6, say one or two more grades? It has been sug- 
gested to us that there should be seven or eight grades instead of six—A. Well, 
between say, two and four three comes in. There is a spread at the present 
time, of five and one-half cents between three and four, and I think a spread of 
about five cents between two and three. I do not see that it is possible to put 


another grade in there. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. We have had the suggestion that we should have another grade in 
between three and feed?—A. Well, where would you have it. I presume that 
you would like to have it this year between five and six because there is sixteen 
cents of a spread. 

Q. Well, probably there will be a little change in each one of the grades, 
so that you could put four grades in there instead of three?—A. I think it 
would be an impossibility for those grades to be set any closer together than 
they are at present. It would make for a lot more confusion and it would make 
a lot more dissatisfaction. 

Q. That suggestion has been made to the Committee. We would like to 
get your opinion—A. The Inspection Department has decidedly hard times, 
as matters stand to-day to decide to which grade samples belong to at times. 
You know that there are grades that have been called for re-inspection from 
time to time. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. As it is to-day, under the Act, the Chief Inspector tries to conform with 
the statutory definition of grades 1, 2 and 3?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the Standards Board does not have any opportunity of reviewing 
the judgment of the Chief Inspector in so setting those standards——A. They 
have nothing to do with that part of it. 

_ Q. The samples are collected from all over the area from cars going through 
Winnipeg, for the commercial grades?—A. Yes. 
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Q. And the Inspector then, from the mass of samples collected, sets out 
what, in his opinion, are 4, 5 and 6, and submits these, in that correct?—A. 
That is correct. 

Q. When all the bags which the Inspector has said, in his judgment, are 
No. 4, are before the Standards Board, then from these bags they set up a 
sample of No. 4 grade on which the Inspection Department shall work?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. And from the bags described by the Inspector as being No. 5 the 
Standards Board set up another sample upon which the Inspection Depart- 
ment shall work?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you contend that if the Inspector has set what he considers are 
1, 2 and 3 under the restrictions placed upon him by the statute, the Standards 
Board should have the opportunity of reviewing his decisions, affirming them 
or altering them?—A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. As they now have on 4, 5 and 6?—A. Yes. 

Q- Let me ask you this question, Mr. Gillespie; after the Inspector has set 
out what bags he considers are No. 4, and what bags he considers are No. 5, 
and what bags he considers are No. 6, does the Standards Board change any 
of these three rows of bags and put some No. 4 into No. 5? Do they readjust 
what the Inspector has already decided—A. I believe that has been done. 

Q. That has been done?—A. Yes. 

Q. In other words, what is now being done by the Standards Board is to 
try and adjust the Inspector’s opinion on his selection on what he selects as 4, 
5 and 6?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They try to adjust that?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And if they were given the power on 1, 2 or 8, they could also revise 
the opinion expressed by him on the samples submitted to the Standards Boards, 
but only in relation to the law?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any suggestion to make to the Committee on this broader 
question, as to whether the Standards Board should set up the standards alto- 
gether without taking the Chief Inspector’s opinion at all?—A. I do not see any 
particular reason why they could not do it. The only reason I suggested is 
because the Inspector has these samples there to facilitate the work. 

Q@. In other words, the Inspector’s division, of 4, 5, and 6, is just a 
preliminary amount of labour?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which ihe Standards Board should be relieved of, and the Standards 
Board should then readjust in accordance with their own opinion?—A. They 
would still have to hold those fifty bags of Nos. 4, 5 and 6, as they have done 
before. 

Q. But they could rearrange them if they thought it advisable at the present 
time?—A. So that they could have a selection of each one of those grades, to 
revise those grades if necessary. 

Q. In other words, you say as a member of the Standards Board that while 
the Inspector does this work, it in no way hampers the Standards Board in 
Tevising his general selection?—A. They might discard the whole lot of samples 
and make new samples entirely. 

Q. So that, so far as 4, 5 and 6 are concerned, the Standards Board was 
entirely responsible for the samples finally agreed upon?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you advise that the Standards Board should also be responsible 
for 1,2 and 3?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am inclined to agree with you for the reason that I have never thought 
that the Act was right in giving to a man who has to administer the inspection 
of the grain any particular final authority m determining the grades which he is 
to administer. I rather agree with you on that point.—A. And that that would 
relieve Mr. Fraser of a great deal of responsibility. 
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Q. Now as to another point which Mr. Millar raised, when the Agriculture 
Committee sat last year, a good deal of attention was paid to the subject of 
finding the actual milling value of the different grades of wheat set up by the 
Standards Board. In other words, everyone seemed to think that the milling 
value was the basis on which wheat was sold on the continent and on which the 
prices were set; and that after all whatever grades you set, the European buyers 
set their value on the milling value of the wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing you, as the Standards Board, set a high standard of No. 4 
commercial grade; and when that wheat reached Liverpoo] market, if it was 
a high grade, would it be reflected in the price?—A. I believe it would. I 
believe that if a standard sample that has been sent over to Europe has the same 
quality in it that you mention— 

Q. What I am trying to get at is a very interesting point, and I think the 
Committee should have it clearly brought to their attention. As soon as you 
set the standard, samples are sent to the corn exchanges of the world?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that they may know what they are going to receive. You, I believe, 
with the rest of us who have followed the subject, know that these millers 
immediately test the value of the samples submitted?—A. I presume that they do. 

Q. And that the price which is paid is paid pretty much on the value of that 
sample for milling?—A. I fancy if you send a man better grain than is contained 
in your sample they do not have to pay for it. 

Q. So that whatever sample is set by your Standards Board, once the sample 
is sent to the European market and the sample submitted, the price is fixed, 
based on world prices, for a grade of Canadia wheat?—A. I think they base 
their price absolutely on that sample. 

Q. So that it is of no advantage whatever, after the sample has been 
submitted and the price has been fixed in the corn exchanges on that sample, 
based on wheat from other countries, it is of no advantage to us for our terminals 
to send out any better wheat than the sample, because we will not be paid for the 
better wheat over that sample?—A. They can do so, if they please, and make 
themselves good fellows; but I do not think it is of any advantage in price. 

Q. Certain complaints have been received from time to time from the corn 
ee of the world with regard to the grade of wheat shipped to them?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. Their appeals, in the general run of cases, have not been proven to be 
correct, but in the general run of cases it has been proven that they got as 
good a grade of wheat as they paid for, and their appeal has not been sustained. 
Is that not true?—A. I do not know. 

Q. In other words, if they get a better grade of wheat than the sample calls 
for, the profit is to the European buyer, and the loss is to the Canadian farmer? 
—A. If I am a manufacturer, and send a sample machine to a customer, a 
machine dealer, and say, ‘there is a sample of the machines that I am giving 
you,” then if I send him an article which is very much better, I do not think he 
will volunteer to pay me any more for that better machine. 

Q. Now I want to bring out another point in connection with this. The 
Canadian farmer, the producer of grain, when the samples are sent, has a right 
to have some idea of what the milling value of these grains is, because whether it 
be a visual or a chemical test, the Standards Board use their eye sight, in 
testing?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there a good deal of difference, from your knowledge, between 
standards set on actually seeing and handling the grain, and the milling value 
of the grain?—A. A good grade of wheat will usually contain a larger amount of 
protein. That is reasonable. 

Q. The Agriculture Committee recommended last year the enlargement 
of the laboratories of the Board of Grain Commissioners in Winnipeg, for the 
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purpose of determining the milling value of these wheats, and much work has 
been done and much information has been secured, pertaining to the protein 
content. Protein maps have been distributed, and the report of the laboratory 
has been distributed. I want to hear from you gentlemen who are on the 
Standards Board as to whether this work is being wasted, or whether this work 
is to be made practical use of, because as Minister supporting last year’s Com- 
mittee’s report, I have made a great deal of effort in connection with the labor- 
atories at Winnipeg, so that the milling value might be reached, which is said 
to be the basis for the European prices of the wheat. Now, if the Standards 
Board cannot see some value in the money we are spending, the obvious answer 
is that we are not profiting by the work which was recommended by the last 
vear’s Committee. I may say that when you do set your standards for 4, 5 and 
6, a baking and milling test should be made, so that the European buyer may be 
advised.—A. I think the European buyer knows the quality of our grain about 
as quickly as our own mills do. 

Q. Would they know it as quickly as the Standards Board would know it if 
the Standards Board had the baking and milling reports before them before 
they set the grades?—A. I think they would know it about as soon as the 
Standards Board would. 

Q. In other words, they have representatives making a survey of the 
Canadian crop or conditions, who have a very definite knowledge of the class of 
wheat they are going to get, even before the standards are set?—A. I think 
that is correct. 

Q. Then are you prepared to say that the work of the Research Laboratory 
at Winnipeg is of any assistance or could be made of any assistance to the 
Standards Board?—A. I do not know that it does any harm to know the value 
of the protein content and the milling value of the grain; but after all is said 
and done, gentlemen, that chemical test of the grain for protein content is only 
one phase of the quality that is in that grain. 

_ Q. Just so, and the protein content may vary from year to year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think, Mr. Gillespie, that it is practicable to buy wheat on 
protein content value?—A. I am afraid it is as nearly an impossibility as any- 
thing I know of. I will tell you the reason why, if you like. I might give you a 
little experience that I had about fifteen or twenty years ago. I was in Portland, 
Oregon, and was invited to go down to the plant of a big grain exporter. They 
also had a six thousand bushel mill in Portland. The grain is all handled in 
sacks, in Portland. Throughout Washington there are no elevators. The grain 
was all shipped to the warehouse in bags, and these bags are unloaded from the 
cars. I said to this man, “How do you inspect this wheat? How do you grade 
it when it comes in here in sacks?” He said, “We are using a good deal of 
this wheat for our mill and we bin it all according to protein content”. Oh, I 
said, that is the way you do it? I said, You will average about thirteen per 
cent and you put all your thirteen per cent content wheat in one bin and your 
twelve per cent in another, and your nine, ten and fifteen per cent and so on, all 
in separate bins?” “Oh, no”, he says, we do not do that. We have first to take 
into consideration the quality of the grain.’ Then I said to him, “You mean 
that you first have to find out whether it is a No. 1 Northern wheat or a No. 5 
wheat or a No. 4 wheat?” And he said “Exactly.” 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. How is that discovered? That is by weight down there, is it not?— 
A. They grade it pretty much by the quality. 

Q. You are speaking of wheat purchased in Washington and Oregon?—A. 
Yes. I do not know about the grades there, but I fancy that they go a good 
deal by the quality, which means the grade. In other words, the appearance 
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of the wheat, which is the quality outside of the gluten content, as they called 
it at that time. This was at the time when there was a good deal of discussion 
in the United States and when it was a live question there, as it is here to- 
day. I gathered at that time, and I have never got it out of my mind, that 
you cannot bin No. 1 Northern wheat with a thirteen per cent protein content 
and a No. 3 wheat with a thirteen per cent content together. These two are 
perfectly different values of wheat, although the protein content is exactly 
the same. That illustrates, I think, why it is a physical impossibility to grade 
this wheat according to protein content. At least I say this much, that the 
same system which we have to-day of inspecting wheat on its visable quality 
would have to be done first; and if there is any possible way of being able to 
find out the protein content before the wheat goes too far away from the 
farmer’s hands, so that he could get the benefit of it, I do not know how it can 
be done. 
By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. You were answering Mr. Malcolm in regard to how the European buyer 
bought his wheat. Have you ever been on the exchanges in Liverpool and 
London?—A. No Sir. 

Q. Then, when you told Mr. Malcolm that provided we shipped better 
wheat than our standard calls for, you do not know from actual experience 
whether the European buyer would pay more?—A. I only say to that that 
they could pay more, if they pleased to do so, but they are not compelled to do 
sO. 

Q. On the European market they are not buying on your certificate 
altogether. The evidence as brought out here would lead the Committee 
to believe that the European buyer is buying on your certificate only. 


Mr. Matcotm: On the sample. 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. But you must admit that the European buyer is changing his bid on 
those grains all the time on account of the sample that does come forward, 
indeed on account of of the cargo which comes forward, and a sample of that 
cargo comes on the exchanges in the Gld Country. Now, if you send a better 
grade over than the grade calls for, you may find that the European buyer for 
the time will not pay more, but competition over there will force them to pay 
more.—A. Of course competition and the demand changes the prices of grain 
from time to time. If there is a scarcity of one grade and more of another— 
there are a great many things which will change the price of a grade. 

Q. If you have a cargo of grain being shipped to the Oid Country, there is 
a sample of every cargo of No. 4 which goes on to the table in every exchange 
in Great Britain and Europe—is that not right?—A. I suppose so. 

Q. And the European buyer bids on the actual samples that are there?—A. 
: understand, you know, that this grain is all sold before it leaves the continent 
nere. 

Q. Yes, I admit that. I do not say that he buys on the sample of that 
particular cargo, but he bids on the samples of the cargoes which have been 
coming forward, and if you change your grade at Montreal, the bids on the 
boards at Liverpool and elsewhere go up and down?—A. My original argument 
is that the Government of Canada through their Inspection Department sends 
them standard samples, representing standards of that grade, and that they base 
their price absolutely and entirely on that sample; and that if they pay more 
at any time than what they think the value of that sample is, then they are 
doing it for some other reason because there is a scarcity of that kind of grain, 
or a bigger demand for it, or it may be of better milling quality than some other 
samples they have there. 
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Q. So that man is bidding on the certificate, and until some error, or until 
for some reason grain is not shipped up to that sample at Montreal, he is still 
going to continue paying the same price. 

Hon. Mr. Matcoum: That does not happen. 

The Witness: I might say he might pay the same price, but there would 
be a protest immediately sent to the Grain Inspection Department. 

Hon. Mr. Matcopm: What Mr. Ross suggests does not happen. If it did 
happen, there would be a protest immediately. 

The Witness: I say they might pay it under protest but would immedi- 
ately send a protest to the Grain Inspection Department. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Do you actually believe that the price at Liverpool is always set on the 
Canadian certificate?—A. I said they were set on the sample, that the Dominion 
Government guarantees we are going to ship according to that standard. 

Q. And they would pay more if there was a better quality?—A. I do not 
see why we should penalize the producers of Canada by giving the purchasers 
better grain than we guarantee to give them. Who would lose the difference? 
It would be the producers. 

Q. Would you tell us where the guarantee is which you mention?—A. It 
is a practical guarantee when any sample goes over there that is under that 
grade. What do you hear from them over there? 


The CHAIRMAN: It is now one o’clock. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: Will we have another opportunity of question- 
ing the witness? I think some would like to follow up Mr. Ross’ line of ques- 
tions. 


The Committee adjourned until four p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 4 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Kay, presiding. 

The CuarrMAN: Gentlemen, we were examining Mr. Gillespie this morning. 
Are there any more questions? 

JOHN GILLESPIE, recalled. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. With regard to the matter that we were discussing when we adjourned 
this morning, Mr. Gillespie, you are a grain man?—A. Yes. I have been in 
the grain business for about thirty-five years. 

Q. You would say, I suppose, that the price paid by the British buyer is a 
fair price for what they receive?—A. Well, I have to admit that I am not an 
exporter. I do not export grain myself. 

Q. You do not export grain. yourself?—A. No. 

Q. Well, then, take it from your knowledge of the business. You would 
suppose that the importers in Great Britain, and in Europe are paying a fair 
price?—A. Well, I would presume so. 

Q. What induces them to pay the price they are paying?—A. Well, the 
quality of our Canadian Government Certified Grain. 

Q. That is not exactly what I meant, Mr. Gillespie. Some of them, no 
doubt, if they are paying $1.40 would pay $1.20 and $1.10 if they could get the 
grain for that. Why are they paying the price they do?—A. Well, I suppose 
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that they compare our grain with the grain of other countries, and they have 
to have our grain over there to mix with lower grade qualities of soft wheat 
that they buy from other countries. 

Q. Yes, but would they not buy it for less if they could get it for less?— 
A. I do not suppose that they pay any more for it than they have to. 

Q. No, they are paying what they have to pay?—A. Yes... 

Q. Let us suppose that they are buying the grain, and the grain is arriving 
equal to the composite standard, and they are paying a price that leaves them 
only a fair profit. Then, for some reason the quality of the grain increases, 
and is worth three cents more, what change would take place in the price?— 
A. Well, I would think that if they did not have to pay it they would not pay 
any more for it. 

Q. If they did not have to pay it they would not pay any more for it?— 
A. No, if they were not compelled to ‘buy it at a higher price they would buy 
it as cheap as they possibly could. 

Q. But supose the grain is worth three cents more?—A. Supposing it is. 

Q. The quality of the grain has increased, has improved so that it is worth 
three cents more?—A. Yes. 

Q. What would the buyers do?—A. Well, say that they pay three cents 
more, say that they pay more than its value, they would do that if they were 
compelled to have it. They may have to pay a lot more than the value of it 
at times. 

Q. But if the quality increases they are willing to increase the price?— 
A. I do not know whether they are willing or not. They certainly would not 
do it if they did not have to. If they have to do it, then no doubt they will do it. 

Q. And competition would be keen enough over there to compel them to 
do that?—A. Well, as I understand it, two men buy all the grain in the old 
country, for practically all the millers. 

Q. Two men?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, would you take from that that competition is not functioning?— 
A. Well, you can take it that way. You can take it any way you like. I believe 
it is, to a certain extent, to cut out competition. 

Q. But what I want to know is how you take it?A. Well, that is about 
the way I would size it up myself. 

Q. Is competition functioning or not?—A. Well, it depends upon whether 
these two men have other competitors or not, or whether they are competing 
against one another or not. 

Q. It depends on whether it is functioning or not. I would like to get 
‘ your opinion as to whether there is competition in our export grain or not?— 
A. Well, I do not think there is very much competition. We have often large 
quantities of grain going out all the time, large quantities of it carried over 
from one year to another, and I do not see why these people have to pay 
anything more than they have a right to pay for this grain. 

Q. That is rather a serious statement that there is not much competition. 
A few years ago when Vancouver opened up and started to ship there were no 
mixing elevators there, and the grain was, for some little time, drawing a 
premium of five cents a bushel over the eastern output.—A. It draws a premium 
over the eastern shipments every winter. 

Q. Why is that, please?—A. I think it is partly because navigation is closed, 
and they can ship all winter from this port. 

Q. Yes, but at times when navigation was not closed there was a premium 
of five cents a bushel on the western grain?—A. It might be that the western 
grain has a better value. 

Q. It might be that the western grain has a better value?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the better value would bring a better price?—A. It might; it should. 
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Q. Notwithstanding the fact that the standard was the same for the western 
grain as for the eastern grain?—A. That might be. It might follow that if they 
have to pay the price for it that they can get that grain at Vancouver at the 
same price, and I do not suppose that they would pay a cent for it unless they 
had to. 

Q. Oh, yes, if they can get it at half a cent less than it is worth, or so much 
less than it is worth, naturally they would. But in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness would you not admit that the quality, or the price rather follows the quality? 
—A. I think it does, based on the standard of our different grades, if the quality 
of our grain is good. It is practically guaranteed by the government on the 
sample over there, and they can afford to pay a good price for it. 

Q. There is quite a difference in the price following the quality and the 
price following the standard. The standard in this case I speak of was just the 
same for the eastern output as it was for the western output, yet there was a 
difference in price of five cents a bushel-—A. I know at that time, and probably 
it occurs to-day, when they cannot always get shipments, and there is more 
competition for that grain out there. At times it is stored in large quantities at 
Vancouver, and in order to get it away from the buyers, from the sellers over 
there, they are holding that up. 

Q. This was the price paid by the importer?—A. Yes. 

Q. The importer, when he receives that grain, would not take into considera- 
tion whether they wanted to get rid of it or not?—A. I presume he could not buy 
it any cheaper if the buyer held it up at that price and would not let it go any 
lower. 

Q. He would pay more for it because it was worth more money?—A. If 
he had to. If he did not have to, then he would not. 

Q. If our grain fell in quality below the composite standard, would the 
buyers continue for any great length of time to pay the standard price?—A. Well, 
I do not think they would. I understand that they have some court of arbitra- 
tion that they decide those things by. 

Q. Well, they do not have any redress. They can make complaint, but that 
is as far as it goes. It is certificate final. That settles it. The only other thing 
they could do, if it dropped a cent or two cents in value the only thing they could 
do would be to drop it in price?—A. Yes. 

Hon. Mr, Matcoum: I do not think Mr. Millar’s question is fair. He says, 
if the grain fell in quality below the composite sample. The grain could not fall 
in quality below the composite sample, or the importer would have the right to 
object. 

Mr. Mitiar: No, Mr. Malcolm. 


Mr. DonneELLY: This witness is not an exporter. He has never been over 
at the Corn Exchange. We are only getting expressions of opinion from him 
regarding those things. Any one of us could get up and give our opinion, because, 
after all, it is only an opinion he is giving. 

Mr. Miuuar: The Minister brought out answers to those very same ques- 
tions, and they have been placed on the record, therefore, I think it is quite 
proper that arguments on the other side should be brought out. As far as I am 
concerned I have brought out enough now to satisfy me. 


The Witness: It does not affect the grain shipped by the mixers, at any 
rate, because that is certainly kept up above standard. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. The point that I wish to make is, you agree with this, that the price that 
the importer was probably paying would be based on the quality of grain that 
reaches him?—A. I agreed with you that if the grade was lower than what was 
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represented in the government standard it is natural for a man not to pay 
more than the thing is worth, but it is also natural for a man not to pay what 
a thing is worth if he does not have to. DY 

Q. But if competition drives him to it he will pay what it is worth?— 
fae WiGS. 

Hon. Mr. Maucoum: ‘The reason I objected to Mr. Millar’s question is 
because the government standard is set, and the buyers on the other side of 
the Atlantic have a sample of their own which is sent over. They have the 
right to expect to receive grain up to that standard, as I understand it, and the 
appeals that have come in against cargoes have been that the cargo has not 
been up to standard and is, therefore, not worth the price fixed for that grade. 
The appeal has been therefore that the grain has not been worth the price. 
Then, of course, the appeal is either allowed or disallowed, as the case may be. 
But in the history of the appeals that have come from the other side, I think 
it can be shown—and Mr. Fraser can give that evidence—that the majority 
of the appeals from the British buyer have not been substantiated. It has 
been shown in almost every instance that the grain was up to grade. I do not 
think that when a cargo went over and the buyer thought it was not up to the 
standard which he had expected to get, that he would bargain on the price at 
NE all haves he would appeal on the standard. That was the point I wanted 
to make. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Mr. Gillespie, you suggested this morning before the committee that in 
your opinion it would be well to have the Standards Board set two sets of 
standards, one for practically all of Saskatchewan and Manitoba, and one for 
Alberta, and you gave us your reasons. Do you think that would cause any 
conflict and create a situation that would be detrimental to the grain interests 
and the producers in either of the provinces, or would it be entirely to their 
interest?—A. I think as far as Alberta is concerned—and that part of Sas- 
katchewan which is tributary to it— it would be of wonderful benefit to the 
producers of Alberta if the standards were set in Alberta from their own wheat 
as representing that type of wheat. I can say, and I want to put it on record, 
that I am voicing the sentiments of the producers in Alberta, or practically all 
of the grain men in Edmonton—and when I say “grain men” I am including the 
grain dealers in the pool—because the pool men in Edmonton are in accord 
with that. 

Q. There is another question I want to ask you. As a member of the 
Standards Board, do you believe that the present system of collecting the 
samples for the consideration of the Board is preferable to the old system or the 
suggested system? Perhaps it is unfair to say that, but it has been suggested 
nere that the samples should be selected earlier, and that they should be gathered 
much as they were ten or twelve years ago from various points in the province in 
order that the Board might fix the standard at an earlier date. What I want to 
get from you, as a member of the Board, is do you believe that the present system 
of selection of the grain passing through the inspection department is preferable 
to the old system or the suggested new system?—-A. Well, I do not know how 
the old system worked out. 

Q. Going back to 1908 is a considerable distance, I will admit, but in 1908 
local buyers were asked to forward samples from the points where wheat was 
produced throughout western Canada. Now, we understand from Mr. Fraser 
that the selection was made as soon as possible from all over the three prairie 
provinces and gathered for the purpose of fixing the standards—A. It may 
have worked out all right at that time, Mr. Stewart, but I question if it would 
be possible to properly work it out now. At that time, for instance, I do not 


think there was any wheat handled in northern Alberta. I do not think the 
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grain companies were buying anything but oats in northern Alberta, and I do 
not believe there was over a few million bushels raised altogether in Alberta. 
Regarding the date that the Board should sit—I think that was part of your 
question? 

Q. Yes.—A. As regards the samples being there at an earlier date. If it 
was possible to do that it might not work out with any harm, although we 
might consider the 1927 crop. The grain, after the Board sat, and set the stand- 
ards, was lowered very much in the next. six or eight weeks. It still stood in 
the stooks and was rained on and snowed on, and the sun shone on it, and it 
sprouted. 

Q. That was in 1927?—A. Yes. The result was that all complaints came 
about that wheat because, I presume, it was not up to the standard. If we set 
this standard too soon, another thing occurs, to take this crop of last year. We 
had considerable good grain this year, and all the good grain was grain which 
was not frozen, because it was ripe before the frost came, and it was all cut 
early, and the poorest grain was the last grain which was cut. The good 
grain was the first grain that was threshed and the poorest all the way down 
. was the last part threshed. We hardly got any feed wheat the first three or 
for weeks, and we got a very much higher grade in the early part of the thresh- 
ing, because the best grain was cut first. It happened that way this year, and 
I presume happens that way every year. 

Q. Now, what I want to get from you is this, if I can. In your opinion, 
if the samples are set too early in the grain season, they will not be fair samples 
—or composite samples—if you will—of what is likely to happen in the crop? 
—A. It will not. 

Q. In 1927 it was badly weathered after the Standards Board had met, 
and certainly the grades were reduced owing to the weather conditions. In 
your opinion, do the farmers suffer in consequence of having set the standards 
too early? They are the men I am chiefly interested in. Do they suffer in 
consequence of having too high a standard set for the season’s crop?—A. Well, 
I do not know whether— 

Q. May I put my question in another way? Owing to the fact that the 
1927 crop was very badly weathered and deteriorated in the stook before thresh- 
ing, did that create a loss to the farmers owing to the standard being a little 
high, on account of the earlier samples being a little high, upon which the 
Board made their decision?—A. That is quite a hard question to decide. It 
means we sent samples over to the Old Country which were not true representa- 
tive samples of our grain. ‘ 

Q. Of the grain which followed?—A. Yes, and when anything like that 
occurs it certainly is detrimental to the producers. It comes home in the long 
run to the producers. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 
Q. And is reflected in the price?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. How is it reflected in the price if they buy by the standards? 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. You set the standard first and then the wheat deteriorates?—A. I think 
there is more danger of setting a standard too soon and not getting the proper 
average sample of the full crop. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. May I follow up the Honourable Mr. Stewart’s question in connection 
with adopting more than one standard? This is not a new question at all, but 
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it has always been thought undesirable in the past. However, we are in a pro- 
gressive age and we may require two standards. If two, we may require three, 
because very soon we will have a road to a port on Hudson’s Bay that may 
require a different standard also—I don’t know. What I wish to refer to is 
what are we aiming at in adopting a new standard? Do you think we will do 
better justice to the wheat going to the Pacific coast in getting the standard 
more like the particular type they grow? Is that it?—A. Well, we are having 
a great deal of dissatisfaction with our Edmonton inspection department— 

Q. There is a lot of dissatisfaction all over this year—A. — and we claim 
that is one reason why. We are also having considerable trouble with the 
Appeal Board’s decisions on grain, simply because of the sample sent down to 
us from Winnipeg. 

Q. It is a sort of movement in the direction of standards on the basis of 
profit?—A. Yes sir. You cannot tell from our grain whether it is better or 
worse, because it is of different type entirely and our grain in some instances 
having a better quality than the standard may have a little more of something 
which is not quite as good, and how will you decide? 

Q. The point I wish to make is that at the present time the Pacific quota- 
tions for a given grade—say number three—are more favourable than the 
Atlantic quotations for the same grade?—A. Better at Vancouver than on the 
Atlantic? During the winter season they are. 

Q. They vary?—A. Yes, they vary. 

Q. So any system of new standards would have to be associated with some 
improved quality before you could expect to get a better price?—A. Well, that 
of course is one of the matters which might affect the producers of Alberta. 
They may have a better quality of grain there. 

Q. I understood, before adjournment, your idea was to make it easier for 
westbound stuff to catch the grade they anticipate?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. If it makes it easier to get into a higher grade, with that higher grade 
must go increased quality, or else you will get the corresponding price—the price 
wil go down?—A. We are not complaining about trying to get a better standard 
there. We are trying to get the standard set as a type of our own grain, rather 
than higher milling quality. 

Q. I do not think any of us in the west get exactly the type of their own 
grain; it is composite.of the three prairie provinces, and we have been working 
on that basis, keeping it more of a federal character than of a provincial 
character. If we depart from that—and J am not arguing against it except to 
say there are weaknesses in the departure from it—there will be grading more 
on a provincial basis than a federal basis, and that is what a great many of us 
have been trying to avoid.—A. No, it will still be under the federal inspection 
department. 

Q. What particular type of Alberta grain do you think is not represented in 
the present standard?—A. I will tell you what I think about that—I would like 
to tell it anyway. There have been complaints about our number three all 
season. The sample sent down from Winnipeg was a sample which contained 
a certain percentage of green wheat. The most of our grain there contained 
just slightly more green wheat than was in that standard sample, and at times 
the other qualities of our wheat were better than the standard sample, and I 
have yet to learn of any complaints which have come from the Old Country 
on account of green kernels being in our wheat. I have asked several exporters 
and several officials, such as those of the Grain Commission, and they have 
no recollection of anything like that ever having happened. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Do you think that had the effect of putting a lot of our Alberta wheat 
into grade four which should have gone through as grade three?—A. I want to 
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say, Mr. Stewart, that I know there were millions of bushels of producers’ wheat 
in Alberta this year graded number four according to the Grain Act, which 
should have been graded number three. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. I think two grievances do not correct either of them, but these gentle- 
men in Saskatchewan as well, wherever the drought was last May, say it 
interfered with the uniform germination and was immature. There is no ques- 
tion but what there was a lot of well-founded complaints regarding that same 
matter, but I do not see how establishing another standard is going to help 
that?—A. Well, I can tell you very easily. 

Q. You will have to have Saskatchewan in it too—it is just about as 
prevalent there as in Alberta?—A. There is nothing to help them, if they go 
through Winnipeg they will have to suffer. Is it not perfectly correct that we 
should correct such things as happen? 

Q. My understanding of it was that there was a sudden conviction that 
this green stuff was worse than frozen wheat. I do not know where it originated, 
for that was the first time I ever heard it, but the conviction went abroad that 
the green stuff was tough and leathery, and it was graded as if it were worse 
than frozen wheat, and that is the way it ran through most of the season.—A. 
Well, there was a good deal of wheat with that in it. 

Q. That had never happened before in forty years, had it?—A. The type 
of wheat I am talking of was splendid wheat but with a sprinkling of small 
green kernels, kernels which had made a second growth and did not ripen 
when the other ripened. 

Q. And the percentage which was in the standard sample was less than 
was found in the general grain?—A. Yes, you are right. There is never enough 
in it to interfere with the milling. But sometimes there is immature wheat 
which is coloured all through. We are not worrying what is done as to it. 

Q. It has been supposed that the Inspection Department would not be 
so hard on the green wheat another year. I cannot recall such an experience 
before. Research Departments have to learn like other people do, and appa- 
rently erred on the side of severity,—they will not admit that themselves, but 
that is the general complaint, of severity on the green wheat. 

Mr. Fansurr: Mr. Gillespie, that green wheat which was graded too 
heavily, according to your idea, and which should have been No. 5, would it not 
have been of great advantage if that wheat had been tested chemically and had 
been milled and baked so as to show its real value—A. Well, that is a question, 
if it only graded No. 4 and was sold on grade, I do not see what would be the 
difference. 

By Mr. Garland: 

Q. I understand that the Standards Board itself has power through three of 
its members to call a meeting for consideration of any dissatisfaction which may 
occur or arise during the season?—A. I think there is something of that sort. 

Q. As a result of the dissatisfaction of yourself and others in Edmonton, 
was any attempt made to call a Board to reconsider the grading of No. 3 or 
No. 4?—A. I will tell you what was done, Sir. When we first saw that sample 
of No. 3 we all complained among ourselves about it, and said there was not a 
large enough percentage of green kernels in that No. 3. But I will say that we 
did not have sense to go after something like that. I would say we would have 
saved the farmers a grade on millions of bushels of wheat this year, if we had 
taken the proper steps. But I will tell you what we did do, and if this is 
criticism of the Inspection Department, I wish to say right now that I have 
got the greatest liking for our Chief Inspector, and I will say that both he and 
Mr. Serls are two good friends of mine, and I will say that they are men of very 
high integrity, and I love them both. 
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Mr. GartAnp: Now crack them. 
An Hon. Memser: We all do that. 


The Witness: And I will say that from my experience the very best of 
men, Lloyd George, or Gladstone, may err in judgment at times. 


The Wirness: And our Chief Inspectors are human and are lable to make 
mistakes or have short-comings or weaknesses, as everybody else has. And ii 
I criticise the Inspection Department, I do not wish to be personal. I believe 
that the best of our men while they do not probably invite criticism, should 
not resent it. I believe that these are the men who make their way in this 
world, as far as my experience goes. 


Mr. Garuanp: Now let us have the criticism. 


The Wirness: And if I go on with a criticism of the Inspection Depart- 
ment, I am glad that Mr. Fraser is here, because I do not know that I couid 
look him in the face afterwards if I criticized him behind his back. 

I believe that the Inspection Department as a whole is an antiquated system 
that was in vogue twenty-five or thirty years ago, and if the Inspectors to-day 
are erring in their judgment, that they are the victims of their predecessors in 
office; not only Mr. Serls who preceded Mr. Fraser, but from the time of David 
Horne,—I think he was one of the first Inspectors. The Grain Act has hardly 
ever been revised since that time; and in the Grain Inspection a new Inspector 
follows the trail of the others, and it is like driving an automobile in a rut; you 
cannot get out of it. So I say the Inspection is following a system which is 
entirely antiquated for our present day times. 

We have a great many things in the Grain Act which should be revised. I 
have in my pocket something which I have not had time to do more than glance 
over, but it is a recommendation or suggestions for improvements on the grades, 
which are in the Grain Act. These are suggested to the Grain Commissioners. 
We have had, as I was going to say, a lot of trouble in Edmonton. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Did you say that those suggestions which you have there come from the 
Grain Commissioners?—A. They come from the Grain Trade of Edmonton. 
and they are for the Grain Commissioners. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. Let us have them. 


The Wirness: I will come to them pretty soon. I was going to tell 
you about trouble we got into in Edmonton from errors in the Inspection Depart- 
ment. The first trouble arose with a standard sample of No. 4 barley which was 
to go up for inspection in Edmonton. We had a car that weighed forty-six 
pounds to the bushel, cleaned, but frozen. The Grain Act distinctly says “No. 
4 Canada western barley shall include all damaged barley weighing less than 
45 pounds to the bushel.” 

The Inspection Department graded this barley of ours No. 3. Our manager 
went up and inspected it and said, “Will you reinspect this car, I think it should 
be No. 8; it weighs 56 pounds to the bushel, and it is clean.” The Inspector said 
“No, it has not got the bulk that my standard sample has.” But our man said 
“It weighs 56 pounds and the Grain Act only calls for 45.” The Inspector said, 
“It does not weigh the bulk that my standard sample has.” He asked, “What 
does your standard sample weigh?” He said “It weighs 49 pounds.” And our 
man said, “It cannot be possible for a standard No. 4 barley to weigh 49 pounds. 
The Grain Act calls for anything weighing less than 45 pounds.” The result 
was that we wired the Chief Inspector protesting his sample, his minimum 
sample, the minimum of the grade for the Inspectors to go by at Edmonton, 
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weighing 49 pounds to the bushel, while the Grain Act calls for anything less 
than 45 pounds. That was one of the troubles that we had with the Inspection 
Department. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. You are making the assertion that under Section 96, which sets out how 
the Inspection Department shall set their samples on barley, the Inspection 
Department set a higher standard on the barley sample than the Grain Act 
called for?—A. Yes, that is correct. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Will you just read the definition of No. 4 barley? 


Hon. Mr. Matcoum: It might be interesting to the Committee to read the 
whole four or five items under the heading of “Barley”. 


No. 1 Canada western barley shall be plump, bright, sound, clean 
and free from other grain and shall weigh not less than 48 pounds to the 
bushel. 

No. 2 Canada western barley shall be reasonably clean and sound 
but not bright and plump enough to be graded as No. 1, and shall be 
reasonably free from other grain, and weigh not less than 48 pounds to 
the bushel. 

No. 3 extra Canada western barley shall be in all respects the same 
as No. 2 barley, except in colour, weighing not less than 46 pounds to 
the bushel. 

No. 3 Canada western barley shall be reasonably cleand and reason- 
ably free from all other grain; shall include weather stained and slightly 
shrunken but sound barley and weighing not less than 45 pounds to the 
bushel. 

No. 4 Canada western barley shall include all damaged barley weigh- 
ing less than 45 pounds to the bushel. 


Now, Mr. Gillespie is claiming that the Inspector graded a sample weigh- 
ing 49 pounds as feed. 


By Mrs Coote: 


Q. I would ask, Mr. Gillespie, if you appealed that?—A. No, we did not, 
because the Standards Board has the same sample to go by as the Inspection 
Board has. 

Q. Under Section 31 it says: 


Inspecting officers shall grade all grain in accordance with the grades 
defined in this Act, and samples shall be made under the direction of 
the chief inspector in accordance with such grades for the purpose of 
grading and of appeals therefrom under the provisions hereinafter 
contained, 


Was it your understanding of that Section of the Act that the.Appeal Board 
must be guided by those standard samples?—A. I will discuss that matter with 
you in a few minutes, if you will. We will have another case that touches upon 
that. The Grain Act is not definite on that. There is a conflict in it. 


Mr. Coots: All right, we will leave it until later. 


The Witness: I was going to say this about that sample of barley; I 
just mentioned that to illustrate it. We wired Mr. Fraser, and Mr. Fraser said 
it was No. 4 barley all right, but that it came out of a private terminal elevator, 
and was not quite up to the average of the grade of that year. 
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By Mr. Coote: 
Q. Do you mean this particular grade you had?—A. Yes, but that was not 
the reason it was inspected. No. 4 in the first place, because it did not comply 
with the standard sample Mr. Fraser had in Edmonton. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Is it the full standards board, or a sub-committee of it that sets the 
standards for the coarse grain?—A. I am speaking of the Appeal Board now. 

Q. You were speaking about the 49 pound Barley?—A. The Standards 
Board has nothing to do with coarse grains. 

Q. There is a sub-committee, is there not?—A. I think they have some- 
thing to do with it, but I do not think they have any powers under the Grain 
Act to do anything with coarse grains. I was saying that the Inspection Board, 
are the victims of their predecessors. I want to bear that out, from this standard 
of barley that they sent down, weighing forty-nine pounds. Mr. Fraser came to 
Edmonton, and Mr. Snow, and we discussed this sample of barley, and Mr. 
Fraser said ‘ We have always been grading that kind of barley Feed Barley.” 
They have been totally ignoring the Grain Act for years. I noticed some Pool 
gentlemen here who were giving evidence in this pamphlet, which I have just 
glanced over. One of them says he had twenty thousand bushels of splendid 
barley they had collected. They were revising the barley standards and he 
said: ‘“We could not get a high enough standard to put this into’”—I think 
those are his words, or something similar. There is a No. 1 Barley in the Grain 
Act, there is a No. 2 Barley in the Grain Act, and there is a No. 3 Extra in 
the Grain Act, and there is No. 3 in the Grain Act, as well as No. 4 and Feed. 
I will say that their No. 1 Standard Grade has never been used by the Inspec- 
tion Department, that No. 2 Standard Grade has never been used by the Inspec- 
tion Department, and it is very seldom that Extra No. 3 has been used. It 
has been totally ignored. These grain have been graded according to their 
own judgment, and not by the Grain Act. When speaking about this barley, 
I noticed some very beautiful grades. I refer to Mr. Matthews and to our 
friend Mr. Newman. I think they are very fine, but they have got to take into 
consideration the fact that there are five thousand grain men dealing with 
farmers, buying this barley from them, and I will defy anybody to pick out one 
man out of the five thousand who can define the difference between these grades 
they are going to put into the new act if someone does not stop them from doing 
it. Our Western farmers raise barley, generally speaking, of a low grade, mostly 
on dirty land. They clear it up. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Are you satisfied that if the inspectors had followed the Act in setting 
the standards with regard to barley, it would have improved considerably the 
position of the barley grades, in the trade?—A. Well, they certainly did not 
put the barley in the classification called for in the Grain Act. That is quite 
evident. 

Q. Probably it was excluded from one to three by being frozen or for some 
other reason?—-A. Here we have an explanation from a gentleman of the Pool, 
showing that he had twenty thousand bushels that he could not get graded high 
enough. 

Q. The Act says it shall not be graded upon the basis of the weight alone, 
that the grade shall not be established upon the basis of weight alone. Your 
barley was way above the standard weight, then for the top grade, but was there 
something else wrong with it that excluded it from the top three grades; was it 
all frozen?—A. I am not complaining very seriously of that. I know that they 
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have been grading that kind of barley as Feed Barley. If they put that class of 
barley into Feed Barley, I am not saying that they should not. Mr. Fraser 
admitted that. 

Q. You will remember some years ago the Hon. Mr. Oliver brought up the 
same question with regard to Alberta. They weighed it, and it was so plump 
that it was decided to put in a grade Feed Extra. It was recognized as Feed 
Extra, and it has been there ever since?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is this not pretty much like that, an exceedingly heavy barley, but 
disqualified?—A. Why do you not take it out of the Grain Act then? It dis- 
tinctly says, all damaged barley weighing under forty-five pounds shall be 
graded No. 4 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. You contend that that barley should be graded higher?—A. We said 
it should be graded higher. It was graded as Feed. 


By Mr. Brown: 
Q. Why did it not grade higher?—A. Because the Inspection Department 
has not been complying with the Grain Act. 
Q. Did you offer any protest?—A. Mr. Fraser said the original inspector 
said it did not weigh enough, in other words, that it did not have the body 
my standard sample had. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Let us get back to the question asked a moment ago? If the Inspec- 
tion Department had acted strictly according to the terms of the Act as to the 
grading of the barley, would it improve the condition of the producers of the 
barley and facilitate the handling of the barley?—A. I think probably it would 
have that tendency. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Let us get that point clear. The absurdity I see in this argument is 
that No. 4 has to weigh less than forty-five pounds. according to the Act. 
If the Inspection Department limited it to barley weighing less than forty- 
five pounds in No. 4, you might explain whether the Act is proper. Could 
your barley have been graded anything else than Feed, under this Act? You 
have to be very careful in studying the sections. They state that Canadian 
barley shall be plump, clean, and so forth, and weigh not less than forty- 
eight pounds per bushel for No. 1, forty-eight pounds for No. 2; No. 3 Extra— 
forty-six pounds. For No. 3 it gives a weight of forty-five pounds per bushel, 
with certain qualifications, then for No. 4, it says distinctly that No. 4 must 
weigh less than forty-five pounds to the bushel. 


Witness: The Act is altogether inadequate. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 

Q. The Act is inadequate, but the Act simply says this, that No. 4 Cana- 
dian Western Barley shall include all damaged barley weighing less than 
forty-five pounds to the bushel. 

Hon. Mr. Mornerwetu: The difficulty is due to this heavy grain in 
Alberta. Joking aside, it had to be done with regard to oats. I might draw 
the Committee’s attention to Section 104 of the Grain Act which says: 

In the inspection of grain the weight shall not alone determine the 
grade. 


I can imagine half a dozen things debarring this from One, Two and Three. 
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The Witness: I referred particularly to the fact that heavy barley might 
not be put into that grade, because there might be seeds and wild oats in it. I 
think that is what that covers. I was going to say that we had trouble in our 
Appeal Board. Referring again to the sample sent from Winnipeg to Edmon- 
ton, the Appeal Board met and had the same sample of wheat as the Inspection 
Department had. The conflict arose in this way—TI will explain it in detail 
if you have time to listen to me, so that you can grasp the situation quicker than 
in another way. The Manager of our Grain Company, is on the Appeal Board, 
and he was summoned to appear on the Appeal Board one morning with several 
samples. The Chairman of the Appeal Board is always Chairman of Appeals, 
and there are two other members of the Appeal Board and myself that look 
these samples over that are sent in for appeal, to give their decision as to what 
the grade is. The sample No. 3 came up before them, to set a grade on. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. No. 3 Barley?—A. No. 3 Wheat. Our Manager said,,,” 1. think it 
should go No. 3 all right.” The Chairman of the Board said, “No, I think it 
is only No. 4.””. The other member of the Board agreed with the Chairman that 
it was only Four Wheat. Our Manager said, “I do not see anything wrong 
with that wheat. It complies with the definition of No. 3 Wheat as stated in 
the Grain Act.” To make a long story short, the Chairman said, ‘Mr. Settle, 
it is not as good as the standard sample that we have here to go by as the 
minimum of that sample of that grade.” Mr. Settle said, ‘I disagree with 
you, I think it is fully as good.” But, he said, “supposing I admit it is not as 
good, and I will do so for argument sake, as the standard sample, I still main- 
tain that that sample complies with the Grain Act.” Mr. Manahan says, “it 
is not as good as this standard sample here, so that we cannot let it go through 
as No. 3.” Mr. Manahan said, “there is your Grain Act.” Mr. Settle said, “Mr. 
Manahan, that may be your Grain Act, but it is not the Grain Act as I under- 
stand the Grain Act.” You can turn up the Grain Act and you will find where 
Mr. Settle is completely and entirely right, in one paragraph, and it is probably 
minimized later on. I do not know that I can find it. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Section 94. You say that Mr. Settle of your company, who was a 
member of the Appeal Board, was appealing against a car of grain in which his 
company was interested, or was sitting as a judge on an appeal on a car of 
grain, in which he was interested?—A. He was not interested. 

Q. Well, then, the definition of No. 3 spring wheat, in the Act says: 


No. 3 spring wheat shall comprise all sound wheat not good enough 
to be graded as No. 2, weighing not less than 56 pounds to the bushel. 


You contend that the sample on which he was appealing complied with the 
Act?—A. Yes, that is what Mr. Settle said. 

Q. He admitted that it did not comply with the sample?—A. He admitted, 
for argument sake at least. 

Q. That it did not comply with the sample?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which brings us to the conclusion that the sample was not in conformity 
with the Act?—A. Well, I do not think that the sample should have been there 
to go by as a minimum of that grade. 

Q. But, Mr. Gillespie, you must admit this fact, surely, that the Grain Act 
sets out certain regulations which shall govern in respect of these 1’s, 2’s and 3’s, 
and whenever the samples have been made by the Inspection Department, or 
by the Standards Board they are used always as the basis of judging wheat. I 
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cannot see anything to it except your opinion that the Inspection Department 
set a sample which was not in conformity with he interpretation of the Act?— 
A. What we maintain is— 

Q. May I follow this question?—A. We maintain—that is, the Standards 
Board—that this sample is a type sample, and not a minimum of the grade. 


By Mr. Coote: 
Q. You mean the Appeal Board?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 
Q. What is a type sample?—A. Just an average sample of the grade to 
go by. 
Q. It is not the standard sample?—A. It is the standard sample sent as a 
type to go by. 
Q. It is the official standard sample?—A. There is nothing in the Grain 
Act to say that that sample is a minimum? 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 

Q. After all, does it not come down to this, that the Inspection Department 
set a type sample, or a standard sample, which ever you choose to call it. In 
their opinion, they were setting the sample under the interpretation given by the 
Act. The Appeal Board insisted on the grain grading up to the sample set up 
in that way, and you insisted on a strict interpretation of the Grain Act?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. The Committee has got to decide, whether the Appeal Board should con- 
sider the sample as set up, or should they make a strict interpretation of the 
Act?—A. Yes; that is where the question comes in. 

Q. And Section 31 says, and I think they are to take the interpretation as 
set by the Board of Standards— 

Mr. Brown: Is it not a difference of opinion as to whether the samples in 
the particular grade, under the Grain Act, are in harmony? 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. The point your-man is making is that the standard sample, as sent to him 
by the Inspection Department was above the minimum of the grade, as set out 
in the Grain Act? 

Mr. Coorr: The question, I think, arose whether the Appeal Board should 
be given the right to grade this grain according to their interpretation of the 
definition, or whether they must be bound by the official sample that was sent 
out by the inspectors. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. What policy should be followed in your opinion? 

Mr. Ross, (Moose Jaw) :—In Mr. Gillespie’s answers this morning he said 
that if they were sent to the Old Country above the standard which is the mini- 
mum of the grade as set out in the Grain Act, we would not be paid for it, and 
now his evidence is that the Inspection Department sent a sample which was 
above the minimum of the grade to grade our grain by. 

The Witness: Mr. Settle’s contention was based on Section 40, Chapter 
33, page 10, and sub-section No. 5, which says: 

“In the inspection of all grain—”’ 
This is under the heading of ‘‘ Grain Standards Board.” 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. What Section is that?—A. Sub-section 5 of Section 40: 
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In the inspection of all grain other than that subject to be graded 
as commercial grade, the inspectors shall be governed by the grades estab- 
lished by this Act. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. In your opinion, they are conflicting?—-A. We argued this question out 
before the Board of Grain Commissioners, at least part of it, and Mr. Manahan, 
the Chairman of the Appeal Board was there, and Mr. Fraser, I think, was also 
there. Mr. Snow took the stand that it was the duty of the Chairman of the 
Appeal Board not to go by that sample if he thought it was not the proper sample. 
He said, “Mr. Chairman of the Appeal Board, you are not under Mr. Fraser. The 
Appeal Board is above all Inspection Departments. The Appeal Board and you 
are acting under the instructions, and under the authority of the Grain Commis- 
sioners of Canada.” That is what happened. 


Q. What did the Appeal Board do with this particular sample?—A. Mr. 
Settle resigned from the Board. When they were distributing the samples at 
the time, Mr. Manahan said, or rather Mr. Settle said, “That is not my Grain 
Act, it may be your Grain Act.” Well, Mr. Manahan said, if that is the stand 
you take Mr. Settle, you should not be on this Board. So Mr. Settle wrote a 
letter to the Grain Commissioners resigning and telling them the reason why 
he was resigning. That is one matter, when this Grain Act is revised, that 
sould be straightened out. And there are a good many more along the same 
ines. 


Q. Have you any others in mind that you would like to suggest to us that 
should be straightened out?—A. The Commissioners, and Mr. Fraser, just 
recently sat at Edmonton in connection with the troubles we were having there, 
and, of course, as is usually the case, most all the grain men from Edmonton 
were there. They discussed all their troubles back and forth. I was not at the 
meeting, and I do not know if there was very much criticism at that meeting, 
but I was told what happened. The general criticism that has been raised in 
Edmonton has been caused through dissatisfaction with our Chief Inspector at 
Edmonton. We have informed the federal Chief Inspector at different times, 
that we would like to have this inspector changed. The first time we demanded 
it, they changed his deputy, one of his own men, and they said that he was 
making the most mistakes. But I was aware that that would not eliminate 
the trouble we were having there. I am not criticizing the judgment of our 
inspector in Edmonton. I think he is a good inspector. I believe that Mr. 
Fraser sent him there because he was a good inspector. But I understand that 
he was not the senior on the staff when he was sent there. I believe that the 
very best man, a man not only with experience and a good inspector, but a man 
with excessive ability, should be sent there with deputies under him. But he 
did not have that ability, and I do not think he has it to-day, and never will 
have it. The Turgeon Royal Commission, which brought in a report, recom- 
mended that these men be changed from time to time, that it was impossible 
for a man isolated from the main inspection department for three hundred days 
a year to grade that grain alike without rubbing up against his fellows in a 
larger community where there was a great deal of grain being inspected, and 
keeping in touch in that way. He has never been changed. If he were sent 
away for two weeks at a time, at different periods. I think there would be an 
improvement. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Do you suggest that he should be sent to another inspection point?— 
A. Yes, in Winnipeg. 
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By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Would it not be a good idea if he went down to Fort William for a 
couple of weeks and inspected the cargoes before he came back?—A. That is 
a question that should be threshed out and straightened out when the new Act 
you are trying to put through is brought in, first, as to whether this sample is 
going to be a minimum sample or an average sample, and where those samples 
are sent to inspectors to go by that should be finally stated in the Grain Act. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 
Q. Section 40, clause 4, of the Grain Act reads:— 


The Chief Inspector shall distribute portions of all standard samples 
so chosen to such persons as the Board directs and in the inspection of 
grain of marked characteristics as aforesaid inspecting officers shall be 
governed by the samples so chosen. 


How are you going to argue that under section 40 the inspector could have done 
anything else in the particular case to which you have referred?—A, I think 
they should consider subsection 5 instead of that section 4— 

Q. You think the clauses are in contradiction?—A. Yes, there is a contra- 
diction, to a certain extent. 

Q. Now section 5 follows: it reads:— 


In the inspection of all grain other than that subject to be graded as 
commercial grade, the inspectors shall be governed by the grades estab- 
lished by this Act. 

Now, I want you to keep this clearly in your mind that the Inspection Depart- 
ment set a sample for feed barley, but feed barley is not mentioned in the Act 
at all?—A. No. 

Q. So that the only place where you could have had the right to follow the 
Act, to where it describes a grade. Section 4 of section 40, reads: — 

The Chief Inspector shall distribute portions of all standard samples 
so chosen to such persons as the Board directs and in the inspection of 
grain of marked characteristics as aforesaid inspecting officers shall be 
governed by the samples so chosen. 


I can see where subsection five applies to numbers one, two and three, but I 
cannot see where it applies to feed barley —A. I am not referring to this at all 
in connection with the barley. 

Q. Just in connection with the wheat?—A. Yes, in connection with that 
sample of number three which was disputed. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. You gave the Honourable Mr. Malcolm an answer in regard to those two 
hundred and fifty or three hundred bags selected by the inspector to be used as 
the basis for the Grain Standards Board to make a standard. Mr. Malcolm 
asked the question if you knew of cases in which the decision of the inspector 
had been reversed, that is, they would take some of those bags and put them into 
a different grade?—A. No, they did not do that. I think what they did do was 
to probably choose a sack out of the number five grade and mix it with number 
four, to reduce the quality of it somewhat. I am not sure, but my recollection 
is that it probably was taken from a sack of number five. It was a very low 
graded sack anyway. 

Q. Does that occur frequently or was that just an isolated case, in your 
experience?—A. That is the only time that I remember of it being done, but I 
have only been a member of the Standards Board for two years. 


The witness retired. 
The committee adjourned until April 17th, at 11 a.m. 
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House or ComMMoNs. 
Wepnespay, April 17, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Kay, presiding. 

The CuHarrmMAN: When we adjourned vesterday, Mr. Gillespie was going 
to give us some suggestions about the amendments of the Act. 


Mr Gtm.iesvie recalled: 


Tur Witness: It was from the recommendations that the grain trade had 
made to the Board of Grain Commissioners. I want to explain how that came 
about. This is a copy of the letter and the recommendations as they were sent 
to the Commissioners. It was asked by the Commissioners when they were 
sitting in Edmonton with Mr. Fraser, some few weeks ago, that the Edmonton 
erain trade make out recommendations and forward them to the Commissioners. 
And when I was in Winnipeg and was summoned to come down here, I wired 
Edmonton to send me a copy of those recommendations, thinking that possibly 
we would get them before this Committee more quickly than through the Com- 
missioners, some of whom are sick. 

I brought along these recommendations to the Grain Commissioners, of 
changes suggested in the Grain Act, about grades and other things. 

When I found out I was coming down here I was in Winnipeg when sum- 
moned, and I wired Edmonton to send me a copy of the recommendations that 
went to the Commissioners, so that I might probably bring the recommendations 
before your body when it was sitting, as probably it would not come here in any 
other way, because the Commissioners, I understand, are spread out consider- 
ably and some of them are sick; and I thought it would be a good idea if I 
brought the recommendations along with me. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. These recommendations had been sent to the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners?—A. Yes, they had been sent to the Board of Grain Commissioners, I 
would like this Board to understand the reasons why I am bringing them before 
you today. There is not very much in these recommendations, and I will read 
this paper all over to you, first, if you like, and then we can take it up bit by bit. 

The Witness: ‘This is addressed to the Board of-Grain Commissioners, Fort 
William: 

As suggested by Mr. Snow on his recent visit to Edmonton, a meeting 
of the members of the Grain Trade was held last night, at which the 
definition of various grades as given in the Grain Act were discussed. 
Mr. R. H. Settle was appointed Chairman, and Sam D. Niven acted as 
Secretary. 


The foliowing recommendations were made:— 


One northern as per act “ shall contain 60 per cent hard red vitreous 
kernels, and 2 northern shall contain 45 per cent.” Then the remaining 
percentage of wheat other than hard red vitreous kernels should be more 
clearly defined; further, 

One northern is described as being well matured and well cleaned. 
Two northern in first paragraph of definition is described as being reason- 
ably sound and reasonably clean and in second paragraph is mentioned 
as being sound and reasonably clean, and three shall be reasonably sound 
and reasonably clean. 

Recommended that one, two and three northern be all defined in 


the same manner, stating percentages as near as possible as to maturity 
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_ and soundness, and that instead of reasonably clean, being used that the 
Board have the Inspection Department furnish the percentages of foreign 
matter, such as rye, barley, etc., allowed in each grade, and ae those 
percentages incorporated i in the definitions. 

Oats—It was recommended that the definition of 2 and 3 C.W. 
oats remain about as at present, but that instead of degrading for seeds 
and other grains that dockage be assessed for seeds above 2 per cent 
in 2 C.W. and above 3 per cent in 3 C.W. and made C.C. for all separable 
grains above 2 per cent in 2 C.W. and above 2 to 3 per cent in 3 C.W. 
oats. That the percentage allowed in each grade of such other grains as 
cannot be removed, be specified in the definitions. 

Barley.—Under present conditions we consider that the definition of 
number one C.W. barley as given in the act should be used to describe 
Extra Three C.W. barley and that the definition of No. 2 C.W. barley, 
as now given in the act should cover 3 C.W. barley except weight which 
should be forty-five pounds (45), and 1 C.W. and 2 C.W. grades to be 
abolished. 

We, however, understand that special attention is being given to the 
barley grades by the Board with the view of establishing malting grades 
in which case we would prefer to know what those grades are before 
making a definite recommendation. 

We think 4 C.W. barley ought to be described “ shall carry badly 
stained, frosted or otherwise damaged barley, may contain not more than 
five per cent of other grains including wild oats and shall weigh not less 
than 42 pounds to the bushel, also barley otherwise grading 3 C.W. but 
containing from 3 to 5 per cent of wild oats would grade as 4 C.W. 
barley and take dockage for all buckwheat and seeds ”’. 

Recommended that the samples furnished by the Chief Inspector 
covering statutory grades are to be regarded by the Inspection Officers 
as type samples and guides only and not as absolute minimums of the 
erade. 

Recommended that all bulletins issued by the Chief Inspector cover- 
ing grades of grain be approved by the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
and that copies of those bulletins be furnished to the Licensed Grain 
Trade. 

Recommended that all members appointed to the Appeal Board be 
furnished with details of their duties and routine of appeals. 

We would again recommend that a travelling inspector with authority 
be appointed to visit at frequent regular intervals all inspection points 
with a view of maintaining more uniformity of grading. 

We have, therefore, pleasure in sending you the foregoing suggestions 
and recommendations. 


Yours very truly, 


EpMONTON GRAIN TRADE COMMITTEE. 


By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Are you in a position to explain the reasons for the recommendations?— 


A. Well, I think some of them have been explained already. 


Q Mr. Chairman, it is suggested that with the exception of those which 


have been already explained, such as barley, Mr. Gillespie should take them up 
one by one and explain them, unless it is for obvious reasons that the trade 
recommends the change. I do not wish to unduly prolong this, but unless the 
Committee knows the reasons, it will find it difficult to discuss the matter. 
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By Mr. Brown: 

Q. I think it might not be out of order for Mr. Gillespie to briefly point out 
the reasons for the suggested changes; but at the same time it will not be possible 
for the Committee to discuss them until we have the report before us. 

The Witngss: I will go over them briefly and point out some of the reasons 
that I know of. 

As to the suggestion in regard to No. 1 Northern, I do not know what the 
Grain Act is at the present moment. Do you know the percentage, Mr. Fraser? 


Mr. Fraser: It is the same thing. 


Mr. Giuitespim: And the No. 2 Northern is probably the same too. Then 
they think that the remaining percentage of wheat shall be more nearly defined. 
I was not at the meeting when this discussion was taking place. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Is there a definition given?—A. As far as I remember, there is no defini- 
tion given of the balance of the grain outside of the sixty per cent. And it may 
be better described as to what that should be. It may contain damaged kernels, 
or it may be bleached kernels. I think that is very necessary that that should 
be more clearly defined. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. It cannot be damaged kernels, because the Act says it must be perfectly 
free of damaged kernels.—A. That is, they may put it in the Act that it may 
contain other kinds of wheat, a certain percentage of soft wheat, probably. 

Then the second paragraph is just simply to correct, I think, the definition 
of No. 2, because it says in one place that No. 2 Northern is defined in the first 
paragraph as being reasonably sound and reasonably clean, and in the second 
paragraph as being sound and reasonably clean. I think it is simply that these 
two paragraphs should be made the same. 

Q. Does not the second part of that paragraph refer to an entirely different 
matter? In the first part it says it shall be reasonably sound and reasonably 
clean; and in the second part, the soft varieties shall be sound and reasonably 
clean—A. Anyway, this is the recommendation to be discussed. Then the next 
recommendation is that 1, 2, and 3 Northern be defined in some manner, setting 
percentages as nearly as possible as to maturity and soundness. In that, instead 
of “reasonably clean” being used, that the Board have the Inspection Depart- 
ment furnish the actual percentages of foreign matter, such as rye, barley, etc., 
allowed in each grade, and have those percentages incorporated in the definitions. 
I think that is very necessary. The grain buyer, who is the man who should be 
first considered, because he is the first man who has to use this Act, as he is the 
man who buys the grain from the farmer and handles the grain from the farmer, 
has no way of knowing what definition the Inspector might put on as being 
reasonably clean. And there is no reason whatsoever why the percentage should 
not be put in there. The Inspection Department should furnish what they think 
is the proper percentage to allow in those grades, and not allow it to remain on 
as “ Reasonably clean.” Then we would have a definite mechanical test by 
which we can find out whether that grain is up to the percentages that the 
eae Department sets. At the present time we have none; it is all guess 
work. 

By Mr. Coote: 

Q. You think it is too loose at the present time, and you want to have more 

definite language?—A. Yes, absolutely. 
By Mr. Brown: 
Q. When it says “ Reasonably clean” does that refer to something which 


may be removed by cleaning? 
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Mr. Coote: Nobody knows what it means. 

The Wirness: They also say here that they shall furnish the percentage 
of foreign matter, such as rye, barley, etc., beside being reasonably clean from 
seeds. 

As to oats, it is recommended that the 2 and 3 C. W. oats remain about as 
at present, and that instead of degrading for seeds and other grain, the dockage 
be substituted. 

I think I had better stop right there, as I want to explain that. That is a 
very important thing. At the present time 2 C. W. oats that contain 5 per cent 
seeds has been degraded to 1 Feed; but if it contains 7 per cent of seeds it is 
made what we call CC, I think; that is that they will get the grade of 2 C. W. 
and take the dockage and have to be cleaned and docked that amount. If I am 
not correct, Mr. Fraser can correct me. I do not know that that is embodied in 
the Act, but it is the rules and regulations which have been sent out which are 


not included in the Act, by the Grain Inspection Department. I want to tell you 


how that has acted this year, and it has probably hardly ever happened before, 
but it is likely to happen any time again. We had oats come into Edmonton, 
beautiful 2 C. W. oats that contained I think, over 3 per cent, but I am not 
sure about that right now, but say 5 per cent of seeds, although I think the 
definition is 3 per cent, but I will say it is 5 per cent; and if it contains 5 per 
cent of seeds it shall be degraded to No. 1 Feed. The result of that has been 
this year that we have got in a good many cars of fine 2 C. W. oats which con- 
tained that quantity of seeds and they were graded No. 1 Feed. And the spread 
this year, as some of you probably know, between 2 C. W.’s and No. 1 Feed was 
20 cents a bushel. I do not know that that has ever happened before, but there 
was a scarcity of 2 C.W.’s this year and that is why 2 C. W. was high. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. These oats of which you speak if cleaned would make 2 C. W.’s?— 
A. There is no question or doubt: and they were cleaned and made good seed, a 
great many of them. We benefited by that Act, in the grain trade; but I am 
here to say that the grain trade is not looking for such spreads as that at all. 
It is quite reasonable and proper that oats should carry dockage for seeds, in 
whatever quantity may be in them, and it is recommended that they should be 
de-graded. Splendid oats which would be 2 C. W. should not be degraded any 
more than other grain because they contain seeds which are easily separable; 
and that is the reason that the grain dealers have recommended that this should 
be done. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. This year, I understand good feed oats were scarce in Western Canada? 
—A. There was a time when it was thought they were scarce. 

Q. And I presume that 2 C. W. oats could be sold for good seed oats, if 
they were cleaned?—A. That is the reason they were so high. 

Q. In this case, containing seeds, would they for instance be wild oats, and 
the oats be degraded for that reason?-—A. No, I say seeds. You cannot separate 
wild oats from tame oats. That was the outstanding special difference that 
should be attended to in the new Grain Act. There is nothing said here about 
percentages and wild oats; that, of course, could be arranged with the Inspector 
when the time comes. I think there are some regulations in the Act, at the 
present time, for foreign grains, such as wild oats, etc.; but the matter has not 
been taken up with them anyway, and I think it is probably alright in the Act 
as far as that is concerned. 

Then this recommendation goes on further to say, probably just as I have 
been describing, that the dockage be assessed for seeds for above 2 per cent, and 
so on, and made CC for all separable grains above 2 per cent in 2 C. W.; and 
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above 2 to 8 per cent in 3 C.W. That is that all grains that can be separated 
from oats, for instance if you get in a car of oats with ten or 15 per cent of 
wheat in it, that is considered separable, and I believe that is the only grain 
that is separable, from oats with the present day machinery. And then that the 
percentage allowed in each grade of such other grain as cannot be removed, such 
as barley, or wild oats, probably— 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 

Q. It might be very helpful, as Mr. Gillespie is saying certain things about 
the grades, to have the Chief Inspector tell us, as the only one who can, why 
the grades are as they are, if the Committee would admit of it being done. After 
Mr. Gillespie has explained complaints made against the grading of oats, the 
Chief Inspector could answer each complaint, so that we would have the explana- 
tion as we go along. Otherwise we will not remember everything that Mr. Gil- 
lespie says on any particular point and we will forget to ask the Chief Inspector 
as to some of these complaints or suggestions. 

The Wirness: I think it would be very satisfactory if Mr. Fraser would 
speak right after I mention a point, so that the Committee might have the 
explanation to be made of it. 

I think there is a regulation, but it is not embodied in the Grain Act, that 
if a person is shipping a car of 2 C.W. oats which contains seeds he can, by ask- 
ing the Inspector have that changed to 2 C.W. and dockage made for the seeds. 
But that should be in the Grain Act. Most people do not know these things. 


By Mr. Brown: 
Q. You mean that it is at the option of the seller to have that changed?—A. 
He has the option, but a great many of the grain men do not know that. 


By Mr. MacMillan: 

@. Who has the keeping of the regulations of which you speak?—A. The 
Inspection Department has those regulations. 

Q. And are those regulations not open to everyone?—A. They are not sent 
broadcast over the country, no. They are for the benefit of the inspectors, and 
if the grain men find out about them they have to look out for themselves and 
find them. 

Q. There is surely no good reason why they should not be public property? 
—A. No, but it is one of those matters which have been let run along, and to 
which not much attention has been paid. Now we come to barley, and as I read 
that over, it is No. 3 C.W. Barley, but the definition of No. 1 C.W. Barley as 
given in the Act should be used to describe Extra 3 C.W. Barley. There is very 
little Extra 3 C.W. Barley to-day; there is some, but not much of it grades 
Extra 3 C.W., in my opinion. 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. Do you mean that there is no actual No. 3 C.W., or that the Act pre- 
vents it being Three C.W.?—A. I think there is some, but most of it goes into 
the No. 3 C.W. class, but anything that is extra should go into Extra 3 C.W. 
There is really no accumulation at any time of that Extra 3 C.W.; there might 
be a car going to a malting firm, or something like that, grading Extra No. 3. 


By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. Is there any No. 1?—A. I do not think there has been any de-graded 
No. 1. 

Q. Why is it included in the grade in that way?—A. It seems that in the 
early days the Inspection Department started to grade most barley No. 3, instead 
of No. 1; that is the way I figure it out. That has been followed down from 
one inspection period to another. 
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By Mr. MacMillan: 


Q. Was it to meet the trade?—A. I do not know why. There is no such 
thing now as No. 1 C.W. Barley. It may have been done to meet the grades 
across the line. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 
Q. Is barley much of a factor in the grain business in Alberta?—A. Yes; 
there is quite a large amount of barley. 
The CHarrMan: The Committee will remember that we have dealt with 
the question of barley at one of our former meetings, and we have suggested 
changes in the grades given to us by the National Barley Committee. 


The Witness: I believe that this barley, our best barley, or practically our 
best barley outside of our specially good stuff, has been put in No. 3 C.W. 
grade to define it as nearly as possible to grades being shipped from the United 
States, to conform along about the same lines as the others there, now that it is 
being shipped, and I believe to-day that it would probably be a mistake to raise 
that grade up to No. 1. 


By Mr. MacMillan: 


Q. It would confuse the general market?—-A. Yes. They say here that 
special attention is being given to the barley trade by the Board, with a view 
to establishing malting grades as represented in your meeting here the other 
day, or sometime lately, in which case they say they would prefer to know what 
the grades are before making a definite recommendation; but I would suggest 
that if they want to put in two new malting grades of barley of some special! 
quality like O.A.C. or Canadian Crop, they probably could be put in specially 
by themselves as either No. 1 or No. 2, new malting grades or some special 
O.A.C. or Canadian Crop, and become seperated from these other grades. ! 
am only suggesting that that might be done. I am suggesting that it would be 
a mistake to take the No. 3 Barley out of the present standards now that we 
have incorporated them into the standards, and make it conform to other 
countries’ standards. 

Q. Notwithstanding anything that has been said about this Extra 3 C.W. 
weighing forty-six pounds, you have barley in your part of the country where 
it weighs more than that?—A. Yes, a lot more than that. That is just a 
minimum put on. It must weigh that much. Now it describes No. 4 C.W. 
Barley, and that No. 4 C.W. Barley is a grade that there has ben quite a littie 
contention about recently. It says they think it should be described as ‘Shall 
earry badly stained, frosted or otherwise damaged Barley.” At the present 
time you know how it is described in the Act. It simply says in the Act at the 
present time that No. 4 Barley shall be “damaged barley weighing less than 
forty-five pounds.” 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. May I make a suggestion at this tage? It is going to be a very diffi- 
cult matter for this Committee to get anywhere in this matter—A. I am about 
through. 

Q. I have no objection to you going on, but I would like to ask you if you 
do not think the most intelligent way of dealing with this matter would be to 
have the Standards Board immediately assembled and to have that Board go 
through the grades and draw up specific recommendations, with their reasons, 
and submit them to this Committee? The Standards Board has been organized 
a number of years; it knows as much as anybody else, and it could make recom- 
mendations and consider the Act just as rapidly as this Committee can?—A. I 
perfectly understand that it would not be possible for this Committee to set 
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those grades, but I think they should know about what these things are and 
how these things have been arrived at, and how indefinitely they are described 
at the present time, as well as how necessary it is that a body of good grain 
men together with the Inspection Department and the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners should sit together on this thing, go over it carefully, and bring out 
proper standards. 

Q. The difficulty is that you are speaking as a representative of two 
separate organizations at the present time; you have been giving evidence as a 
member of the Standards Board, and then as a member of a Committee of the 
grain trade. I think it would be better if the trade itself would refer its 
recommendations to the Standards Board, and have a complete discussion of the 
whole matter?—A. It is a very important matter. The majority of the 
Standards Board are not professional grain men. I think it requires men with 
a great deal more experience than most of these men have had. I certainly 
suggest that the Grain Commissioners and the best grain men you can find in 
the country should get together, along with the Grain Standards Board. I have 
no objection whatsoever to certain of the producers being on that Board; I mean 
that there should not be a majority of men there who have not had a long 
experience and who do not know what they are talking about. 

Q. In your opinion then the Standards Board are not capable?—A. The 
Standards Board only meet once a year. 

Q. The Standards Board in your opinion is not capable of undertaking the 
adjustment of the Act that you consider necessary?-—A. I think they are not 
the proper Board to do it, I will not say anything about their capabilities. 

Q. Is it because they do not know anything about it?—A. Yes; that is the 
reason I am saying this, not because I do not want them to do it. I am saying 
it would be best for them and for all the producers that these standards should 
be set by men who know their business absolutely, who have had a long experi- 
ence, and who have been up against it and have had to fight against the diffi- 
culties and defects that have been in the Grain Act for years, and they are 
not aware of all these things—at least a good many of them. But that is 
a matter for whoever wishes. I say that the No. 4 C.W. barley is very much 
better described here than it was in the old Act. There was no description 
. given at all in the old Act, it was simply described as “that it should be 
barley weighing over forty-five pounds, and damaged barley under forty-five 
pounds”. They say here:— 

We think 4 C.W. barley ought to be described “Shall carry badly 
stained, frosted, or otherwise damaged barley, may contain not more 
than five per cent of other grains ”’— 


There is a definite standard. 


—including wild oats and shall weigh not less than forty-two pounds to 
the bushel, also barley otherwise grading 3 C.W. but containing from 
three to five per cent of wild oats would grade as 4 C.W. barley and 
take dockage for all buckwheat and seeds. 


That is a matter for the Board to go into more minutely, and if they determine 
that they should allow more than “ Three C.W. but containing from three to five 
per cent of wild oats, would grade as Four C.W. Barley.” I do not exactly 
agree with that myself; I think there should be a certain amount of wild oats 
left in No. 3 C.W. Barley; in fact I do not know but what it should be graded 
Three C.W. Barley where there is five, six or eight per cent of wild oats in it, 
because there is machinery nowadays that can take these wild oats out. They 
have a perfect machine, which will separate those two grades. 

It is not many years ago since No. 1 wheat was graded “ rejected” 
because it would have ten per cent of wild oats in it, or a certain percentage 
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of wild oats in it, but from the moment the machine came out which would 
separate these wild oats absolutely clean, the Inspection Department imme- 
diately put that wheat in its proper grade and proper dockage for wild oats. 
That was a great saving to the farmers. They were wise in adopting it as 
soon as they could. 


By Mr. Miller: . 

Q. What is your comment as to the definition “it shall contain” where 
it goes on to set out several kinds of damage?—A. It says it shall weigh more 
than forty-two pounds; anything less than that shall grade as feed; 

but containing from three to five per cent of wild oats would grade as 


Four C.W. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. Read what is ahead of that—A. “ We think Four C.W. Barley ought 
to be described—” 

Q. That should read, first giving weight, and then it may contain damaged 
grain. It does not say it shall contain damaged grain. It says “ may ”.—A. If 
it does not contain that, it may grade No. 3. 

Q. “May contain ”.—A. “ May” might be all right there. That is about 
all I think that is important. There are several other recommendations here. 
Do you wish me to go over them? 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Did you read them before?—A. Yes. 
Q. What are they about? 
Hon. Mr. MorHERWELL: Let them go into the record. 
The CHAIRMAN: They will be in the record. 


WITNESS: Just as you think best. I can go over these three recom- 
mendations in a few minutes, if you wish me to do so. I think they are very 
important recommendations. I think most of them have been threshed out 
before. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Go ahead, Mr. Gillespie——A. The next is:— 

Recommended that the samples furnished by the Chief Inspector 
covering statutory grades are to be regarded by the Inspection Officers 
as type samples and guides only and not as absolute minimums of the 
grade. 


That is a very important change that 1s going to be made, if it is adopted. It 
is more important than anybody here can guess. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. That is, along the point of the controversy which you brought up?—A. 
Yes. It will mean this, if you have time to listen to me; it will require consider- 
able explanation as to the benefits which will be derived from this. I will have 
to go back a little, to the samples we are sending all over the world, to the sample 
which is the lowest possible sample of each and every one of our grades. We are 
sending that sample to every corner of the world where they are handling grain, 
as I understand it. It is the lowest possible sample we can get into that grade, 
that we send abroad. Now, it is a matter of psychology, whether that is the 
proper thing to do or not. That does not come up in this argument here. 
Whether we should do that or not is another matter, and a matter which should 
be given considerable study by this Committee, as to whether it is the proper 
psychological thing to do or not. 
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When we send the lowest part of the grade, of each individual sample, to 
each of these foreign countries, and we are giving them the very lowest standard 
of our grain to put the price on and buy that grain, and if that same sample is 
sent around to all the inspection departments in Canada, which it is, as the mini- 
mum of the lowest grade that a man can give on that grade of wheat, he must 
not put a lower grade than there is on that sample sent out to all inspection offices 
in the*inspection divisions. At the same time we are sending it to foreign 
countries as a sample to buy this grain on and they buy this grain by thousands of 
cars on that sample, and we agree to keep that grain up to that sample. Now 
then, what happens? We send that sample out to the inspection department 
and say, “You shall not exceed the quality of that on any grade you take in”, 
that that is the lowest standard, and what is the result? The result is this, as I 
see it, although there may be differences of opinion about it; we are collecting 
the grain on that sample, the inspectors are grading all these cars to that 
sample. But thousands and thousands of cars of these certain grades are better 
grain than that minimum sample. 


By Mr. McMillan: 

Q. Your contention is that by doing that the proper price will not go 
back to the producer?—A. You are getting to the point. Here is where the 
situation comes in. We are getting thousands of cars of grain from the farmers 
that are above that minimum sample, and I will say and I am going on record 
as saying, that I have yet to see a car that is not above that standard sample, 
except where there has probably been an error in the inspection department, in 
their judgment, where they have probably graded a car down, which they will 
do sometimes; but as a matter of fact they are under-grading a dozen cars 
to one that they will over grade. 


The Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: Hear! Hear! 


Wirness: That is the sentiment in the inspection department. It is a 
black eye to the inspector. I do not say it is exactly a black eye, but he feels 
that he has had a knock if any of his cars are lowered in grade. But he can 
under grade a thousand cars, and there will never be a word of criticism given 
to him. That is one of the things I think this inspection department lacks. If 
the inspection department were fair to the producers of this country, there 
would be as many samples to be de-graded as there is to be raised. If the 
inspectors did not have that sentiment in their minds, that they must not 
de-grade that stuff, if they did not have that in their minds, they would make 
mistakes both ways, they would have a lot of grain that was under the standard; 
but today there is hardly ever a car that is asked to be inspected, lowered; there. 
is one once in a while. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 


Q. Who would ask to have it lowered?—A. The millers, the grain men and 
the elevator companies have the same privilege, to ask to have a car lowered as 
they have to ask the inspector to have it raised. They should have the same 
privilege. 


By Mr. Coote: 
Q. They do it once in a while.—A. Once in a while. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. As a result of what you have said, do you think the grade should be 
the medium rather than the minimum?—A. That is what this article says, that 
these samples shall be, not the minimum sample but an average type sample 
to go by, so that the inspectors can go and see that sample and say, “Well that 
is nearer No. 3 than it is to No. 4, therefore it goes into the No. 3 class.” But 
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as the Grain Act stands at the present time, it does not say that. It may be 
almost a No. 2, but it has to go into the No. 3 class, and if it is anything below 
No. 3 the inspection department will tell you—and I know they believe it them- 
selves—that they are allowing dozens of cars to go into this grade. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Is it your idea that this = Siheile sent out to the trade and sent abroad 
should represent the average of the grade rather than the minimum or the maxi- 
mum?—A. I say that this sample is sent over as a minimum of the grade, and 
that it is necessary that it be the average of the grade here, because the inspect- 
ors, if they would take just as much grain over as under that sample they would 
still get the minimum sample over in the Old Country. 

Q. But if the average sample was sent over there, and they got a car which 
came within the definition in the Act ‘ but below the average” would they be 
justified in refusing to accept that grade if it did not conform to the standard? 
—A. They would not be justified in refusing it. It is sent over as an average. 
It is not guaranteed to be the lowest possible quality. The sample we send 
over, if it is an average sample, is an average only and a guide, and it might be 
a little better or a little worse than the average sample. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. As long as mixing is permitted, do you not think that outgoing cargoes 
of wheat would be rather inclined to be below the average than above it, and 
the importer on the other side would never get anything above the average?—A. 
They would get some above it just the same as they would get some under it. 


By Mr. Brown: 
Q. That is, if mixing was absolutely done away with, it would require this, 
would it not, it would require them to ensure that they would get it much above 
the average?—-A. Well, they certainly would. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Do you think if they made an average and you sent it over, the buyer 
of that average would expect to get something above it or below it? The buyer 
would still buy at the minimum for fear he would get below it—A. I am Just 
discussing the possibilities of it. He might do that. 


By Mr. Coote: 

-‘Q. In other words, Mr. Gillespie, all the cargoes going to buyers in the Old 
Country are exactly the same—I think this is a point which needs to be cleared 
up?—A. All the cargoes exactly the same? 

Q. Yes, or is there a difference in the quality within one grade, the same as 
there is a difference in the quality in one grade delivered by the farmer?—A. 
There must be differences in carloads or boatloads. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. But this mixing privilege that is going on at the terminal is such that it 
tends to do away with the difference in quality—does it not?—A. I did not get 
the question. Probably I did not understand you. 

Q. Well, possibly we had better let the thing go at the present time. I say 
the mixing privilege that is allowed at the terminals now is such as to send the 
grade forward on an even sample?—A. That is another question entirely. If 
you want me to discuss it, I will do so, gladly. That is the idea at any rate that 
comes to my mind when they say here that they recommend that it be a type 
sample, that they can go slightly under that sample or slightly over it. But 
that grain absolutely belongs to that standard. Compared with No. 4 or No. 
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3; it belongs to either one grade or the other, and you decide which it belongs to. 
If it is nearer No. 3, absolutely it should go into No. 3, and that is the only fair 
way this thing can be done. There is no reason why the farmer should be pen- 
alized because his cargo is slightly under this sample you send out. That is a 
discrimination. His grain is probably as good as his neighbour’s grain; he prob- 
ably gets No. 3 for it, while it is just as good as his neighbour’s. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. One man may have a minimum, and another man may be given the maxi- 
mum?—A. I did not just get the drift of what you said there. I think you 
meant that if it were sent out as an average there would not be any further 
benefit derived from it. 

Q. There would still be discrimination; some farmer would have the maxi- 
mum while another farmer would have the minimum, which would be below the 
average?—A. Yes. 

Q. As between the two there is a discrimination?—A. The one would bal- 
ance the other, and you would still have the average. But that is not the way 
it is at the present time. There is nothing allowed to go in below, but the better 
wheat has to go in, or the actual wheat. 

By Mr. Brown: 

Q. There is no hard and fast line; you can draw a line anywhere you please, 
and you are going to get samples on one side or the other?—A. It can be said 
m any case that there is discrimination. 

Q. But there is no hard and fast line?—A. Yes, in the Inspection Depart- 
ment there is a hard and fast line, because that is the minimum of the grade. 

Q. But there is no hard and fast line in the grade?—A. There is a hard 
and fast line in the Inspection Department. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. How could anything go into the grade if it were below the minimum of 
the grade?—A. How could anything go into it? 

Q. Yes, at the present time the standard, as I understand it, is the minimum 
of the grade?—A. Yes. 

Q. A farmer comes in with a load of wheat; the very minimum of that 
grade we will say in No. 3, and he gets No. 3 for it?—A. Yes. 

Q. He gets all that is coming to him?—A, Yes. 

Q. He does not lose anything; if he has the maximum or the average, he 
still gets No. 3, within that grade?—A. Yes. 

Q. How is he discriminated against? If you set your standard at the aver- 
age of the grade, vou then put it up to the grain man who is inspecting it; you 
then come up against the human element, when you try to find out whether it 
is too far below the average or too far above it?—A. I will tell you the result 
of all that. It comes back again to the sample we send all over the face of the 
earth. You are not buying any grain under that minimum, but you are buying 
a lot of it over the minimum, and you are giving it away to these foreigners 
based on the minimum. 

Q. I understand the grain men take care of that by mixing, and they mix it 
down to the minimum and sell it to the foreigners?—A. That is another subject. 


Mr. Coore: Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that this is rather too much 
like an argument among the members of the Committee. I think Mr. Gillespie 
has been on the stand about three times, and has given us much valuable infor- 
mation. The last point I think is worth a great deal of consideration by the 
Committee, and I thing the Committee should reserve their discussion of it. We 
have witnesses who have been in the city over a week, and we should hear them. 
If we do not start to speed up the work of this Committee, we will not get 
through. 
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The Cuarrman: I think Mr. Coote is quite right. If Mr. Gillespie will 
make a short explanation of the other two points, and the Committee will refrain 
from interrupting, we will get through it quickly. 


The Wrrnsss: The next is: 


Recommended that all bulletins issued by the Chief Inspector 
covering grades of grain be approved by the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners, and that copies of those bulletins be furnished to the Licensed 
Grain Trade. 


I will say this, in explanation of that, that the Inspection Department has been 
getting out bulletins to define these grades, such as putting percentages of non- 
removable grain allowed in oats or barley, or such things as that, quite a lot 
of them; in fact Sanford Evans has issued a pamphlet defining these grades as 
interpreted by the Inspection Department, and 1 presume he got that infor- 
mation through the Inspection Department. Now, a good many grain men 
carry that pamphlet along in their pockets, instead of the Grain Act really; 
that is what they go by. But the majority of people do not have these things, 
simply the men who are looking after the inspection and so forth, and they 
read them over. I do not know that our grain buyers even have these. We 
try to furnish them with these bulletins as they come out, but we do not always 
get them. These definitions put out by the Inspection Department have not 
been referred to nor taken with the Grain Commissioners. They may have, but 
we want them put as soon as possible into the definitions of the Act, that is, 
anything that is not in the Act, and if something comes along that affects the 
buying of grain direct from the farmers, these recommendations really of the 
Inspection Department should be taken up with the Grain Commissioners and 
approved, and that all licensed men in the country shall get a copy of these new 
regulations. They are a sort of appendix to the Grain Act. That is what they 
really are. The Grain Commissioners have authority under the Grain Act to 
make these rulings. That is all there is to that. The next is: 


Recommended that all members appointed to the Appeal Board be 
furnished with details of their duties and routine of appeals. 


These men have been appointed to that Board, and they have no instructions 
whatever as to how to proceed, or under what rules and regulations they shall 
proceed. There was that dispute which came up, which I told you about the 
other day, that our Mr. Serls did not believe that that sample sent there by an 
inspector was a minimum sample to go by, that it was just a type for the 
inspectors to go by. There is nothing in the Act to say whether that is the 
minimum. I interpret the Grain Act to say that that sample sent out for the 
inspectors to go by is a type sample. That is the interpretation put upon it 
by the Inspection Department. It is up to you gentlemen to say whether you 
want it made a type sample or not. It is a very important matter. The Board 
of Appeals want to know whether it is a type sample, and they want to know 
whether they have to believe what the Chairman of the Appeal Board told them 
the other day, that that sample is their Grain Act. That is what he told Mr. 
Settle. The Grain Act is not definite as to whether they have to go by any 
sample. It specifies that they do not have to go by samples of One, Two or 
Three. It specifies that in Section 40, quite plainly, although it might be 
interpreted in ancther place not to mean that. It surely would not be put in 
there if it did not mean something. I am satisfied that these samples sent 
out after this Grain Act was drawn up were simply type samples for the 
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inspectors to be guided by, and not a minimum sample. Another recom- 

mendation is: 

We would again recommend that ‘a travelling inspector with 

authority be appointed to visit at frequent regular intervals all inspection 
points with a view of maintaining more uniformity of grading. 


I would like to discuss this shortly, if you will bear with me for a few 
minutes more. This is a very important matter also. As I said here yesterday, 
we have had to put up with men who have been inspectors at Edmonton for 
three, four, five, six or eight years, and it seems almost an impossibility for the 
Inspection Department to change their inspectors around. Really I do not 
know that they can change them around. The Grain Act says that an inspector 
may be removed temporarily, or he may be removed entirely for cause, but it 
does not say that he can be removed from one point to another, nor does it give 
the Chief Inspector the right to move him from one point to another. I inter- 
pret the Grain Act to say you cannot move a man from one place to another 
unless it is a promotion, and that is probably the reason why the Inspection 
Department is so darned stubborn to-day that they do not make changes, making 
people go almost upon their knees imploring them for heaven’s sake to change 
the men around. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: We will change the Act and make them do it. 


Witness: It was recommended in the report of the Royal Commission that 
these men be changed. It was compromised by saying that the chief inspector 
from Winnipeg would go around and visit the outlying inspectors frequently and 
see that they were kept in line. But it is a physical impossibility for our chief 
inspector to do anything like that; it takes him away for a week at a time, to 
go from Winnipeg to Calgary or Edmonton, so we do not get any results. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. It is only a day and a night trip?—A. We are very much upset at 
Edmonton because as I say our inspector has been there a long time. I think 
that it is not entirely the inspector’s fault. We do not mean that they should 
remove him from there because he is not a good inspector, but because it is pos- 
sible for him to get into a rut, and at times our grain is not uniform with the 
grain that comes through Winnipeg. Quite frequently an inspector will come 
rushing down to Edmonton and make complaints and we have to raise hell 
all the time to get things straightened out there, and IJ tell you at times it is very 
serious. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain) : 


Q. Would you suggest that imspectors at all outlying points be brought into 
Winnipeg for a week or ten days, to be brought into line or to check up on them- 
selves?—A. I think that would be quite sufficient. I think it should be arranged 
so that they could be kept better in touch, in some way or other. 

I want to say another thing here, while talking about the uniformity of 
grades. It is a very serious affair, too, and it has been a serious affair for thirty 
years. In the early days, while there was no such thing as moisture tests or 
apparatus of that kind to know whether the wheat would keep over the winter 
or not, it was a well-known fact that the Inspection Department reduced the 
grades after navigation closed on grain which was going to be stored at Fort 
William over winter. They reduced all grades, absolutely cut down the grades 
every fall, years ago, when they did not know whether the grain was going to be 
fit to keep through the winter or not, or whether it was going to heat, when 
there was no way except by the feel of your hand to know whether it was damp 
or whether there was going to be moisture or not. They cut down the grades 
every fall, and I tell you that state of affairs exists to-day. The Inspection 
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Department may swear on a dozen bibles that that is not so, that the grades 
are kept uniform from one year’s end to another, and I will get men who will 
swear on twice as many bibles that it is happening year in and year out. To a 
certain extent the grain inspectors tighten up some time in the year, around 
navigation. It looks like a sentiment that has come down perhaps unconsciously. 
I will say now that Mr. Fraser will swear to you that he does not know that any 
such thing happens. But I know it does happen. I will tell you of a little con- 
versation that took place in my office—I have just thought of the matter—two 
two days before I came away. I was in conversation with one of my superinten- 
dents, who is looking after the buyers at these elevators. He said, ‘so and so 
at Two Hills,” which is the name of the station, “does not want to ship his 
grain out just now, he wants to hold it until the spring because he is sure he will 
get No. 3 for it, and if he ships it now he is certain to lose grade on it.” I said, 
“ George, do you have many fellows who are doing that, who think that by hold- 
ing their grain back until spring they expect a better grade for it?” He said, 
“We have trouble all the time to get these men to ship their grain out, they are 
a little doubtful about it, and they hold it back till the last minute, and they 
insist upon holding it until the inspection department eases up towards the 
spring.” That is the conversation that took place. He said that all the exper- 
ienced grain men who had had experience agreed with it. I questioned him 
upon that. I did not know that I was coming here, or that I was going to repeat 
that conversation here. I said that I did not believe such a thing existed to-day, 
so far as the grain buyers knew. I knew in the old days, and everybody knew 
that the grain would be degraded after navigation closed. It is happening to-day, 
to a much less extent probably. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain) : 


Q. Are there not two reasons that might be offered? I want to know what 
your opinion is. Grain put into storage at an elevator and staying in the bin 
over the winter will go through the curing or heating process, and there is better 
light in the spring of year. They can see it better than they can in the darker 
days in the winter?—A. We realize when this tightening up process takes place 
in the fall of the year or early in the winter, that the grain inspection is tightened 
up, and grain that you were getting one grade for before, probably the minimum 
of that grade, goes down to the next grade. I will say here that that is what 
happens, although not to such an extent as formerly, but it still exists. There is 
hardly a year goes by that there is not some un-uniformity. I am confident that 
Mr. Fraser is doing his level best to keep a uniform standard all the time, but 
it may not be possible to do it. I would implore him to watch it for a year or 
two and see if it is not taking place, because he can find out what the grain men 
think about it at any time. 

J think this is all I have to say about it. 


Witness retired. 


James D. Fraser, called and sworn. 


The Cuarrman: Does the Committee wish Mr. Fraser to make a statement 
in answer to the criticism of his Department, levelled by Mr. Gillespie, if he 
wishes to do so? 


Mr. FansHer (Last Mountain): I offer the suggestion that it will be 
hardly fair to ask Mr. Fraser to reply to the criticisms which Mr. Gillespie has 
made until he is able to see the evidence. That will probably be this afternoon. 
He could reply to it to-morrow, and he could then make a statement as to what 
he has in mind. He cannot reply to these criticisms until he sees them and has 
them in order. 
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Wirness: I would like to take a short time to refer to that car of barley 
which Mr. Gillespie referred to yesterday. It was graded in Edmonton as Feed. 
That was a car of barley shipped out from the Gillespie Private Terminal Ele- 
vator at Edmonton. It was sampled in the usual way and graded as Feed. The 
Gillespie Grain Company protested the grade, and the sample was reviewed 
by the Inspector-in-Charge at Edmonton, and he could not see his way clear 
to change the grade. The sample was then forwarded to me at Winnipeg to 
examine it. JI examined it carefully and found it to be barley weighing forty- 
five to forty-six pounds to the bushel, frozen and green; otherwise it was clean 
barley. I replied to the Gillespie Grain Company that the barley was properly 
graded as Feed, that it did not come up to the requirements for grain out of a 
private terminal elevator, and would not be accepted out of the terminal elevator 
at Fort William or Winnipeg as No. 4 Barley. I believe the barley was properly 
graded as Feed Barley, on account of being frozen and green. That is as far 
as the car of barley goes. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Your standard there weighs forty-nine pounds?—A. Yes. The standard 
sample which was made up, I made it forty-eight, but after it was weighed 
again it might weigh forty-nine if some of the dust was out; forty-eight or 
forty-nine is the standard weight. 


By Mr. Garland: : 
Q. The weight was not the deciding factor?—A. No. The Act provides 
that weight alone shall not govern the grading of any grain. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. The Act says “ All barley containing damaged grain”; where would you 
take that out?—A. That is a definition for No. 4, Mr. Ross. It speaks of 
damaged barley weighing less than forty-five pounds to the bushel. As far as 
that definition goes, it is senseless; there is no sense to it. 

I might mention this, which the Committee is probably not aware of, that 
when the Standards Board meets every year it passes a resolution that barley not 
good enough to be graded as Four C. W., shall be graded as Feed, in the discre- 
tion of the inspector. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Is that not pretty nearly as senseless?—A. It puts a bottom to our No. 
4, which is not there at the present time. 


By Mr. MacMillan: 


Q. Is that in the form of a regulation?—A. It is a resolution passed by the 
Standards Board every year, when they meet. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. It is evident that we must change the Act to conform to that—A. I 
understand that new definitions are drawn up by a committee and are or will 
be presented to the Committee. 


The Cuairman: New definitions have been accepted by this Committee. 


_ Mr. Coors: We accepted them provisionally. They were not brought here 
in the form of a Bill. They will be open to revision. 


The CHairMAN: We accepted them as the grades we would recommend 
for barley. 
_ May I suggest that we get along for the next half hour without much 
discussion, and let Mr. Fraser make his statement. 
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Wirness: I only wished to refer to that car, and to give my side of it, 
that car which was graded at Edmonton. I wish to put before the Committee 
this resolution, passed by the Standards Board each year, which alters the 
definition of No. 4 as it is in the Act, that is, it divides the grain below Three 
into two classes, that is, Four and Feed. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. May I ask this question; would it be right to say that you ignore the 
definition of No. 4 Barley altogether?—-A. No. We recognize the grade of Four 
Barley. 

Q. But you ignore the definition that is given here?—A. What does it 
mean? 

By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. Answer the question, Mr. Fraser. You do ignore it?—A. We do not 

ignore the grade of No. 4. 


Mr. Brown: No, but you ignore the definition. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 
Q. So you do ignore it?—A. It means nothing. We really ignore it. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. If you had followed closely the definitions as laid down in the Act, 
would Mr. Gillespie’s car have come under No. 4?—A. That car of barley 
coming along the road from a country point would likely grade No. 4, but 
coming out of a terminal elevator we apply what we believe is the Act, Sub- 
section (b) of Section 140, the grain coming out of a private elevator should 
be above the minimum. At least in my opinion it was not above the minimum; 
it was just barley, minimum stuff which would grade Four from along the 
road, but not coming out of a private terminal elevator. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. I do not mean to criticize your Department, but you have an Act 
describing certain grades in a certain way; that is to say, your Standards Board 
does not recognize what is set down in the Act by regulation, and make a grade 
themselves; is there any legal authority for that?—A. Yes. I believe the Act 
covers that. Sections 39 and 78 would properly cover that, that is, giving the 
Standards Board authority to pass that resolution, or set a standard, if it were 
a grade which the standard would fit. 

Q. Do you believe that any resolution there gives you authority to change 
the Act and set up a standard?—A. Well, you come up against that definition. 
What does it really mean? 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. There is no Feed Barley in that definition?—A. No, not under that 
definition. The definition does not provide for Feed Barley. 

Mr. GarLAnD (Bow River): Surely neither section, either Thirty-nine or 
Forty, gives power to the Standards Board to base a grade on any other defini- 
tion than that contained in the Act. 

Mr. Donnetiy: But Section 140, subsection (b), says public terminals. 


Mr. Brown: I do not think there is a section. This discussion will get us 
nowhere. We want the facts now. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. About that car of barley does the fact that it was frozen barley mean 
that it was unsuitable for anything but Feed?—A. Apparently frozen barley 
ane en Barley have always been put into that class. It is good for nothing 

ut Feed. 
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Q. It could not be in any other class?—A. No. 4 will carry frozen barley. 
It will carry frozen barley which is fairly ripe. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. Is not the major portion of No. 4 Barley used for Feed?—A. All No. 4 
Barley is used for feed. 

The CuairMANn: We are not going to get along very far, if we have all this 
discussion. 

Witness: Now, I would like to review the work of selecting standard 
samples and the making of those, and I think I can give you a few more par- 
ticulars in connection with that, and probably a fuller explanation. 

The Inspection Department is required to collect samples for the Standards 
Board, for the making of standard samples. In the early years, that is, prior to 
probably twelve years ago, those samples were collected by the buyers for the 
grain companies and the mills out there, through the country. A letter was 
forwarded by the Secretary of the Standards Board each year, asking them to 
forward two bushel samples of wheat grading No. 4 or lower. He forwarded 
along with his letter shipping bags, so that they could ship them in, and a card 
for a reply, so that they could state whether they were able to forward those 
samples or not. That is the way the samples were collected every year. It was 
not found very satisfactory. A great many of them of course complied with 
the request, and forwarded samples. Some of those were probably Four, but 
they were top grade Four, useless to make a minimum for No. 4, and no good 
for the lower grades. I remember one year we had about seven hundred bags 
come in, and almost one half of them were top grade Four, and useless for the 
purpose they were secured for. We did not get these samples in any earlier at 
that time than we have been able to get them in the last few years, that is, from 
the start of the crop all cars grading Four and lower are examined closely, and 
if they are suitable for the making of standard samples we make a notation 
of the car and notify our Inspection Department at Fort William to get a two 
bushel sample bag out of it. In making the selection passing Winnipeg, we 
have to ignore smutty wheat or tough and damp stuff or rejected so that we 
take the straight grades and those that are reasonably free from other mixtures. 
When these cars marked in that manner arrive at Fort William, a two bushel 
bag is taken out. We supply the bag, and that wheat is taken out at the elevator 
when the car is unloaded. The bag is weighed, and that weight is included in 
the gross weight of the car by the shipping department, so that the shipper does 
not lose anything by that two bushel bag being taken out. The Secretary of the 
Company bills the Standards Board for the wheat, and they are paid for the 
wheat. 

These samples are forwarded to Winnipeg every few days, or once a week 
anyway, at the start of the season, and the selections go on until such time as we 
figure we have secured sufficient samples. 

Right here I might correct an error on the part cf Mr. Wellbelove when he 
stated that the date of the Standards Board meeting was the 28th of October. 
The date at which the Standard Board met in 1928 was the 9th of October. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. I think he said that was in 1927?—-A. That would be right. The date 
the Standards Board met this last vear at Winnipeg was October 9th. About 
two weeks prior to that I advised Dr. Bell, the Secretary of the Board, to advise 
the members of the Board of a meeting on the 9th. At that date I had about 
one-third of the samples we required for making up the standards. I took it 
that during those ten days or two weeks we would get sufficient of those samples 
for the making of the standards. We do not wait in any one year until we get 
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sufficient samples to make standards; we take it for granted that we will get 
enough by the time the Board meets. The date at which the Board meeting is 
called is the earliest date possible with the prospect of getting these samples in, 
say in the next week or ten days. 

When these samples reach Winnipeg, two bushel samples are taken and 
examined and if there is dirt in them they are cleaned up, to remove any foreign 
matter that is there. They are left until a few days prior to the meeting of the 
Standards Board, when they are divided into four different groups. This last 
year I did that work myself. We would take a bag, examine the grain at the 
top, and if it looked like minimum Four or top Five we would put it into Group 
I, and if it looked like top Five or minimum Six we would put it into Group IT. 
They are examined and put into groups according as they were Five and Six or 
Six and Feed. As soon as they are divided that way, the tickets are removed 
and the car shipped on. They are all numbered from one up to two hundred and 
fifty or three hundred, according to the number of bags, so all the information is 
on that ticket. Inside of each bag is the number of the sample and the weight 
per bushel; there is no grading on it, or any information for the Standards 
Board members. The Standards Board meet, and usually for the first half day 
or longer they discuss general matters. This year there was placed before the 
Board loaves of bread which had been baked by Dr. Birchard from samples 
supplied by the Inspection Department, average samples from No. 1 Northern 
down to No. 6 wheat up to that time, so that the Board could examine them. 
The Doctor gave them a talk on the quality, on the baking, the protein—he had 
a protein test made—he also told of protein tests he had made by samples from 
cars, and he gave them a lot of good and valuable information. 

Q. How many times was that done?—-A. The year before. We gave them 
all the information we could, to place before the Standards Board at their 
meeting. 

By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Was it two years ago that a chemist was asked to appear before the 
Standards Board’?-—A. I think he has been there the last three or four years. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. All your samples for grades are obtained at Fort William?—A. Yes. At 
the present time; these are supplemented of course by any average samples we 
have collected for grading up tc the time the Board sits. When we grade a car 
No. 1 Northern we take a handful out and put it in a pail and mark it No. 1 
Northern, the same with Two, Three, Four, Five and Six, so that in ten days or 
two weeks we collect a considerable number of good average samples. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Do you indicate the cars, from which a sample is taken?—A. Yes. When 
they pass through Winnipeg we select the cars there and pass the information on 
to our inspectors at Fort William. 

Q. And they forward the samples according to your instructions?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Did you take into consideration at ail in the selection of your samples 
the areas from which they came, in comparison with the amount of grain grown 
in those areas?—A. No, did not do that. We make a selection from all over the 
country, as much as possible. 

Q. Did you have much Alberta wheat?—A. We did not have a great deal, 
but we took every car that was possible, passing there. Besides samples from 
the cars, I had the Inspection Department at Calgary and Edmonton forward 
me samples. They forwarded their average samples up to that date, about half 
a dozen bags of wheat that they had secured from cars at Edmonton and Calgary. 
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These last three or four years the delay really in holding the Standards Board’s 
meeting has been caused by weather conditions during. harvest and threshing, 
particularly in Alberta, where they have been later than Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. 

A year ago last November I had to have samples expressed down from 
Calgary and Edmonton, to get any samples at all from Alberta. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. You said they met on October 9th?—A. Yes. 

Q. When would those grades be in the hands of the elevator men, so that 
they could buy from those samples?—A. We do not distribute any great pro- 
portion of these samples to elevator men throughout the country. We distrib- 
ute to our men ali over the country, and they are sent to England, to the Con- 
tinent, to China and to India. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Do you get sufficient of those samples to supply all the country elevators, 
if they were asked for?—A. At the present time we are making up from forty- 
five to fifty bushels of No. 1, 2, 3,4, 5 and 6. We find that practically all of 
them are required for the Inspection Department and for samples for overseas. 

Q. But if the elevator companies attempted to supply all these country 
houses with samples, it would require a good deal more than that?—A. Yes, 
possibly 150 bushels. 

Q. I presume up to the time these new samples are made, you grade under 
the previous year’s standards?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you give the Committee the figures showing the amount of grain 
inspected up until the 9th October, or until you start to use the new standards? 


By Mr. McMullan: 


Q. About what date wouid you start to use the new standards?—A. 
Immediately they are set. At Winnipeg they were set on the 10th, the 2nd day, 
and they would be immediately given to the inspectors at Winnipeg, and 
immediately sent out to inspection points in the West. 


By Vir. Coote: 


Q. Have you figures of the amount of grain ed before the 9th 
October?—A. I can give it to you fairly well from memory. There were about 
80,000,000 or 82,000,000 bushels altogether. 

Q. At Winnipeg?—A. At all points. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do you know how many would be examined at the country elevators? 
—A. No, I could not tell you, but there would be quite a lot of wheat. I 
would think that of those 80,000,000 or 82,000,000 bushels one half would be 
No. 1, 2 or 3 Northern. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. We can get that information from the Board of Grain Commissioners? 
—A. Yes; they would have that. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Would it be November 1 before the standards reach Liverpool?—A. 
Yes, fully that time. 
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By Mr. Gariand (Bow River) : 


Q. It would only take them about five days to get to Liverpool?—A. They 
have all got to be put up into seven pound bags, sealed up, and enclosed in larger 
bags, and it takes a few days to do that. There was probably in the neigh- 
bourhood of eight hundred bags. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Then from your experience with the new methods of collecting samples, 
do you think this the better of the two?—A. Yes, we believe it is as quick and 
better. There is not the waste matter coming into the inspection offices for 
making up into samples. The suggestion has been made that these might be 
collected by an agent in the country, the Pools, the United Grain Growers, or 
the grain firms. It is possible we might get the Pools to do that collecting 
and hurry up the date a little bit, and I can assure you that the Inspection 
Department are just as keen to have the new Standards as anybody else. Up 
to the time of their meeting, we are on pins and needles. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. It makes it a little difficult to determine the grade, while you are work- 
ing on the standards of the previous year?—A. Yes, it is a little more difficult. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain) : 


Q. You mentioned that in 1927 or 1928 Dr. Birchard was brought before 
the Standards Board, and that he gave you a talk, and so on. Can you tell us 
in what degree, if any, the Standards Board took into consideration his remarks 
and findings in setting their standards?—A. I cannot answer for anybody but 
myself. I cannot tell what they were thinking of at the time the samples were 
sent. Mr. Gillespie described that pretty well. The Board was constituted in 
1928 of twenty-six men divided into groups of three. Each group would take a 
pail and a little tin cup; one man would take a pail, another a tin cup, and the 
other a pad. They go around, and if it is No. 4 they will examine the top and 
take out what they think constitutes a good sample, noting the number on the 
bag, and taking a couple of cupsful out of the bag. These four or five samples 
are all put out on a table separately, and are examined by all the members of 
the Board and voted upon in the manner Mr. Gillespie described the other day, 
until a final selection is made, and the bulk of that sample, whether it is twenty- 
five or thirty bags is again mixed up and placed before the members of the 
Standards Board, and they finally vote upon it, to accept or reject it. At times 
a change is made, after a mix has taken place, to lower or raise the standard. 


Mr. Mr. Coote: 


Q. You stated that these different sacks contained a ticket which stated 
the number of bushels, the weight of the bag and so forth; would not it help the 
Standards Board if there was included on that tag the district from which it 
came and when shipped? That would give the committee an idea, when exam- 
ining these sacks, of the different areas concerned, and this ticket might contain 
a statement of the protein content of the wheat, or go farther and show perhaps 
the milling and baking quality. Would that not help you to arrive at a proper 
conclusion as to what should go in to make for instance, a No. 4 sample?—A. I 
believe it would be a help to the committee to have that information. It would 
do no harm to give the point it came from anyway. 

Q. If that is not given, the committee might be overlooking say an area 
which might be one quarter of one of the provinces?—A. Yes. 

Q. The committee should know from which district the wheat comes from? 
A. Of course the damaged wheat which would be included in these samples only 
comes from districts in the West. This last year it was pretty general over Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. I think Mr. Gillespie suggested that the Grain Standards Board set all 
six standards and supervise or pass a final decision on them as to whether the 
Inspection Department was right or not?—A. I do not think that that would 
do much good. I would prefer the Standards Board to make the standards 
themselves. If it was carried out in the manner Mr. Gillespie suggested, I might 
make a mixture which would not be acceptable at all by the Standards Board 
later on, and it might spoil the whole batch. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Could they not easily make what they thought was a necessary change 
‘nit; I do not suppose it would be anything very drastic?—A. I do not think 
shere would be anything gained. I do not see what would be gained by the 
Inspection Department making up samples and then probably have them 
changed. 

By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. Take No. 4 wheat; this year a great deal of complaint has been made 
about it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing the Board considered you were a little too severe, and lowered 
the grade you had allowed, that would not necessarily upset all the other grades? 
—A. Up to the time the Standards Board changed the grading it would not affect 
the grade prior to that any more than it does to-day. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What do you think of the Standards Board fixing the samples for Nos. 
1, 2 and 3?—A. I would be willing to have them do that. It would relieve me 
of the responsibility. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until Thursday, April 18. 
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House or Commons, 
April 18, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
4 o’clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


The CHAtrMAN: When we adjourned yesterday, Mr. Fraser, the Chief 
Inspector, was on the stand, and we will go on with Mr. Fraser to-day. 


Jas. D. Fraser, recalled. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, at the adjournment last night 
we were discussing the standard samples. I would like to take a few moments 
on a further discussion of that matter. The method by which these samples 
have been procured for the last number of years proved to be fairly satisfactory 
up to last Fall. Last Fall the method seemed to be too slow for the movement 
of the crop. That was accounted for, I think, by an early harvest generally 
over the three prairie provinces, by a very large area that had been subject to 
frost, and a very large amount cf frozen wheat, and the general use of combines 
and trucks. All these factors tended to hasten the despatch of the wheat from 
the farmer to the elevator, with the result that almost at the beginning of the 
harvest millions of bushels were being delivered daily to the elevators, while 
other years it was a gradual increase. It generally took a month to six weeks 
to get up to the peak. 

Now I realize that the present system of collecting samples is probably out 
of date, and that some new system will have to be applied. The only other 
way of collecting samples would be through some agency or agencies in the 
country; it has been suggested that the pools might be willing to collect these 
samples. If the pools or the United Grain Growers or the grain firms were 
willing to collect these samples and forward them, I might suggest this for the 
consideration of the Committee, that they be instructed to collect these samples 
at as early a date as possible, a small sample, probably ten or fifteen pounds, 
that is, of the damaged wheat; that these small samples be forwarded to 
Winnipeg by express; that the Standards Board be called together at as early 
a date as possible; and that they set a standard sample from the small samples. 

These standards would be provisional standards only. In the meantime 
two bushel samples could be collected by the same agencies throughout the 
country, or by the present method; that is, by the inspection department, or 
by both; and the Standards Board could be called together at a later date to 
fix a permanent standard. 

If a provisional standard was made, it would do away with the use of the 
previous year’s standard, and it would be very much better as far as the 
inspection department is concerned. 

We are just as anxious as any other interest in the business to have new 
standard samples prepared at an early date. I do not know whether that 
suggestion would meet with the approval of your Committee or not. If it did, 
there is one point that would have to be given consideration, and that is the 
date at which the Standards Board should meet for the first meeting. That 
date could not be fixed by the Chief Inspector. It would have to be fixed on 
advice from the agency in the country supplying the samples, or by the repre- 
' sentatives of the Standards Board living in Saskatchewan, Alberta and Manitoba. 
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By. Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Mr. Fraser, in connection with that, is not the trouble that there has 
been a change from one standard to another during the grading of the crop? 
Now you will have a change from the standard of the year before to a standard 
that is set up on the small samples, and then a change from that to the standard 
set up by the larger samples—A. Well, I would not anticipate any great change 
between the first standard set up by the Standards Board and the second one, 
unless some climatic condition came which affected the grain in the fields. 

We have had years when the standards have been made up very early, when 
the great bulk of the grain coming forward later on was entirely different, as far 
as appearance was concerned; that is, it had bleached out, or something. 


Mr. Vatuance: Would it not be that you would collect your samples from 
a very much larger district? 


The Witness: I think that is possible, and also that they could get a ten 
or a fifteen pound sample more readily than they could a two bushel sample. I 
think if that was adopted, the first standard could be made up possibly two weeks 
earlier than the present one. Now two weeks this year would have covered the 
great bulk of the grain that had passed inspection prior to the setting of the 
standards. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. And those preliminary samples would at least have the advantage of 
representing the current year’s crop?—A. Yes. 

Q. And your aim is to improve on the present method?—A. Yes, to improve 
on the present method. 

Q. And it would also prevent calling on the Standards Board until you were 
sure you had a representative lot of samples of the crop?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. What would be your opinion about the setting up of two standards, as 
suggested by Mr. Gillespie, one for the crop going west, and the other for the 
crop going east?—-A. I do not like the idea. If they were set up, while they may 
be of different composition they must be of the same value. You could not afford 
to have a crop standard at Calgary different from that at Winnipeg, if you did 
you would have the farmers of Alberta complaining that they had to ship on a 
higher standard than those shipping from Manitoba. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. I think you said a minute ago that up until last year the manner of 
gathering samples had been fairly satisfactory. Is it not the case that two or 
three years ago the standards samples were of so little use to the inspectors at 
Calgary and Edmonton that later in the season you made up samples largely 
from Alberta wheat and sent them to those offices to be used for wheat going 
through there?—A. Yes, that isso. And that was done last year. 

Q. Would not that be considered a very good argument in favour of the 
suggestion made yesterday by Mr. Gillespie that we have standards made for 
the wheat going west through Calgary and Edmonton? That is, would not the 
standard then be more suitable to judge that grain by than the samples which 
you now send to those points?—A. There is no question about that, that it would 
be more suitable. The idea, however, of setting up two standard samples for 
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each of the grades four, five and six, I do not think is a very wise thing to do. 
I would suggest this, that if the standards first made up at Winnipeg are not 
suitable for inspecting the grain for Alberta, a guide sample might be made 
by the Standards Board for those offices. 

Q. What is the difference between the guide sample and any other sample 
which would be sent? A. Well, it is a difference in the composition of the 
sample. 

Q. You do not object to a guide sample being set up which would be 
composed almost entirely of Alberta wheat?—A. No, I would be quite agree- 
able to that. 

Q. Then what is the objection to making that a standard?—-A. Well, if they 
were made of the same value, there would be no objection as far as the western 
producers are concerned; but if you had two standards you would have to send 
two standards to all the corn exchanges in Great Britain and Europe. 

Q. Then if the official standard sample in many years is not suitable to 
grade.the Alberta wheat by, is that a proper sample to send to the Old Country 
as a guide to the buyers there of the wheat that they may expect to receive 
from Pacific ports?—A. Well, not entirely, Mr. Coote. 

Q. Then if you were a buyer in the Old Country and were getting wheat 
shipped from Vancouver, is it quite probable that you would prefer to see the 
standard on which that wheat was judged rather than the standard which is 
used at Fort William?—A. Yes, I think that is a reasonable suggestion, but they 
would no doubt like to see the standard on which it was examined and graded. 

Q. Then would it not seem reasonable that it would be better for the 
inspector at Calgary, and that it would be more satisfactory to the buyer in the 
Old Country, to adopt the suggestion made by Mr. Gillespie and set two 
standards?—A. One trouble is that in some years a great deal of the Alberta 
wheat goes through Fort William, and it would require the use of both those 
standard samples at the inspection point; and if you had two standards like 
that you would have to have a distinct name for each standard. I suppose 
Alberta wheat graded through Winnipeg passed on the Alberta standard would 
have to be kept separate from the other. 

Q. Why?—A. If you furnish two samples to the Old Country millers, some 
one may prefer a thinner wheat to the frozen green stuff, and he may buy on 
that standard; then if he gets the frozen green stuff he may have cause for 
objection. 

Q. That is what has happened to-day. You are sending to the Old Country 
a standard in which very little Alberta wheat will show, and yet in some of 
the shipments which are going to the Old Country you will find a very large 
percentage of the wheat in that shipment will be from Alberta, and the wheat 
which the buyer in the Old Country receives will not look very much like that 
standard. Is not that the case?--A. That is the case all right, but as it is 
now he has only one standard; while, if there were two set up we would have 
two standards. One miller may want the frozen stuff while the other may want 
the thin. 

Q. But if he buys wheat coming from Atlantic ports, he will know that he 
is no more likely than at the present time to get it composed altogther of Alberta 
wheat?—A. Well, as far as the standard for four, five and six is concerned, when 
it arrives in the Old Country I do not think there is any question but that the 
Old Country millers know that if they buy from the Pacific coast they will get 
frosted wheat rather than from the east. They know that and expect to get it. 

Q. Then, supposing we put the proposed system into effect, and a certain 
amount of Alberta wheat still does come down to Fort William, then will the 
sample which is going to the Old Country from Atlantic ports be very much 
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different from what is going at the present time, and will the standard sample be 
very much different?--A. Well, the standard sample may differ because when 
those standard samples are made up they do include Alberta frozen green wheat. 
If that was included in the grade, the sample would be different from what it is 
at the present time. 

Q. I am not supposing it would be included entirely, because when you are 
securing samples from the Standards Board to work on, you will secure samples 
from all the districts that ship grain to Fort William, will you not?—A. That is 
what it should be. 

Q. And when you secure your samples for Pacific shipments, they will be 
secured from all the districts growing grain which goes West?—A. Yes. The 
only difficulty is to know which grain will go west and which grain will go east. 

Q. Do you think it would be any more difficult than it is at the present 
time, bearing in mind what was said yesterday, that you had difficulty in 
securing samples, which necessitates the late meeting of the Standards Board, 
which is largely caused by the great difficulty in getting grain from Alberta, 
because we start threshing there later?—A. My suggestion was that a second 
meeting of the Standards Board could be held a little later, so that we could get 
samples from the later districts. 

Q. I want to get from you all the reasons you can advance against the 
suggestion as to setting different standards. Before dealing with that, may I ask 
this question; would it not be lable to do away with a certain amount of dis- 
satisfaction which now exists in Alberta in connection with the grading for 
commercial grades, if a standard were set for Pacific shipments, that standard 
being made out of Alberta wheat?—A. It probably would; I believe it would, 
to a certain extent. 

Q. If I might repeat something I said before, it would be a little more 
satisfactory to the grower of the wheat, it would be better for the inspector at 
Calgary and Edmonton, also at Vancouver, and perhaps more satisfactory to 
the Old Country buyer, to have a standard for Pacific shipments. Can you 
advance any reasons against it that would seem to offset those advantages?— 
A. Well, nothing more than I have said, Mr. Coote, that if the standard at 
Calgary were a higher one, we might have complaints from your shippers, if it 
was higher at Calgary than at Winnipeg. 

Q. But if the Standards Board was setting both standards, could they not 
endeavour to have them of the same relative value?—A. That would be the 
only way to do it, if they decided to do it. 

Q. Is there now a difference in the value between wheat shipped at Van- 
couver and wheat shipped through the Atlantic ports, as reflected by the price 
paid by the buyer in European ports?—A. Yes, the price would indicate that. 
I have had letters from importers; some prefer eastern shipments and some 
western shipments. There is nothing definite. 

Q. Some years they may prefer shipments from one port and some years 
from another port?—A. Yes, and sometimes in the same year. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw) : 


Q. The break in the freight rates in the west as between Winnipeg and 
Vancouver is about Swift Current. In a year when there is considerable frozen 
wheat in northern Alberta, it is quite possible that there would not be any 
frozen wheat in southwestern Saskatchewan?—A. Yes. 

Q. Coming from that district, I would not want to see a separate standard 
put up there, with Alberta wheat as a base, and bidding on Pacific port wheat 
on that basis set on Alberta frozen wheat from the north, because wheat coming 
out of northern Saskatchewan would come through that point which comes up to 
No. 4 standard in the east, and there would be bidding on a bad wheat going out 
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not because it was frozen, but for other reasons, and it would make a difference 
to our people in shipping wheat to Pacific ports. In a year when you might 
have a pretty badly frozen crop in northern Alberta, you might have a very 
heavy crop in southwestern Saskatchewan, and considerable of our wheat would 
go by Pacific ports?—A. Yes. It does frequently go that way. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. It might help the Committee to get a better idea of this thing if you 
could tell the type of wheat which grades Four from Manitoba or eastern 
Saskatchewan and the type of No. 4 coming down out of Alberta and western 
Saskatchewan. Is there any difference in the type of grain going out of Fort 
William and of grain going out of Vancouver?—A. I cannot give you anything 
definite about that. Frequently, wheat grown in Manitoba and parts of 
Saskatchewan when it grades Four is a thinner wheat; No. 4 out of southern 
Alberta is usually frosted and green; out of northern Alberta it may be frosted 
and green wheat or starchy. Four out of northern Saskatchewan may be frosted, 
green or starchy, or it may be thin as well. You have conditions even in Al- 
berta that are pretty far apart, as between north and south; the same in 
Saskatchewan, and the same in Manitoba. 

Q. We realize that. I think anyone must realize that there is bound to be a 
lot of difference, a great deal of difference, in the types of wheat grown in a 
territory seven hundred miles wide and eight hundred miles long. I am 
referring to Mr. Gillespie’s suggestion that we make two standards, simply 
because they are going to two different ends of the territory. We have now a 
standard at the head of the Lakes, and the same in Vancouver, but almost 
everyone I think will admit that there is a considerable difference in the type 
of grain which goes through Vancouver and that which goes through Fort 
William?—A. Yes; generally that is true. 

Q. If that is true, it seems natural to a lay man in the grain trade to say 
that it might be well to have a standard for Pacific shipments and a standard 
for the head of the Lakes. I am anxious, as I said before, to get all the reasons 
that can be advanced against that, outside of mere opinions; personally I am 
anxious to get all the reasons, both for and against. I do not think Mr. Ross’ 
objection would be a very valid one. I want you to tell the Committee if you 
think, if grain is going from certain points of Saskatchewan through Van- 
couver, a certain amount of it, a fair percentage, would be relative to the amount 
going through which might be included in the standard samples?—A. The 
trouble would be to know if it should be included in the standard sample for 
Calgary or not. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. The condition in southeastern Alberta is almost identical with that in 
southwestern Saskatchewan. The climatic conditions are so similar that taking 
the general run from year to year, the quality of the grain through those dis- 
‘tricts is almost precisely the same; a large proportion of the sample included in 
un standards for Calgary or Edmonton would come from that territory ?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Southwestern Saskatchewan wheat would be in effect represented in the 
standard samples for Pacific shipment?—-A. That would apply to the south- 
western part of Saskatchewan. It would not apply so much to the centre of 
Saskatchewan, because they very frequently get thinner wheat there. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
Q. In 1927 was there not a vast difference between wheat grown in south- 
western Saskatchewan and the wheat grown in southeastern Alberta?—A. What 


year was that? 
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Q. 1927. The crop in southeastern Alberta was lighter than it was ‘in 
southwestern Saskatchewan?—A. It was frozen. Yes, the Saskatchewan wheat 
was light generally. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. You do not think that the imaginary line between Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan affects the climate?—A. No. Of course there is a district in between where 
there is not much wheat grown, and one side of that may be a little lighter than 
the other side, or different because it happens to be frozen or remains a little 
green. Personaly I have no objection to two samples, as far as the inspection 
department is concerned, but I doubt if it is good policy. 

Q. Why is that?—-A. If you set two samples, both samples will have to be 
used at the inspection points, because you will get wheat that will fit the one 
or the other going both ways. 

Q. Why could you not say that all wheat. going West would be graded 
on the western standard and all grain going East would be graded on the eastern 
standard?—A. Take the eastern standard, it is made up of thin wheat. If 
you shipped Alberta wheat out, the inspectors would have the same difficulty 
in grading that, by comparing it with the other standard as they have at 
Calgary, probably more. 

Q. Would they have more difficulty than they have now?—A. Not more, 
no. But they would have to use both standards. 

Q. Would we not get away from part of the difficulty we now have? 


Mr. Brown: You would create some. 


The Witness: If you set up two standards, I do not see how you are 
going to mix them. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. There is a standard in use at Winnipeg, and a standard in use at 
Calgary. I understand that all wheat going east is graded at Winnipeg. Do 
you not sample all cars of wheat going to Winnipeg?—A. The great bulk. 
Some go through to Fort William. 

Q. They are graded either at Winnipeg or Fort William?—A. Yes. . 

Q. I do not see where the difficulty would be in all grain going to Van- 
couver or Prince Rupert being graded at Calgary or Edmonton, subject of 
course to re-inspection, and in all grain going east being graded at Winnipeg or 
Fort William. Where does the difficulty come in?—A. Suppose an importer 
in the Old Country asked me on what standard Alberta grain passed the grade 
at Winnipeg? We grade frozen green wheat from Alberta on the eastern 
standard. 

Q. Are you not doing that same thing to-day?—A. Yes, but we have only 
one standard. 

Q. But if the importer in the Old Country asked you on what standard 
you were grading wheat going through Pacific ports you could send him 
samples; it would look very much more like the wheat he was expecting to 
get?—A. Yes. 

Mr. Brown: I do not see how the difficulties would be increased by two 
standards. They might be lessened. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Why two standards? You have Prince Rupert, 
with possibly a different kind of wheat, and you have the Hudson Bay line; 
there will be another standard, four in all. 


Mr. Brown: The question is not whether the creation of another standard 
would solve the problem. You have a difficult situation now, attempting to 
deal with all classes of wheat by the one standard. There is always the 
possibility that two might help some. 
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By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Would it not be better, Mr. Fraser, to have your grade Four designate 
why it is graded Four?—A. That would be a pretty big job. 


By Mr. Coote: 
Q. That would necessitate special binning?—A. What Mr. Ross suggests? 
Q. Yes—A. I do not know. You could designate it, probably, but it 
would be a hard job, harder than grading at the present, time. 
Q. I am not suggesting that you should make a different standard for 
Vancouver and Prince Rupert. They would have the same standard, just as 
Winnipeg and Fort William would have the same standard. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): No, you would not. You would get northern 
Alberta wheat through Prince Rupert. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Is it not true to-day that for all practical purposes two distinct standards 
exist. You go into the Calgary inspector’s office at any time, and you do not 
find them grading grain on the general samples. It is only when an appeal is 
lodged or a complaint made that they will draw on the standard. There is 
a distinct difference between the type and the sample. As an illustration I 
secured some samples of a Calgary shipment to England, had the grade noted, 
and as to where they came from. I took them into the inspector, without telling 
him what they were or where they came from. At once he recognized that they 
were not Alberta wheat. Yet they are grading Alberta wheat not on the 
standard sample but on a standard of their own, on their own opinion—it really 
amounts to their own opinion—as to how closely this particular type of wheat 
will approach the sample in value. It is the practice, so that really to-day they 
are grading on two different samples. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Is not the same thing true of northern Saskatchewan and southern Sas- 
katchewan?—A. Yes. 

Q. Two distinct types of wheat grown there?—A. Yes. 

Q. A certain proportion of each of those different types going into your 
composite sample?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 


Q. Could you give us some idea, Mr. Fraser, of what proportion of the Alberta 
crop goes to Fort William and to Port Arthur?—A. Well, I have nothing to base 
an opinion on. I might get figures that would give you a fairly good idea. Some 
years there is quite a large amount of Alberta wheat going to Fort William, 
and other years very little. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. In 1927, Mr. Fraser, would it be about sixty per cent west and forty per 
cent east?—A. Well, you can estimate that. There were about eighty-eight 
million bushels, I believe, shipped to Vancouver and something like nine mil- 
lion bushels shipped to Prince Rupert. That would be about ninety-seven 
million bushels altogether out of a crop of how much? 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 178 million bushels. 


Mr. Coote: A good deal of that, however, stays on the farms for feed, and 
seed, and a good deal is consumed in the mills of the province. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Sixty and forty would not be far out. 
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By Mr. Bancroft. 


Q. If you have two standards, one for the Alberta wheat and one for Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba, we will say, and you had fifty million bushels of 
Alberta wheat going through the eastern ports, would not that tend to compli- 
cate things there?—A. I do not know that it would make any difference as far 
as the inspection goes. We could use both standard samples as well as one. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. If they were all dumped in together, Mr. Fraser, after you have graded 
it on those types at Fort William, would not your resulting No. 4 be just the 
same as it is now?—A. Yes, I would say so. 

Q. It would not be different from that at Fort William?—A. Not to-day, no. 

Q. I am going to ask the Committee to try to eliminate from their minds 
any dividing line between Alberta and Saskatchewan. It is very unfortunate, 
apparently, that the word “ Alberta” was used there. I do not think Mr. Gil- 
lespie had in mind suggesting a different standard for Alberta. He was sug- 
gesting a different standard for Pacific and Atlantic shipments. Let us elimin- 
ate then the dividing line between those provinces. I am going to put the 
question to you in this way, Mr. Fraser: for what reason are the standard 
samples now sent to the old country?—A. To give the old country buyer an 
idea of the value and the composition of the grains going into those shipments; 
it represents the minimum quality that he may expect to receive. 

Q. And, I presume, it gives him the best idea of what he might expect from 
the general appearance of that wheat.—A. I have no idea of the tests they make 
over there. They may make milling tests and protein tests. 

Q. Do you not think that the buyer in the old country has some right to 
expect that the wheat he receives of a different grade will fairly represent the 
standard sample which you have sent over there at the beginning of the season? 
—A. I do not think that the old country importer, or miller, will expect to 
receive shipments from Vancouver wheat that has the appearance of the standard 
sample. He expects to get the value of the standard sample. He would expect 
that, I would say, from all shipments of that grade. 

Q. Well, do you not think the ordinary man might also expect to receive 
wheat that looked a little bit like the standard sample, I mean the same type 
of wheat?—A. Well, of course, I do not know what they might expect. I thik, 
his receiving a certain class of wheat from these different ports, he expects, as 
a matter of course, that similar wheat will go that way. The standard samples, 
as sent over to the old country, indicate the value of wheat that he may receive 
in those classes irrespective of the composition. 

Q. Then it would seem to me at least that it would be wise to have those 
standard samples look a little like the wheat that is going to be shipped, and 
if he had a different standard in use for Pacific shipments would not the 
cargoes that go from the Pacific coast look more like the standard sample than 
they do at the present time?—A. There is no question about that, Mr. Coote. 
If you had samples made up of the wheat that was going out that way, there 
is no question about it. 

Q. Have you seen wheat going from the Pacific ports that would weigh 
perhaps five pounds to the bushel more than the standard sample?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
Q. And from eastern ports?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Have you ever had complaints from the old country that there was a 
variation in appearance between the standard sample that is received of the 
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western shipments, that the western shipments were not similar in appearance 
to the standard samples?—A. Well, we have had some complaints along that 
line, Mr. Millar. In fact, I had complaints on a shipment from Vancouver 
last fourth of July, and the shipper claimed that, in his opinion, it was not 
equal to the standard. That sample weighed sixty-one and one-half pounds 
against fifty-six or fifty-seven in the standard. The moisture test was 13-8 
against a possible 14-4, and the protein was 12-7 against the standard 11-70 
or 80. He was basing his complaints, as far as I could determine, on the 
colour of that wheat only. It was composed principally of wheat that was 
threshed in the spring of 1928. It was a poor looking colour, otherwise it 
was good wheat. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Is it not true, that you have, on several occasions, changed the type 
or the guide samples ‘for your inspectors in Calgary and Edmonton?—A. Yes, 
on several occasions. 

Q. Yes, or made new ones to guide them?—A. Well, last year we made a 
guide sample. But we only made the one guide sample. We made it large 
enough so that we could use it the year round. 

Q. For what grades?—A. Nos. 4, 5 and 6. 

Q. In previous years, do you recollect having done something similar?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. How often?—A. Not more than probably two or three years altogether. 

Q. On whose representations did you undertake to provide them with that 
additional standard, or sample?—-A. Well, on my own initiative. 

Q. On your own initiative? You did not do it just because you thought 
some bird whispered to you about it; you had some information or complaint 
from someone?—A. I realize the difficulty in comparing frozen and green wheat 
with the standard sample made up of No. 4. 

Q. You went out there yourself, did you, and investigated conditions, and 
as a result of the conditions you found there you shipped this second standard?— 
A. No, I knew the conditions before I went out, on samples that were received 
at Winnipeg. 

Q. And then you went out and set this other standard?—A. Yes. 

Q. Because you found the general sample was not suitable for guiding your 
inspectors out there?—A. I would not say it was not suitable, but the type 
sample I sent made it easier to compare one sample with the other. 

Q. In any of these type samples that you set up, or guide samples that 
you set up, was there a great variation in weight between the type sample, or 
guide sample, you sent out and the standard that had been previously sent 
out?—A. Yes. The guide sample was usually several pounds heavier. 

Q. In some cases as high as five pounds to the bushel heavier?—A. Well, 
I do not remember the weights exactly. 

Q. It is likely that there was a case?—A. Not quite five pounds—probably 
three or four. 

Q. Anyhow, four?—A. Well, I would not say that. I forget the weight. 

Q. As a matter of fact, I have a recollection of my attention being called 
to that fact. Would you tell the committee just why you increased the 
weight?—A. Well, because the type sample was made up ‘from wheat that was 
grown in Alberta, just as it was. It was Alberta wheat. 

Q. And it weighed that much more than the composite sample of all the 
western provinces?—A. It would be from three to five pounds more. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 
Q. Would it have more moisture?—A. Of course, it would be all dried out 


in the sample. 
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By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 
Q. As a matter of fact, Mr. Fraser, which weighs the heavier tough wheat 
or dry wheat?—A. Dry wheat. 
Hon. Mr. Matucoum: I was referring to the sample having more moisture. 


Mr. Coors: Is it not because you had to take a certain kind of wheat and 
it had the weight in it; you could not help the type sample being much heavier 
in weight? 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. So that, in fact, you have had for several years two standards, whether 
the wheat was going east or west, as far as Alberta wheat is concerned, as far 
as the inspections at Edmonton and at Calgary are concerned?—A. Yes, as far 
as the Inspection Department is concerned. 

Q. And you found that advisable?—A. Yes, we found that advisable. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. I take it that that is the only guide the inspector has in the commercial 
grades, in the standard samples that are sent him? I mean he has no definition 
in the Act?—A. No definition. 

Q. Well, then, would you not say that it is essential if those inspectors are 
going to grade the wheat uniformly and properly, that they should have a 
standard or type sample for their guidance that bears the closest possible resem- 
blance to the wheat that they have to grade by that standard?—-A. Yes. That 
applies as well at Winnipeg on Alberta wheat going that way. That type sample 
was for the inspectors at Winnipeg the same as at Calgary and at Edmonton. 

Q. I have no objection to them using that sample at Edmonton or at Cal- 
gary. All that we are suggesting at the present time is that if the inspectors are 
going to grade all the wheat that goes through the Pacific ports on a certain 
grade, or standard, that should be the standard, and that it should be sent to 
buyers in the old country so that it will be a guide to them as the kind of wheat 
that they may expect to get. For instance, say the wheat has been graded No. 
4. It should bear a close resemblance to the No. 4 which is being so graded, and 
the buyer should expect to get the wheat which he buys, having a close 
resemblance to the No. 4. 

I will put the question in this way, Mr. Fraser; if a farmer who is shipping 
his wheat to Calgary has wheat which weighs sixty-four pounds to the bushel 
and the type sample of the grade which he received weighs fifty-eight pounds 
to the bushel, is he not very apt to be dissatisfied and go and look at the standard 
ne to see what grade he has received?—A. Judging it by the weight per 

ushel. 


Q. But there is such a difference in the appearance of the wheat, is there 
not?—-A. Oh, yes. 


_ Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Mr. Coote and Mr. Garland have been calling 
this type sample you sent up at Calgary or Edmonton a standard. They were 
pa graded as a standard; that was simply a type of the wheat grown in that 

istrict. 
Mr. GARLAND (Bow River): The wheat was graded by it. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): No, it was not. You might easily find in western 
Canada three or four different kinds of wheat that would go into a number 
four grade——A. No question about that. 

Q. You might very easily have a type sample of wheat that was put into 
number four because it was rusty, and you might have a type sample that came 
from an area which had a drought that year, and the wheat was thin and light; 


still another which was frozen and put into that grade on that account; still 
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another which was bleached white, which would go in there on account of the 
colour, and another that would go in on account of sprouts. You might just as 
well argue that you would set up four or five types to go into numbers four, 
five and six as to argue that at the Pacific ports you would have another standard 
set up. 


Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): Was there a question you wanted answered? 
Mr: Ross (Moose Jaw): I was asking Mr. Fraser if that was not a fact. 
The Witness: These types are found every year. 


Mr. Donnetty: The different grains in the northern part of the provinces 
are different types from those in the southern parts? 


The Witness: Yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Then is it not a fact that in a year or two, with the opening up of the 
Hudson’s Bay, we will have to have a type for the Atlantic coast, a type for the 
Pacific coast, a type for the head of the Lakes, and still another type for the 
Hudson’s Bay?—A. I agree with you. 

Q. You said there were 88,000,000 bushels of wheat being shipped through 
British Columbia to the Pacific coast. Would not a lot of that come from 
Saskatchewan?—A. A certain amount of Saskatchewan wheat goes to Van- 
couver at different times. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Mr. Fraser, supposing the western wheat growing area as a whole was 
not all under the jurisdiction of one government, but there were three countries, 
one shipping its product to Vancouver, one via the Hudson Bay, and one via 
Fort William, divided into the areas which would naturally feed those respective 
ports; would those three areas all grade their wheat the same?—A. On the same 
standard? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, I think not. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. I feel perhaps there would be some advantage in having two standards 
as between Winnipeg and Vancouver, for the reason that if you draw an 
imaginary line west of Lethbridge through Bassano, and from there coming out - 
somewhere about Macklin, you have all that portion of Alberta in which the 
grain is similar or nearly similar to the grain grown in the eastern province. 
Then if you take the area on the other side of that imaginary line you would 
have wheat of a type very similar to that grown in Alberta. I claim that the 
wheat grown in northern Saskatchewan is no different from that grown in 
Alberta. No one can distinguish very much difference so far as I can see. 
Even if you open up the Hudson Bay to-merrow you would have a type of grain 
going out of these ports, Vancouver and Hudson Bay, very similar, but un- 
doubtedly different in type to that passing through Fort William, which is 
largely drawn from Manitoba and the south central part of Saskatchewan, or 
would be in the future. That is the difference in type, and the extent to which 
it affects the price on the Old Country market would be reflected in that. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Yesterday Mr. Gillespie made a somewhat startling statement which 
perhaps requires further investigation. He pointed out that the farmer was 
selling his wheat on the average of the standard. I mean his wheat was being 
bought from him on the minimum of the standard. Now, the farmers had to be 
above that minimum; they had to be the entire distance from the minimum of 
the grade to the maximum. But that the wheat shipped overseas was almost 
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always pretty close to the minimum of the grade, and he suggested that instead 
of using the minimum standard it might be getter to change the method and use 
the average of the grade as the standard. I know it at once caused some of us 
to ask ourselves whether we would not create some complications, and I want 
to ask your opinion as to the possibility of using the average of the grade as a 
standard instead of, as you do now, the minimum.—A. That is for Old Country 
buying? 

Q. I presume so. Mr. Gillespie did not make that clear, but I took it he 
aie it to have exactly the same relationship that the minimum standard has 
to-day. 

The Cuamrman: Mr. Gillespie is here and can clear that up. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): What changes are you suggesting? 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): Iam not suggesting any changes; I am asking 
Mr. Fraser for his opinion as to Mr. Gillespie’s proposal. 

The Wirness: So far as making up and using an average sample instead 
of the minimum, I think it is out of the question. Supposing I was putting an 
average sample up to a deputy inspector telling him that that is what he had to 
grade number three northern by; the first question he would ask of me would be 
how far he could go below that and still put it into number three northern. A 
standard is useless unless it shows a starting point. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 
Q. In your opinion, Mr. Gillespie’s proposal would be valueless?—A. It 
would be valueless. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Under the present system are we to understand that a standard sample 
is the minimum of the grade?—A. The standard sample as established repre- 
sents the minimum quality for that grade; it is not the minimum in weight. 
For instance, you take number one Northern; the definition places sixty pounds 
per bushel as the minimum weight. There is no standard sample made up 
weighing sixty pounds to the bushel, because you can not get it; it usually 
weighs from sixty-one to sixty-three pounds, but the standard sample will show 
a maximum percentage of damage which may be allowed. 

Q. When you grade wheat out of Fort William would you say that the 

_ bulk of it goes at the minimum?—A. No, I would not say that. I would say 
that shipments out of Fort William go out above the minimum; slightly above 
the minimum—well above in some places. 

Q. I presume any sample that is well above the minimum would be worth 
a little more than a cargo which was just at the minimum—of more intrinsic 
value?—A. Of course that is possible. There is usually a spread of three or 
four cents between the grades. When there is a spread of three or four cents 
intervening, it probably would be worth a little more. 

Q. The impression I got from hearing Mr. Gillespie’s statement was that 
you make a practice of endeavouring to keep the quality of the cargo somewhat 
above the minimum?—A. That is right. 

Q. You send the minimum to the Old Country as a sample of what our 
wheat is expected to be?—A. It represents the minimum quality of wheat they 
can expect to receive at any time. 

Q. According to your own statement the bulk of our shipments would be 
above that?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then does it not appear that it is quite probable that the Old Country 
buyer is getting the advantage of that increase in quality between the standard 
minimum and that which is actually delivered to him?—A. Of course, I do not 
know that the Oid Country buyer buys our wheat on that minimum sample. I 
do not know on what he bases his price. 
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Q. You are quite satisfied that all these cargoes are above the minimum? 
—A. Yes. I would say that the shipments out are above the minimum. 

Q. If the Old Country buyer is getting that advantage at the present time, 
would that situation be entirely changed if Mr. Gillespie’s suggestion were 
adopted, that is, that the standard simply be a type sample instead of a mini- 
mum?—A. Mr. Gillespie’s suggestion was that it would be the average. That 
would make it a type sample, and would really mean nothing. 

Q. Mr. Gillespie’s words were “ type sample”; somebody else suggested an 
average. You do not know that the buyer in the Old Country is not basing his 
price on that standard sample?—A. No, I have no way of telling. 


LA 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 
Q. He might be buying it, for all you know?—A. For all -I know. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Mr. Fraser, is it not a fact that you have to have a sample which is the 
minimum of the grade to guide your inspectors at country points?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And if you did not have that minimum, but had an average, it would 
be very difficult for your inspectors to give a man a grade which was below 
that average? They would have to have something to show- how much they 
could go below the average?-—A. Yes. 

Q. When your grain goes out of Fort William to the Old Country buyer he 
has a sample of the minimum of the grade he may expect to receive long before 
the shipment comes. Then it is te be presumed that he will know by analysis 
what the milling and baking qualities of those samples are?—A. Yes. 

Q. And to some extent he will determine his price on the minimum of the 
grade he will receive? You admit that the sample that goes out of Fort Wil- 
liam is higher than the minimum of the grade. I am informed—and I want to 
know if my information is correct—that the British miller always follows the 
average of the cargoes coming over during the season, and that he not only has 
the minimum which you set to guide him in setting his price, but he also has 
the average of the cargoes coming over shown to him so that he does know how 
much the cargoes are above the minimum sample sent him?—A. That is cor- 
rect. 

Q. He has two guides: the average of the cargo sample as well as the 
minimum sample?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, the point on which I want you to give us some evidence is, how 
many complaints have you had from the Old Country that our grain has been 
shipped below the minimum, in the past two or three years, and of those 
appealed how many have been sustained?—A. We have had not more than 
fifteen or sixteen complaints for the last three years. The complaints were, of 
course, in some cases, that the shipments were not up to the samples. Samples 
were sent back, and in every case I examined the samples sent over and they 
were very similar to that Vancouver case that I mentioned a while ago. I 
claim that that shipment was fully up to the standard, if not better, although 
it may not have been as good in colour the intrinsic value of the grain was if 
anything higher than the standard sample. 

Q. Probably you can explain something more to the committee, which I 
think some of the members thereof would like to know. If a British buyer does 
complain that he has received a cargo that is not up to the minimum sample, 
and you say it has only happened fifteen times in the last three years, what 
arbitration has he at. his disposal to judge his claim?—A. He, of course, 
makes his claim to the Board of Grain Commissioners, and they submit the 
claim to me for investigation; and in every case I investigate the matter 
by examining the samples which have been submitted by the claimant 
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on the other side, and the samples of the shipment taken on this side. For the 
last two years we have been sampling all cargoes of wheat at the eastern 
Canadian ports; and in any case in which a claim is made, the samples which 
have been taken from that cargo at St. John, Halifax, or Montreal, are sub- 
mitted to me and I examine them carefully and report to the Board my findings. 

Q. And is that final?—A. That is final, as far as I know. 

Q. Our certificate is final, and he has no other redress?—A. No. In case 
of an error, and there have been one or two cases where errors have occurred 
in loading, and I have found that the claim was justified, a settlement has been 
made by the company shipping the grain. 

Q. How many of the fifteen cases submitted would you say have been 
sustained—how many of the fifteen claims have been sustained?—A. Not more 
than three of them. 

Q. So that there really have been three cases only of cargoes going across 
in the last three years, where the continental buyer has had a right to complain 
that grain was below the minimum?—A. Yes, that was my finding. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 

Q. The Chairman of the Central Selling Agency of the Pools told the 
committee that the certificate was as good in England as a bank note—A. I 
have had very few complaints about it, so that I take it that it is accepted 
readily in the Old Country. 


By Mr, Millar: 


Q. You told us that there were three cases of complaints on grain, in which 
the claim was accepted?—A. In two of the cases those claims were paid by 
the elevator loading. 

Q. Was it in any case paid by a company which had received inspected 
grain?—A. Yes, there was one case in which the company did pay it. 

Q. They had received grain which had been inspected and reported up to 
a certain grade——A. In that case it was oats which had been kept through 
the winter and had gone a little off. It was graded at Fort William and shipped 
east and remained in storage all winter, and was shipped the next spring, and 
had gone out of condition during storage. 


By Mr. Lucas: 
Q. Those samples were mainly wheat?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. We were told you had three samples. On what standard do you grade 
on the Appeal Board, is it on the composite sample, or is it on the average, 
or is it on a minimum, or is it as it should be, according to the Grain Act, the 
average coming out of the public elevators, the standard that the grain coming 
out of the private terminals should be. Now, what standard do you grade by, 
for shipments going to the Old Country?—A. If it is necessary to use the 
standard at all, I have used the minimum standard. 

Q. Not the standard of the average coming out of the public elevators at all? 
—A. No, we have the average, of course. 

Q. That average coming out of the public elevators might be below the 
standard set, might it not?-A. Yes, we have found a shipment which was 
below it. 

Q. Then, according to the Grain Act, a man could not substantiate his 
claim because the Act said that it was to be as good as that average coming 
out of the public elevators, and there would be nothing else to do?—A. I might 
say that that composite sample is only made up as a guide to the Inspectors at 
the elevators at Fort William, with the intention of holding them up to where 
the shipments would be right. 
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Q. Which do the Appeal Board finally agree on?—A. The Appeal] Board 
never use the composite sample. 

Q. Do they not use the average coming out of the public elevator?—A. 
They have been supplied with it; but I have never been in when the Appeal 
Board was meeting, so that I could not tell you. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. How do we get the average coming out of the public elevators?—A. 
From the cargoes coming out of the public terminals. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw) : 


Q. The Grain Act says with respect to grain coming from private terminal 
elevators, that the inspection department grades it on a composite sample at 
Fort William. Is that not correct?—-A. The composite sample is used for a 
guide. I would not say that every shipment is kept up to those composite 
samples, because I figure that they are made very high. In some cases they 
would be higher than out of the public terminals. 

Q. The Act says that it shall be up to the average of the public terminals. 
But if a man owning a private terminal elevator goes to ship out a cargo, that 
cargo is above the minimum grade. The inspector, in grading it with his com- 
posite sample as a guide, gives him a lower grade than what he thinks he should 
get, and he can then appeal?—A. Yes. 

Q. And on his appeal, provided the cargo sample is above or as good as the 
minimum grade or the standard set by the Grain Act, he wins his appeal. Is 
that not the case?—-A. Well, I suppose those samples out of the private terminal 
at Fort William with the average out of the public elevators are placed before 
the Appeal Board. 

Q. In your opinion, is there much difference between the average out of the 
public terminal and the minimum grade of the standard?—A. Well, there is not 
a great deal at times; at other times there is a plain difference. You will find 
that in all cargoes; some are much better thar others; some are really good 
and others are lower. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. I do not know whether you meant it or not, but you said a moment ago 
that sometimes the average out of the public elevator is lower than the standard. 
Did you mean that?--A. Well, we had one cargo last Fall which we had to turn 
down; to a lower grade. It was appealed and inspectors grade sustained. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. It was not the average of the whole outturn?—A. No, it was the average 
of that one shipment. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. According to Mr. Symes’ report there is no such thing as a public ele- 
vator to-day. He said that they were mixing in all elevators, so that they do 
not try to supervise to see that separate grades are kept in particular bins, so 
that there is no standard set for that coming out of the public elevator—aA. I do 
not think Mr. Symes was justified in saying that he knew that there was mixing 
of grain. I do not know it. 

Q. He said that there was no supervision of binning.—A. No, there is no 
supervision of binning. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. When did that cease?—A. As far as I know, it ceased about seventeen 
or eighteen years ago. 
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Q. About the time it started?—A. Yes, about the time it started. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Why ?—A. It was found impracticable. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. And since you became chief inspector you have not tried to put it into 
force, have you?—A. There is nothing in the Act requiring it to be done, as far 
as I know. 

Q. Speaking to Mr. Malcolm, you said that about fifteen or sixteen ship- 
ments had been complained of during the last three years——I am not sure of 
the number.—A. I do not know, but it was about fifteen or sixteen. 

Q. I was wondering whether after you go back you could make out a state- 
ment for the Committee showing the names of the vessels about which the com- 
plaint was made regarding the cargo, the number of bushels involved, and just 
what the verdict was in each case, and whether any settlement was made. 


Hon. Mr. Srewarr: And who shipped the grain. 
Hon. Mr. Maucoutm: I think I have that in the office, Mr. Fraser. 
The Witness: I think complete copies were made of that. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. May I supplement that by asking if these fifteen complaints represented 
individuals or corporations? For instance, Mr. Urquhart made certain com- 
plaints on behalf of the Liverpool Corn Exchange. He would be speaking for 
more than one, would he not?—A. Yes. These would be individual complaints 
on an actual cargo. 

Q. Let me read one extract from page 182 of last year’s evidence: 

“Tn years gone by, complaints were few and far between, but since 
the Autumn of 1926 they have been very numerous, and the confidence 
which the trade used to place in Canadian Certificates has been badly 
shaken.” 


Now he is speaking, as I understand it, for all the millers and dealers belonging 
to the Liverpool Association ——A. Of course, those are complaints made to that 
Association which have never reached myself or the Board. 

Q. What is that?—A. The individual complaints which might be made to 
cause that letter to be written have never come to this side. 


By Mr. Millar: 

@. As to the uniformity of the output from the public and the private ele- 
vators, which gives the most uniform output?—A. That is pretty hard to tell, 
Mr. Millar. We get a variation in the cargoes out of both private and public. 
There is no marked difference. If you did not see the name on the ticket in the 
sample you would not know whether it came out of a private or a public elevator. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. You say it was found impossible to keep the grades separate. Would 
there be any difference, if you had to keep only six grades separate from each 
other?—A. The trouble with the inspection department, for instance, super- 
vising the binning of any grain is that I do not believe it could be done success- 
fully unless you had control of the elevator. 

Q. You do not think you could put men enough in there to see that the 
various grades are kept separate and distinct and supervised?—A. For instance, 
when you are unloading grain at the public terminal, if it requires dockage it is 
put into one bin to be cleaned and then put into another. They are always 
transferring grain in the cleaning. Then if a bin gets cleaned out they put 
other grain into it. 
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Q. That could be done by your men as well as by those running the 
elevators?—A. Yes, and if we were supervising the binning of the grain in an 
elevator and a mistake was made,—and mistakes are being made in public 
terminals as well as in other places,—and when it came out the grain was not 
up to grade, the elevator man would say, “You put it in there and you have to 
take it out.” It would relieve them entirely of responsibility; which would 
be a bad thing for the inspection department. 

Q. What would happen then, in respect of that, at the present time?— 
A. We would turn it down in grade, and it would be up to the elevator people. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. In what essential respects do the public terminals differ from the private 
terminals?—A. Well, there is no mixing in the public terminals. 

Q. I understood Mr. Symes to say that there was?—A. I do not think Mr. 
Symes was right in saying that there was. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
Q. Was this not Mr. Symes’ statement, that he could not say that there 
was and he could not say that there was not?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. When they are loading to bin, is that not where the mixing starts?— 
A. That is where they could start it. 

Q. When they took off the supervision would not they go to it?—A. The 
only thing is, that it puts the responsibility up to the elevator. 

Q. What was done prior to that, was there not a government inspector 
at the bin?—A. Prior to what time? 

Q. Say eighteen years ago?—A. That was tried, but only for a very short 
time, I do not know whether for more than one season or not. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain) : 


Q. In connection with the certificate Mr. Bancroft spoke about, which he 
said was as good as a bank note, the Honourable Mr. Motherwell referred to 
some complaints from the corn exchange. When the Saskatchewan Pool officials 
were here, I saw two certificates, one with the specific wording from Fort 
William or Port Arthur, and another and different certificate from Montreal. 
Does that condition obtain, or did that just happen? Will you explain that 
situation? —A. There would be no western grain shipped out of Montreal on a 
western certificate issued at Montreal. All western grain that is shipped out on 
a western certificate goes through on the Fort William certificate. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Tell us the difference between your authority at Fort William and at 
Montreal; have you any authority at Montreal?—A. Yes, about the same as 
at Fort William. I have the supervision of the inspection staff at Montreal, 
in the same manner as at Fort William. 

Q. Have you control over the inspector who sends it out on an eastern 
certificate?—A. Yes. 

Q. He sends it out on your authority?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Do you use the same standard there as at Fort William?—A. All grain 
shipped out and inspected at Montreal is shipped out on the eastern standard 
set by the Eastern Grain Standards Board at Montreal. 

Q. Are you referring to western wheat?—A. No, to eastern wheat, wheat 
that a certificate would be issued on at Montreal. All wheat shipped out 
carrying a certificate issued at Montreal would be eastern wheat. 
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Q. Any wheat covered by a certificate designated as Manitoba Northern 
would have a different certificate as Western wheat?—A. Yes. It would come 
right through; there would be no such certificate issued at Montreal. 

Q. Do you have inspectors at Montreal to see whether that wheat going 
on the boats at Montreal is equal to the standard put out at Fort William?— 
A. The last two years we have been sampling all cargoes shipped out through 
Montreal, St. John and Halifax, covered by One, Two, Three and Four certi- 
ficates. We have sampled all cargoes of One, Two, Three and Four. 

Q. But do your inspectors have to pass upon those cargoes?—A. No. We 
just take the sample and file it, and in case of a complaint we have these samples 
on file. These samples after they are taken are examined by the deputy 
inspector at Montreal. 

Q. Suppose that in his opinion it was not up to the standard set at Fort 
William, what could the inspector do about it?—A. I was at Montreal over 
the week-end, and I went over about twenty-five samples of shipments from 
West St. John during the last two months, and they were all O.K. There was 
no complaint about any of them. 

Q. But if there was one cargo not up to standard, or which in the opinion 
of the inspector was not up to the standard, just what redress could you give 
to the purchaser in the Old Country who was receiving that grain?—A. I would 
not do anything with it. That sample would be forwarded to me at Winnipeg. 
I would not do anything until we got a complaint about it. After we got that 
I would make my judgment in accordance with what I found in the Montreal 
sample at West St. John. 

Q. You would have no authority to give that man any redress?—A. No 
authority. 

Q. Would it not be better to have your men at Montreal instructed not to 
allow these cargoes to go out on these certificates unless they are up to standard? 


Hon. Mr. Matcoum: Which certificate? 
Mr. Coore: Western division certificates. 


Witness: At present we cannot do that because the Grain Act forbids 
any reinspection of western grades. We can simply keep the samples on file. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. The western inspection division goes how far?—A. To Port Arthur. 

Q. So that it is really turned loose then so far as you are concerned?—A. 
Yes. If it goes out at Montreal, we can sample it. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): It is held intact, rather than let loose. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. It might go through the transfer house at Goderich or Owen Sound, be 
put into a car for Montreal, loaded out of the car into the elevator, and then 
transferred to an ocean boat?—A. Yes. : 

Q. There is no inspector there to see that the grain goes out under the proper 
certificate?—A. No, he does not go to that length. He samples the shipment as 
it goes out at Montreal and West St. John. 

Q. In answer to the Minister you said that the cargoes were secured in the 
Old Country, so that the buyers could inspect them at any time. Can you tell 
us what provision is made for securing samples to make an average sample for 
buyers in the Old Country?—A. We do not secure any. The general sample 
in the Old Country is a sample of the cargo as it is being unloaded from the 
ocean boat into the lighters or barges by the party who owns the grain, not by 
our commissioner. 

Q. I understood you to say samples from these cargoes were taken, average 
samples were taken from the cargoes; that was certainly the impression I got. 
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By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. I think the inspector and the Committee should realize exactly what 
happens, because it is a simple process after all. A man at the Liverpool Corn 
Exchange has a shipment of a million bushels coming. When it arrives at 
Liverpool he takes a fair sample and puts it on the Corn Exchange table. They 
know what the run of that cargo is from that. As to it being a fair average 
sample, that is up to the man selecting it or offering it to his customer?—A. Yes. 

Q. If he takes a sample out of the barge and the sample is above the aver- 
age, he will not be able to sustain the sample when he delivers the shipment to 
his customer?—A. No. 

Q. The barge has passed out of the hands of Canada and the buyers will 
have a claim against him?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): He buys on the certificate, with the evidence in 
front of him as to what he is going to get. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. I thought that anybody reading the evidence would gather the impression 
that an average sample was made from these cargoes?—A. We do not make the 
average. 


Hon. Mr. Matcoum: He knows what average he is getting; he has the 
samples before him all the time. 


By Mr. Millar: 4 


Q. I felt rather in sympathy with the proposal made in answer to Mr. 
Donnelly, but I was also looking for loop holes. Supposing that it was pro- 
vided that all straight grade grain should go into public elevators, would it be 
easy, in your opinion, for the country buyer at the country elevator if he had 
the top of the grade he wanted, to go to the public elevator, and if he had a 
choice car, would it be possible to slip something into that car which he wanted 
for the public elevator and yet not damage it to any great extent?—A. Of what 
nature? 

Q. Something which would prevent it going into the straight grade. What 
types of grain could he put in there not in any great quantity, so that it would 
not go into a straight grade?—A. It would be possible for him to make a mix- 
ture of oats, to put in ten, fifteen or twenty per cent of oats, which could be 
separated later. 

Q. And send it to the private elevator, where it could be separated, and he 
would have what grade?—A. It would be graded C.C. to the grade it belongs 
to. It could go to the public elevator, but it would be a straight grade, subject 
to taking the oats out. 

Q. I wanted to see if there was any loop hole, to see if there was anything 
which he could slip in that would prevent him putting it into a public elevator 
and yet not seriously damaging it for the purpose for which he wanted it mixed? 
—A. I do not know what he might put in to prevent that without reducing the 
grade. 


Mr. Brown: That is a hypothetical question, which he cannot answer. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. If there is no supervision in the public terminals, why not make them 
all private terminals?—-A. All public terminals have to make statements to 
the Board of Grain Commissioners, showing the amount of grain received by 
grade and the shipments by grade. 

Q. Why have them at all at the present time, if they are not used and not 
supervised; they might as well all be private terminals?—A. Yes; as far as I 
can see, they might as well be all private terminals. 
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Q. What are they used for, for what purposes?—A. For storage purposes. 
A shipper in the country can bill his grain to the public terminal, if he wishes. 

Q. Then it can be diverted at Winnipeg?—A. Not unless he gives per- 
mission. 

By Mr. Brown: 

(. I would like to ask two or three questions in regard to the average of 
the out-turn of public terminals. I believe the law says the out-turn of the 
private terminals must be equal to the average of the out-turn of the public 
terminals. Is there such an average sample taken, by which the inspectors can 
be guided?—A. The Act doesnot use the word ‘‘average”’, Mr. Brown. It says 
it shall be equal to the run of the general bins, of the public terminals. 

Q. Do they procure a sample then, or how do they get a sample from the 
public terminal; by which to match the out-turn of the private terminal?—A. 
We take average samples, every season, of the grain as it is being unloaded 
into the public elevators and average samples of the grain as it is being loaded 
into the private terminals at Fort William. That is what we make our com- 
posite samples of. 

(. The out-turn of the public terminals this year then is used as a standard 
for the out-turn of the private terminals for next year?—A. Oh, no. Of course 
you can only get the average going into a public terminal, from the wheat that 
has gone in up to the present time, for this crop. 

Mr. Brown: I am always suspicious of judging things by averages. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. It does not say “going in” it says “passing out”’?—A. Yes, it says 
passing out. We take an average going out as well. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 
Q. As a matter of fact you do not grade on that basis at all, do you?—A. 
We have that sample there, and we use it. 
Q. I thought we were informed by the inspectors at the head of the Lakes 
that they use the composite sample?—A. Yes, we use the composite sample. 
Mr. Brown: You will have to come to the point where you can judge a 
cargo upon its own merits, and not upon anything else. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. They use the composite samples to guide them?—A. Yes. 

Q. So the average out of the public elevators is rather a dead letter, as far 
as that is concerned?—A. We have it in the office, and we can compare it. 

Q. It is a nice little picture—a nice little bottle—but you cannot use it? 
—A. No, and it is not a very nice picture. 

Q. In other words, it is de-graded in the public elevators?—A. No, I 
would not say it is de-graded in the public elevators? 

Q. It is wholly in the minimum?—A. We found in one case it was. 

Q. And the samples on the whole were pretty poor samples to judge 
grain by?—A. Well, I would not say they were poor to judge grain by, but the 
quality of them was nothing extra. 

Q. I would like to get back to Mr. Donnelly’s question for a moment or 
two. You have intimated that the supervision of special binning in the public 
elevators is not practicable?—A. It looks that way, to me. 

Q. Would the supervision of the binning in private elevators be any more 
practicable?—A. Worse. 

Q. If Parliament decides in its wisdom, to provide for the abolition of mix- 
ing, in the standard grades, that is in the grades we now know from one to six, 
including possibly tough damp wheats, and those that can be cleaned, would 


you be able to send those particular grades to special elevators under the exist- 
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ing system and properly supervise the binning, so as to be able to definitely 
state there would be no mixing?—A. Of course, we would have nothing to do 
with the distributing of cars to the elevators. That is under the railways, or 
the owners of the cars. 

Q. That would be a difficulty?—A. Yes. We would have no say in that 
whatever. 

Q. Frankly, I am coming more and more to this opinion and I may as well 
state it here, that something is necessary to prevent the uncontrolled mixing of 
wheat to-day in the private elevators. I do not think that any producer in 
western Canada is in discord on that. What we want to get at is the practical 
side of it. In your opinion, if it is made the law, if it is prohibited by law to 
mix the straight grades of wheat, what will be the difficulties in carrying out the 
law at the terminal elevators? I have no desire to ask Mr. Fraser to answer 
those questions to-night, but, if Mr. Fraser would regard that, in the parlance 
of the Speaker, as a notice of motion, I would like him to come to-morrow pre- 
- pared to place before the Committee a statement of the practical difficulties of 
the prohibition by law of mixing by private elevators. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Would you add to that: and what in his opinion, 
could be done with the wheats that were not straight grades? 


Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): Yes, by all means. We want you, Mr. Fraser, 
as the Chief Inspector of all grain, a man who has a wider experience than any 
of us in the practical warehousing and handling of the crop, to tell this Com- 
mittee how we can improve that condition by special attention to the mixing 
process? 


The CHAIRMAN: We will let Mr. Fraser think that over until to-morrow. 
Mr. Garuanp (Bow River): Yes, I think so. 
The CuairmMAn: We will meet to-morrow then at eleven o’clock. 


The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until Friday, April 19, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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Hotvse ovr Commons, 
vagy ill IS gay i222) 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


JAMES D. Frasmr recalled. 


By the Charman: 

Q. Mr. Fraser, at the conclusion of yesterday’s sitting Mr. Garland had 
submitted some questions for your consideration. 

The Wrrness: Mr. Garland’s question was that if mixing of the straight 
grades was prohibited, what would be the difficulty in carrying out the law 
at the terminal elevators If the mixing in straight grades is prohibited and all 
elevator operators live up to the law, there would be no difficulty. If there is 
danger that they will not live up to the law, then some supervision is probably 
necessary, and naturally this would be governmental supervision. It would 
really amount to supervision of binning. The question which Dr. Donnelly 
asked me yesterday, if it were possible to carry it out, caused me to reply 
that I believed it was impracticable and I still believe that supervision of that 
nature is impracticable, but not impossible. It is possible to carry out such 
supervision subject to the errors and omissions to which the human element is 
heir. Supervision of elevators in this matter would not be only supervision 
of the binning; the supervision would have to start from the unloading of the 
car, the transferring of the grain from the pit to the scales, from the scales to 
the conveyors on the top of the bins, and to the bins, and later on drawing 
the grain from the bins at the bottom along the conveyors and up the elevators 
to the cleaning bins, and to the cleaners, and from there elevated to the con- 
veyor on top of the bin and back to the bin and later again drawing it out, 
conveying it to the leg and up the leg to the garner and the scales and from 
the scales to the shipping bin and from the shipping bin to the boat or cars, 
Complete supervision would have to be given from the start to the finish. Te 
supervise the binning alone would not be sufficient; it would not only be neces- 
sary for the government officials to supervise the actual transfer of that grain 
on the machinery, beits and conveyors and the legs of the elevator, but it 
would be necessary to also check the operators of that machinery to see that 
they were carrying out the work they should be doing at the proper time. To 
take care of the amount of work that would be necessary in connection with all 
that supervision, it would require quite a large staff at every elevator at the 
head of the lakes and at the Pacific terminals, and I presume this would apply 
also to private elevators in the interior of the West. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. There would have to be a man watching every other man there.—A. It 
would require several men to watch the operating of that, because it would be 
necessary to see that they were doing their work, as well as the machinery. 

Q. Do you not think they need watching?—A. I have no reason to believe 
they need watching. I believe that there are honest men amongst them. 

Q. You do not think the law will carry itself out, do you?—A. No. I would 
expect, if this mixing is stopped on the straight grades, supervision will be 
necessary. 
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By Mr. Garland (Bow River) ): 


Q. Do you not think that the trade might become so unprofitable that these 
honest men would leave the operation?—-A. I cannot answer that. 


By Mr. Campbell: 

Q. Would it be possible to bring that about by making the out-turn agree 
with the in-turn; that is, by making it necessary for them to show the same 
amount of grades out as they showed in?—A. A check of that nature is in force 
at the present time for public terminal elevators. Public terminal elevators 
make statements to the Board of Grain Commissioners showing the amount of 
each grade received and the amount of each grade shipped out, and then these 
elevators are checked by a weigh-up each year, with a penalty if there are 
overages over a certain amount, the overages go to the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners. 

Q. Do you consider it practicable to apply that to all terminals?—A. Well, 
it could be applied. Of course, at the present time, a public terminal operator 
has no incentive to do mixing. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. He has nothing to do it with?—A. There is no incentive to do it. 
Q. There is nothing to mix with?—A. Of course, that might not even stop 
him. There are grades that might easily be put in, even under those con- 
ditions, after being given some treatment. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. Might I, Mr. Chairman, draw attention to what Section 86 says, with 
regard to binning and storing?— 

86 (1) All grain of the same grade in public terminal or public 
elevators shall be kept together and stored only with grain of a similar 
grade, and a selection of different qualities of the same grade is pro- 
hibited. 


That looks to me quite mandatory. Then to show how particular they are in 
that respect the sub-section says: 


Should grain of different grades be loaded together in the same 
compartment of any vessel or car at any point within the division, a 
certificate shall be issued for such mixed shipment which certificate shall 
have written across its face a statement of the quantities of each grade 
entering into the composition of such shipment, but no certificate for a 
straight grade shall be issued for such mixed shipment. 


So the inference is, as well as the straight mandatory statement, that they 
shall be kept separate; each particular grade shail be separated from each other 
Separate grade. 


Section 87 says:— 


__ All grain stored in public terminal elevators shall be subject at all 
times to the direction, supervision and control of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners and of any official designated by them. 


It is all under the control of the Board now?—A. Yes, in public terminals. 


_ Q. Yes, in public terminals. Of course, there was supposed to be a dis- 
tinguishing feature between public and private terminals inasmuch as the public 
terminals are not supposed to mix, but there is nothing to indicate that that is so, 
and since there is no supervision there is just as likely to be mixing as no mixing? 
—A. In public terminals. 
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Q. Yes. That was admitted by Mr. Symes. There was segregation of the 
minimum grades there, and segregation of types, as you know, is certainly one of 
the most vicious types of mixing. But what I want to point out is that Sections 
86 and 87, so far as applying to public storage and binning, put it completely 
under the supervision of the Board of Grain Commissioners, or any official 
appointed by them?—A. Of course, the actual supervision of binning in public 
elevators is not applied. 

(J. Not applied?—A. No. 

Q. And hag not been for many years?—A. And has not been for many 
years. 


By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. If you increase the standard of the outturn, would it not fairly elim- 
inate a good deal of the mixing?—A. Yes, undoubtedly it would. 

Q. Well, some time ago we had representatives of the pool before this 
Committee, and they made a suggestion to, I think, increase the standard of the 
outturn, taking 75 per cent of the average with 25 per cent of the minimum and 
making that as a standard for the outturn. In your opinion, what effect would 
that have? Is it practical in the first place, and what effect would it have?—A. 
Seventy-five per cent of the average and 25 per cent of the minimum of the 
sample would make a very high standard sample. It would prohibit mixing 
to a large extent. There is no question about that, provided that the Inspection 
Department could hold the elevators to that standard in every case. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 
Q. They could if it was defined in the Act?A. Yes, if it was defined in the 
Act, and that is what it would have to be. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 

Q. Would there be any danger of that raising of the standard going out of 
the terminal being reflected back into the grades applied to the farmers grain 
in the country?—A. There might, to a certain extent. At the present time, the 
instructions given to the deputy inspectors are, when they come across a car 
where there is a question as to whether it is quite up to the standard, for 
instance, of No. 2 Northern, they are to give the benefit of the doubt to that 
ear. Now, it might be slightly below that standard. I might say it was 
below. The inspector who is grading it might say he believes it is above. If 
we had to live up to a very high standard we might have to be a little stiffer, 
especially with those line cars passing at the initial inspection points. 


By Mr. Lucas: : 
Q. Would that prevent the skimming of wheat that we hear so much about? 
The grain firms would not be free to divert this grain, because in order 
to keep up to the outturn sample they would have to take all the good grain 
coming in and they would not be able to divert it to the mills?—A. Yes. I do 
not see how any diversion could take place of the higher qualities of grain, and 
expect to keep it at a standard up to that 75-25. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What would happen if all the line cars were sent to your public elevators? 
How would you grade this up?—A. Grain at a public terminal can be put out 
on a minimum standard sample. 

Q. Then it would not be kept up to this 75-25 standard at all?—A. I do 
not think you could expect a public elevator to live up to that standard. 

Q. Then you would have to close them up?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. You would put the public terminals out of business?—A. If you expect 
them to live up to that standard of 75-25, you would put them out of business. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River) : 


Q. Do you say you would put them out of business?—A. Yes, I believe you 
would. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You would not put the public terminals on the same standard at all?—A. 
I do not see how you possibly could. 

Q. You would have one standard going out of the public elevators and 
another standard going out of the private elevators on the 75-25 basis; that is, 
two classes of grain going out from the same point?—A. In practice, that would 
happen. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. As I understand it, at the present time, the public elevators get the lower 
qualities of grain first, because of the skimming that goes to the private elevator 
for mixing. If the private elevators had to keep up to this outturn and no skim- 
ming was done, then the public elevator would get the high class grain Just the 
same as the other?—A. Certainly. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. But, Mr. Fraser, the private terminals will take anything that is up to 
the average or above it, and they will leave nothing but that below it to go to 
the public terminals and they never could get up to the 75-25 standard. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. A little while ago, Mr. Fraser, you said in answer to some question that 
if the public elevator had an overage in any grade a certain percentage of that 
was taken as a penalty?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, what penalty would be placed upon that elevator if they had an 
overage in the highest grade, and a shortage in the lower grade?—A. After the 
weigh up, if there should be an overage, for instance, say, in No. 2 Northern, 
and a shortage in No. 3, the outturn of that weigh-up is presented to me and I 
make an adjustment there. : 

Q. You would make them put that in their No. 3 Bin?—A. It would have 
to be shipped out as No. 3. They would have to apply the overage in the higher 
grade to make up shortage in the lower. 

Q. Regarding the use of this proposed standard of 75-25, that is, 75 per 
cent of the average at the inspection point and 25 per cent of the standard, if all 
the crop say of the No. 4 grade were mixed together, would the resulting sample 
be equal to the standard which it is proposed to use, or have you got that over? 
—A. There is a chance that it might not. If that standard of 75-25 was made 
early in the season, and through some climatic condition the No. 4 still to come 
forward was changed, or if the later deliveries of the No. 4 were made, probably 
from the northern sections of the provinces, it might be quite unlike the first 
deliveries. There is a chance that the 75-25 might be too good, if such 
standards were made early in the season. 

Q. And if you insisted in holding the elevators up to that sample on their 
out-turns, there might be a quantity of wheat which they took in that they 
could not get out under the same grades?—A. Yes, I think that would happen. 
For instance, some of the elevators at Fort William have got their feeders in 
the northern parts of the provinces where the wheat grows more starchy. Now 
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the standard might be 75-25 and the average at Winnipeg show a very high 
percentage of hard vitreous kernels, a higher percentage than the same grades 
from the north would contain, so that the elevator getting its supply from the 
northern part of the provinces might not be able to get any of its wheat up to 
this 75-25 standard, if you lived up to the percentage of hard vitreous kernels 
that might be in those samples of 75-25. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. Are there such elevators receiving almost entirely from the north?—A. 
Yies: 

By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. The pool representatives said, that from their experience they thought 
that there would be no difficulty in living up to the 75-25. They said that the 
grain coming from the north would range all the way from the minimum to 
the maximum, and that it would average 75-25. They could not conceive of 
any one district being all down at the minimum?—A. Well, of course, that 
would apply to the pools’ operations, because they have elevators all over the 
province. Their receipts would be the averages from all over the province. But 
the private elevator that draws its grain from the north, and there are one or 
two that do, would have difficulty at times. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. Take those private terminals that draw from the north, if you bring 
in this regulation, they would, of necessity, be compelled to secure from other 
elevators and mix with this wheat?—A. I believe that that would be found 
necessary at times. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Then you are admitting, if Mr. Garland is right in his question to you, 
that there are private terminals which get wheat from an area that could not 
live up to the 75-25, and there are terminals which get grain from the southern 
areas which would be above the 75-25. That is, the elevator supplies from 
the one area would make money out of the 75-25 standard?—A. That is pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Brown: Why should a line of elevators operating a territory that 
does not produce that high type of wheat expect to get grades higher than the 
wheat they are actually handling? 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. Can you conceive of an area that grows starchy wheat not having some 
wheat that just misses No. 2 and gets into No. 3?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Would the percentage be just as large from one are as another?—A. 
No, I doubt if it would, Mr. Fansher. 

Q. Then there is a straining point, in a certain area in the wheat producing 
-country, of the three provinces, where there is wheat that is not quite good 
enough for No. 3 but yet put into that grade, and there is more of it that comes 
from this north country than there is from any other part: is that the situation? 
A. That is the situation. For instance, we get cars coming in from the north 
with 100 per cent of starchy wheat, 95 per cent and 90 per cent. We never get 
that condition in the centre, or the south. 

Q. Going into what grade?—A. No. 3 Northern. And the 2 Northern 
would be in proportion; that is, we would get many cars that just had the 45 
per cent of 50 per cent of hard vitreous kernels. The balance would be soft. 
And the No. 1 Northern would be the same. They would have 60 or 65 per 
cent of hard vitreous kernels, the balance soft starchy wheat. You do not get 
those conditions in the centre or the south of the provinces. 
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By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. That condition you speak about was quite prevalent in the past when 
there was nothing but Marquis grown in the south. But that is not taking 
place to-day with the grade of varietics that we have. We do not have as much 
piebald wheat, for instance, in Reward wheat, and Garnet still more so. How- 
ever, Garnet is under observation for the moment. Reward wheat is becoming 
more generally grown in the north, just to over come that piebald difficulty that 
is becoming so prevalent in Marquis wheat. Then should Garnet stand the test 
it is practically free from piebald, and that will displace Marquis to a large 
extent, and the other condition will gradually disappear?—A. Yes. I believe 
that what you say is correct, Mr. Motherwell. Of course, we have not seen 
any carloads of Reward wheat yet. We have seen a great many carloads of 
Garnet, and I believe what you state is so, that it does not piebald as readily. 

Q. You never saw a piebald car of Garnet?—A. Not to the same extent as 
the other varieties, and, of course, the introduction of varieties will correct that 
situation in the north. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Supposing you binned all the straight grades, as you say, and we admit 
it would take a lot of supervision, and that the off grades or those rejected 
having wild oats or seeds, and so on, are sent to the private terminals and no 
standard of seventy-five twenty-five is sent up for those, and allow them to be 
there cleaned and stored in pubic terminals along with the straight bins, would 
not that be possible7—A. As to Mr. Ross’ question last night, or his question 
in addition to that of Mr. Garland along that line, I think, Doctor, some of the 
off grades could be treated and placed in the straight grades. There are a great 
many grades and off grades. For instance, I made up a list last night covering 
No. 1 Northern, and I have about forty different grades of No. 1 Northern, and 
there may be more, because I did not have time to give it all the thought that 
might be given to it. There are at least forty different grades of No. 1 Northern. 
Of course there is the straight One Northern, then the Tough One Northern; it 
is quite possible to correct that toughness and get it into the straight grade. 
The Act now allows that. 


By Mor. Coote. 
Q. I do not want to interrupt, but I want to be clear. Does that apply to 
One Northern?—A. To One, Two and Three. 
Q. I had an idea that it only applied under No. 1 Northern?—A. One and 
Two Northern after being treated can be graded as straight grades; Three 
Northern can be graded as straight grade No. 38. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. That is in the option of the Board whether it is graded straight or dried? 
--A. Yes. 

Q. Might I ask a question there? In the year 1927, when our best wheat 
was No. 3 Northern——on the European and British markets the best wheat which 
got there was No. 3 Northern. Would it not be a good idea to rather nurse that 
grade when it is our top grade, and keep the dry wheat out of it and let the 
straight Three Northern go on straight? In a year like that, when it is really 
our top grade, it is the same as No. 1 Northern in another year?—A. Yes, that 
might be advisable, Mr. Motherwell; but I understand that wheat can be dried 
without injuring it; ia some cases it might be dried and improved. In that case 
I see no reason why it should not be put into the straight grade. 

Q. Under the rush of 1927?—-A. Under the rush of 1927, lack of knowledge 
on the part of some of the men who were operating driers, some of it was over- 
dried. The trouble was that even the Inspection Department was insisting that 
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wheat had to be dried down to thirteen per cent; it would have been better 1 it 
had been dried down to fourteen per cent, as there would not have been the 
danger of injury. In fact some of the driers were drying down to twelve and a 
half per cent, thinking they were making a better job of it. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. Fraser what method the Inspection Department 
would have to determine that?—A. The only real test is the milling and baking 
test, because the protein test is the same after drying as before. : 

Q. We have no guarantee then that the provision allowing dried grain to 
go into the straight grade would not materially affect the straight grade?—A. 
It might. 

if had just got started answering Mr. Donnelly’s first question in 
connection with off grades, and probably it would be well to finish that, as 
far as I can go with it. I mentioned the Tough No. 1 Northern which after 
drying might be placed into the straight grade. Damp No. 1 Northern might 
do the same, but I doubt it. Then there is Smutty No. 1 Northern, it is pos- 
sible to wash smutty wheat and dry it, and Smutty No. 1 Northern after being 
treated might go into No. 3. Then you have Damp Smutty No. 1 Northern 
which might go into No. 3 after being treated. Then there is Rejected No. 1 
Northern, for mixtures, rye, barley, cockrell, ragweed, and such as that. A 
mixture of barley probably could be cleaned up sufficiently to put a No. 1 
Northern into Two, or possibly into Three. That would depend upon the mix- 
ture of barley, whether it was long or short barley. Cockrell could be removed 
if the elevators are equipped with the proper machine. Mills can remove it 
very well, but the elevators are not equipped with machinery to remove cock- 
rell. So that as far as the elevators are concerned nothing could be done with 
that. Ragweed also it is impossible to remove with regular machines; some of 
it can be removed, but hardly enough if there is five or six per cent of ragweed 
in the grain in the first piace. Of Darnell we do not see very much to-day, but 
it is practically impossible to move it, because it is very much of the same size 
as the kernels of wheat. Mixtures of that nature, if cleaned well, I am satisfied 
can be put into the lower grades, in small quantities, so that it has no result on 
the mixed grain. 

Then the next I come to is Rejected mixed with heated wheat. Then 
Rejected mixed with fireburn. Rejected No. 1 Northern mixed with sand and 
gravel or earth; we get some of those every year. Wheat that has been threshed 
on the ground and gathered up very often carries considerable sand or earth in 
it; that of course can be cleaned out; but gravel cannot be cleaned out unless 
gravel is all large. Then we get cars which have been loaded with coal dust 
in the bottom of the car, which affects it just the same as smut, only it is worse 
than smut. Then we have cars of grain which have been loaded into cars with 
coal oil on the bottom of the car which has affected the grain; that cannot be 
given any treatment to put it into the higher grade. Then Tough Rejected No. 1 
Northern, that is both tough and is rejected because of mixtures of barley, rye, 
argot, and stuff like that; or it might be Rejected mixed with heated; there are 
all kinds of complications there. There is Damp Rejected One Northern, Rejected 
mixed with heated, Damp Rejected No. 1 Northern; Rejected mixed with fire- 
burn; then Tough, Smutty Rejected No. 1 Northern, that is both tough and 
smutty and with a mixture of barley or rye, and so on. 

And then you have Tough Smutty Rejected,—there are about forty-five or 
fifty classifications which might be given to each grade of wheat, a great many 
in the One and Two grades that even with the best treatment possible could 
not be classed higher than No. 3 and even at that they might have to be mixed 
to get in into No. 3. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Would there be any of it which would go into No. 1?—A. The only one 
would be tough which dried would go into No. 1. We do not reject for wild oats; 
to-day we clean it up to sixteen per cent by placing dockage on it. If it runs 
over sixteen per cent of wild oats it is separated at the elevator, and the wheat 
goes into the No. 1 Northern. That has no effect upon the wheat at all. With 
rye and cockrell, of course, there is a difference because they are hard to remove. 
Smutty No. 1 Northern if it is washed and dried may go into grade; if it is 
scoured it cannot go into No. 1 Northern; but if it is washed and dried afterwards 
it may get into No. 1 Northern. If it is rejected and smutty, it is possible to 
give it sufficient treatment to put it into a lower grade, or by mixing say five 
per cent, it may be possible to get it in a higher grade. If there is a mixture of 
gravel, that of course cannot be put into any ordinary straight grades. 

I do not know if that is sufficient on that point. 

Q. I do not see any objection at all to mixing in private terminals for off 
grades, and that was the understanding in my question, that if they are off 
grades they could be put into lower grades in order to market them, there is 
nothing to prevent private terminals mixing all those off grades. It was only the 
prohibiting of mixing in the straight grades; and having the off grades mixed or 
treated if necessary and brought into marketable shape, and then if they were 
good enough it would be allowed into the straight grades, otherwise they would 
be sold out of the private terminals as best they could?—A. Of course it is 
possible to treat some of these in hospital elevators or private elevators or in 
public elevators, if it were allowed to treat them in public elevators, and get 
them into the higher grade. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain) : 


Q. I have known wheat sent down that had been cleaned, with practically 
no dockage at all, and yet it was given one and a half per cent dockage. In fact 
there was no dockage, in a good grain man’s opinion. Why is grain treated in that 
way with one or one and a half per cent dockage when it has been cleaned with 
good machinery?—A. Of course I can hardly answer that question without 
seeing the particular sample to which it refers; but I imagine if a one per cent 
dockage had been put on by the Inspection Department, that there has been 
some foreign matter in there. There would be some foreign matter, possibly a 
portion of broken wheat. 

Q. The reason which was given, in the particular case which I have in mind, 
was that it was a line grade and so close to the line that they allowed a little 
dockage to make up the difference and let it go into the upper grade?—A. Well, 
there have been cases where carloads have contained wheat so badly shrunken 
that really it was only screenings. Dockage might be put on to remove part of 
that, but it would not be put on there unless there was some other foreign 
matter besides. We are not supposed and do not make a practice of raising a 
grade by removing wheat. 


By) Mr, Coote: 


Q. Do you understand, Mr. Fraser, have the Appeal Board power under the 
Act legally to set more dockage than they get through the specified screen? I 
think there is a certain size of screen specified in the Act—A. Yes. Even the 
Inspection Department have that authority. The screen specified in the Act 
will not remove, for instance, domestic oats that are too large to go through 
the mesh. 

Q. I had a case which I am going to put to you. I had a car of wheat some 
years ago graded No. 1. ‘That wheat was shipped through the United 
Grain Growers and sold by them to a mill in Calgary. The mill appealed the 
gnade of that car to the Appeal Board, and the Appeal Board did not increase 
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the grade, but they increased the dockage. I saw the wheat in the inspector’s 
office, and everybody that saw it thought that the one and a half per cent which 
was the original dockage put on was quite enough. The explanation given to me 
by the grain company was that instead of cutting it down to No. 2,—it was a 
question whether it was No. 1 or No. 2,—they increased the dockage. Do you 
know where there was authority to do that?—A. No, I do not. I do not think 
that even the Inspection Department or the Appeal Board have a right to clean 
out wheat to raise the grade. 

Mr. Coote: I am glad to have that answer, because I have had several 
cases brought to my attention where that was the explanation given. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. To what extent is segregation or special binning permitted in the public 
elevators at Fort William? Do the Americans get much grain in that way, and 
does the Millers’ Association get much in that way?—A. There has been practic- 
ally no special binning in the public terminals at Fort William for some time past. 
Special binning is done almost altogether in the private terminals. 

Q. My Symes said there was something which we do not call “special bin- 
ning’?—A. We do not recognize it as special binning. When grain is shipped 
out of that bin we grade it the same as we would grade grain out of any other 
bin. We do not recognize it as specially binned wheat in private ‘terminals. 

Q. The Americans, however, do make selections and get it into special 
bins?—A. JI understand they do. 

Q. I remember that in 1922 Mr. Watt said he had arrangements with a 
private elevator to bin it in that way?—A. I understand that selections are made 
and wheat is binned according to those selections. It may be One, Two, Three or 
Four wheat all in one bin. When that comes out we sample it and ¢ 
whatever the sample is. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Have you any knowledge of how much divertiry of wheat is done at 
Fort William?—A. No, I have no knowledge, but I do not think there is a great 
deal. The only diversion there could be would be at Keewatin and Fort Wil- 
lam, and it would not amount to a great deal. 

Q. Supposing we say that all wheat for export should be Bin-run, if you 
like, from public elevators at Fort William, would that not cut out a lot of the 
diverting that we have at the present time to the American miillers,—if you say 
that all wheat for export must be bin-run?—A. Just what would “bin-run,” 
mean? 

Q. Take the No. 1 or the No. 2 out of our public or private terminals, 
that it must come out of the bin-run of the terminals, in other words?—A. That 
would all depend upon what went into the bins. 


By Mrs Coote: 

Q. There would be nothing to prevent the elevator company selecting cer- 
tain cars and placing the selection in certain bins?—A. Of course they could 
not do that in a public terminal. They could not secure a bin for those selec- 
ticns in a public terminal today without permission being given by the Board of 
Grain Commissioners for it. Then in that case the party having the special 
binning has to make special arrangements for the shipment east or whereever 
it 1s going. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Supposing it was said that all straight grades would have to go into 
the public terminals, and then that all export wheat must come out of those ter- 
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minals, or be graded out of the private terminals in the same way; would not 
that cut out the diversion of wheat at all?—A. Well, would that be any different 
from the regulations at the present time requiring grain to be shipped to the 
same grade in the general bins of a public elevator? 

Q. Yes, because at the present time the American grain men come and pick 
out the cars and send them to the public terminals and place them in a bin. 
Then they ship it out to themselves, and that practically takes all the top grades 
shipped for export. Supposing the top grades went into our public terminals— 
there would be nothing but off grades or grain to be conditioned to go into private 
terminals—and they had to take the bin-run for export, the same as we send 
anywhere, and they had have to take the average coming out of our terminals 
for milling purposes and would not be allowed to take the cream or tops of the 
grades?—A. Well, of course, if no selection was made at all and the grain was 
going into our public bins as it was primarily inspected, it would no doubt come 
out better. 


By Mr. McMullan: 
Q. Come out as it goes in?—A. Sure. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Mr. Fraser, will you give the Committee advice or answer a few ques- 
tions in connection with this matter of diverting cars of wheat by the mills? 
Under the Grain Act, as I understand it, section 150 gives every farmer the right 
to special bin his wheat and have it shipped to any terminal he chooses. That 
is correct?—A. Yes. 

Q. The mills also have their own elevators in the country collecting high- 
grade wheat for their purpose?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, supposing, in co-operation with the railway companies we 
absolutely abolish what the pool officials say they have abolished by regulation; 
that is, the selection of cars en route, with the higher protein content or more 
suitable milling qualities being sent to the Canadian mills—would that correct 
the evil which, it has been suggested, exists of having the general standard of 
our outgoing cargoes lowered; would not the farmer who has the right of ter- 
minal destination under section 150 be asked by the milling companies to 
special-bin very high grade grain and have it shipped direct to their terminal at 
Port Arthur? How much will you stop of this skimming, or are you going to 
transfer the skimming from the railroad yards to the farms?—A. Well, there 
would be nothing to prevent the milling companies from selecting the grain 
they wish in the country elevators or buying it from farmers even in other 
elevators in the country, and having it shipped to their mills before inspection 
takes place. The amount of selection by the mills to-day, or even in the past, 
I do not believe has amounted to sufficient to materially change the quality 
of the grain in any way before arrival at Fort William. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Mr. Fraser, in the one case you will admit—in the case that Hon. Mr. 
Malcolm has last cited, where the farmer would be making arrangements direct 
with the miller, or the miller with the farmer, for the special binning or direct 
shipment of his wheat to the mill—that the farmer would get the full advantage, 
whereas in the other case the grain company gets the advantage. You further 
admit that the same difficulty would continue to exist with respect to the out- 
going wheat; that is, the skimming has already taken place of the highest 
quality of the wheat in Canada, and it is only that which is left over which goes 
abroad?—A. Yes, that is right. The skimming, to a certain extent, has taken 
place in the country if the higher quality cars are diverted direct to the mills. 
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Q. Now, Mr. Fraser, the only way I assume you could give the Committee 
any real idea of the losses to the quality of the crop would be by having an 
estimate of the quantity of the high grade of wheat which was segregated for 
home consumption by the mills. 


By Mr. McMillan: 
Q. You have no idea of the quantity?—-A. I have no idea of the quantity. 


. By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Have you any idea of how much the American mills skim in that same 
way ?—A. No, I have no idea, but I am quite sure the amount is not large. 
Mr. Donnetty: I know they take several millions out of my section of the 
country every year. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. You say that it is not large with respect to the Americans? Is it large 
with respect to the Canadians?—A. No. What I meant by that is that the 
amount which is selected and specially binned at the elevators at the head of 
the lakes—the percentage is not large. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. What is the percentage?—A. I have not got the figures, but it would 
only amount to a few million bushels, probably. 

Q. Out of the total?—A. Yes. 

Q. Only a few million bushels?—A. Yes, as far as 1 am aware it only 
amounts to a few million bushels—into special bins. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Over the last six years the amount they have taken was about 16,000,000 
bushels per year?—-A. Yes, but only part of that would be special binned, or 
specially selected wheat. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. I would like to ask you now to come back to the starting point. You 
were to answer some questions with regard to the practical difficulties with which 
the inspection department would be faced at the head of the lakes, and with 
which the terminal elevators would be faced at the head of the lakes in the event 
of prohibiting mixing by law. You stated that if this were done, it would require 
a complete supervision of binning and a complete supervision of the movements 
through the elevators, the cleaning, the belting, changing bins and so on. Then 
you went on to say that although that difficulty created a situation which ren- 
dered supervision impracticable, yet supervision was not impossible. If it were 
applied—that is, if this complete supervision were applied—how would it be 
practicable unless it was undertaken by complete government operation of the 
terminal elevators?—A. I think complete observation by the government offi- 
cials would be necessary at the elevators. 

Q. Complete operation?—A. No, not operation—supervision. 

Q. Mr. Fraser, even in the case of supervision, you stated yesterday that it 
was a pretty difficult thing with regard to the switching of the cars from the 
hump yard to the various terminals and if you were to compel the binning of 
the straight grades and the non-mixing of the straight grades—is there not a 
practical difficulty there which would have to be overcome?—A. That is entirely 
outside of the inspection department, or even the government. At the present 


time the railways and the owners of the cars have complete charge of those cars. 
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Q. To make it possible then to prohibit mixing by a law in the straight 
grades, you would require a government supervisory staff almost as large as the 
entire operating staff of the terminals to-day?—A. For the supervision of the 
work, as I mentioned it, I am quite sure that the staff necessary would-be as 
large if not larger than the operating part of the elevator staff. 

Q. Let me fellow that up. In that case would it not, from the point of view 
of the producer of wheat, and indeed the trade itself, be advisable that the 
terminal handling of the wheat under this proposed prohibition by law, should 
be by government handling?—A. You mean by government control? 

Q. Complete government operation—control.—A. Of course, I do not know—- 

Q. Does not your evidence inevitably lead one to that conclusion?—A. Par- 
tial control of the operation would be necessary before even general supervision 
could be given. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You say that it would take as large a staff to supervise these elevators 
as to run them? How many men are required for elevator supervision, super- 
vising the binning of it and taking of it out?—A. How many men have the 
elevators employed? 

Q. No, how many men are supervising it—the taking of the wheat in and 
the taking of it out at the present time? Take the pool elevators or the terminal 
elevators at Fort William; they have a man supervising it above and one below, 
and the other men are working under their direction?—A. Yes, they first have 
a man supervising the unloading and the elevation to the scale, and then they 
have a scale man and when the grain leaves a scale and goes over the belt to 
the bins they have a supervisor of the binning, and in the basement they have 
one or two men supervising the drawing of that grain from these bins elevating 
it to the cleaners— 

The Wirness: —then they have men operating their cleaners and watching 
the grain going through them and the elevation back to the bins again. In even 
the smallar houses down there they would have—I do not know exactly how 
many men, but I would imagine they would have six or seven men at least. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 
Q. Supervising?—A. No, handling it. 


By Mr. McMillan: 
Q. About ten?—A. About that number. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Would it be necessary to have more men if the government were super- 
vising it than if the company was doing the supervising itself?—-A. Well, I 
would expect about the same number. 

Q. You would have to have the same number of supervisors which the 
company already has?—-A. The government supervisor would have to watch 
the shifting of that grain as well as the operators themselves. They would have 
to supervise the work of the elevator operators. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 
Q. It would mean almost a complete duplication?—A. Yes. 


My Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 
Q. That would mean three duplicate shifts every day, including Sundays 
and holidays?—A. Yes. We would have to work in eight-hour shifts, and dur- 


ing the season when navigation was open it would be twenty-four hours a day, 
seven days a week. 
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Q. What would you do with these men during the off-season?—A. Just the 
same as we are doing at the present time, lay our staff off, and take them on 
again when the time came. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. You admitted a moment ago that a measure of government control 
would be necessary before the system of government supervision and prohibi- 
tion could be commenced. Will you state what you meant by “a measure of 
government control”? —A. The supervisors would require authority sufficient 
to shut off a belt at any time. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. It would mean than the supervisors would have-to be skilled operators 
of the machinery in the elevators, just as the men are at the present time?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. They would have to be perféctly familiar with all of the mechanical 
operations?—A. Quite. 

Q. And it would be constantly a case of conflict in authority between the 
men employed by the elevators and those employed by the government?—A. 
Yes, there probably would be some conflict. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 
Q. In that case, admitting the necessity for abolishing mixing in the straight 
grades, would it not then be better to undertake governmental operation?—A. 
Well, I do not know as I am in a position to answer that question. 


By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. I understood you to say that the binning of the straight grades, while 
possible, would not be practicable?—A. Oh no; I think the binning of the straight 
grades is quite possible. I think that could easily be done; they could be binned; 
they are binned to-day. 

Q. The supervision would require so much that it would be an impractic- 
able way of handling the grain?—A. That is why I say it is impracticable. The 
cost and the number of men required to operate it really appears to me to be 
out of proportion with the work. 

Q. And if it was put into operation it would eliminate mixing?—A. No 
question about that. 

Q. We have another suggestion put forward by the pool, to create a stan- 
dard of 75-25, which I understood you to say in answer to my question earlier 
in the meeting would practically eliminate mixing also?—A. Yes, I believe it 
would. 

Q. In your opinion is that a more practicable solution than the binning of 
the straight grades?—A. Well, it would make the work of the inspection depart- 
ment considerably more difficult than it is to-day. 

Q. But what I am getting at, given the two proposals——A. It would be 
more simple than the other. 

Q. What I would like to get from you, Mr. Fraser, is this: We have had 
these two propositions put before us in order to eliminate mixing. Could you 
give any suggestion to the Committee of any scheme which might be introduced 
which would eliminate mixing, that would be more practicable than either of 
those which have been presented to us at the present time?—A. No, I have 
nothing I would care to submit to the Committee. 


By Mr. Gray: 


Q. Would there be any possibility, in the event of mixing being eliminated 
of taking some of these small houses at the head of the lakes and putting in 
only one grade, say a No. 8, which is the grade in which the bulk of the wheat is 
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put? Would there be any sense in that at all? Would it be a reasonable pro- 
position?—A. I do not believe that could be carried out. In the first instance 
the companies buying wheat in the country would probably desire to ship their 
No. 3 Northern to their own particular house. A great many companies and the 
pools themselves, have their own terminals to which they want their own wheat 
to go. 

Q. I was speaking of the public terminals?—A. There is another point. 
At a government inspection point like Winnipeg there is in the neighbourhood 
of 32 or 35 per cent of the cars passing through which are either loaded too full 
to properly sample or too full to sample entirely. Those cars can only be finally 
inspected when the cars are unloaded. To divert a certain grade to a certain 
house would mean that the diversion would have to be made in the railway 
yards in Fort William. There would be a third of those cars which were not 
finally inspected, so you might easily divert cars to a house where No. 3 
Northern was to go, but which might be of Nos. Four, Five or Six. I do not 
think you could work that out. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. The number of cars of that kind, although large in the aggregate, would 
be relatively small to each elevator every day. Could that not be solved by 
having one bin set aside for off grades which accidentally come there? 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 

Q. Mr. Fraser, is it not true that all these suggestions come in direct conflict 
with the right of the shipper to designate his terminal?—A. That is what I would 
say. 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): Do not answer that yet; do not answer that 
question until you have answered mine. 


The Witness: What is your question? 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. You raised the difficulty of cars loaded too full for inspection coming 
forward to the hump yard and of necessity going to the terminals to which they 
were destined, and those cars might not contain the No. 3 grade which was 
required for that terminal. You pointed that out as a difficulty. I suggest to 
you, would it not be possible to overcome that difficulty by having a single bin 
left there to take care of the occasional off-grade car, that is, a car which was 
not of the grade that that terminal was taking in?—A. To set aside one bin in 
any elevator would be quite inadequate to take care of it. 

Q. Then the other question that the Hon. Mr. Malcolm asked?—A. Well, 
it certainly would interfere with the rights of the shippers. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Do you really want to tell the Committee, that in your opinion to have 
complete and accurate supervision of all the private houses, in order to eliminate 
mixing, one would almost have to have complete control of the whole elevator 
system at the head of the lakes?—A. That is right. 

Q. In some way or other?—A. Yes. 

Q. And in order to handle cars into separate houses you would also have 
to have control of the operation of the yards?—A. That is right. 

Q. If you place that autocratic control under some Board, then you take 
away entirely from the producer the right to ship to whatever terminal he 
wants, you take away from the pool the right to use their own terminal, and 
you take away from the line company the right to use their own terminal, and 
you upset the whole existing system of handling grain?—A. That is right. 
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Q. On this suggestion of Mr. Lucas’ which was advanced by the operators 
of the pools do you tell the Committee that, in your opinion, the 75-25 outturn 
would assure a higher average of the outturn grade, and is quite practical in the 
general run of private terminals, except in the case where a private terminal 
draws its grain from a certain area where you suggested that it would be diffi- 
sult to hold the outturn grade to the 75-25 standard?—A. That is right. 

Q. You also suggested to the Committee that in as much as the public 
terminals might get the minimum of the grades, it would be difficult for them 
- to live up to the aforesaid outturn of 75-25 standard?—A. It would be impossible 
for the public elevators to live up to that. 

Q. Well, supposing this Committee receommended to Parliament, in order 
to assure a higher outturn, as recommended by the pools—would it put the public 
terminals out of business?—-A. Either that or you would have to limit them to 
ship out to the minimum the same as they are doing to-day. 

Q. Do you think it would be a decided disadvantage to have two grades 
going out of terminal elevators in Canada for export?—A. Yes. It would not be 
advisable. 

Q. It would be a very difficult thing to explain to the foreign buyer why we 
had two standards, one out of a public elevator and the other out of a private 
elevator. If the Committee adopts one suggestion, it will result in a complete 
reorganization-of the whole system. That I admit is none of your affair; It is 
the affair of Parliament whether or not we should reorganize our whole distri- 
bution system in order to assure no mixing at all, or set an out-turn standard 
that would eliminate public terminals. Have you any practical suggestion to 
make as to how either plan, both of which you think are going to present tre- 
mendous difficulties, can be made practicable.—A. Well, it appears to me that the 
standard 75-25, if applied, would be the simplest way to correct at least some of 
the errors, or conditions, as they exist to-day. It holds the output of our ele- 
vators to a higher standard, and, of course, if that was applied to public and 
private elevators it should be fairly satisfactory, I would’ say. 

Q. How could the public terminals, Mr. Fraser, protect themselves against 
getting the lower grades?—A. They could not protect themselves by themselves. 

Q. What legislative enactment would assure that the public terminal got 
the same general run of cargo as the private terminal?—A. By making them all 
private or all public elevators. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. If we made the outgoing standard of the two terminals the same, to 
correspond with what the farmers have to put up with in passing Winnipeg, 
would that not be the solution? Let me quote the section dealing with that in 
the original bill, as drafted by the Hon. Mr. Justice Turgeon. It is Section 141, 
presented to the House in 1925, and it left the House of Commons that way, 
and was changed from that to where it is at present, by the Senate: 


(d) All grain inspected out of a private elevator, or out of a special 
bin as aforesaid shall be required, in order to receive a grade, to be equal 
to the general average quality of the grade of a similar grade passing 
anspeelion at the initial official inspection point and shall be properly 
cleaned. 


The original Biil made Winnipeg the initial point, for each private terminal. 
If that had been done there would not be so much leeway for mixing?—A. No, 
not very much. 

Q. But it was not done. This shows what the government’s desire was at 
that time, and it was frustrated by the Senate, throwing off all the safeguards 
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and letting them go to it. We have had the mixing since then and here are 
the facts, the complaints coming back from the other side. If you want to put 
them on a parity, they should be on the same basis as the farmers are complying 
with in passing inspection points like Calgary and Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. The Minister cited what might happen if we had government control, 
and the one point he stressed, in my opinion, was that the farmer would lose his 
right to designate his terminal. Now, what is to prevent the government from 
controlling the operation of all terminal elevators, manning them just as they are 
manned to-day, and performing the same function as the transportation systems 
perform to-day in taking my wheat at a shipping point and delivering it to the 
warehouse? What is to prevent the government from taking over the entire 
system and allowing the farmer the right to say that his wheat shall go to the 
pool, and the government saying to the pool after it goes through the elevator 
“This is Vallance’s wheat, where do you want to ship it to? What is to prevent 
it?—A. That is outside of the duties of the Inspector. I am really not in a 
position to answer that. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. The Minister raised the point that if you stopped mixing and put all 
the straight grades in, you would have to double the staff in all the elevators 
at the head of the lakes. I do not think that that is fair. It is only at the 
public terminals where the staff would have to be duplicated—A. If you were 
preventing mixing, and no straight grades were going into the private elevators— 

Q. Oh, no, must be binned in public terminals under public terminal regu- 
lations?—A. That would change matters entirely. That would make it neces- 
sary for a great many of the elevators to turn public. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. But if they turned public would you have to have a duplicate staff in 
public terminals, as to the binning?—A. Not if you desired to go further than 
we are going at the present time in public terminals. Public terminals are bin- 
ning the stuff, and I believe honestly binning, shipping it out as they get it. 

Q. I think Dr. Donnelly was anxious to get from you an answer to the 
question I am going to put to you in my own way. If all straight grades were 
compelled by law to be put through public terminal elevators, how large a staff 
would you need to supervise the binning in those public terminals so that we 
could be sure that no mixing took place except within the grade?—A. If those 
elevators were not allowed to handle anything else but the straight grades it 
would not require a great deal of supervision. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Some elevators have to handle some of the off-grades, would you leave 
nothing but off-grades for the private terminals?—A. It would be very much 
simpler than if you allow off-grades to go into the same elevator as the straight 
grades. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. I want to ask you whether there is any supervision of drying in the 
terminal elevators by your department?—A. There is no supervision at all of dry- 
ing. 

Q. Well, then, how could you know whether that grain, or whether the 
baking quality of that grain was injured in the drying or not?—A. We have no 
way of telling whether it has been injured in the drying or not without having 
a baking or milling test made. 
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Q. Under those circumstances, do you think it fair that dried grain should 
be allowed to go into the straight grades?—A. The difficulty that arises here 
is this: take the last two or three years, we have had a lot of our grain sprouted 
and bleached by rain and snow in the fields. Part of it has dried out In the fields, 
perfectly dry. That wheat has exactly the same appearance as artificially dried 
wheat. If you were taking the grain out of an elevator at Fort William you could 
not tell by appearance whether it was artificially dried or dried in the field, 
so that we might grade wheat passing Winnipeg as straight grade possibly 
very much of it going into a public elevator, and when it comes out we would not 
know whether it was artificially dried, or field dried wheat. 

Q. Would it not be a good idea for the Inspection Department to estab- 
lish a system of supervision of drying, so that they could see that all this grain 
would be placed under proper supervision, and so that it would not injure the 
quality of the wheat?—A. That would be a large order, Mr. Coote. I do not 
know that drying is fully understood as yet by anybody, that is the effect of 
different degrees of heat with different percentages of moisture and so forth. They 
are experimenting along these lines now with good prospects for improving 
present conditions. 

Q. You probably know this much, that a certain degree of heat will injure 
the wheat, that is, if a certain degree of heat is applied to the wheat while it is 
being dried that would injure the wheat?—A. Yes, if it is applied for a longer 
period than it should. 

Q. Yes. You know, perhaps, that a certain degree of heat is ex- 
cessive?—A. Yes, as a result of experiments that have been made and the 
information published. Personally I do not know. 

Q. But does the chemist in charge of the laboratory say that he has infor- 
mation, at least up to that point?—A. Yes. Of course, there are a great many 
difficulties in connection with it. One difficulty is in determining the degree of 
heat going into the dryers and the grain. 

Q. Do you not think that an attempt should be made to supervise that 
drying if dried grain is going into our straight grades? It was brought to the 
attention of our Committee a year ago. In fact, you will find in the report of 
the Committee that we thought some of the complaints from the old country 
were justified in regard to the deterioration of our No. 3 wheat from the inclu- 
sion of properly dried wheats. Under those circumstances, do you not think 
that the Inspection Department should make some attempt to supervise the 
dryers in the terminal elevators?—A. Well, I believe it would be a good thing 
if it could be supervised properly, if all dryers were equipped with automatic 
registers, as they might be, so that the degree of heat would be registered. I do 
not think it would be possible for a man to stand at a drying machine and tell 
from the feel or look that that dryer was operating properly. I do not think 
that he could do that. You would have to have automatic equipment that 
would indicate the degree of heat that was being applied to the wheat. 

Q. In your opinion you could not take any steps possibly to remedy the 
situation which seemed apparent a year ago?—-A. Of course the drying has been 
under investigation by professional men in the West, and I do not know that 
they have arrived at a definite conclusion as to the degree of heat that it is safe 
to apply always. It is possible that that might be determined. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. In the case of wheat that had not been subject to rain at all, but was 
threshed a little too soon and was, say, tough, and that wheat were treated, 
would it have any appearance which would enable you to distinguish it from 
the same grade of wheat that had been threshed at a proper season? It would 
be perfectly bright, would it not?—A. The only thing we can recognize dried 
wheat by is the colour; the colour usually slightly bleached, very slightly 
to very heavily bleached. 
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Q. In this particular type of wheat that had never been subject to storm, 
would it have any difference in colour because of the drying?—A. The drying 
would not have the same effect upon wheat of that nature as it would have on 
wheat that was carrying a higher percentage; if it was bright in the first place, 
it would probably not have much effect. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You said a moment ago that if all the straight grades were put into 
public terminals and public terminals were not allowed to take anything else 
but straight grades, then it would be possible to keep the grades distinct from 
one another, and it would not then require a great deal of supervision. It has 
been suggested in that case that there would be very little to do for the private 
terminals. Can you tell us what percentage of wheat this year would not go 
into the straight grades, and therefore what percentage work would be left to 
be done by the private elevators or hospitals?—-A. Of course the percentage 
would be pretty high of straight grades. In some years where we had much 
tough stuff the percentage of straight grade was very low; some years it would 
run around thirty per cent straight grade, and the balance would be tough or 
otherwise off grade. 

Q. To be handled by the private terminals?—A. Yes. This year, I think 
straight grades will probably run up to eighty-five or probably ninety per cent. 

Q. But there will still be considerable work for private terminals to do?— 
A. Yes, considerable. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. There would be no difficulty in turning a public terminal into a private, 
or a private terminal into a public; it is only a question of license?—A. It is 
only a question of license or of the desire of the owner. 


By Mr. Lucas: 
Q. How many public terminals are being operated at present at Fort Wil- 
liam?—A. At present there are four. 


Q. What capacity have they?—A. Oh, possibly seventeen or eighteen 
million bushels; I could not tell you exactly. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Can you tell Mr. Lucas what percentage of wheat this year went through 
the public terminais?—A. No, I could not tell you. I have no figures along 
that line. 

Q. Would there be ten per cent?—A. Oh, yes, there would be more than 
ten per cent. Two of those public houses belong to the Pool, what they call 
Four and Six, and they have been kept going very steadily. 


By Mr. Lucas: 
Q. And whose are the other two?—A. One is the Government terminal and 
the other is the G.T.P. 
Q. What would be the proportion of the capacity of the public elevators?— 
A. Oh, probably in the neighbourhood of twenty or twenty-five per cent. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. We have already had evidence to the effect that the seventy-five and 
twenty-five as proposed by the Pcol for the terminals would to some extent 
improve the quality of the outgoing wheat, and we have also had evidence the 
other day, I think by the supervisor of the terminals at Fort William, Mr. 
Symes?—A. Yes, he is in charge at Fort William. 
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Q. To the effect that they had been using for some time a composite sample, 
which in his opinion was a higher standard than the seventy-five twenty-five 
proposed by the Pools, and that actually they have had a higher standard than 
is proposed as a type sample for the guidance of their inspectors for some time. 
Now what improvement would the seventy-five twenty-five be over the existing 
system?—A. If the seventy-five twenty-five were in the Act that would make it 
legal and it would be necessary to live strictly up to it. 

Q. If the composite type were in use at the head of the Lakes, would it 
be a higher standard than the seventy-five twenty-five?—A. No, I do not think 
it would be. The composite sample is made up earlier in the season, and the 
average passing Winnipeg to-day at seventy-five twenty-five would be possibly 
a shade lower. The average sample taken at Winnipeg changes from time 
to time. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. For how many years has the composite sample been used?—A. For the 
past four or five years. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. I am trying to find a solution for this matter. As I see it, with the 
seventy-five twenty-five our public terminals would still be receiving the mini- 
mum grade. What would you do with the stuff coming out of the public 
terminals?—A. We would have to grade it out on the minimum standard 
sample. 

Q. You would have then two standards coming out from the head of the 
Lakes, one on a minimum and the other on the seventy-five twenty-five?— 
A. Yes, if there was much selecting. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Has this composite sample been used in grading grain coming out of 
the public terminals?—-A. No. It has been used as a guide by the inspectors 
at private elevators. 

Q. What has been the effect of its use?—A. I think the effect has been 
that it has improved the grade going out. We do not use it in the public 
terminals. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. We are anxious to find out what the effect of applying the seventy-five 
twenty-five would be. The witness says the composite sample has been pretty 
well lived up to for how long?—A. I would say it has been in use for the past 
four or five years. 

Q. And that it has had the effect of raising the standard?—A. It has 
had the effect of maintaining the output shipments. 

Q. In other words, all that is sought in the seventy-five twenty-five has 
been in effect for some time?—A. Oh, no, we have never used a sample of 
that nature. 

Q. But you have used the composite sample?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the effect of the use of the composite sample has been as good an 
effect as you can expect from the seventy-five twenty-five?—A. No, I would not 
say that. It is not a legal sample, we are not compelled to live up to that. 

Q. Then you have not been living up to the composite sample?—-A. In some 
cases, no. 


By Mr. Coote: 


_ Q. In other words, you are not allowed to make the elevator companies 
live ue to it?—A. We could not force them to live up to it, because it is not 
legal. 
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By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. If a man is willing to put his cargo out on the composite sample basis, 
you ask him to do it, but if he kicks about it you let him go out on the lower 
one?—A. A great deal of our work at the elevators is done when the light is not 
very good, and the inspector when he is examining the sample of a shipment 
has to have something to compare it with before he is able to judge the value of 
it. That is why he is given a sample that is really or actually higher than it 
might be, figuring that there is a chance that he will get below it anyway. If 
he was taking it out on the minimum standard, in the bad light, he might take 
something out that was below it, that might look equal to it at the time but later 
might be found, when examined in a good light, to be below, and that is why a 
better sample is given. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. In the case of an appeal, the appeal would be made on the minimum 
standard sample?—-A. Yes, on the standard sample. The composite sample 
would not be used for appeal purposes. 

Q. If the seventy-five twenty-five were made the standard, they would all 
have to live up to it?—A. Then the Inspection Department would live up to it. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. And in the case of the composite sample, the grain at the private elevator 
must be equal to the average out of the public elevators?—A. That is what I 
understand. 

Q. In the case of an appeal, it is decided on that as a standard?—A. Yes, 
the average out of the public would be used in that case. 


By Mr. Brown: 
Q. Have you that average for the Appeal Board?—A., Yes, that is secured 
for ourselves and Appeal Board. . 
By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Is that average any higher than the official standard?—-A. Very little. 
Q. So that to all practical intents and purposes the two systems of elevators 
are on the same basis?—A. Practically, yes, inasfar as the outward shipments 


go. 
By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. If the minimum grade is going out of the public terminal, and you have 
the seventy-five twenty-five established, you say you would still send the grain 
from the public terminals out on the minimum, or what. would happen?—A. At 
the present time the Inspection Department could not refuse a shipment out of 
a public elevator if it was equal to the minimum standard. 

Q. That is at the present time, but I understood Mr. Donnelly’s question to 
mean what would happen in the case of the seventy-five twenty-five being the 
law?—A. Unless public terminals were allowed to do mixing, it could not be 
applied. 

Q. You would have to write down the grade or put the public terminals 
out of business?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 

Q. They would have to become private?—A. Yes. 

Q. What hardship would be caused if the public terminals were made private 
and the out-turn grade maintained to the standard suggested by the Pool 
officers?—A. I do not see how or where it would cause any hardship. 
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Q. Have you had any discussion with the Pool officers who made this 
suggestion first to some members of the Government and then to the Committee, 
I did not recognize the difficulties or I would have presented them when the sug- 
gestion was first made to me. Have you had any conference with the Pool 
officers as to how it would work at the head of the lakes?—A. No, not with any 
of the officials of the pools or with the Committee here. I have had no discussion 
of the standard. We have discussed it a little amongst ourselves in the Inspection 
Department at Winnipeg, but not to any great extent, because we did not know 
whether it would be put through. 

Q. Supposing we do not mention seventy-five twenty-five at all, but just 
take the general statement that it is desirable to have a higher out-turn standard 
demand by the Statute than the minimum on which the grain is bought, so that 
the average of the grain going out shall be maintained; do you think that is 
desirable? —A. I think so. 

Q. I think everybody agrees that it is desirable that the out-turn should 
be the average. What would you suggest would be the best way to make sure, 
that the buyer of our grain should get the average of the grain on the out-turn? 
A. To get the average on the out-turn on every shipment, I think it would be 
necessary to allow mixing. That is, to ensure that every shipment out of a 
public or a private elevator would be up to the average, there would have to be 
a certain amount of mixing at least within the grades. 

Q. We are not discussing mixing within the grades, because that is admitted 


by all to be necessary. 
Mr. Brown: The term should not be used at all, because you cannot stop it. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. It is the average grade that { think the Committee is trying to maintain. 
The Committee desire to enact some legislation which will assure the average 
within the grade being maintained on,the out-turn. Now admitting that pro- 
bably the seventy-five twenty-five suggestion would create difficulties between 
the public and the private houses, what suggestion would you make to the Com- 
mittee, as Chief Inspector, to assure the out-turn average within each grade?— 
A. To assure the average in every case, you would require all elevators to be 
public terminal elevators without any mixing at all, only mixing within the 
grades, as I have mentioned. I do not see that even the seventy-five twenty-five 
might be equal to the averages out of some of these elevators, and it might not 
be equal to the average out of some of them at the present time, or in the future. 
I do not know whether a standard can be set that would cover all the elevators 
at Fort William, taking into account the points from which they draw their 
grain. The prohibiting of mixing is the only way that I can see to get outward 
shipment equal to average going into those houses. 

Q. Now supposing you do prohibit mixing, and you only turn the grade out 
as it came in, unmixed, are you going to get uniformity in the out-turn then?— 
A. No, you will get variations even in out shipments under those conditions. 

Q. Supposing a house took in No. 2 during a certain period and from a 
certain area and there was no mixing at all; that in a period when a certain 
defect in the grain was quite noticeable at that time and in that area; Then a 
month later, from another area there came No. 2 which was all very much above 
the minimum, and for which the farmers in that district had only received the 
minimum; Would not the latter wheat show a decided difference in grade as 
compared with the other grade on the British market?—A. You would have a 
variation in the shipments. 


Mr. GarLanp: That is a mighty important point. 
(Mr. J. D. Fraser.) 
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By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 

Q. Yes, it is important. Now, considering the possibility that I have sug- 
gested under a no mixing policy; wheat from different areas and at different 
times; wouid you not gel, great variations? Might you not get all of the mini- 
mum or all of the maximum of that grade? I do not suggest it is probable,— 
that the whole shipment might go out and all be near the minimum of the grade? 
A. Yes, that is possible. 

Q. With the no mixing policy, a shipment might go out which was all near 
the minimum grade?—A. Yes, that is possible. 

Q. And it would be very easy in the one case to apply the seventy-five 
twenty-five standard, and in the other case practically impossible to apply it? 
—A. Yes, that is so also. 


Mr. GarLAND (Bow River): Mr. Chairman I am told that all things are 
possible to those that have faith. 


The CuarrMANn: And to those who wait. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Mr. Malcolm has saved me from the necessity of pursuing this much 
further by admitting he was dealing not with the probable but with the possible 
case. But I would rather deal with the likely cases. Is it by any stretch of the 
imagination likely that there would be a great variation in the grading out of a 
bin of No. 2 wheat into which nothing but No. 2 wheat went?—A. You would 
find considerable difference at times, Mr. Garland, in the shipments out of 
different elevators at Fort William, even if no mixing had taken place, depending 
upon the areas from which the wheat came. During the past season there were 
at least two cargoes appealed, in which the elevator operator claimed there was 
no mixing but on which he lost a grade. 

Q. We were told by you yesterday that the standards were so set, par- 
ticularly in respect to One, Two and Three wheats as to clearly represent, as 
nearly as possible, the uniform value of all wheat that was likely to go into No. 
2?—A. That is right. 

Q. Frankly, I cannot imagine any great variation in the quality of the 
output?—A. I might give you particulars of one of these cases. There was a 
shipment of No. 2 Northern which was composed largely of starchy wheat. 
That was out of a private elevator. If they had to live up to the average from 
the general bins of a public elevator, they could not do it, because the average 
shipment from the general bins of the public elevator is generally high in hard 
red wheat. 

Q. You are making your shipment from No. 2 bins under prohibitive mix- 
ing; it is all No. 2 taken in, and it is obviously all No. 2 going out. Is it likely 
that in any year you would have a single appeal from the cargoes which would 
go out of those No. 2 bins?—A. I do not think it is likely. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. We are told by the Pool and others that it is almost impossible to pre- 
serve the identity of wheat. We can understand the difference in cargoes from 
different districts; it may be not all the minimum of the grade but the aver- 
age; but when it went down the Lakes to the different transporting houses on 
the Lakes, when it was put on the cars, and when it gets on the vessel going 
across the ocean it would be mixed up with other cargoes?—A. No doubt. 

Q. And it would be very unlikely to get over to England just as it had left 
Fort William?—A. The only time it would, would be at the beginning of the 
season. We had one case like that I think about three years ago, where the 
wheat from Manitoba was early, and considerable of it got down to Fort William, 
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and one shipment was made of No. 2 Northern that year. The No. 2 Northern 
Manitoba was soft and starchy; and when that cargo arrived at Dublin there 
was a kick on it. i 
Q. You have not had many cargoes which arrived in England in that way? 
—A. No. It would be only at the beginning of the season that that would be 
ossible. 
: Q. It would be a fair average of what that grade it?—A. Oh, yes. 


The CHatrMan: Gentlemen it is now one o’clock. Mr. Fraser will be still 
available. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until 4 p.m., April 19, 1929. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 4 p.m. 
James D. FRAsEr recalled. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. This morning you referred to the difficulty of undertaking a check or 
regulation on the drying house in order to ensure that all grain, tough and 
damp that dried shall go into a certain grade. It is not necessary for me to 
emphasize to the Committee the importance to the producer of, assurance that 
the dried grain shall not be damaged, but shall go into a straight grade after- 
wards, if possible. Now, your evidence was to the effect that you thought it 
would be very difficult to regulate the heat and particularly difficult to regulate 
the inspection. Is that not the case?—-A. Without instructions, that is, instruc- 
tions from the department or something in the Grain Act to govern the drying, 
I do no see how the inspection department could carry it out. We cannot go 
op our own ideas; we should have definite regulations. 

Q. A definite maximum temperature for drying?—A. Yes. That informa- 
tion should be given to the inspection department; it should not be left to the 
inspection department to figure out how this work should be done. It should 
come from somewhere. 

Q. I happened to be sufficiently interested in this matter to pick up report 
No. 24 of the National Research Council on the drying of wheat, and at page 
121 of that report I found the following:— 


The conclusion to be drawn from this series of tests is that wheat 
containing 15 to 17 per cent moisture should not be dried at a tempera- 
ture higher than 176 degrees F., and this temperature would have to be 
reduced somewhat in the case of wheat containing still higher moisture 
content. : 


That is that wheat may be dried up to a temperature of 176 degrees with- 
out any damage to its milling and baking quality. Would it not be possible, 
providing the Grain Act gave instructions to that effect, to install in the dryers 
thermostats, new drying apparatus if necessary, and supervision to regulate the 
temperature at which the wheat shall be dried, so that the inspection department 
would feel quite secure in issuing a straight grade for the wheat coming out of 
the drying house?—A. I believe it is possible. 

Q. Do you think it advisable?—A. I would think so, yes. 
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By Mr. Millar: 
Q. Is it not equally easy to damage it too much, drying at other tempera- 
tures?—A. Yes, if left long enough it will be damaged. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. It is to be noticed that in the entire number of tests carried out and 
the summaries based thereon, it is on the basis of a three-hour movement. 
There would have to be an adjustment of temperature for a shorter or longer 
period, but all that is now known and is known clearly to the National Research 
Council, and the details in connection with it can be secured upon application 
in any particular case?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 

Q. Mr. Fraser, just bearing on that point: from your knowledge of dryers 
are you Of opinion that they have reached the point where automatic regula- 
tions could be applied with sufficient certainty to the varying degrees of mois- 
ture and the varying temperatures required to deal with those, to be able to 
guarantee what the basis of any automatic control which could be installed 
shall be, in order that the quality of the wheat coming out of the dryer shall 
be equivalent to a straight grade of the same wheat?—A. I doubt if that be 
possible, but I have very little experience—practically none, in connection with 
drying apparatus and the drying of wheat. These questions I think can better 
be answered by some member of the Research Council who has been making 
the investigation.. 

Q. My question was whether automatic regulations could possibly be 
installed to the extent which would reduce the factor of human error as would 
be required under these circumstances?—A. I really cannot answer that. 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): It may be of interest, however, to know that 
recently, I am informed, there has been an extraordinary discovery in connection 
with drying apparatus. It has been found that the most accurate moisture 
testing method they have yet discovered is concealed within the vacuum tube of 
an ordinary radio set, and the development of this may entirely revolutionize the 
testing for moisture and also the adjustment for drying out. We may have some 
member of the Research Council later on. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Do you know, Mr. Fraser, whether all the damp wheat coming into an 
elevator is dumped into one bin, as far as cars containing varying degrees of 
moisture are concerned?—A. I am not just sure, but I would expect that the 
elevators will bin grain of the same grade in the same bin, irrespective of the 
percentage of moisture that it contains. 

Q. I was wondering whether each individual car was put in by itself?—A. 
No, I think not. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. Most of the complaints, which we have heard regarding the 1927 crop, 
were they not largely on account of the reduction of hard wheat and the piebald 
wheat, especially in regard to No. 3? They all seemed to try to get into the No. 
3 all the concoctions they could, the excessively dry wheat and the piebald?—A. 
I think the excessively dried wheat really was the main cause for complaint; we 
had sprouted wheat, however, in that same crop, and badly bleached. 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. You say “excessively dry wheat” or dried under too high a temperature? 


—A. I would say probably both. 
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By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. Too long a time under too high a temperature cooks it?—A. Yes. 
Q. Or an excessively long time?—A. Yes. 


The Actine Cuarrman: I would suppose that the time would not count for 
much. It might be done under a temperature such as might prevail on a good 
hot day. 


Hon. Mr. Dunnine: That would be too long. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. The maximum time for very damp wheat is about three hours?—A. Yes, 
about that. It is a matter of getting the stuff through. 

Q. And getting a temperature high enough to dry the wheat which they have 
to put through every day?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. I suggested to Mr. Fraser before we left the room at noon that I thought 
it would be of great interest to the Committee if he would give us a brief state- 
ment of just how the grading of wheat is done, and how he makes up the samples 
for the One, Two and Three every year. Maybe he would do that now.—A. 
Well, the grading of the wheat is of course done in accordance with the definitions 
included in the Grain Act, and with the assistance of the standard samples as 
established. The established standards for One, Two and Three are established 
each year by myself and my assistants in Winnipeg. In establishing the 
minimum standard sample for No. 1 Northern, we take the average sample which 
is collected up to that date and reduce that by adding a minimum quality One 
or maximum quality Two enough to reduce it sufficiently and include in that 
standard sample the maximum amount of damaged kernels that that grade 
should carry. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. The maximum number by the legal definition?—A. Yes. Of course the 
definition does not really give any percentage. 

Q. But it must conform with it? It gives “practically free of damaged 
kernels.”—A. Now, that is left to the discretion of the Inspection Department to 
say what “practically free’ means. It does not mean actually free, so that some 
slightly damaged kernels have to be in. 

The No. 2 Northern average is used to make the 2 Northern Standard and is 
reduced by a small admixture of good No. 3 or poorer quality No. 2 until we get 
what we believe the definition requires. There is nothing definite, no straight 
line drawn there so that the sample can be set to it. 

The No. 3 Northern is made up in a similar manner. The average sample is 
taken and reduced by a lower grade wheat. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. After you get those samples, which do you go by as the standard, the 
samples thus selected or the Statute?—A. The samples thus selected are the 
standard samples. 

Q. Supposing there is an appeal, which would guide the Appeal Board?— 
A. Well, the standard samples have always been used as a guide for any appeal 
work. They, of course, apply the Act in the matter of weights and percentage 
of vitreous kernels. The standard samples as established cannot be made to 
the minimum weight that the definitions allow. 
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By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 
Q. They are always slightly above the minmum?—A. Yes, they are always 
slightly above in weight. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Taking first the case of No. 1 Manitoba Northern, in making the stand- 
ard sample for the year 1928, for instance, would you use the No. 1 Manitoba 
Northern of the year 1927 as a guide in making the 1928 sample?—A. No, we 
make it up to the definition from the wheat of 1928 crop from the average that 
we have been able to collect up until the time when we make the standard, and 
use our judgment as to the amount of damage that sample should contain taking 
into account the nature of the damage. 

Q. You do not use the previous year’s samples then as a guide?—A. We 
always compare the standards set with the standards which had been set in the 
previous year; but we do not use them as a guide for establishing the new stand- 
ards, the definitions are the guides. 

Q. Then it would be quite possible that there might be a difference in the 
standard samples in various years?—A. Not with the No. 1 and No. 2 Northern. 
No. 1 Northern year after year is very similar. There will be more difference in 
the No. 2; and there would be a greater difference still in the No. 3 in the nature 
of defects. 

Q. Do you think it would be desirable to use the previous year’s samples 
and to make the next year’s samples conform as nearly as possible to them?— 
A. That of course in some years would be possible; other years it would not. 
The weight per bushel, for instance, of the last few years, of No. 1 Northern has 
been very much the same but defects differ slightly. 

Q. Do you think sufficient consideration is given to the weight per bushel, 
in setting the standard for No. 1 Northern?—A. Well, I think it might be in- 
creased in the definition. We get odd cars which go into No. 1 Northern which 
weigh sixty-one pounds. The weight in the definition might easily be increased 
one pound. 

Q. In your opinion would wheat weighing sixty pounds per bushel, and in 
other ways of the same general characteristics as wheat weighing sixty-three 
pounds per bushel, be worth as much?—A. No, I would say it would not be - 
worth as much. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. The difference of the grain in value is sometimes exaggerated?—A. Yes, 
the difference between the two samples would be the amount of flour which the 
sixty-three pound wheat would yield above the sixty-pound wheat. 

Q. As a matter of fact, the man who is buying it pays for what he gets?— 
A. He is paying for sixty pounds, and he would have more offal in the sixty 
pounds. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. We have had evidence given to this Committee, as I remember it, by a 
chemist that for each pound over the sixty pounds per bushel which we secure 
in the wheat it means an increased flour yield of something over one per cent?— 
A. That is possible. 

Q. So that if there were three pounds difference in the wheat, it might indi- 
cate a considerably increased yield in flour?—A. Yes, at that rate it would. 

Q. In connection with this definition of No. 1 Northern, would you be good 
enough to explain to the Committee just what is meant by the words “ well 
cleaned ” in the third line of the definition?—A. Well cleaned, I would say 
should not contain over one half of one per cent. 
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Q. What of?—A. Of foreign matter, probably some small wheat seeds and 
an odd wild oat, a little broken wheat. 

Q. Would not that be dockage?—A. We do not put a half of one per cent 
of dockage on any of the cars. There is never less than one per cent put on. 

Q. Then those words simply mean that if there is not more than one half 
per cent of dockage there it would be graded, say, No. 1 Northern without dock- 
age?—A. We would not put a half of one per cent on. I would say that one 
half per cent would be clean. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 

Q. Tell us why you do not put it on?—A. It would be impossible for any 
elevator tc put a carload of grain over cleaner and remove one-half of one per 
cent only. 

Q. And do you not do the same in inspecting at the terminals?—A. Yes, it 
does not require to be perfectly clean. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Then could you go a little further, and give us any idea of just what 
would be allowed under the words “ practically free of damaged kernels and 
foreign grains ’’?—A. It would be a difficult matter to put it into percentages. 
It would depend more upon the degree of damage. If it should happen to be 
frosted, you might have a few kernels of light bran frost into No. 1 Northern, 
but you would not want to let many kernels of frozen green kernels into No. 1 
Northern. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. I have never been able to get any grain which contained even the 
slightest tinge of bran frost into No. 1?—A. You have been unfortunate. 


Hon. Mr. Dunntne: He does not let one grain in a thousand get through 
anyway. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. In other words you would permit no frosted wheat in No. 1? 
really frosted; there might be a slight bran effect. 

Q. Would Mr. Dunning’s estimate be correct, one in a thousand?—A. Not 
of real frosted. 

Q. Let us have the limit?—A. Oh, one in a thousand would be safe enough 
if only slightly frosted. 

Q. You have allcwed more than that, however, have you?—A. Oh, I think 
SO, yes. 

Q. How many more? 


A. Not 


By Eon. Mr. Dunning: : 

Q. As a matter of fact this is not correct that if there is any in it at all 
there is usually more than one in a thousand?—A. Oh, yes. A year like this it 
is not so much frost but there is immature grain in our No. 1 to-day in almost 
every carload. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Have you ever graded No. 1 any grain which contained any frost?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. How much frost did it contain?—A. So little that it was not really 
noticeable in the sample. 

Q. Then if it was not noticeable, how in the Sam Hill did you find it?—A. 
You can find things by looking for them that you will not find by a casual 


glance. 
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By Mr. Coote: 


Q. There is a general feeling throughout the country that when your 
inspectors are grading grain they are looking for damaged kernels and not for 
the good ones?—A. Yes, that it what we do. 

Q. Then would it not be desirable, if possible, to state in the definitions 
what percentage of damaged kernels could be in each grade?—A. What you get 
up against is not the percentage at all; that could be determined; but it is the 
degree of damage that you are up against in the West. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. What is damage in No. 1 Northern?—A. It might be slight bran frost, 
it might be heavy bleached kernels, or it might be shrunken kernels, or slightly 
immature. 

Q. And still get into No. 1?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. Piebald?—A. Piebald is not considered damaged. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. How much shrunken, shrunken to what degree?—A. Oh, slightly 
shrunken. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunmng: 


Q. Do you mean, Mr. Fraser, that to the man who grew it it would not be 
shrunken at all, but to you it looks a bit thin?—A. Yes, we get such wheat 
through the effects of rust or dry weather; sometimes the top kernels in a head 
are much smaller and shrunken a little more than the others. 


Bu Mr. Coote: 


Q. When you go to make the sample for the No. 1 Northern, what sort of 
kernels do you look for first to make up the body of that sample?—A. To make 
up the body of that sample we take the average sample as it has been collected; 
that is the body of it. 

Q. Yes, but when the wheat is coming in, you take out what you call a 
sample for No. 1, and what must that look like for you to pick it out as a sample 
of No. 1?—A. It has got to look good, ripe, sound wheat. 

Q. Now could you define that word “sound ” at all in any way?—A, It is 
pretty hard to do. I do not know just how to do it. 

Q. There is another matter which I think we ought to clear up in connec- 
tion with No. 1. It shall contain sixty per cent of hard red vitreous kernels. 
Is there any difficulty in finding hard red vitreous kernels?—A. No. 

~Q. Will you tell the Committee what is meant?—A. Those would be kernels 
which are all red and all hard; besides that you have starchy kernels which are 
yellow or piebald which are partly red and partly yellow. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Does “ hard” refer to the texture of the kernel?—A. It refers to the 
texture of a kernel, even a piebald kernel of a hard variety. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. But piebald is not vitreous?—A. No, it is not vitreous. 
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By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Presuming that every kernel was well matured, that is that there were 
no shrunken or green kernels sixty per cent of it being hard vitreous kernels, 
might the other forty per cent be starchy kernels?—A. Yes, it might be starchy 
kernels for No. 1 Northern. 

’ Q. Do you think that that percentage of starchy kernels should be allowed 
in No. 1 Northern?—A. It really does not affect the No. 1 Northern to a great 
extent. We get very few cars that contain only sixty per cent of hard vitreous 
kernels that go into No. 1, but we do get odd cars. That percentage might safely 
be raised somewhat from what it is. 

Q. So long as this provision exists here, is it not possible for a private term- 
inal elevator to run a considerable portion of what they might buy as 
No. 3 wheat in with No. 1 and still be entitled to a No. 1 certificate out of their 
terminal?—A. Yes, that is possible. Of course we would not take No. 1 out of 
any private elevator showing only sixty per cent of hard vitreous kernels. We 
would expect the No. 1 Northern out of such terminal to be up to the average 
sample. 

Q. Would that be judged on the definition or on the sample?—A. On both. 

Q. We should clear up whether the sample made up by the inspector over- 
rides the definition in the case of an appeal. I think the matter was mentioned 
by Mr. Gillespie in his evidence two or three days ago?—A. The sample made 
up would not over-ride the definition of No. 1 Northern in so far as hard vitreous 
kernels are concerned or the weight of the bushel, because that is definite in the 
Act. é 

Q. Can you suggest a better definition for No. 1 than is given now?—A. I 
would not like to attempt it right off. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. In the case of a type of wheat that is in every sense hard red and vitre- 
ous and in which the colouring matter has been washed out of the bran, is it 
then within the meaning of the Act hard red vitreous wheat?—A. Yes, as long 
as it is just the bran that is slightly affected, by the colouring having gone out 
of it. 

By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Would you tell the Committee in what condition wheat which is over- 
ripened, which ripened regularly, and is slightly shrunken on account of dry 
warm weather, would be—what would be the effect upon the flour?—A. It would 
affect the volume probably but not the quality of the flour. 

Q. Is it not as a rule a little stronger in the protein than wheat that is a 
little slower in ripening and therefore fuller and larger?—A. I really do not 
know much about protein, but I do not think it will cause the protein to increase 
or decrease. 

Q. I think you will find it is a little stronger in protein than that which is 
bigger and fuller?—A. Yes, for the reason that there is more protein in the bran 
than in the flour, and if the proportion of your bran is greater your protein 
would be higher. 

Q. Still I think we find the flour itself is even of a better baking quality 
and richer in protein? 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): Had we not better leave questions of this 
kind for a technical protein witness? 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 

Q. There are just one or two questions, Mr. Fraser, that I want to ask. One 
point I have in my mind arose this afternoon in connection with the weight per 
bushel of wheat, the use of the term so many pounds per bushels of wheat and 
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the differences in value for milling purposes thus arrived at. Did I understand 
you to say that, in your opinion, there would be a one per cent increase in value 
as a result of a one pound increase in weight per measured bushel?—A. No, Mr. 
Dunning, I did not say that. I think that was mentioned by Mr. Coote or Mr. 
Garland, as coming from Dr. Birchard. 

Q. The reason I asked the question is because of the popular misconception 
as between the measured bushel and the weight. The person who buys sixty 
pounds of wheat pays for sixty pounds, and the man who produces sixty-three 
pounds to the bushel is paid for sixty-three pounds. That leads to a misconcep- 
tion, and I thought it was you who said that?—A. No, I did not say that. 

Q. I am not disputing, of course, that the weight per bushel does not include 
a larger proportion of flour for milling, but there is no doubt at all that when a 
man buys sixty-three pounds of wheat it is sixty-three pounds of wheat that he 
gets. This morning, I gathered there was some discussion as to the effects of 
mixing and what should be done in regard to it, and there are just a few ques- 
tions that I wish to ask along that line. I think you were present on a former 
occasion when I asked a few questions of a previous witness. My mind is run- 
ning on the suggestion that has been made on some sections that we might 
avoid the difficulties which have become apparent in connection with the 1928 
crop, by providing that straight grades from 1 to 6 should be permitted to go 
only into public terminals, that is to say, that no private terminal could take in 
any straight grades. They would still be allowed to take in anything other 
than the straight grades from 1 to 3, but would not be permitted to take in the 
straight grades. The public terminals, on the other hand, would not be denied the 
right to take in other grades, but, of necessity, would only take in such grades 
as were prominent in the particular year’s crop. You know, as a practical method, 
the condition that would be brought about?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then I want to ask you, if, in your opinion, private terminals were not 
allowed to take in from one to six, but were allowed to take in all the off grades, 
and to do as they liked thereto, conditional upon them only getting a straight 
grade out of a private terminal, the public terminal to be permitted to take in 
anything, but by reason of that arrangement they naturally would take in the 
straight grades in larger volume—are you, or are you not of opinion that the 
effect of that would be to enable supervision of binning in the public terminals 
to be performed, as contemplated by the Act? I admit it is a physical impos- 
sibility with the multitude of grades. But would it permit supervision of bin- 
ning to be performed, and if it would permit supervision of binning to be per- 
formed would it, or would it not, ensure an average of the straight grades coming 
out of the public terminal elevators at all times? 


Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): It seems to me there are about a half dozen 
questions involved there. 


Hon. Mr. Dunning: I am just trying to put the picture that is in my mind 
to Mr. Fraser. You can answer it in your own way, and I promise I will not 
interrupt till you get through. 


The Witness: Well, by confining the straight grades to public terminal 
elevators it would make it possible to supervise. It might be a rather difficult 
job, and would require a good deal of help to do it. There is no doubt that if the 
straight grades are not allowed to be mixed the shipments out would be the 
average, 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. The average of the grade?—A. Yes, the average of the grade. There is 
no reason why they should not be. By public elevators taking in the off grades 
of grain, it would increase the work of supervising them to some extent. You 
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might add to the six or seven straight grades a possible 100 or 125 other grades, 
and that would make it more difficult, to be sure that no mixing has taken place. 
Accidents are always likely to happen, or mistakes are made by the operators 
of these houses. It does not matter how well they are looked after, an occa- 
sional error is likely to creep in, and it is just possible in the public houses where 
they are handling the off grade grain there might be an error in binning where 
they would get the off grade into the straight grade bin. I do not know what I 
can give you further than that. I may not have answered your question as 
fully as you wish— 

Q. I think you have, Mr. Fraser. If I gather your answer correctly it 
is this, that supervision of binning should be possible?—-A. Yes, it should be 
possible. 


Q. Allowing for the margin of error which all apparatus operated by 
human hands is, of course, subject to?—A. Yes. 

Q. And, of course, it would be possible to so supervise the limited number 
of grades which would naturally go through under that operation as to make 
it certain that each straight grade coming out of a public terminal would repre- 
sent the average of the grade?—A. Oh, yes, I think there would be no doubt 
about that. If there was no mixing allowed I cannot see any reason why the 
average should not come out. 


Q. And the small proportion of the accidental error would not vitiate 
that?—A. Would not materially affect it. 

Q. Let us turn to the position that the private elevator would be in under 
such a system. Remember, I suggested that they be allowed to take in all off- 
grades, but no straight grades?—A. Yes. 

Q. Neither would they be allowed to ship out any straight grades. They 
could, in their manipulations of grades of grain improve one off grade to another 
off grade of a higher value; you get my point there?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it too much to ask you to express your opinion as to the workability 
of that arrangement? I am bearing in mind, Mr. Fraser, that we must have 
means of handling the tremendous number of damaged off grades. I admit 
that there must be some means of handling them, and, in making the sugges- 
tion, I am acknowledging that men will not handle them unless they are able 
to make money out of handling them. I have in mind, just allowing that possi- 
bility, or not permitting a private terminal to take in anything but off grade 
grain, that the object then of the private terminal elevator would be to produce 
a higher proportion of the more valuable off grades and to eliminate as far as 
possible this low price off grade wheat in the process?—A. Well, of course, I 
am not familiar with the handling in a private elevator. But it would appear 
to me that if they could not work some of those off grades up into straight 
grades you would have no private terminals at all, that it would not pay to 
operate private terminals. And there is another feature, of course, if the public 
terminal taking in off grades were not allowed to work them up into the straight 
grades; it would mean that all our off grades would have to come out as off 
grades. 

Q. But not necessarily as the same off grade?—A. No, of course not, but 
they would have to come out as off grades. I do not think that that would be 
to the advantage of the producers. 

Q. Where would it hurt them, Mr. Fraser?—A. The way it looks to me— 
I am not close enough in touch, probably, to give the necessary facts—but at 
the present time a lot of this off grade grain is being bought simply because 
by cleaninng and drying they can get it into the straight grades andi sell it 
as such. 
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By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. If the two grades were kept entirely separate, would there be a sufficient 
volume of any one of those off grades to make a cargo that could be disposed 


of?—A. Well, for instance in the past two or three years we have had great 


quantities of tough grades, 1, 2, 8,and so on, and there would be sufficient of 
that to work off by itself in its tough state, or after it has been treated. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. I had in mind that the private elevator would make its income, to take 
an instance, by taking rejected No. 3, rejected for wild oats?—A. We do not 
make any rejected for wild oats. 

Q. That is done away with, that is cleaned?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, take rejected for something which is uncleanable?—A. Barley 
or rye. 

Q. Yes. Here is a rejected for No. 3. I know it was done in the old 
days in the hospitals. You take a carload of 3 rejected for barley and you 
could mix that with, say, a couple of carloads of 2, slightly tough, and you 
could bring the whole thing out as a 2 rejected or as a 2 tough, getting by on 
one or the other of those two in that proportion. That is assuming, of course, 
the kind of car that is just over the edge of rejected for barley. You know 
the sort of thing I mean?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that would mean a profit, would it not, to the operator who did it? 
—A. Well, of course, I am not in a position to say. It would depend on the 
price spreads between straight grades and rejected. 

Q. No, no. The spread between rejected of the one grain and rejected of 
the other grain. I am not saying it would come into the straight grade, Mr. 
Fraser. I am calculating altogether upon the possibility of raising one off grade 
to another but more valuable off grade, in fact, I know that that is done to-day? 
—A. Well, that could be raised, of course, if you had the maximum quality of 
the two Northern and then raise a maximum No, 3 into it; that is possible. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. In your opinion, is the man that is going to be hurt the man that is 
producing the off grades?—A. I would say so. That is the way it would appear 
to me. 

Q. Would it have a corresponding advantage to the man who is producing 
the straight grades? Have you any opinion on that?—A. Yes, if there was no 
mixing allowed in our straight grades other than within the grade, it is possible 
that some of these off grades might be so treated to bring them within that 
grade where they could be mixed later on. It is possible in some cases, for 
instance, to clean up rejected wheat, that is, rejected on account of barley if the 
barley is long and can be taken out by rotary. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 
Q. It is not very easy though?—A. It is not easy. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. The country’s reputation is not built up much by the off grades?—A. 
Not at all. 

Q. Should we not be more solicitous about the good stuff than about the 
poor?—A. Yes, I think it would be an advantage, Mr. Motherwell. 

Q. Here is something that has impressed me very much. Mr. Sproule gave 
evidence. I think you heard him, Mr. Fraser, and he certainly gave us some 
convictions. Here is one that he got by with, although it was subject to some 
observations after: — 
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Tough Rejected Sprouted No. 2. 
No. 2. 
No. 3. 
Tough 3. 
No. 4. 
Rejected 4. 
INO: 5: 
No. 6. 
No. 1 Kota. 
No. 2 Kota. 
Tough 2 Kota. 
Tough rejected No. 3 Kota. 
No. 3 Kota sprouted. 
No. 3 Kota not sprouted. 

Hon. Mr. Dunning: What was the result? 

Hon. Mr. MorHerweLut: They were called on the carpet, but they got 
away with it. 

Hon. Mr. Dunnine: As what? 

Hon. Mr. Mornerweut: As straight 3. It seems to me that as this gentle- 
man has only been in the business for a short time, by the time he gets to be an 
expert he would be able to get away with a straight cargo of No. 3. Kota, I 
know, has a rather fine appearance. But this seems terrible to me, Mr. Fraser, 
that you can get all this into a straight 3 and get away with it. The farmer 
cannot do that when he comes before you. He has got to have the goods to get 
a grade. It seems to me that unless we get some better way of taking care of 
these off grades than by demoralizing the straight grades you are going to have 
a demand for state administration. Our friend from Bow River is watching it 
already. You are going to have demand for state administration where there 
will be no incentive to gain on the part of the state, but just to put it out as it 
goes in. I have enough faith in the Inspection Department to know what was 
done for many years, between 1900 and 1912, so that when all supervision was — 
taken off the Inspection Department could, if backed up by the proper law, and 
proper sentiment, put those grades out the way the farmers supply them. Do 
you not think you can?—A. I believe they could, fairly well anyway. 

Q. They could try anyway?—A. Yes, we could try. 

Q. And the effects of Mr. Dunning’s suggestion, the very first effect would 
be to convert the private terminals back into public terminals, just the opposite 
way to what has been done. As soon as mixing was legalized there was a grand 
rush from the public terminals to the private?—A. Yes. I believe that would 
cause the private elevators to turn public. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 
Q. Pretty largely?—-A. Pretty largely. 
@. You remember the original mixing houses, Mr. Fraser, the little narrow 
fellows?—A. Yes. 
Q. That just took in their carloads? In those days they had to buy every- 
thing that went in?—A. Everything that went in. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. You said that the supervision of the public houses has not really been 
in effect for about eighteen years?—A. That is, supervision of binning? 

Q. Yes, in the public. Was it ever in effect?—A. I understand it was given 
a trial. I do not know to what extent. 

Q. And between 1900 and 1912, we may say, when the section of the stat- 
ute was added, there was no supervision of binning in public houses up to that 
time, was there?—A. No, not that I am aware of. 
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Q. And, as I take it from your evidence, it was given a trial and you found 
it was practically impossible to supervise binning completely in public ter- 
minals? is that what we are to understand?—A. That was given a trial during 
Mr. Horne’s period as chief. 

Q. How long did he try to supervise the binning, and what did it cost? 
Have you any record of that?—A. I have no record of it whatever. 

Q. Did he cease to endeavour to supervise the binning himself? When you 
became chief inspector it was not in practise?—A. No. 

Q. How long have you been chief inspector?—A. Since 1925. 

Q. Previous to that who was the chief inspector?—A. George Serls. 

Q. Was it in practice when he was chief?—A. No, it was discontinued 
before he was appointed. 

Q. So there was a provision for the supervision of binning in public ter- 
minals in the Act, but it was not found to be practicable?—A. I have no informa- 
tion on it outside of the fact that they gave it a trial for a short time and con- 
sidered it was impracticable to carry on. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain) : 
Q. Tell us just what is the chief obstacle in the way of supervising these 
terminals?—A. The public terminals? 
Q. Yes. 
The Actinc CHAIRMAN: He gave us that this morning. 


The Witness: One of the objections is the number of men it will require 
to check that work the way it should be checked, right from the time the car is. 
unloaded until the grain is again shipped out. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. I did not get my point over to you. I should have said probably, where 
is your chief opposition? Is it not in those who are operating the elevators, that 
is, those who are doing the work?—-A. Well, as far as opposition goes, that is 
the only place it can come from. If it was put into effect where the inspection 
department had to supervise the binning, most of the elevator operators—prob- 
ably all of them—would work in with the inspection department. If that were 
the law I believe they would be willing to work in with us. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. If you had few enough grades to handle you could do it?—A. It could 
be done easily; I believe it can be done. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 

Q. Would it cost a great deal more to take over the operation of those 
hospital elevators?—-A. That is a matter upon which I am not qualified to 
answer. 

By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Would not the number of publics required under the condition of affairs 
suggested by Hon. Mr. Dunning vary considerably from year to year?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. Why?—A. The crop of 1926-27—the straight grade there amounted to 
about 30 per cent of the crop. : 

Q. In such a year why would not the public terminals take in the off grades 
which had a large volume? I am not suggesting that they should not take 
in off grades; my suggestion is the private terminals should not take in straight 
grades; that is, in any year when there is a large volume of straight grades 
there should be a sufficient amount of bulk room for it—A. The discussion 
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this morning was along the line that the public terminals would only handle 
straight grade wheat. 

Q. I see absolutely the impracticability of that, because there are years 
when you get a large volume of one type of damage. You get, for instance, a 
whole string of toughs, which are inspected out again as toughs, and I see no 
reason why they should not go in to the public terminals. I would not forbid 
the public terminals taking in off grades; naturally, in their own interest they 
would only take in those of which they could get sufficient volume to make a 
cargo. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. What is the difficulty in changing a private into a public elevator?—A. 
No difficulty, only a matter of license. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. It would be a natural development, because the private elevators would 
be after the other kind of stuff, and the storage space for any other off grades 
would require to be sufficient, the same as it was before we had the hospitals. 
—A. Of course, with the public elevators taking in straight grades and off 
grades there would be little change in the number from year to year. 

Q. That is the point I am making; there would not be any increase in 
number from the point of view of supervision of binning?—-A. The supervision 
of binning and the operation of elevators would be increased; that is, the 
work of supervision would be increased by the public elevators taking in all 
sorts of off grades. 

Q. Have you ever operated a terminal, Mr. Fraser?—A. No. 

Q. You do not think that from the point of view of the producer there 
would be any benefit in the idea, acknowledging as you did that they would 
maintain the average of the straight grade outgoing? Do you think there would 
be any particular advantage to the producer?—A. I believe it would be to the 
advantage of the producers of the straight grades, but it might work the opposite 
way for those who are unfortunate enough to produce the off grades. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Do you care to express an opinion as to whether it will be possible for 
the producer to get away from the production of many of the off grades, with 
the exception of tough and damp grain, of course?—A. It should be possible. 
I have never farmed in the west, although I was brought up on a farm in ihe 
east, but it appears to me that if they are raising wheat they should be able to 
raise wheat and not a mixture of barley and rye. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 


Q. That only accounts for a few of the off grades. I think most of them 
must be caused by climatic conditions, either frozen or rust or hail, damage 
by water, or shrunken with the heat. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. I would hke to ask you a few questions in regard to one or two other 
points. We had some representations from the officers of the pool as to sug- 
gested improvements: in the administration of the Act and in the grading. One 
of the suggestions was the establishment of another grade between 3 and 6. As 
chief inspector, what is your opinion? Do you confirm the request as being 
desirable?—A. The Act allows the Standards Board to make as many grades as 
they wish between 3 and 6. We have had years where we have had six grades 
in there, instead of three. 
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By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 

Q. Specials?—A. Specials, 4, 5, and 6. There is no reason why, say, a 
No. 7 could not have been put in below 6 by raising the 5 and the 6 standards 
a little higher. Up to the present year the volume of the low grade frozen stuff 
has been small, and it has really never been necessary to have extra grades, but 
this year it might have been an advantage to the producers if another grade 
had been put in below 4. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 

Q. The members of the Standards Board who gave evidence here did not 
give a great deal of encouragement to the suggestion of more grades. They 
themselves rather thought they had all the grades which were necessary. You, 
as the chief inspector, are rather inclined to think that another grade this year 
would have been beneficial?—A. It would look that way from the spreads be- 
tween 4 and 5, and 5 and 6—that another grade might have benefited at least 
those who were getting in the top of No. 5. 

Q. In other words, the suggestion is really confirmed by you, that it might 
have been advisable for the Standards Board to have another grade this year?— 
A. Yes, I think so. 


Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): Does the recommendation of the pool apply 
only to this year? : 

Hon. Mr. Maucoum: I do not know whether it does or not. 

Mr. GartANp (Bow River): Then your question has not been answered. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Do you think that the Standards Board would be justified in setting 
another grade for every year?—A. [| think that should be left to the Standards 
Board. The members of the Standards Board coming in from the provinces of 
Alberta, and Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, should be in a position to state 
whether any other grades were necessary or not each year. 

Q. And you confirmation only is that in your opinion it would have been 
better this year?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. What does that depend on, the degree of damage or the type of damage? 
—A. More on the volume of the damage than on the damage itself. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 

Q. Another suggestion which was made by the pool representatives regard- 
ing the improvement of the grades, was that there should be another grade 
established on tough grain. I think the idea was that tough grain should be 
separated into two grades. 

The Acting CHarrMAN: Between 14-4 and 17? 

Hon. Mr. Dunnine: Two degrees of toughness. 


The Witness: I think the suggestion was that toughs should be divided into 
tough A and tough B; tough A containing wheat carrying up to 15-5 of moisture, 
and tough B from 15-5 to 17. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. Seventeen is damp?—A. No, over 17 is damp. Seventeen is allowed in 
the tough. That could, of course, be done by the inspection department, but I 
do not like the names of tough A and tough B; they are too much alike. A 
mistake might easily oecur in making a poor A or a poor B. I think the names 
should be more distinctive. best 

Q. As much as there is now betwen the tough and the damp?—A. Not in 
the percentage of moisture, but in the name. istis ; 
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Q. Just as tough is a name and damp is a name?—A. Yes. At the present 
time the Grain Act provides for tough, damp and wet. We are not grading 
anything as wet. That could be divided into tough, up to 15-5, and damp up 
to 17, and wet over that, but I think there is an objection to that on account 
of calling the upper part of that tough as damp grain. It gives lt a bad name. 

Hon. Mr. Dunnine: So a rose by any other name does not smell as sweet? 


The Witness: No. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. What is the objection to tough A and tough B? I think they would 
soon be understood by the trade. There might be a little confusion at first?— 
A. You have only a distinction of a letter on your certificates. 

Q. As soon as these were understood there would be no confusion—A. They 
would be easily understood, but I mean the clerks in writing the grades on the 
certificate might make a bad A which might easily be taken for a B. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 

Q. Mr. Fraser, there was another suggestion made that it might be advis- 
able to have legislation protecting the public terminals against taking particu- 
larly low grade grain, that is, a grade that was being deliberately dumped upon 
them. How could that be governed? As an inspector how could you enforce 
protection to the public against accepting low grade grain?—A. I believe the 
Act of 1912 contained a paragraph in which that was covered. Paragraph is 
140, section B, which required private elevators to ship equal to grade out of 
general bins of public elevators should protect them. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. But protects the public?—A. Protects the public. If the grain out of a 
private house is up to the run of these bins, then it would protect the public. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


a Q. If you will permit me I will read this portion of Mr. McPhail’s evidence. 
e said: — 

There is a possibility that if the standard we suggest were put into 
effect some organization might try to get some particularly low quality 
of grain in any grade off their own hands by dumping it in a public 
terminal, thereby making it impossible for a public terminal to get the 
grain out of the terminal at the raised standard which we suggest. 

That point was brought out this morning?—A. Yes. 

Q. The point is, how could we carry out Mr. McPhail’s suggestion? He 
simply states the danger——A. If the public elevator operator had the right to 
appeal against any cars like that, he could protect himself. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 

Q. Would not that give rise to greater evils than the one you want to 
correct? What is the position of a farmer shipping a car of his own to such a 
terminal? Would you give the farmer the right to appeal in order that that 
farmer’s grain could be lowered?—A. I do not know whether the terminals now 
have a right to refuse stuff if they consider it below grade; it would seem right. 
that they should have that power. Those four cars which Mr. Coote mentioned, 
were those overgraded at the primary inspection? 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. In the opinion of the operator at the public terminal of Port Arthur,. 
those cars had been graded too high at Winnipeg, and he did not want to take 
them in because he was afraid he could not get them out on the same grade—A. 
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Of course if cars are found overgraded by the Inspection Department, I think 
the elevator operator should have the right to draw the attention of the Inspec- 
tion Department at Fort William to those cars, and if they found them overgraded 
then the Inspection Department could hold those cars out. 

Q. In any case, if a car was overgraded, would they not have the right to 
appeal on that?—A. I do not know whether the operator has the right to appeal 
on that or not. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. The point raised by Mr. Fraser would hardly be practicable, that the 
operator would have the right to hold out a car which he thought he should 
appeal against?—A. Oh, we would not expect we would have much of that. 
Cars are passing the inspection every day at Winnipeg that on unloading are 
found to be different at the point of unloading, and that the Inspection Depart- 
ment has regraded after notifying the shipper. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 
Q. How would the Inspection Department find out that the cars were like 
that? How would the operator know, because he would not know it until it got 


into his elevator. 
’ Mr. Coors: I suppose that they actually started to unload one car. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. How could the operator have known that there were three others sitting 
out on the track that were the same? How would he know that the second, 
third and fourth cars had any relation to the first one?—A. Very often when a 
string of cars is shunted in on the siding for the operator the cars are opened 
up by the Government representative. 

Q. But he could not sample it, he has not a sampler and there is not one 
there. 

By Mr. Coote: 

Q. He could see through the doors.—A. He could see what the load looked 

like inside the door. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. It 1s not quite possible, it is not going beyond the probability to say 
that such a thing would happen, is it?—A. No, it is not. 

Q. Because we understand that the private terminals are anxious to get 
the good cars, and send the minimum or line cars to the public terminals. That 
has been stated here often, and sometimes cars are overgraded?—A. Yes, there 
are times when cars have been overgraded. 

Q. So that it is not at all unlikely that sometimes cars which were over- 
graded would be billed to the public terminals?—A. Cars passing Winnipeg 
of course would go to the terminal to which they are billed in the first place. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. How could the car get to the public terminal? The car was billed from 
the country and before it was inspected at all? 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Are all the cars sent out of Winnipeg from country points?—A. No, we 
have a number of private terminal elevators there. 

Q. It is only hearsay, and I was trying to clear up a point raised by Mr. 
Malcolm, but I understand these cars were loaded out of a private terminal at 
Winnipeg and biiled to a public terminal at Port Arthur, and when they got 
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there the elevator man at Port Arthur thought that they were too poor to be 
taken in under that grade?—A. Well, that is possible. I have not heard of it 
before, but a thing like that is possible. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 
Q. How do you inspect out of the private terminals at Winnipeg?—A. 
After the car is loaded. 
Q. The car is stabbed?—A. Yes, the car is stabbed. 


By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. Under our system of handling of grain, whereby most of the grain comes 
through the terminal elevator, does the producer receive any benefit from the 
fact that we have a few public terminal elevators?—A. Well, I do not see that 
he receives much benefit. 

Q. In other words, if all the elevators were made private terminal elevators, 
he would be just as well off, under our present system of handling?—A. Just 
as well off as to-day, I think so. 


By Mr. Coote: 
Q. But would the private terminals be as well off? 


By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. If they were all private terminal elevators. I think the object of every 
member here is to endeavour to find some system to do away with the evils of 
mixing. Now if the public terminal elevators were all done away with and the 
standard raised, according to the suggestion that was made by the Pool, to’ the 
seventy-five twenty-five standard for the out-turn, in your opinion would that 
be the simplest way of eliminating the evil of mixmg?—A. That no doubt would 
partly remove it, the greater part of it. 

Q. Do you know of any better way?—A. The better way probably would 
be to make all houses public. 


Mr. Lucas: That is the very point we want to get at. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. And that would require a duplication of staffs?—A. That would require 
an increase, if supervision is to take place. 

Q. In the case of a car passing Winnipeg and billed to mills or places other 
than terminal elevators, is the inspection compulsory?—A. Yes, they must be 
inspected. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Would it be practicable, since the number of off grades has increased 
in late years, or would it be possible to have those off grades handled under a 
system of elevators which are entirely public eievators, as prevailed in the 
early days? 

Hon. Mr. Dunnine: If you are asking me the question, I would say it 
could not be done. It never was done. We always had to have the hospital 
elevators from the very earliest. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Then we would require, would we, the continuation of the private eleva- 
tors under any circumstances to handle these off grades?—A. I believe you 
would. If no mixing is allowed in a public terminal and benefits can be reaped 
by somebody by mixing and taking care of the off grain. 
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Q. Now could we expect a private company to enter into a business in 
which they would be allowed only to handle off-grade grain? Would that be 
reasonable to expect? 


Hon. Mr. Dunnine: They made a lot of money at one time out of only 
off grades. 


A. They would have the option of improving it and storing. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. Were you in the service when we had the difficulty that arose out of the 
hospitals, as they were then loading stuff out of their private houses and having 
it inspected in the public elevators?—A. I was not close enough to that end of 
it. I have been in the service since 1899, and I remember something of that. 


Hon. Mr. Dunnine: We had great difficulty over it. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. For the information of some of us, could you tell us whether the grain 
out of the hospital elevators at that time was given a straight grade?—A. Yes, 
it was given a straight grade if it was good enough for a straight grade. 


Hon. Mr. Dunnine: That was the whole fight. At that time, I might 
explain to Mr. Coote, their object was to get their profit out of it immediately 
by putting the low line stuff into the public terminals and taking in the stuff 
that was off grade originally. 


Mr. Coots: I have not yet got what the difference would be, if they got a 
straight grade out of a hospital elevator, whether it would make any difference 
to them by putting it into a public terminal. 


Hon. Mr. Dunnine: I will explain that. At that time the hospital elevators 
were all small ones and could not load into a boat. They could not take your 
grain or mine, but could only take their own grain in. I knew only one which 
was on the waterfront in those days, the old King’s Elevator, which was oper- 
ated bona fide and was not in the objectionable class at all. They had to look 
after their own cars and get them shipped. But this degraded stuff they got 
into the public elevators and into the public bins, and thus got their profit 
between what they took in and what they put out immediately; and that was 
the real commencement of the war on mixing. ; 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. I do not know whether this question should be directed to Mr. Dunning 
or to Mr. Fraser, but I will be glad to have either one of them answer it. If we 
use public hospital elevators now, how are they going to use their out-turn? 
Would you allow them to build on the waterfront and put it through the public 
terminal? 


Hon. Mr. Dunnine: If you are speaking to the suggestion I made, they 
would simply get their inspections, which would be higher than the average of 
the off grades which they had taken in. I would not allow anything to go into 
a straight grade which came out of a private terminal. They really do this, 
which I am speaking of, to-day, but in addition to that they have the straight 
grades. I appreciate Mr. Fraser’s view that while that might help the growers 
of straight grades, it might have some danger of impairing the value of the off 
grades. I do not agree with him there; but his view is of importance. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Would all this inspection inside of the elevator be necessary, if it was 
all on the basis of grade? They would have to show the same amount of the 
same grade going out that they show going in?—A. Of course all that is in force 
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now at the public houses. They have to weigh up and iurnisn eacn year the 
amount of each grade they have taken in and the amount they have shipped 
out. 

Q. Would that not be protection enough without duplicating the staff and 
having a government man watching each operator within the elevator? I do 
not see how they could get away with anything if they have that system of 
checks upon them?—A. I think the operators who are operating to-day at public 
elevators are operating as they should; I do not think there is any mixing in 
the public elevators. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 

Q. There seems to be an idea here that even if the number of grades going 
into a public terminal were not more than ten, that would mean a duplication 
of the whole staff. I have had some little experience in the business, and I can- 
not see that that is necessary. The man on the distributor floor controls the 
distribution?—A. Yes. Of course the distributor gets his information from the 
office, and he does not know whether that wheat is the exact wheat or not. To 
have supervision by the government you would have to start from the car to 
be sure that you were right. 

Q. As it is going through the grading, your men are there and their men 
are there?—A. Yes, our sampler would be there to check that. 

Q. Then it goes along the receiving belt to the leg?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is no by-pass at any point there?—A. No, it has got to go to the 
garner. 

Q. And there is nobody in the garner, but it goes through to the weigh 
scale?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have your men there?—A. We have the weighman there. 

. Q. Then it goes from the scale to the distributor floor?—A. Yes. 

Q. And there is a man on the distributing floor to direct it on to the belt 
to the bin?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the distributing is all controlled by means of a dial?—A. A dump. 

Q. There is only one man working that?—-A. Yes, but there is a possibility 
of making a mistake. 

Q. There is always the possibility of a human being making a mistake, in 
any system?—A. Yes. 

Q. But the elevator company is trying to give intelligent direction, in their 
own interests?—A. Yes. 

Q. If it was No. 2 Northern coming up, and a certain section of that elevator 
was confined to Two Northern, surely it would not require an army of men to 
see to it that that belt ran to a Two Northern bin?—A. Well, you probably 
know as much or more about those elevators than I do. I have figured that it 
would take at least four men in each shift, with three shifts a day, in each ter- 
minal. 

Q. In the larger terminals it might take a total of twelve men for the 
twenty-four hours?—A. Yes, I think it would take fully that. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. You are dealing now only with the grain as immediately taken into the 
elevator. What would happen when they come to cleaning that grain and 
handling it from one bin to another? That would again require supervision?— 
A. Yes, the same men would see that drawn from the bin and returned. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 

Q. The point where gravity commences to operate is the place of control? 
—A. In the first place, the supervisor would require to know everything about 
the elevator in which he was, the location and use of all spouts. You will find 
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in all these up-to-date elevators that grain can be switched almost anywhere. 
In the work house by spouts these would have to be supervised. 

Q. And probably padlocked?—A. To supervise and control it absolutely, I 
believe the bins would have to be sealed top and bottom, unless we have men 
in there twenty-four hours a day. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. If you laid down the principle that the equivalent of what goes in must 
come out of each grade, why do you want any further provision?—A. I think 
that is a fairly good check, put the responsibility on the operator to see that he 
puts out grain equal to what he takes in. I mean in a public terminal elevator. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Does it not come down to what Mr. Campbell suggests, that if you are 
going to supervise you are practically going to take full responsibility, and, 
therefore, you have practically to police the whole operation?—A. That is the 
way it looks to me. 

Q. It means, that to be effective, supervision would require a big staff, and 
would practically mean policing, because there would be heavy responsibilities 
on your shoulder. 


Mr. Fansuer (Last Mountain): What is wrong with that? 


Hon. Mr. Matcoutm: Expense. It can be done, but it would be a matter 
of expense. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. You believe that the public terminals are fairly honestly operated to- 
day?—A. Yes, that is my belief. 

Q. And that the weigh up of the grades coming in and going out is reason- 
ably accurate?—A. Yes, it is reasonably accurate. 

Q. The weigh up provides a check?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, then, if you have vour weigh up as a check so that the public 
elevator cannot send out more of one grade than it takes in, and the out-turn 
produces a standard which would make mixing unprofitable in a private, are 
you not accomplishing in a much simpler way what you desire to accomplish ?— 
A. I believe so.. I believe that would be sufficient if the houses are operated 
as public houses. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. Under the terms of Mr. Campbell’s suggestion, that they should be 
allowed to ship out as much No. 1 Northern as they ship in and no more, and 
just as much No. 2 Northern as they ship in and no more; that is what Mr. 
Campbell suggests?—A. Yes, that is the situation in public houses to-day. 


Hon. Mr. Dunntna: Why there are overages in the higher grades every 
year? 


Hon. Mr. Matcoutm: Quite so, but the overages have to be given up. 
Hon. Mr. Dunnine: Yes, but not by grades. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. Is it not the aggregate overage that has to be surrendered at the present 
time and not the overage by grades, Mr. Fraser?—A. It is the aggregate overage. 
If that amounts to over—I think it is a quarter of one per cent— 

Q. Yes, but there is nothing to prevent that overage from being surrendered 
at the lower end of the grade and not at the top? You do not make them 
surrender it all in terms of No. 1 Northern, do you? You do not make them 
separate it by grades?—A. The thing that happens is this, Mr. Dunning: when 
the elevator is weighed up it is found that they have so many bushels of each 
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of the grades; from this is deducted the amount on outstanding warehouse 
receipts. The difference will show a shortage or overage; if it shows an overage, 
for instance, in No. 1 Northern, and probably a shortage in No. 2, I make them 
apply the number of bushels of 1 on that shortage of 2. 

Q. That is to say, you make them at the present time ship out their one 
as two?—A. As 2, yes. 

Q. And so on down the scale?—A. So on down. 

Q. You are doing that now?—A. Yes. That is the way it is handled; 
that is the weigh up system. 

Q. From that point of view then, there is no profit at all to a public terminal 
to-day in trying to raise its grades?—A. Well, no. There might be a slight 
profit. There is that quarter of one per cent to work on. 

Q. I think if you are doing that to-day you are doing very well, and 
nobody is going to go into the public terminal business. 

Hon. Mr. Matcoum: That is why. 


Mr. Coors: Perhaps before the committee gets through we can get one of 
the public operators at Port Arthur to present the result of his operations over 
a period of years to show us what profit is in it. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain) : 


Q. I am interested in this statement of Mr. Malcolm’s that the objection is 
expense. The expense, as I understand it, comes from a certain charge on the 
grain, does it not, Mr. Fraser?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is the average amount of money that has come from the admin- 
istration of the Canada Grain Act? 

Hon. Mr. Mancouim: I will answer that for you, Mr. Fraser. No interest 
has been charged for the use of the money invested since the Canada Grain 
Act came into force, and the shortage is about a million and a half. Lately 
the operation has shown a surplus. Previously it showed deficits, I think, during 
the past ten years. Mr. Ursall, the statistician of the Board, made a state- 
ment recently that the overages have about carried a reasonable interest on 
the capital invested by the government, during recent years. 


Hon. Mr. Dunnine: Will you put a statement on the record? 
Hon. Mr. Maucotm: Yes, I have it. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. What would be the extra expense or charge necessary in order to meet 
the added expense of supervision of all elevators?—A. Would the supervision of 
elevators include private terminal elevators at interior points? 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. That is the next question. It would have to be complete, Mr. Fraser?— 
A. Yes, it would have to be complete. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. What value would there be to anybody having an inspection of private 
terminals where you let them do as they like? There is nothing to be gained, is 
there?—A. No, if you let the private terminals take in only off grades, you 
might require supervision at the private terminals in the interior. 

Q. That would be very small anyway. It is just simply an inspection of 
every car that comes in, that is all. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Supposing you attempt to prevent private terminals from taking in 
straight grades? What would you be up against in the case of a line company 
that had elevators out through the country, sending their own grain to their 
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own terminals?—A. They would have to become public elevators. That is the 
only way it could be handled. 
Q. There are many small line companies that would not have terminals? 


Hon. Mr. Dunnine: Not many now. I would certainly withdraw any 
suggestion of supervision of binning in public terminals in the light of your 
evidence, Mr. Fraser, as to what you are now doing with respect to the weigh 
up. I think that what you are now doing in connection with the weigh up 
effectively disposes of the supervising of binning in public terminals. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. As I understand you, Mr. Fraser, when you say interior private terminals 
that would be at points like Moose Jaw, Saskatoon, and so on; that is what you 
mean by that?—A. Yes. Of course, you have quite a number of privately 
owned mixing houses throughout the west. I do not know whether supervision 
would have to be given to those or not. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 


Q. The stuff that goes out of them has to pass inspection at Winnipeg?— 
Re VES. 

Q. Do they get inspection at the door of their own plant in every case?— 
A. The inspection is given in the Winnipeg office. 

Q. You do not give them inspection at the point unless it is an inspection 
point?—A. At inspection points. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Mr. Fraser, there is a question that has been of some worry to me dur- 
ing the past year or two. Our grain is supposed to go out of Canada on the cer- 
tificate of Fort William?—A. Yes. 

Q. In the transfer of our grain through our railway elevator at Port Col- 
Pe there is no incentive there to degrade it?—-A. No, I would say that is 
right. 

Q. If the grain goes through our general channels of Canadian outlet to 
Montreal, there is no reinspection of Canadian grain at Montreal, the certificate 
must be taken from the head of the lakes. You have no right to re-inspect at 
Montreal, although you keep a sample of every cargo; so that if complaint is 
made, reference may be made to that sample to see how that sample compares 
with the original certificate at the head of the lakes?—A. Yes. 

Q. I think that that is very good protection. But I want to ask you this 
more important question. I do not think myself that through our own regular 
channels, that through our railway elevator at Port Colborne, and so forth, 
there is any of our grain being degraded till it gets to the seaboard. But, when 
shipment of grain go to a terminal elevator in Buffalo the American Customs 
officer, I am informed, breaks the seal of the car and permits the entry of that 
grain into a terminal at Buffalo, it is supposed to be in bond?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then he checks it out again into a car for New York, but he has no con- 
trol whatever of the grain while it is in the terminal at Buffalo, has he?— | 
A. That is the Customs officer. 

Q. The Customs officer?—A. No, I do not believe he does, Mr. Malcolm. 

Q. So that our Canadian western grain, on a certificate from Fort William, 
is lying in a Buffalo elevator without any control, particularly as to its internal 
movement of in that house, by the American Customs authorities?—A. That is 
correct. 

Q. And certainly no control by the Canadian Government Inspector because 
you cannot be on foreign soil. Now, you will admit with me, Mr. Fraser, that 
while there is no incentive for a Canadian transfer house like that at Port Col- 
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borne, for instance, for doing anything wrong with our grain, there is an incen- 
tive for a Buffalo house to do something wrong, of 42 cents a bushel?—A. Yes, 
that might give him some cause for— 

Q. For a desire to get some of the wheat and substitute something else?— 
A. Yes, that is possible. 

Q. Supposing some of that grain is shipped back by canal sized boats, to 
Montreal, and then reshipped to Britain from there, or supposing that grain still 
stays out of your hands and goes into a sealed car to’ New York from Buffalo, 
how much could that grain be tampered with by the subtraction of a percentage 
of it and by the substitution therefor of a percentage of American grain of lower 
grade, or lower milling value, without it being detected in Montreal?—A. The 
percentage would be small. 

Q. Would it be four per cent?—A. Well, it would all depend on the nature 
of the American wheat that had been mixed in. 

Q. Even although there is a very strong sentiment—and always has been— 
expressed in this Parliament against reinspection at Montreal, do you not agree 
with me, Mr. Fraser, that, where grain passes through a foreign terminal, rein- 
spection should be made at Montreal?—A. Yes, I have felt that way for some- 
time, Mr. Malcolm, that grain arriving in that manner should be reinspected 
before it is allowed into the elevators at Montreal. 

Q. There is a possible chance of our western certified grain passing through 
Buffalo, to be degraded at Buffalo, but we have no way at the present time 
of checking whether it has been degraded or not?—A. That is right. 


By Hon. Mr. Dunning: 

Q. How much of our grain passes through Buffalo en route to Montreal; 
that is, how much grain is involved in this?—A. Quite a large quantity at times 
goes through Buffalo. 

Q. Because of congestion at Port Colborne, or what is the reason?—A. 
Yes, partly that, on account of congestion at the Canadian lake ports. 

Q. I did not think that very much went by boat from Buffalo to Mont- 
real?—A. At times quite a lot. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. That might particularly be brought about by the American boats being 
allowed to carry from a Canadian port to an American port?—A. They can take 
from Fort William to Buffalo, and from Buffalo to Montreal. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Have you heard of any complaints, Mr. Fraser, of mixing taking place 
in Montreal?—A. Of western grain? 

Q. Yes?—A. That is, grain going out on western certificate? 

Q. Yes?—A. None whatever. When I say that, two claims have been 
settled on account of an error that occurred in loading. 

Q. Have you heard of any complaints in regard to mixing of Kota wheats 
and barley and rye at Montreal?—A. Not into western Canada grain. There 
is no mixing of other grains into western Canadian grain that is carrying a 
western Canadian certificate out of Montreal. 

Q. We had representations made to us here in this Committee that western 
Canada is trying to produce a high quality Durum wheat. Durum wheat is 
being grown now in large quantities in western Canada in certain districts that 
are subject to rust, and they are trying to produce a high quality Durum wheat, 
and we have representations made to us here that the Americans are producing 
a lower quality Durum wheat, many varieties of it, I believe, and that they 
are shipping a lot of that through Montreal and mixing it with our higher class 
Durum wheat there. Have you heard of any such complaints?—A. Yes. Such 
mixing is taking place at Montreal. 
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By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. But not with higher grade Durum from western Canada?—A. The grades 
that are so used in this mix are the low grade Durums, barley and rye. 

Hon. Mr. Matcoum: With regard to this whole subject, for Mr. Lucas’ 
information I would like to say that I have just recently had a memorandum 
prepared of the situation, existing in Montreal, for the benefit of the Commit- 
tee, I do not think that I could do better than put the memorandum on record in 
the evidence. (Memorandum printed in appendix.) 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. The situation, as I understand it, is that: there is no mixing at all, Mr. 
Fraser, of high grade wheats?—A. No. 

Q. There is no Canadian firm at the present time doing any mixing at 
Montreal?—A. That is what I understand. 

Q. The only mixing at Montreal is the mixing of low grade Durums, with 
American wheat. There is issued at Montreal a certificate, provided for in the 
Act, by the eastern Inspection Division, for American wheat going out of Mont- 
real?—A. Yes. 

Q. It was formerly sent out as American wheat. The American officials 
objected to this grain being called American grain because it was mixed with a 
low grade Canadian grain. They said it was not a fair representation of American 
grain?—A. That is right. 

Q. Then you adopted an open certificate?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which, in my opinion—and I think in yours too—would better be 
described as an admixture of Canadian and American wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. These shipments mostly reached the macaroni trade on the Continent, 
and the buyers knew its composition. The open certificate is, I think, the 
certificate that has recently been complained of for the first time?—A. That is 
right. 

Hon. Mr. Maucoutm: I think we should have Mr. Bowen give evidence. 
Mr. Bowen contends that he has helped the Canadian producer of low grade 
Durum to find a market in this manner. In every instance Durum wheat 
going through Montreal would otherwise have gone via New York and Buffalo 
and been mixed there. The owners had better freight rates by shipping to 
Montreal. They also brought their American grain to Montreal and mixed a 
quantity of the lower grade Canadian Durums, for export. This memorandum 
fairly well covers the situation. The memorandum is of value, but when we 
hear Mr. Bowen we will get fuller representation. 


The Acting CHairMAN: The situation that was presented to us by the 
Manitoba pool was that our Durums were being mixed with low grade American 
Durums. [I think I am right in stating that. 

Mr. Lucas: That was the impression I got. 


Hon. Mr. Matcoum: I think you will find, Mr. Lucas, that that is not the 
situation. 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): This is Mr. McPhail giving evidence, at 
page 1, of the Minutes of Evidence, Volume No. 1: 

Now, the first is the eliminating of mixing in the port of Montreal. 

It is known, and it is denied, that the practice of mixing is carried on 

in the port of Montreal in connection with barley, rye, and Durum wheat. 

Now, according to my information, and according to any information 

we have as organizations, there is no mixing carried on in connection 

with our hard spring western wheat. The mixing is carried on between 

barley and Durum wheat with American grain that is shipped through 
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the port of Montreal to Europe. We know that that is illegal, and I 
think it is acknowledged that the practice is, at the present time, illegal. 
We simply want to have the law enforced in order to prohibit all mixing 
because we find it affects the sale of our grain—Durums, rye and barley 
—in the markets of Europe. 


The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, April 23, at 11 a.m. 


FILED BY THE HON. MR. MALCOLM 
MEMORANDUM RE GRAIN HANDLING AT PORT OF MONTREAL 


(See Supplementary Statement at Page 505 post) 


1. All Western grown Manitoba spring wheat received in the port of Mont- 
real is binned separately according to grade. The identity of the grades of such 
grain is preserved by separate binning and is shipped out in accordance with 
orders received from the shippers, owners or agents. 


2. During the past six or eight years an additional market has been secured 
for considerable quantities of low grade Canadian grain which was found 
difficult to market under the classifications given it by Western cextificates. 
The method adopted has been to permit the owner of the low-grade Canadian 
grain to export it with American grains. 


3. The Canadian low-grade grains referred to are:— 


Durum Amber No. 3 C.W.—No. 4—No. 5 rejected and tough. 
Barley No. 4 sample. Tough. Rejected. 

Oats No. 1 Feed, No. 2 Feed. Rejected. 

Rye No. 3 C.W. Tough. Sample and rejected. 


4. This method of disposing of the low-grades so mentioned has been granted 
to U.S. shippers who purchase the grain at the head of the lakes and who have the 
option of disposing of the grain so purchased in this way at Buffalo or New York. 
It is understood that their reasons for shipping through Montreal are:— 

(a) That it is the cheaper route. 

(b) Sometimes they cannot get a sufficient quantity of these off-grades in 

the United States. 


_5. The Eastern Standards Board fixes the standard samples each year for 
United States grain and composite parcels of grain are shipped out on standards 
so fixed. 


6. When the shipment is entirely of United States grain it is shipped out on 
a certificate stating (Canada Grain Act Sec. 97) :— 


“This grain is of United States production and is inspected to standard 
samples selected by the Grain Standards Board appointed by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners for Canada under the Canada Grain Act.” 


7. The composite shipments have been going out on the “OPEN CERTI- 
FICATE” which reads in part as follows:— 

“This grain is inspected to standard samples selected by the Grain 

Standards Board for the Eastern Inspection Division appointed by the 


Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada under the Canada Grain 
Act.” 
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8. The following quantities of the various low-grade grains of Canadian 
origin and United States grains that have been shipped from Montreal from 
April 1, 1928, to December 31, 1928, and from St. John and Halifax from Decem- 
ber 1, 1928, to March 19, 1929:— 


Montreal: 
Bushels. 
nnn ss ee oe e.g. BR 18,804,511 
eee M ee te a ee 68,680,106 
uN ee ec Se 346,850 
een eeOeM ee ee a nil 
ot. JOnn: 
ee eM ee. fl. 3 62 G00 
Roreenen 6 Oe See Sk. ak 215,349 
ECMeet oe ee CA... «s a. «sd GS 
Halifax: 
MGM, MOE 6) i a te 482,172 + 
reir ae PR wk BS 506,825 


9. The reason for issuing such open certificate is that in the opinion of the 
inspection department and the Board of Grain Commissioners, there has been no 
dependable market for these lower grades in Canada nor of themselves is there a 
market in Europe. With the addition however, of United States grain, the total 
is brought up to standard as set by the Eastern Standards Board. 


10. No grain inspected in the West is re-inspected in Montreal except such 
grain as may have gone out of condition as provided for in the Grain Act. 


11. Although it is not required or stipulated in the Act, the inspection depart- 
ment has thought it advisable to retain samples of out-going higher grade 
cargoes of Western grain, retaining these samples until danger of complaint of 
the cargo has passed. 


12. In the opinion of the inspection department a certificate should be 
provided in the Act to cover shipments composed of American and Canadiar 
grains. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE AND COMMERCE, 
April 19, 1929. 
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HovuskE oF CoMMONS, 


Turspay, April 23, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at. 
11.00 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Kay, presiding. 


The Cuatrman: On Friday Mr. J. D. Fraser was giving evidence and 
is to-day again before the Committee. Are there any further questions to be 
asked of Mr. Fraser? 


JAMES D. Fraser recalled. 


Mr. Coorz: Mr. Chairman, at the last meeting of the Committee I com- 
menced asking certain questions of Mr. Fraser, in regard to the grading of 
wheat; before I got through we switched off on to the question of mixing. I 
would like to suggest that we make sure that we are through with the question 
of mixing before I attempt to get Mr. Fraser to elucidate on the question of 
the grading of wheat. I am prepared to ask further about the grading of wheat, 
if the Committee are through with the question of mixing, but I want to be 
sure that everything is through on that subject, if possible. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. If I remember rightly, when we finished we were dealing with this 
question; it was suggested, I believe, by Mr. Campbell that the matter of 
inspection or supervision of binning in public elevators might be largely 
obviated by the practice of the Chief Inspector in causing public elevators, 
when they found an overage of No. 1 Northern, to send it out as No. 2; and 
of No. 2, to send it out as No. 3, and so on. In that connection, I would like 
to ask if Mr. Fraser is reasonably sure that the government is getting all the 
overages to which they are entitled; and also has he ever had notice that over- 
ages are sent cut by the underground channel as screenings, or mixed with 
screenings?—A. I believe that the government is getting the proportion to 
which they are entitled of the overages; of late years, I do not think any of 
the public elevators are trying to get away with wheat in their screenings. 
‘When screenings are loaded out we sample them, the same as we do with 
other grain, and make a separation to determine what is in it; and if there 
is any proportion of domestic grain in it, we would make those cars CC for 
the domestic grain. We have never had to do that for a number of years. 


Q. Were you ever notified of an attempt to get rid of No. 2 wheat from 
Vancouver port by mixing it with screenings?—A. Of course we have found 
a few cars that have had wheat in them, but we always make the separation 
and note amount. A car like that would be graded Elevator Screenings CC 
so much wheat; and our records would show that. The elevators may have 
made that attempt; I am not aware of their having made the attempt; but 
we have found a few cars with domestic grain in them, which we have 
marked CC. 
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Q. This is the case of a car with forty per cent of wheat in it. The cars 
were sealed and it was found, when the seals were broken, that the wheat was 
there, or from twenty to forty per cent of No. 2 wheat.—A. I do not remember 
any such instance. Of course we have had cars which we have sampled before 
they were sealed up, in which we have found domestic grain, and have marked 
them CC. I do not remember of any case in which we have found grain that 
we had not found in the first place. 


Q. Some years ago there was an agitation about slides in the bottom of 
bins. Is it not a pretty difficult task for an inspector to examine the bottom 
of bins to see their condition—A. In all public elevators the binning is examined 
very closely to find that there are no bins into which they can slide stuff where 
it should not go. In the past we did find one or two such bins, but that matter 
has been corrected. 


Q. It would seem to boil down to this, that if there is no underground 
channel by which they can get rid of the overage, your method would be 
effective?—A. I do not think there are underground channels of that nature 
to get away with it. The spouting of any elevator can be checked up to see 
that it is right, and that such spouting is not in existence or is not being used, 
at all events, by locking them up. 


Q. It was stated in your former evidence that it was most difficult to 
supervise the binning of public elevators. With the recommendation of the 
Saskatchewan Grain Commission that the Boards be empowered to cancel the 
license of any elevator manager, would it not be possible for an inspector to 
check up from time to time to see if a public terminal elevator were mixing, 
and use that power, holding it over his head, so that if they found one that 
would desist they could cancel his license? Do you not think that would be 
pretty effective in stopping mixing in public elevators?—A. Of course we would 
require full supervision. You could not do it by part time, but you would have 
to do it all the time if you wished to do it at all. Supervision, along with what 
is applied to-day to public elevators, would no doubt stop any possible chance 
of mixing. I do not know that the Committee fully understands the method 
which is employed at the present time in public terminals. In the first place 
public elevators are weighed up each year by the weighing department under 
the Board of Grain Commissioners. The weighing department go into an 
elevator and seal all the bins, and then they start with one bin and transfer it 
through the scale and weigh it back into another bin; and then start on a 
second bin, and so on, until they have finishhed with the whole of the elevator. 
When they have finished their weigh-up they make a statement showing the 
amount of each grade in bushels in the elevator. From these amounts are 
deducted the amount of outstanding warehouse receipts for each grade. Now 
that will show either a surplus or a shortage in each grade. Then that state- 
ment is forwarded to me for adjustment. I make the elevator apply, the higher 
grade on the lower, if there is a shortage on the lower; and that works all the 
way down. For instance, a shortage in No. 2 and No. 3 Northern, and an 
overage in No. 1, I would make them apply the No. 1 overage on 2 and 3, or 
on tough—one. 

Q. Is the quarter of one per cent which they are allowed pretty well spread 
over the various grades?—A. If the overages are in the higher grades, that 
would come out of the higher grades. 

Q. What I wish to ask you is from memory. Could you tell whether it 
is usually in the higher grades?—A. Usually when the bulk of our grain is in 
the higher grades, it is in the higher grades. For instance, in the last two or 
three years, in which we have had very little No. 1 Northern, there would be 
no overage in the No. 1 Northern; it would be in lower grades. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. With regard to the penalty and the issuing of a license, do you think 
it would be well to have a penalty which would cancel the license rather than 
having a fine?—A. That is a matter which is under the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners. 

Q. In some cases probably a good substantial fine would be better than 
cancelling a license, because space is often needed for the storage of grain? 
A. Yes, that is right. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. In the case of overage it is the practice for the government to take all 
over a quarter of one per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. But they are not able to collect that?—A. I understand that there was 
some trouble in collecting it, but that they have collected it from some elevators 
at least. 

Q. But they have not collected it from others?—A. That may be so, I am 
not familiar enough with that to be able to answer your question intelligently. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. There was some suggestion that the Government public elevator had to 
go. What would happen to it?-A. It would have to become a private elevator. 
I do not know what the government would do. 

Q. You would not like to be the operator running a government private 
terminal?—A. No, I would not. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. Is there any attempt to keep the outturn of a public and a private 
terminal separate when going to the market?—A. None, whatever. 

Q. How would it be possible to keep up the standard?—A. They will be 
mixed up en route; there will not be a great deal of difference between the out- 
turn of a private and the outturn from a public elevator,—not sufficient to make 
any difference in shipments. 

Q. There was a suggestion of the two standards, and that was in my mind? 
—A. Of course the standard for the public elevators is the minimum for the 
grade. It is very infrequent that they will ship out down to that minimum; 
they might get a carload but they would not get a cargo out, for instance. 


Ba Mi Koss: 


Q. In connection with the mixing, I was not here while all the discussion 
was on and do not know what discussion went on because we have not got the 
evidence yet. In your opinion, if there were no mixing allowed in the straight 
grades, would it be possible to make a few grades to cover all the wheat that 
came in that was No Grade now? That is, for either Tough, Damp, Smutty 
or any wheat that had to be conditioned?—-A. That is really off grades? 

Q. Yes, could you make grades to carry that, without making too many 
separate grades?—A. I think it would be possible. 

Q. Say six grades of straight grade wheat, and then a certain number of 
off-grade wheat that had to be conditioned?—A. That would be possible, of 
course. In the past we have graded almost every feature of those off-grades, 
and named them, so that the shipper would get the benefit if there was any 
benefit to him. That might be changed and those grades reduced to six, or 
eight, or ten anyway at the most, instead of forty or fifty. 
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By Mr. Coote: 


Q. At the last meeting of the Committee, Mr. Fraser, you dealt with the 
definition for No. 1 Northern wheat, and I would like to ask you now if you 
will take the definition for No. 2 Northern and advise the Committee just 
how you make up the sample which is used for the official grading of the No. 2 
Northern for each year, and whether you use the definition given here in 
Section 94 as a guide in making up the sample, if you will be good enough 
to do that?—A. In making up the standard sample for No. 2 Northern, we 
are of course guided by the definition for that grade in the Act. ‘The definition, 
in the first place, says, “Shall consist of hard red spring wheat equal in value 
to Marquis wheat.” The value of any variety of wheat of course has got to 
be determined by a milling and baking test prior to the placing of a grade by 
the Inspection Department. We do not do any milling or baking, and we 
have to have that work done by the laboratory at Winnipeg and possibly by 
some outside places, to determine the real value of any new variety of wheat. 
After the quality of the new variety is determined by milling and baking we 
then determine whether it is entitled to go into for instance No. 1 Northern; 
if not into No..1 Northern, then into No. 2 Northern. If it is found to be a 
quality good enough to be in No. 2 Northern it is placed there as well as 
Marquis wheat. ¢ 

Now it says, ‘Shall be reasonably sound,” and that of course could be 
interpreted in different ways by different people. I would interpret that as 
that No. 2 Northern may carry slight damage of bran frost, slightly immature, 
some badly bleached, and some shrunken wheat. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Any sprouts?—A. Odd sprouts; possibly a small proportion of rea- 
sonably heavily frozen or immature wheat, green. The percentage of these 
defects is pretty hard to fix. It depends on the quality of the sample you are 
examining. It might be all hard red wheat, or it might be partly hard red 
wheat and partly starchy. All hard red wheat will carry a higher percentage 
of slightly damaged than starchy wheat. So that it is a difficult matter to 
determine in percentages just what would go into Two Northern; but roughly 
I would place the amount around ten per cent of these defects. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. What percentage of piebald kernels would No. 2 contain?—A. Fifty- 
five per cent. Now, that covers the first half of the definition for Two 
Northern. The latter half allows softer varieties of Red Spring Wheat to go 
into Two Northern. It requires a heavier wheat and a higher percentage of 
red kernels. Such as Preston, Stanley, Huron and other varieties about the 
same value are allowed into Two Northern when they are fairly sound and 
ripe. The latter portion, I estimate, should not carry quite as high a percent- 
age of damaged kernels as is contained in the first part of this definition. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Might I ask you there, Mr. Fraser, do your inspectors have any diffi- 
culty in distinguishing varieties?—A. At times, yes. There are some varieties 
that are quite readily distinguished. There are others that it is a difficult 
matter to distinguish, especially if they have been subjected to rain or snow 
and are bleached. 

Q. Could you write a definition for “reasonably sound” which might be 
incorporated in the Grain Act, Mr. Fraser?—A. The only way I see that that 
might be done is by placing it in the form of percentages, Mr. Coote. Any 
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other definition, any other wording, would be just as bad as “reasonably 
sound.” I think the only way to definitely find out would be by percentages, 
and that would be a rather hard matter. ie 

Q. Do you think it could be done?—A. Well, it might be done. Whether 
it would be an improvement on the present term or not, I am doubtful. 


By Mr. Brown: 
Q. Would the difficulty be that you are not always dealing with the same 
kind?—A.. Yes. 
Q. That the grade varieties would be difficult to explain in percentages ?— 
A. Yes, it is not only the percentage of damage; it is the degree of damage, the 
degree of immaturity that enters into rt as well. 


Bye Mar caates, 


Q. This Committee has dealt with several bills in the last few years with 
regard to the grading of other agricultural products, and as far as I remember, 
in nearly every case, there were several definitions placed in the Act. I have 
one before me which happens to be a bill in regard to the grading of root 
vegetables. There is a definition for “sound” in that Bill. Their definition 
for other terms that are used in describing vegetables would not apply to 
wheat. It seems to me from the standpoint of the producer, particularly, that 
if the samples on which the wheat is graded are set to comply with the defini- 
tions in this section, that term “reasonably sound” really ought to be defined 
in some way in the Act. If not, I think you will admit this, that so far as 
the producer is concerned it looks like very loose language?—A. You will find 
that the same term “reasonably sound” is used in Two Northern and in Three 
Northern. I would take it that “reasonably sound” in Three Northern does 
not mean exactly the same as “reasonably sound” in Two Northern. 

Q. Then, Mr. Fraser, could we dispense with those words ‘reasonably 
sound” and get a definition for Two Northern that would be more satisfactory 
and would be of more value to the producer when he was trying to make up 
his mind as to what grade should be given to his own product, one that would 
be of more value to the country buyer of wheat than the present definition? 
—A. I believe that is possible Mr. Coote; but I would not care to attempt to 
give you one at the present time. 

Q. I think the first meaning of damaged wheat which you mentioned in 
connection with No. 2 would be bran frosted wheat. Would it be possible, 
Mr. Fraser, to make up type samples of frosted wheat, one of which of course, 
would be bran frosted wheat which might go into No. 2?—A. I believe that 
would be possible, Mr. Coote, all right. 

Q. If that were done, and those samples were made available to all grain 
buyers, would that not be of considerable advantage to them when they come 
to grade wheat out of a country point?—A. Well, I do not know whether it 
would be an advantage in every instance. The sample that might be made 
up might not be representative of the wheat in very many districts. In the 
first place, it would be a composite sample made up from different sections of 
the country, and would not exactly represent the grain at any one point close 
enough to be really a good guide to a buyer. 

Q. Mr. Fraser, have you any idea of the percentage of western wheat that 
is sold as what we call, street wheat?—A. No, I have no idea of the quantity. 

Q. Well, the statement has been made, some time past—it may not be 
true now—that as much as fifty per cent, sometimes, was handled as street 
wheat. Do you know whether that would be approximately correct?—A. No, 
I could not tell you. 
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Q. At any rate, it is quite a large percentage?—A. I believe so. It has 
been in the past. 

Q. All street wheat must be graded by the country buyer; is that not 
correct?—A. Yes. I would expect so. 

Q. Now, do you think that under the present system of grading the country 
buyer is really in a position to place the proper grade on the wheat when it is 
brought in by the farmer; and in answering that question will you tell the 
Committee just what the country buyer has to guide him in the grading of that 
wheat?—A. Of course, I could not tell the Committee what the country buyer 
has, because I have nothing whatever to do with the country buyers. I under- 
stand that they are furnished with samples by the heads of their firms, but 
what the samples are I have no idea. I have nothing to do with the country 
buyers. 

Q. I think you said to the Committee the other day that in your opinion 
the amount of wheat which is now made up in the standard samples would 
not be sufficient to furnish samples to all the country buyers in Western Canada? 
—A. Yes, that is so, Mr. Coote. 

Q. It would seem that these men are not furnished—at least they are not 
all furnished with any of those samples?—A. I think that is right too, Mr. 
Coote. 

Q. Do you think it would be advisable that those country buyers should 
have something on which they could give a fairly correct estimate of the grade 
of the wheat which they are buying as street wheat?—A. I believe they should 
have something to base their judgment on. 

Q. Then, Mr. Fraser, what, in your opinion, would be the best way of 
furnishing standard samples to them—samples which we now make up; or 
by endeavouring to give a fairly definite statement of the different types of 
wheat which could go into the various grades?—A. I believe a statement giving 
the various types and percentages of damage, if it is feasible, would be the 
better way. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. If you put in the percentages, do you not think it would have a tend- 
ency to make the mixing houses see that it did enter up to that percentage? 
—A.It makes it possible for them to do that. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Do you think the mixing houses are putting out anything now that 
does not contain about all the damage that could go into all those grades?—A. 
Some of the mixing houses are putting out pretty fair shipments, Mr. Coote. 

Q. If you can find some way of preventing mixing that objection need 
not enter into the consideration?—A. No, that is quite right. 

Q. I have here a circular. It was issued in the year 1924, and it is headed 
“Tnterpretation of the Canada Grain Act, and Standards as set by the Grain 
Standards Board.” Then it goes on to give the definitions of these grades in 
much more complete language than is given by the Grain Act. Do you know 
whether that was issued by your office; or are such circulars ever issued by your 
office?—A. No, this’is not issued from our office, Mr. Coote, at all. I do not 
know where that would be issued from. 

Q. Have you seen that circular, or, rather similar circulars, at all?—A. 


Not that I remember. This must be a pretty old circular because I see the 


weight of No. 3 Northern is fifty-six pounds. 
Q. Yes, it is dated 1924. You will see the date on the top—A. The weight 


now is fifty-seven pounds. 
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Q. I wanted to know whether this emanated from your office?—A. No. 
We have never issued any such statements as that from our office. 

Q. Do you issue any statements of any kind for the guidance of your 
own inspectors, or for the guidance of buyers?—A. We never issue anything 
for the guidance of buyers. We issued instructions at times for our inspection 
officers at outside points; but we never put the percentage of damaged grain 
allowable in One, Two or Three Northern in any instructions. 

Q. Do you state the amount of foreign grains that could go into these 
different grades?—A. Yes, we give them information along that line. 

Q. Is that information given to anybody else except your inspectors? I 
mean, is it issued to the trade?—A. No, we only issue that to our own inspectors. 

Q. Is there any objection to anyone else securing that information? I 
mean, do you attempt to keep it for the use of your own staff entirely, and is 
there any objection to anyone else having access to it?—A. We do not attempt 
to make it secret. It is for our own officers. It is issued for their benefit and 
with the object of keeping the work more uniform at the different points. 

Q. Well, could you give a definition somewhat similar to this, perhaps a 
little more complete, by your office each fall which might be available to the 
public and to anyone who would apply for it, and which might be supplied, 
we will say, to country elevators and thus be available for the guidance of 
country buyers and of producers as well?—-A. Anything of that nature that 
might be issued would have to come through the Board of Grain Commission- 
ers. It could not come through the Inspection Department. 

Q. Well, it would have to be made up by your Department, it seems to 
me?—A. Possibly we would have to assist in making it up. 

Q. Do you take any instructions from the Board of Grain Commissioners 
in regard to the setting of grades?—A. No, none whatever. 

Q. They do not attempt to supervise your work in that connection?— 
A. Not in the establishing of grades, no; or in the grading. 

Q. As a matter of fact, I understand they do not pretend to know any- 
thing about it?—-A. I do not know whether they are required to do so or not. 

Q. That last question may not have been fair. Do you consider you are 
under the jurisdiction of the Board?—-A. Certainly. 

Q. The reason I asked that question is that a few years ago I had an 
experience with one of the Commissioners when we were examining the stan- 
dards of two years and comparing one with the other. He said that in his 
opinion there was a difference of about one grade between these two standards 
for the two different years, and then he said to me, ‘“‘ What can I do about it?” 
I am just trying to find out from you whether he could do anything about it 
or not, or whether the setting of those standards is absolutely in the hands of 
the Chief Inspector?—A. I would say that it is in the hands of the Chief In- 
spector, according to the Grain Act. 

Q. That is the way you would interpret the Act?—-A. That is the way 1 
would interpret the Act. 

Q. Now, Mr. Fraser, I think it was three years ago when either yourself 
or one of the Board of Grain Commissioners when asked a question regarding 
the possibility of setting each fall a more complete definition of the grades and 
having it sent out to the country elevators—I think either you or one of the 
Commissioners said that that could be done, and, as'a matter of fact, an 
attempt would be made to do that in the next year. Do you remember whether 
that has ever been done?—A. Ii is the first I have ever heard of it, Mr. Coote. 
It must have been one of the Commissioners who made that statement. It has 
not been done as far as I am aware. 

Q. Now, Mr. Fraser, I would like to ask you if you would deal with a 
definition for No. 3 Northern in somewhat the same way that you did for No. 2 
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Northern? Just advise the Committee what wheat can go into No. 3 Northern 
and how that standard sample for No. 3 is made up—A. The Three Northern 
is a different proposition altogether from the One and Two; it is the dumping 
ground really for the higher qualities of our wheat. It. is a very broad grade; 
that is from the top to the bottom there is a big margin. 


Mr. Garuanp (Bow River): Hear! Hear! 


Witness: One of the difficulties in dealing with this Three Northern grade 
is that it may be wheat which is hard and vitreous, or it may be wheat prac- 
tically all starchy. The percentage of damage that would be allowed in that 
hard vitreous sample probably would not be allowed at all in the Starchy 
sample. Cars of wheat that have been graded Three Northern when composed 
of hard vitreous kernels containing as high as thirty to thirty-five per cent of 
slight frost damage. Cars have been cut out of Three Northern, being soft 
and starchy, with seven or eight per cent of damage, green, badly frozen stuff. 
So that is about the margin between the top and the bottom of Three Northern. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. You take into consideration what is left of the good stuff rather than 
the damaged?—-A. You take into consideration the quality of the good stuff, 
as much as the damage contained in Three Northern. 


By Mr. Millar: . 

Q. I would like to ask a question in regard to One, Two and Three. Is any 
consideration given in practice to a grade that is separated into perhaps three 
factors, three specifications for that grade, supposing it falls slightly below 
One. It might have a surplus of hard red vitreous kernels, and it might have 
a greater weight per bushel, but in the next requirement it might fall slightly 
below. Is any consideration given to that?—A. Yes, just as much as I have 
mentioned. If it is hard, vitreous and heavy wheat it will carry a larger per- 
centage of damaged kernels than a softer starchy sample would. 

Q. Does that mean that sometimes such a car—knowing that it is all graded 
within the minimum of a certain grade—it is placed in that grade notwithstand- 
ing the fact that it falls down in one particular?—A. Well, I would not say 
if it was below the minimum of the grade that it would be placed in it, Mr. 
Millar, but it would certainly be given the benefit of any doubt as to its being 
equal to that grade or not, where the poorer quality of wheat would not be 
given that benefit. 

Q. In that case, would it not follow that certain cars that were very high 
in three requirements and fell a little in one would be placed in a grade, say, 
No. 2, whereas it really is in value superior to some cars of a higher grade?— 
A. Of course, I would not like to acknowledge that. It would be acknowledg- 
ing errors in grading, if it is considered equal to One, it is graded One. 

Q. It is rather a weakness in the system?—A. Yes, if that had been taking 
place, it would be. If it is considered equal to One, it would be placed in One 
even if the defects were there in a greater percentage than is the usual thing. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


_ Q. Mr. Fraser, why is No. 3 called the Inspector’s grade? It is some- 
times spoken of that way?—A. Well, I really could not tell. I have not heard 
it described that way. 

Q. You have heard it?—A. I may have. 


By Mr. Millar: 


_ Q. Did you ever hear it called the mixers’ grade?—A. Of course, there 
are all kinds of terms applied to it. I may have heard them, but if I have, I 
have forgotten. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. It says in No. 1 that it shall contain sixty per cent of hard red vitreous 
kernels and that No. 2 shall contain forty-five per cent of hard red vitreous 
kernels. Do you think it would be an advantage if you said in No. 3 what 
percentage of hard red vitreous kernels it should contain?—A. Yes, I think it 
should be there. 

Q. Twenty-five or thirty-five per cent?—A. I would say twenty-five. 

Q. Do you think it would be out of the way to divide the definition of 
No. 3 into two parts, and have it divided into hard red spring wheat, and softer 
varieties?—A. Well it might be advisable. As it is, it allows both these varie- 
ties in it. 

Q. Do you think it would be wise to widen the definition and say what 
percentage of hard red vitreous kernels it should contain and later on, describe 
it as it does in No. 2; give a bigger weight per bushel and a bigger percentage, 
and call for the softer varieties’ of spring wheat in a definite percentage, or 
purer varieties or cleaner varieties than it does at the present time, the same 
as in No. 2, or would you be satisfied to put in the percentage of hard red 
vitreous kernels?—A. The only difference you could make would be between 
hard red varieties and the softer varieties. You might allow the softer varieties 
of wheat in when heavier and a higher percentage of red kernels and probably 
sounder than wheat of the better varieties or the harder wheat. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 
Q. You are talking of the milling varieties of wheat?—A. This will be 
all red spring wheat varieties. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Suppose you said as in No. 2 “ No. 2 spring wheat shall be sound and 
reasonably clean weighing not less than 58 pounds to a bushel.” Could that 
be done?—A. Yes. That might be done. 

Q. There would be two parts. One would be equal to Marquis, and thirty- 
five per cent of vitreous kernels?—A. That might be a good idea. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. You will notice it says, “ No. 2 Manitoba Northern Wheat shall con- 
sist of hard red spring wheat, equal in value to Marquis wheat.” Would you 
kindly tell me what varieties you consider hard red spring wheat, and what 
varieties you consider soft spring wheat. 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): That is the point. 

Wirness: That is the point. I think I have a note of that here. We have 
Marquis, Kitchener, Ruby, Red Fife, Early Triumph, Red Bobs, Early Red 
Fife, Renfrew, Prelude, Blue Stem, and Reward—all are graded into One North- 
ern, and possibly Garnet Wheat. If the experiments that are being made this 
summer indicate that it should go there, it will be placed there. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Would you consider those hard red spring wheats?—A. Yes. 

Q. The term is used here in connection with No. 2, “hard red spring wheat” 
and “soft varieties” of red spring wheat. I would like to know if you possibly 
can tell us what are the soft varieties?7—A. The varieties I have mentioned are 
what we call hard. The soft ones would include Stanley, Purcie, Red Club 
Huron, Preston, Brown Head, Ceres, Kota, Vermilion, and Parker’s Marquis. 
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By Mr. Campbell: 

Q. Are they not varied according to the districts in which they are grown? 
Even Fyfe might be a soft wheat if it was grown in a bushy district’—A. It 
is still a hard red variety. The first list that I mentioned are all hard red 
varieties of wheat. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. The others are red only?—A. The others are red only. We call them the 
softer varieties. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Blue Stem. Do you consider that a hard variety?—-A. It is A-One 
wheat. There is really none grown to-day. At one time we had quite a 
lot, but it has disappeared. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. That was one of the best kinds of American hard wheat?—A. It was 
one of the best. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. I remember growing what was sold us for Blue Stem wheat one year, and 
it was white wheat?—A. Blue Stem is a red wheat, a hard red wheat. 

Q. Coming back to Manitoba Three Northern, will you tell the Committee 
about this? You will notice the definition is very broad:—‘‘No. 3 Manitoba 
Northern Wheat shall consist of red spring wheat varieties which are excluded 
from the preceding grades on account of damage; shall be reasonably sound and 
reasonably clean, of fair milling quality, weighing not less than fifty-seven 
pounds to the bushel, and may contain Amber or Red Durum, singly or in 
combination up to 3 per cent.” Just how far does wheat have to go before you 
feel you are justified in excluding it for No. 3?—A. That is where the difficulty 
comes in, Mr. Coote, in describing it in words—in describing the degree of 
damage that may be allowed in a No. 3 Northern. It has been judged in the 
past on a visual examination, and custom has really placed the value on No. 
3 Northern. I would say, as I mentioned a while ago, that Three Northern of 
all-hard red wheat may carry as high as thirty or thirty-five per cent of slightly 
damaged wheat, and that percentage would be lower according to the severity of 
damage down to possibly eight or ten per cent for green and badly frozen 
wheat. 

Q. Could you tell us from the definition which is given here why you say 
that not more than thirty per cent of damage can be allowed?—A. I did not 
say that there could not be more. I say it is quite possible that thirty or 
thirty-five per cent would be allowed in. It is possible that in some cases a 
higher percentage would be allowed in when damage very slight and the wheat 
otherwise good. As I read the definition, I can see nothing to exclude that wheat 
from going into No. 3, excepting these words “reasonably sound” and “of fair 
milling quality.” 

Q. Now, have you seen No. 4 wheat? That certainly was of good milling 
quality?—A. Yes, there are lots of No. 4 of good milling quality. 

Q. In this definition, that is, if you would use the definition in fixing the 
grades—how is it that that wheat comes to be No. 4? Under the definition, 
why should it not be under No. 3?—A. Well, of course, I cannot put it into 
percentages. It is a matter of Judgment that has been acquired by experience 
over a number of years. 
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Q. Just how much of a guide is this section of the Act to you in fixing the 
standard sample?—A. Very little outside of the weight per bushel. If you 
should have wheat of that low weight—and of course, all varieties that might 
go into this grade of Three Northern vary from year to year in both weight per 
bushel and percentage, and degree of damage that they may contain. 


By Mr. Donneily: 


Q. Do you not think in that definition that the percentage of Amber and 
Red Durum is too high? Do you not think it should be cut to one or two per 
cent?--A. Of course, that is only applied in very odd cars coming in from the 
country. We never get a shipment out of any terminal elevators carrying the 
limit of three per cent. : 


Q. When it does go out, it is liable to carry that?—A. Yes, it is liable. 
Q. Would it not be just as well to cut that down?—A. It is liable to carry 
that percentage if allowed out in accordance with definition. 


Q. Do you not think it would be wise to cut the percentage down to one 
or two percent?-—A. The only party it would affect, of course, is the producer; 
that is, the man who is unfortunate enough to get a small mixture of Durum 
wheat in his grain. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River: 


Q. I would like to ask you a question. In your opinion, as the result of 
your experience, which would be the milling sample of the least value, a No. 3 
consisting largely of the soft varieties that you have referred to, or a No. 3 
consisting of twenty-five per cent of the hard vitreous with the three per cent 
Red Durum wheat? Would it be a better wheat than the mixture with the 
Red Durum?—A. Mixing the Red Durum, for instance, with some of the harder 
varieties of wheat? 

Q. Yes.—A. I do not think that three per cent in No. 3 will have any 
ill effect in the milling of hard varieties of spring wheat. The effect would 
at most be very slight. I would prefer that personally to the soft starchy wheat. 


Q. I will take you back to this problem that Mr. Coote has dealt with. 
Perhaps we can get at it this way. Supposing that three years after the standards 
have been set you should draw up an exact description as the result of a 
mechanical separation—a description of the wheat with each grade and send 
that out as a guide to the buyers at country poimts. Do you think that would 
assist the farmer in overcoming the trouble he has to-day in deciding whether 
the elevator operator’s judgment is right or his own judgment is right?— 
A. I think it would assist him very considerably. 

Q. You think on the whole it would be of some advantage in printing 
every year, after the standards have been set, an exact description of each, 
and having them posted in the country elevators?—A The trouble is this: You 
take the standard sample fer Three, as it has been established for the last 
twenty-nine or thirty years that I know, if you put that description down 
you could not possibly apply that same definition to the districts where they 
are growing the starchy wheat. 

Q. Well, we may agree with you in that. Do you not think it would be a 
good thing for the farmer who, as you know, is hopelessly disgruntled every 
year particularly over the local grading—just as much over the local grading 
as with the Inspection Department—do you not think it would assist him a 
lot if he had an exact description of what No. 3 standard is going to be from 
vear to year?—A. Of course, we could send through a description of that nature 
as soon as possible, anyway, to the Board of Grain Commissioners for distribu- 
tion if they thought it advisable. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. What has been the practice in the past of elevator men? Do they write 
in and ask for the standard sample?—A. Yes, some of them. 


Q. All the elevator man has to do then is write in and ask for the samples 
and he gets them?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. In connection with this proposition of Mr. Garland’s, I think it would 
be a different proposition if you could accurately describe what is going into 
No. 3; but would not you have to have a dozen descriptions for it?—A. I do 
not think I could describe it accurately enough so that anybody reading it 
would take the same meaning out of it as I-might. 

Q. You have so many different kinds of damage and so many different kinds 
of grain that you would have a tremendous number of descriptions?—A. The 
degree of damage is a difficult thing to describe. You get bran frost, and then 
you get the frost just a little heavier, heavier, and heavier, right down to grass 
green frosted kernels. 

Q. If you had a hard vitreous wheat, you would have to have your 
percentages of damage allowed?—A. Of course, if the Act had twenty-five 
per cent hard vitreous inserted that would determine that. Anything up to that, 
and good enough otherwise, would go in. 

Q. You admit you would allow a little more damage in hard red vitreous 
wheat than in the softer types?—A. We do at the present time because there is 
no percentage of hard vitreous kernels in Three Northern. It might be one 
hundred per cent starchy, if sound and ripe wheat, it would go into Three 
Northern. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Mr. Fraser, is it not very probable that much of the wheat which is being 
graded No. 4, and is practically all hard red vitreous wheat, would make a 
better bread and a better milling wheat than the wheat that is a hundred per 
cent starchy ?—A. It is possible. 

Q. Would it not be better to endeavour to get a definition which would 
bear some relation to the real milling quality of the wheat?—A. It would be 
a splendid thing if it could be done in a manner that is easily understood. 

Q. I am sure you can see that the present system is not a very satisfactory 
one for the man who is selling street wheat. He has nothing to guide him in 
the determination of his own grade except the definition in the Canada Grain 
Act?—A. And his knowledge of former years’ wheat. 

Q. The former years?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have already said that in setting the standards for each year you 
do not take into consideration the standards for the year past?—A. I said 
we were not guided by the standards of the year past. We are guided by the 
definition in the Act. We, of course, compare the former year’s standard with 
the one we are making up, and make it as near as it is possible to do so. 

Q. Therefore, I suppose a man who has marketed wheat for one month 
in a year can forget from one year to another what No. 3 wheat looked like?— 
A. Of course, he is likely to forget. 

Q. Do you think it might be a good idea for the operator of a country 
elevator to have the standards of all the grades on exhibition in his elevator?— 
A. Of course, that would probably be a good thing. It would require a great 
bulk of standards. At the present time we make up around fifty bushels of 
each. To furnish every buyer in the country—I do not know how many buyers 
there are, but there are probably four or five thousand—to furnish every buyer 
with a two- or three-pound sample would take a lot of standard samples. 
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Q. I want to put the proposition to you this way: Most of us are here 
representing agricultural constituencies. Most of our farmers are grain grow- 
ers, making their livelihood out of the growing of grain. This grain is all 
subject to inspection. A very large percentage of the grain which they are 
marketing is sold as street wheat. These men have to take the grade given 
by the country buyer. You can see that it is a very important thing for these 
farmers that they should get a proper grade on their grain. Now, I ask you, 
as the Chief Inspector, whether you can suggest to the Committee some way 
in which the shippers might have more assurance than they have at the present 
time of getting a proper grade on their grain which they now sell as street 
wheat? Is there any way that you can suggest that the country buyer can 
have better knowledge of these grades so that he can be in a better position 
to give the correct grade on this wheat which is going through his elevator?— 
A. Mr. Coote, I think if our definitions were more definite in regard to what 
would go into those grades, I think that would be best way to get the informa- 
tion out to the farmers. It may be possible to draw up definitions that would 
give the farmer that information. 


By the Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Mr. Fraser, would it help him any more than the privilege he now 
enjoys of sending forward a sample and having his wheat graded officially 
before the sells it even on the street? Is that definition going to be of much 
value to the farmer if it becomes more involved than it is now; and I do not 
see how we are going to help that. He has the privilege of sending forward 
samples—a fair sample of what he is to sell on the street or in any other way. 
He may avail himself of that privilege free of charge and have his grain 
graded before he ever offers a bushel of it for sale. Now, he can do that quite 
well without getting an involved definition of his wheat. I do not think that 
is going to help me very much as a farmer to fight it out with the elevator as 
to whether he is right and I am wrong or as to whether I am right or he is 
wrong. But if I have a sample in my hand—an official sample of my grain— 
I think I am on a pretty fair basis to fight them?—A. Of course, all the farmers 
have that privilege, Mr. Stewart, of sending in samples to the Inspection 
Department and getting the sample graded. I think that is advisable in many 
cases. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Mr. Fraser, in connection with those samples that are sent in, there 
has been a great deal of talk throughout the country of farmers sending in 
samples and thinking they have got a grade lower than what the sample was. 
Now, when a farmer sends to you for a sample of One Northern, a standard 
sample of One Northern, you send him back ‘absolutely the minimum of the 
grade?—A. We will send him the standard sample. 

Q. You will send him the standard sample which is the minimum of the 
grade?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is very little difference between that and the top of No. 2; one 
is right next to the other?—A. Right next to the other. 

Q. It is a question of judgment as to whether a man would grade that 
standard sample Two or One?—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. But in a great many cases, when a farmer has submitted ¢ sample, 
presumably from a bin of his, the Inspection Department gets that sample, 
and they would rather be on the safe side and grade the standard sample No. 2 
rather than No. 1?—A. If it was right on the line that would likely happen 
on a small sample. It would not be given the benefit. 
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Q. They would take the view that possibly this man took a sample which 
was just a little bit better than the average in his bin?—A. We very frequently 


- find that in samples which have been sent in, and then the car comes along 


later and would be either poorer or better. 

Q. In your opinion, is not that one of the reasons why so muck: trouble 
has been caused, and why there has been so much confusion in the country— 
that there have been cases where men in the country, at least are sunposed 
to have sent to the Inspection Department for a standard sample of a grade 
and then returned to the Inspection Department a portion of that standard 
sample and had it graded the next grade down?—A. Yes, that has occurred, 
Mr. Ross. 

Q. The great trouble seems to be that the farmer has not understood that 
the standard sample was the very bottom of the grade, and when he has sent 
a portion of that standard sample back to be graded again to the Inspection 
Department, which sent him the sample in the first place, and it hus becn graded 
down to No. 2, it has caused a great deal of confusion all over the country. 
I think if that were explained to the farmers—if they were shown why it was 
done—it would cut out a lot of this confusion and talk about the inspection 
Department not giving them a proper grading on their grain when it came in; 
because to that fact we can attribute a great deal of the talk in the country 
about grading. Is that not so?—A. Yes. I think that is one of the difficulties. 
The inspection of grain is not understood throughout the country as well as 
it might be. One of the troubles with samples being sent in is that they are 
taken probably from one place in the bin, instead of being an average sample; 
and the bulk of the grain, when loaded out later, may be better or worse than 
the sample which was sent in. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. To return to this definition of No. 3, if it were made a definition con- 
taining twenty-five per cent of hard red vitreous kernels, would not that have 
the tendency to stiffen up the grade of No. 3?—A. Yes, it would keep out some 
of the stuff that 1s getting in at the present time. 

Q. Would not that have a tendency to make No. 4—better grain going into 
No. 4?—A. It would have a tendency to put in sounder grain in No. 4. I would 
not call it better. 

Q. It would make No. 4 a better grade?—A. Yes. It would raise No. 4 
slightly. 

Q. Would not that have a tendency— —A. That, of course, would depend 
on how wide you make the spread between Three and the minimum Four. 

Q. Would not that have a tendency again to demand another extra grade 
being put in the commercial grades, in the lower grades?—A. Yes, that is quite 
probable. 

Q. It would make for the necessity for more grades, as a matter of fact, 
if you stiffened up No. 3?—A. I believe it is advisable to keep No. 4 up within 
reasonable distance of No. 3, even if another grade is necessary. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. If that necessitated twenty-five per cent of hard red vitreous kernels 
in No. 3, would not the result be to put a lot of very starchy wheat, which is 
now going into No. 3, into No. 42—A. I would not say a lot; it would be a small 
proportion. There would be some. 

Q. And would that necessarily be beneficial to No. 4, or might it have a 
degrading effect on the real value of No. 4 if that starchy wheat were put in? 
—A. It would have a tendency, probably, to lower the percentage of damaged 
wheat in No. 4. 
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Q. But would it not also have a tendency to lower the real baking quality 
in No. 4?—-A. As far as the strength of the wheat is concerned, yes. The flour 
yield I do not think would be affected; but the strength would. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. At the present time, so far as Alberta and Saskatchewan are con- 
cerned, do you think that any of it goes out at less than twenty-five per cent 
of hard red vitreous kernels?—A. In the Three Northern? 

Q. Yes—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there much?—A. I would not say much; but there is some every year. 

Q. And the most of it goes out with at least twenty-five per cent?—A. Oh, 
yes. 

Q. So that the actual effect of putting in this extra twenty-five per cent 
would be to enable the mixing houses to cut that down to the twenty-five per 
cent of hard red vitreous kernels?—-A. There is nothing to prevent them doing 
that now—even lower than that. There is nothing to prevent them outside 
of the fact that we expect the mixing houses to live up to the standard. 

Q. Does No. 3 wheat going out run on the average less than twenty-five 
per cent of hard red vitreous kernels?—A. Oh, no. We never got any loaded 
out that way. 

Q. Let us go back to the question raised by Mr. Ross of Moose Jaw—the 
question of describing the standard samples. Would you have any difficulty in 
describing your standard sample of this year?—A. Yes, I believe I would, Mr. 
Garland, have difficulty in describing the degree of damage. 

Q. Now, would you? Let us take the frost damage in your No. 3. I sug- 
gested at the outset that there should be a mechanical separation. You can 
surely describe the percentage of light frost, the percentage of heavy frost, and 
the damage?—-A. Yes, that could be done. 

Q. You could describe the precentage of smut—there would not be any 
smut in No. 3?—A. It would not be there. 

Q. You can describe what?—A. Immature or it might be green. 

Q. There would be no difficulty?—-A. There would be difficulty all right. 
There are in immature and frozen wheats things which are often difficult to 
describe. The kernel that is only immature to me might appear green 
to another person; what I might describe as green might appear immature to 
another person. 

Q. We are taking your statement that you are, after all, the supreme 
dictator in the making of the standards. Even the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners have no jurisdiction over you in the matter of your grade fixing?—A. 
Yes, that is right. 

Q. As dictator could you find it any more difficult to make a description 
of the standard you have than you do to-day in setting the standard itself? 
—A. Possibly not, but I might have difficulty in conveying my ideas to other 
people. 

Q. I think you are too modest. I think you would find it quite possible. 
In any case, Mr. Chairman, without pressing the point of the dissemination of 
information all over the country, I would like to ask Mr. Fraser to state frankly 
whether he does not think it is a good thing to have the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners publish every year as accurate a description of the standards which 
are determined as the Chief Inspector could grant*—A. Of course, if it were 
to be made a law, we would have to attempt it. Whether it would be a success 
or not, I would not like to say at the present time. If it is law, we will make 
an attempt to make separations and descriptions covering the different kinds 
of damage and degrees of damage; but it would be no easy job. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Do you not think it would be far better, if you wished to do that sort 
of thing, to make a larger standard sample, and to send a sample of that to 
every country buyer, rather than to send the description?—A. Of course, that 
would be a simple matter, Mr. Donnelly—a matter of quantity. 

Q. It would mean a much larger quantity of the standard sample?—A. Yes. 

Q. It would be much better than to write a description?—A. Yes, it would 
be easier for me to send out the samples. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. My point was this: that you might have a car of grain graded into 
Three Northern because it had a certain percentage of sprouted kernels in it. 
You might have another car graded that way because it had a certain percentage 
of heavily frosted grain in it. You might have another car graded that way 
on account of bleached wheat; another on account of light frost. Then, when 
you get one where you have portions of each of these in it, how are you going 
to describe that. 

Mr. Gar“anp (Bow River): We are not asking him to do that; we are 
simply asking him to describe the standard that is set up in Winnipeg. We are 
not asking him to describe every local peculiarity all over the provinces. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. In regard to the standard sample you asked for, a man has to use his 
judgment in the inspection Department—even though it does not look exactly 
like that standard sample—as to how much damage there is, and whether it 
will go into that grade or not. How are you going to define it? 

Mr. Brown: Mr. Ross’ problem is really difficult. Will the sample be 
of any use to the buyer? 

The Hon. Mr. Stewart: I am not so concerned about the buyer. Will it 
be of any use to the farmer? 

Mr. GarLanp (Bow River): I suggest to the witness that he could give a 
good deal of information on that and that the situation would be more satisfac- 
tory than it is to-day. Mr. Stewart mentioned the buyer. To-day he has noth- 
ing to guide him at all. Under the present suggestion, he would at least have 
something to go and look at if he wanted to. To-day he has nothing. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Mr. Fraser, 1 do not know where it was I was told about this, but I 
understand that there is a patent either pending or which has been granted— 
I cannot say whether it has been submitted to you—but it is a sort of container, 
and it is proposed that your Inspection Department place in these receptacles 
as has been suggested a portion of the standard sample. That would be placed 
in every elevator, and any farmer who has a dispute with the elevator man 
as to the grade of his grain could put his sample in a receptacle below, and he 
would be in a position to compare his sample with the standard sample. Now, 
that was suggested to me during the Easter holidays. Somebody is applying 
for a patent, or has applied, and it is contended that this will overcome that 
trouble. Now, a farmer can say, “ This is No. 3 or No. 2; let us put my sample 
up against it?”—A. I have heard a whisper around about it. I have not seen 
it; I do not know how it works. I believe the sending out of a portion of the 
standard samples is really the better way to do it. I send out a description of 
the standard as made up. It may not fit at all the grain that farmer is compar- 
ing with it. The sample being sent out will contain practically all the damage 
as shown all over the West. A grain from one district may have only one 
damage—it may be frozen or immature or may be shrunken. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


i Q. Would it be necessary in sending out the samples of each grade to 
have them put in a glass and sealed?—A. That, of course, might be necessary. 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): If it was opened anybody might mix their 
grain with it. 

Mr. Vauuance: I understand that this instrument for which application 
is made, is hermetically sealed, and nobody can open it except the Inspection 
Department. 

Mr. FansHer (Last Mountain): It consists of three sheets of glass, four 
by eight. They are set in a frame, and they are far enough apart for about two 
or three kernels of wheat to slip in between them. The lower half is filled with 
the standard sample. One of those will be given to each elevator man in the 
country. Then the farmer comes along with his load of wheat. A sample is 
taken from that wheat and is poured into the, other end of the container. There 
you have side by side the standard sample and the farmer’s sample where you 
can see every kernel. You can compare them that way. ’ 


By Mr. Campbell: 

Q. How would that work out in a case like this? In the district I live in 
we grow practically nothing but No. 3. It is heavy starchy wheat. It is pie- 
bald wheat, and it is No. 3; but it will not be damaged. You might make 
up a standard from southern Saskatchewan of hard kernels which was damaged 
by rust or in some other way which would be no earthly guide to us at all, 
because we have a No. 3 that is not damaged. It is graded No. 3 because it is 
piebald and starchy?—A. Of course, farmers or elevator men would have to 
judge as between the samples in the same way as we have in the Inspection 
Department. It would be a difficult matter for a man who is not comparing 
grain every day to judge. 

Mr. Mituar: In the interim report of the Saskatchewan Commission— 

The CHatrMAN: I would suggest it has not been submitted yet. 


Mr. Miutiar: We can put it in another way. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. Do you get any grades of wheat that are grades which are used illegally? 
—A. Grades used illegally? 
Q. Yes. Grades used illegally?—A. Well, white spring wheat may be 
graded or classified illegally. We have made classifications for white spring 
wheat; and use them although they are not provided for in the Act. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. They are not illegal; they are outside the law?—A. That would be a 
better way of putting it. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. There was something said a little while ago about the country elevator— 
somebody was not worrying about him—but I want to put this case to you as 
it was put to me by a country elevator operator. This was two years ago when 
we were having a lot of trouble with regard to wheat that had a few green 
kernels in it, and which appeared to be otherwise sound. He said. “If the 
inspector will not tell you what percentage of greem kernels will be allowed in 
No. 3 wheat, how am IJ going to grade the wheat which is being brought to me 
by farmers; how do I know it is a No. 2 or No. 3 or No. 4?” He said. “You 
ean count the percentage of green kernels in it, but after I do it that js no gauge 
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to me as to what the inspector is going to place on it.’”’ Can you tell me what 
percentage of green kernels you allow in wheat that is otherwise One Northern 
and is graded No. 2? What percentage of green kernels would cause it to 
orade No. 2, and what percentage would cause it to grade No. 3?—A. No. 1 
Northern, I would say, should not carry any grass green kernels. When I say 
any, you might have one in five hundred or in a thousand, but it would really 
amount to nothing at all. It would carry the odd one. 

Q. What about No. 2?—A. No. 2 will carry a few more. 

Q. Now, Mr. Fraser, I think you will recognize the difficulty that country 
elevator operator has. He showed me wheat which, in my opinion, was No. 1 
wheat, if it had not had any green kernels in it; but there was a small percent- 
age. Now, how would the country elevator operator be able to form an intelli- 
gent opinion of the grade of that wheat if you cannot tell the Committee what 
percentage you would allow?—A. Gf course, 1t would depend upon the green 
kernels. If they were thin, shrunken stuff or big plump heavy green stuff— 
if they were shrunken so that in clearing for milling they would be removed, 
it could be allowed in. If it were big, heavy stuff, you could allow probably 
one-quarter of one per cent. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. I have a sample here which I would like you to look at?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just give your opinion to the Committee of what grade that would 
be?—A. I could not attempt to grade it in here, Mr. Garland. 

Q. Where would you like to grade it?—A. With a northern light. You 
cannot grade it under artificial light. We never grade anything under artificial 
light. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. I suppose you could tell what percentage of foreign grains would be 
allowed in the different grades of northern wheat—-that is, the percentage of 
rye?—A. Well, we issued a bulletin about it to our inspectors describing the 
like of that. One Northern should be free of rye; Two Northern will carry one 
per cent; Three Northern, possibly, two per cent. 

Q. If a sample of One Northern came before you, and it carried two or three 
per cent of rye, what would you grade it?—A. It would not grade higher than 
Three; either that or Rejected One Northern. 

Q. I presume, there would be no objection then to sending out a circular, or 
at least, to putting something in the Act, showing the percentage of foreign 
grains that would be allowed in the Northern grades?—A. I do not think there 
would be any objection there either to putting it in the Act or sending it out in 
connection with foreign grains, because anyone can see them and make the 
separation. 

Q. Have you ever had an experiment made, or have vou had the chief 
chemist conduct experiments in the Jaboratory so that you would know just 
what damage this will cause in the milling quality?—A. We have had quite 
a number of tests made—mixtures and stuff. 

Q. Do you base your calculations, so far as they affect the grades, on 
those results?—-A. Not on the One and Two Northern, no, because of the Act. 

Q. I would like you to relate that to the Act. I would like you to show 
what there is in the Act that prevents you from basing your grades on the 
conclusions which will be shown you, I presume, by the Chief Chemist?— 
A. Of course, the One Northern requires to be well cleaned, practically free 
of foreign grains and if it has foreign grains in it that cannot be removed. 
That foreign grain has the same effect as if i¥ were seeds. 

Q. It gays, “ Practically free”?—A. Yes. 
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Q. In connection with No. 2, what is there to prevent it there?—A. Well, 
“reasonably clean” and “reasonably free” would cover that in No. 2 in the same 
manner as in No. 1, Mr. Coote. 

Q. You take it that the words “reasonably clean” mean— -—A. Reasonably 
free from foreign matters and foreign grains—all foreign matter in wheat. 

Q. If that grain is free enough of these foreign kernels so that the milling 
quality shows no deterioration whatever, would you still say it was not reason- 
ably clean?—A. I think that even one per cent or one and one-half per cent 
of rye in wheat will show some effect in the milling. 

Q. You do not know whether experiments have been carried out to definitely 
assure you as to just how much rye could be in and not affect the milling 
quality ?—A. We have had experiments made along that line. I just forget the 
exact perticulars in connection with it, but a small sprinkling of rye does not 
appear to have much effect on the flour from wheat, but an increase of it 
will show—that is, an increased quantity will show. 

Q. I am not asking you for the exact percentage I am just asking whether 
the percentage was ever arrived at, and if you have decided that it must be 
the determining factor, whether that wheat will have to grade Two, Three or 
Four if the percentage that you use there is arrived at because of the demonstra- 
tion which you can get in your own laboratory ?—A. We keep our One Northern 
free of rye irrespective of what any tests shows. 

Q. Outside of No. 1 Northern?—A. We allow about one per cent in No. 2, 
Three Northern two per cent, Number Four, three per cent, Number Five, three 
per cent, and Number Six, three per cent of ry. 

Q. In connection with the percentage of green kernels of which you said 
you could not tell me what percentage would be allowed, did you have experi- 
ments carried cut in the laboratory so that you could tell just what damage is 
done to the milling quality by the inclusion of a certain percentage of green 
kernels.—A. Yes we did get tests made last fall, and found that there was a 
loss in milling wheat containing thin green kernels, because in the milling of 
it these kernels went out with the bran, and did not go into the flour at all. 

Q. Are you at the present time making an attempt to relate your grades 
to the milling quality of the wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, I have one or two questions to ask with regard to matters raised 
by Mr. Gillespie. Are you aware that the Committee last year recommended 
that an interchange of inspectors between different points should be carried 
out?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there any attempt to have an interchange of inspectors this year?— 
A. Last year we furnished transportation to the inspectors at Calgary and 
Edmonton so that they could visit backwards and forwards. 

Q. Between Calgary and Edmonton?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you send either of these inspectors to Winnipeg?—A. No. 

Q. Do you not think that would be a good idea if it were done? I mean 
for the inspectors themselves. Would it not give them a better chance to see 
what was being dene in the Chief Inspector’s office?—A. Yes, but as a general 
thing the wheat passing Winnipeg, outside of the wheat which may come from 
Alberta, is of a different nature to the Alberta stuff, so that seeing the grading 
of that wheat would not be of great benefit to them. 

Q. Quite so. The wheat which they are grading at Fort William is of 
a little different type from that of Calgary and Edmonton. But from past 
experience we felt that if these men were to grade the wheat at Winnipeg for 
a month and at Fort William for a few weeks, they might be a little bit easier 
on the grades which they give when they come back. Do you think that 
possible?—-A. From my experience of the grading at Calgary it would not do 
to make it much easier than it is. If he did, he would be wrong. 
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Q. He might be wrong; but if the conclusions he arrived at were based 
on his experience at Fort William, he would not be wrong in that, would he? 
—A. He might. His conclusions might be wrong to start with. We have men 
down from Moose Jaw and Saskatoon to Winnipeg. They, of course, are hand- 
ling wheat similar to some of the wheat passing Winnipeg, so I believed that 
they should come down and see what was doing. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. In connection with that point Mr. Coote is bringing up—the question 
of the intercharge of inspectors—you could only establish these men for a 
short time?—A. A short time, that is all. 

Q. You could not move your men from the points they are at now without 
causing serious damage to the men you are moving, for any length of time, 
unless you made provision for an extra amount of money for it?—A. The most 
of them are permanently located where they are. We could not move them 
permanently, but only for a short time—probably for a week or two weeks. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. I suggested a month. I think possibly these men would be benefited 
if they spent two weeks at Winnipeg and two weeks at Fort William. After 
all, Mr. Fraser, would you kindly tell the Committee what objection there 
would be to having an inspector at Calgary or Edmonton grading cargoes out 
of Fort William for a couple of weeks during the year?—A. That experience 
would probably do them some good. I would not have any objection particu- 
larly, outside of when the grain starts to move in Calgary; it is necessary that 
the man in charge should be there. 

Q. But have you not men of just quite equal ability in Winnipeg that you 
could send to take his place?—A. Yes, that is possible. 

Q. That is the idea, I am sure, that the Committee had in mind a year 
ago; and if they are willing to incur that expense I presume you, as Chief 
Inspector, have no objection to carrying it out?—A. Oh, no; I have no objec- 
tion. It will cost considerable. 

Q. Another question with regard to our grades. Mr. Gillespie said, I 
understand, that oats at present which would otherwise be 2 C.W. containing 
over two per cent of wild seeds, are graded Extra One Feed, instead of 2 C.W. 
with two per cent dockage?—-A. Did he say Extra One Feed, or One Feed? 

Q. Possibly One Feed?—A. Extra One Feed requires to be as clean as 
2 C.W. 

Q. It is One Feed?—A. It would be graded 3 C.W. instead of One Feed. 
It would not be graded One Feed unless it was frozen. 

Q. Why should you do that?—A. We always do clean it. If the owner, or 
his agent, requests it to be cleaned up—we have had requests like that in the 
past—I remember one request in particular where the owner asked for the 
dockage to be placed. At the time the car was unloaded, he was the loser 
by having it cleaned. Usually the spreads between the grades are so close 
that it does not pay to clean the foreign matter out. 

. Q. Do you not think, it would be following the principle contained in the 
whole grain Act to give the proper grade and place the dockage on it?—A. 
Oats never have been docked in the West. Only when requested by the owner 
is dockage placed. 

Q. Have you any idea of what becomes of those oats that have weed 
seeds in them?—A. They go into the lower grades. 

Q. And eventually they are largely used for feed?—A. They are shipped 
out in that state and used for feed. 
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Q. And they are shipped very largely from one part of Western Canada 
to other parts?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it not be in the interests of the country generally that dockage 
should be shown on those oats if there are weed seeds in them?—A. As far 
as the Inspection Department is concerned, we would be very glad to do it. 
I would sooner see clean oats going out than oats carrying seeds. 

Q. Can you turn to the grades and show us if the way you are grading 
is incorporated in the Act. Take the grade for No. 2 C.W.: 


No. 2 Canada western oats shall be sound, reasonably clean and 
reasonably free from other grain, shall contain 90 per cent of white oats, 
and shall weigh not less than 24 pounds to the bushel. 


Now, if you had Two Northern Wheat containing two or three per cent of weed 
seeds, how would you grade it?—A. We would, of course, put dockage on it. 

Q. What is the reason for following a different practice in regard to oats? 
—A. Because this has always been the practice from the start. It is a custom. 

Q. It is not really according to the Act, is it?—-A. It depends upon what 
percentage you apply to “reasonably clean” 2 C.W. oats. 

Q. Why do you apply an entirely different principle in regard to those 
words “ reasonably clean” and apply it entirely to oats?—A. The final use of 
wheat is for milling; the final use of oats in a large measure is for Feed, not 
milling. 

Q. One of the greatest problems we have in Western Canada is weeds?— 
Rory Gs. 

Q. And in this way you are allowing al! those weed seeds to be sold 
as oats?—-A. No question about it. 

Q. Is that a good practice or a bad one?—A. Well, I personally would 
rather put dockage on oats, but we would probaly hear something from the 
producers if we did. 

Q. Just what objection would there be to you following out that practice 
under the Act as it is? Would you not be quite within your legal rights in say- 
ing that was dockage?—A. Yes, I believe we would, Mr. Coote, be within our 
legal rights. 

Q. There is one other matter I would like to clear up?—A. I would like to 
mention, in connection with these oats, that our Inspection Department at all 
points have instructions that if request is made by a shipper or his agent, they 
can place dockage on anv grade and raise it up to a higher grade, for small weed 
seeds. 

Q. I just wanted to express my own opinion, and that is that that should be 
the practice?—A. Cleaning the oats? 

Q. I think it is an improper practice to grade oats down for weed seeds and 
to call them oats without mentioning dockage. In connection with Feed Wheat, 
if you receive wheat which is graded Feed with eight or ten per cent of weed 
seeds, would you make a dockage on that wheat?—A. We would allow Feed 
Wheat to carry about ten per cent without any dockage. 

Q. What is the practice with regard to barley?—A. It will carry up to 
seven per cent. 

Q. Do you think that is a good practice?—A. Personally, I would sooner 
see all our grain cleaned, and all the small seeds removed. 

Q. Is there anything in the Act to prevent you from doing that now?—A. 
Of course there is nothing in the Act defining Feed Wheat, in the first place. 

Q. No, it says all wheat that is not good enough for No. 6 shall be feed; 
does it not say that?—A. No. 

Q. It is in the circular?—A. Yes; it may be in the eircular. 
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By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Where in the Act is there anything which permits you to allow ten per 
cent of weed seeds in Feed Wheat?—A. Nowhere. It is a regulation. 


Q. Now, Mr. Fraser, frankly do you not think a very serious hardship has 
been worked on the country, and especially on street wheat sellers in that 
regard? I know of many cases where a man has been selling street wheat and 
has been docked by the elevator man from five up, and when he protested against 
the dockage the elevator man took a small sieve out and got the dockage for 
him, and docked him that much. Now, you say there is no provision in the 
Act for that; it is a regulation of the Department; but, unfortunately, the 
farmer does not know it, and he has been swindled every year out of these 
oats and Feed Wheat?—A. I do not know what they are doing out in the 
country, Mr. Garland. We have a great many cars coming forward that belong 
to farmers, and we treat them just the same as we do the others. He gets 
the benefit of those seeds. 


Q. This man has Feed Wheat for only a small portion of it, Take a case 
like this. A man has separated a part of his field because it was too poor to go 
in with the general run of his grain. He is sending it out as Feed Wheat. He 
will sell that on the street. Most of the Feed Wheat in Western Canada is 
sold on street, and not in carload quantities. I think there should be an 
adjustment in connection with that; either provided for in the Act, or publicly 
broadcast in the elevators. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. Is not there such a thing as raising Feed to No. 6 and then docking it? 
—A. Yes, we have had cases of that this year, where we have placed dockage 
on No. 6 where it would have been better to have made it Feed straight. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Sometimes, when we are fortunate enough to have Feed Wheat, it would 
be much better to tell the separator man not to use his wheat screen and allow 
the weeds all to go in, because they are going to get paid for those weeds the 
same as for the wheat?—A. I think that is done in a good many eases. 

Q. There are thousands of farmers who do not know—or they would have 
done it this year? In every case I know of, the separator man took the weed 
seeds out. It certainly is not known in the country that you allow dockage 
in Feed Wheat; and I would say, if vou ean, get rid of those very bad practices 
altogether. It should be advertised so that the farmers will know it. I know 
men who might have taken in fifty bushels of seed in their cars, and got paid 
for it. As it was, they burnt the seeds up?—A. Yes. 

Q. This is in connection with the car of wheat?—-A. I might say that 


instructions were sent out to our Inspection Department in the West as 
follows,— 


Feed Wheat may contain foreign matter such as other domestic 
grains, wild oats, or seeds, up to 16 per cent, seeds not to exceed 4 per 
cent. When seeds exceed 4 per cent, or foreign matter exceeds 10 per 
cent, dockage will be placed to remove excess of above percentages. 


Q. That is Feed Wheat?—A. Yes, that is Feed Wheat. 


Q. What objection would there be to foregin grain in eed Wheat?—A. 
We allow ten per cent, with the seeds not to exceed four per cent. If they do, 
then dockage is placed on it to remove them. 
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By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. Do you not think, Mr. Chairman, that it would be as well for the witness 
to file with the Committee all the regulations that are not part of the Grain 
Act?—A. That is, a copy of those bulletins that we send around to our 
inspection offices? 

Q. Yes, with regard to such questions as dockage?—A. There was nothing 
on oats outside of cleaning up at the request of the shipper. 

Q. I wonder if Mr. Fraser has been able to prepare a definition for the 
proposed alterations in the definition of grades for their improvement that 
were suggested?_A. I have not prepared any, Mr. Garland, I have been think- 
ing it over since last Friday. I do not feel that I could compose any definitions 
without having samples of the actual grain to be examined. 

Q. You mean that, in your opinion, it is from a practical point of view, 
better to leave the Act as it is than to attempt to add any further clarity to 
it?—A. No, I would not say that, Mr. Garland. It may be possible to clear 
up matters that are not very well understood. The definitions might be clearer 
than they are. I am not prepared at the present time to say. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until eleven o’clock-a.m. on Wednesday, April 
24th, 1929. 
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House or Commons, 


Wepnespay, April 24, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Kay, presiding. 


C. W. SwINGLer called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Mr. Swingler, would you state to the Committee your occupation?—A. 
Superintendent of Pool Terminal No. 7, at Port Arthur. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Will you tell us what kind of an elevator that is?—A. Pool Terminal 
No. 7 is running as a private terminal for this year. It is a new elevator, I 
think the latest in elevator construction. 

Q. You do mixing there, I suppose, the same as they do in other terminals? 
—A. We had intended to, but we cannot do it this year. 

Q. Why not?—A. The crop will not allow it. 

Q. As Pool Elevator Superintendent, will you tell the Committee what your 
duties are?—A. My duties are to supervise the actual operations of the plant 
and pass my opinion on the grain coming in and going out, when called upon to 
do so. We have our own private inspector and he inspects every car of grain 
coming in, and also looks after the shipments going out; and then my foreman 
looks after the actual part of the work, and if there is any mixing—or we do 
not class it as that, but we say blending—and if there is any blending to be done 
we put it together. Of course there is mixing done at the head of the Lakes, 
we know; but when you come to systematic mixing, it is blending. 


By.,.Mr. Coote: 

Q. Will you tell the Committee what experience you have had in con- 
nection with the operation of elevators?—A. I have had nearly eighteen years’ 
experience; seven years with the Grain Inspection Department, and since that 
time with the Saskatchewan Co-operative and the Saskatchewan Pool. My 
work, when with the Inspection Department, took me to different elevators 
and gave me quite a wide knowledge of elevator operation. I was always 
interested in machinery as well as the work of the Inspection Department. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


_Q. In your official capacity in the Inspection department what were your 
duties?—A. As a sampler. 


By Mr. Brown: 


_ Q. You say that the conditions at the elevator would not allow mixing 
this year. Are there peculiar conditions this year, or what were the conditions? 
—A. This year, due to the frost, the grades are quite close together, but the 
grades are so distinctive, you might say, one from the other that if you com- 
mence mixing them—the only thing is that this year a lot of, say rejected 2 
Northern may go into No. 3 grade. 
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Q. Rejected, for what?—A. For frost; and that will build up the sample 
of No. 3 Northern wheat. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. I suppose you have had charge of elevators where mixing is carried on? 
—A. Oh yes. Meee 

Q. Will you be good enough to tell the Committee Just how that mixing is 
done?—A. Well, Pool Terminal No. 5, is running as a private terminal for the 
Saskatchewan Co-Operative, also for the Pool, and is a mixing house. Some- 
times we can use No. 1 Northern, or No. 2 and No. 3 Northern together and 
make No. 2 Northern; at other times you could take No. 3 Northern and a per- 
centage of Rejected, that is, rejected for barley or rejected for rye, and some- 
times a sprinkling of Durum. That would help to build up your grade or you 
could put a small percentage of No. 4 with it. But you have to take into con- 
sideration that the grain has to be over-cleaned to mix with any success. When 
I speak of over-cleaned I mean to take out the shrunken wheat and find wheat 
to raise the grade. To give you an instance of the over-cleaning of grain, one 
year we shipped out fifteen cars of Feed Wheat and never took in a car. Last 
year our shortage on sixteen million bushels of grain was thirty-three thousand 
bushels over-cleaned, that is about one-fifth of one per cent. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. What did you do with that one-fifth? A. That went into by-products, 
such as screenings. Probably one per cent goes out that has scalpings. 


- By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. Do not some of those screenings go back into the belt?—A. Ne, sir 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. In your experience, have you ever known any of the screenings go back, 
to make up a grade of any kind?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. When you say “ over-cleaned”” grain, you mean over and above the 
percentage set by the inspectors?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. Will that grain not very often be over-graded?—A. Yes. 
Q. To that extent it would show a profit to the elevator?—A. Yes. 
Q. Last year the Pool elevators did show a very considerable profit for 


mixing, which was distributed to the Pool members, but this year there will be 
very little profit from mixing?—A. Very little. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


@. Will you give us some idea of the procedure? If there was a boat 
spotted at elevator No. 3, would you as superintendent give instructions to the. 
operator at the belt?—A. The foreman of the elevator. 

Q. How will he do that? Will he make out a formula?—A. If we are mix- 
ing, we make up a formula, on the sample table, showing the different per- 
centages of what he must put into it. 
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Q. He will have that: as his guide?—A. He will have that as his cuide. 
The man operating the belts will go down and open the bins as directed by the 
foreman. On the upstairs floor, we will have a man sounding these bins. He 
will be given the number of the bins we are pooling; he will sound these bins 
and will report every fifteen minutes to the foreman the soundings, to know 
exactly what we are running in, all the way through the shipments. 

Q. That formula or prescription may include three different grades, or it 
may include a dozen?—A. That may be, quite. 

Q. That will guide the man who is making up the prescription?—A. Quite. 

Q. Depending on the relative value of the component parts and the relative 
value of the mixture?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. When Mr. Sproule was before the Committee, he is reported at page 100 
of our Committee’s Report as giving this statement in regard to a shipment of 
No. 3 Wheat which was put out by one of the Pool elevators, but I do not know 
which one: 

This was a shipment of No. 3 wheat. There were 1,652 bushels and 
20 pounds of No. 2; 111,272 bushels and 20 pounds of No. 3; 19,577 
bushels and 40 pounds of Tough No. 3; 25,839 bushels and 10 pounds of 
Tough Rejected Sprouted No. 2; 4,891 bushels and 30 nounds of No. 4 
wheat; 994 bushels and 40 pounds of Rejected Sprouted No. 4; 313 bushels 
and 50 pounds of No. 5; 1,166 bushels of No. 6; 2,713 bushels and 40 
pounds of Feed; 2.106 bushels and 40 pounds of No. 1 Kota; 4,348 bushels 
and 50 pounds of No. 2 Kota; 3,340 bushels and 10 pounds of Tough No. 
2 Kota; 3,803 bushels of Tough Rejected No. 3 Kota Sprouted; 3,900 
bushels of No. 3 Kota; 4,076 bushels of Tough No. 3 Kota, not sprouted. 


You will notice in there that he states there was a certain amount of Feed, 
2,713 bushels and 40 pounds of Feed. I understood you to say that you never 
made a practice of putting Feed Wheat in a mixture of No. 3; is that correct? 
—A. I believe that is taken from a mixture that there was quite a little talk 
of throughout the West at one time; it was taken as a composition from a Pool 
elevator, but it was not Pool No. 5, which was the only one the Saskatchewan 
Pool was running at that time. Mr. Sproule, Mr. Marsh, and Mr. Milliken— 
I forget the others—asked me if that could be done. I said, “ No inspector 


would pass that as No. 3 Northern Wheat unless he was asleep at the time.” 
Q. Do you know Mr. Ross?—A. I do not know him. 


Q. Mr. Sproule says that this is Mr. Ross’ record, which was submitted to 
the head office at Winnipeg, and I wondered if you knew Mr. Ross?—A. I be- 
lieve I have a copy of that somewhere; I have it worked out, the percentages, 
and it is impossible—Mr. Fraser will tell you the same thing—that any inspector 
would grade that going out as No. 3 Northern Wheat. 


Q. We have evidence given to the Committee that it went out as No. 3 
Northern, and the exact number of bushels of each one; do you not think we 
should have some evidence other than that it could not go out as No. 3?—A. I 
know we could not get rid of it, and we would not attempt it. We have been 
educated to hold up the quality of grain from our elevators, and I can give 
you statements to prove that the quality has been kept up. I might mention 
that the Washburn-Crosby Milling Company, of Minneapolis will accept grain 
from the Pool elevators rather than from any of the other elevators. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


_ Q. Is that from any bin of the Pool elevator?—A. That is from the Pool 
mixing elevators. 
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By Mr. Millar: 
Q. But is that from a special bin, or are they accepted from any bin?— 
A. That is the regular run of our grain. We did a special bin for the Washburn- 
Crosby Company. If they were making up a cargo they would ask the Lake 
shippers to send their boat to one of our elevators. 
Q. Have you special binned for the Dominion Millers’ Association?—A. I 


do not remember. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. I would like to ask if it is the practice at the Pool terminals or any 
other terminals to special bin to the order of the milling companies?—A. Not 
now. We have done it. 

Q. You have done it?—A. Yes. 

@. When did the practice cease?—A. Last fall. 

Q. Did it cease generally, or are other terminals carrying on the practice 
too?—A. I do not know about other terminals; the Pool terminals are not. 

Q. While it continued what kind of wheat did the milling companies ask 
to be supplied with?—A. Some years we special binned mostly for the Wash- 
burn-Crosby people. Some years they would pick up what we call the shrun!en 
grain, rusted grain, which I understand is high in protein. Another year they 
might not want that, they might want something to cut down the protein to 
about their own. I noticed some years they would pick up rough looking 
grain, and another year they would pick up the fine grain, anywhere from 


No. 3 Northern down. 
Q. And they would ask you to specially bin that for them?—A. They 


picked it out for us from certain districts. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Where did they do the picking?—A. At Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q@. They did the picking at Winnipeg?—A. Yes. 

@. They would send down to you the numbers of the cars and ask you to 
special bin at their order?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is there any premium in that kind of business?—A. I do not know 
anything about the office end of it. 

@. From your recollection, what were the grades of that wheat?—A. We 
are liable to get any grade at ali. We would specially bin that in two classes, 
Class A and Class B. 

@. Under this form of special binning, there is no evidence to show that 
there was any skimming of the high qualities in the respective grades?—A. I 
do not think so, no. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
Q. You set them ‘as Class A and’Class B?—=A. Yes. 
Q. You mean you put the different grades there together? 
re different grades together at their request. 


A. We put 
tl 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. When you say you discontinued the practice, was that because of a 
new policy adopted or because of special circumstances this year?—A. The 
policy of the Pool now is, not to allow anyone to pick their grain. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Would they not at that time, in putting it in special bins, have to pay 
for the whole bin?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did they keep it full all the time?—A. No. 

__ Q. Would they pay for the whole bin, or just for the wheat in it?—A. 
They would pay for the bin, as I understand it. 

Q. The reason they quit, I understand, was because they did not get 
premiums enough to pay for the expenditures they were put to, and that was 
what induced the Pool to give it up; you are not in a position to tell us that? 
—A. I do not think so. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. In the ordinary course of events, you charge one-thirtieth of a cent 
for storage?—A. Yes. 

Q. Per day?—A. Yes. 

Q. If a person wanted to take a bin for the season, a full bin for the 
season, what would be the charges?—A. I do not know what the charges would 
be; I have nothing to do with the office end of it at all. 

Q. They would not be the same?—A. Probably those bins would fill up 
before we got a boat, and we would have to get more bin space. We would 
send the bin numbers into the office, and they would make the charges. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. The information now would seem to indicate that the grade was a con- 
sideration, more particularly for Canadian mills, and for the American mills 
also. They would want to know the grade that suited them well. Would you 
say positively that that is not the consideration with the Washburn-Crosby 
people in selecting their grades?—A. It was different each year, as I stated 
before, according to what they wanted. Some years they would pick rusty 
grain, and other years they would pick the heavy grain. 

Q. I can understand that, but in every year would it not be true that 
while they were anxious to get certain types, they would be anxious to get the 
tops of the grades?—-A. You could hardly call it the top. 

Q. Would you say they would as readily take the grades at the bottom, 
which were below the average as well as the higher?—-A. High in protein. I 
am not an expert on that. That is what they told me. That would be some 
years, they would be glad to get all they could of it. But that grain is always 
low in weight, but it may be high in milling qualities. 


By Mr. Brown: 
Q. In your actual experience you will support the statement that they are 
always picking out the top cars of the grade?—A. The top cars of the grade 
have been picked by the private elevators and the mills. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. They get as much of it as they can?—A. But the pool will not allow it 
now. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Al to last fall were the top cars of the grade picked up by the 
pool?—A. Oh, yes. 
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By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. You took the cars and sent them to private terminals. What did you 
send to the public terminals?—A. At the present time we are taking the cars 
as they come to the public terminal, as in the private terminal. 

Q. Then the pool is endeavouring to eliminate the extreme mixing pro- 
cess?—A. I believe that is their idea. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. In your opinion, prior to the selection for mills and in mixing houses 
from pool wheat, do you think that the better cars of the grades were always 
picked out before they got to your elevators?—A. Wherever private companies © 
had the privilege of picking, they were certainly going to pick the best. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. You mean pool wheat stored in country houses, not pool houses, would 
be sent to you pretty well down to the minimum of the grade?—A. No. Any 
grain that was picked for the pool private elevator, when we were running one. 

Q. You are talking of the terminal?—A. I am working at a private now, 
but when we were mixing, they would pick our grain in Winnipeg and divert it 
to our private terminal. 

Q. You have had a good deal of experience with this mixing business?— 
ica es: 

Q. On the whole, do you think mixing has been good for the producer? 
—A. In some instances, it has been good for the producer. 

Q. I am asking you to take it on the general run of years——A. If the 
private elevators would live up to what they should do it would be good for 
the producer. 

Q. What should they live up to?—A. Keeping their grades higher and not 
doing so much of the dumping. 

Q. What do you mean by keeping the grades higher?—A. Keeping the 
grades well up above the minimum. 

Q. Do you not think that mixtures go out pretty constantly below or at 
the minimum?—A. No. 

Q. Why do you make the reservation?—A. Just what we have from the 
reports of what goes in. Mr. Fraser could tell you more than I could. 

Q. In your opinion, should mixing be stopped—as a personal opinion?—A. 
We would be glad to stop it at any time. 

Q. Could it be stopped?—A. Yes. 

Q. Tell us just how mixing could be stopped—A. As soon as the govern- 
ment said it was law to stop mixing, it must be stopped. 

Q. Are there any practical difficulties in the way?—-A. I don’t know of any. 


Q. Take the five hundred grades of wheat and the difficulty of determining 
what those grades are before they reach the terminals, and suppose somebody 
has brought in a law prohibiting mixing in the straight grades, 1 to 6?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your experience with regard to warehousing difficulties?—A. 
It would slow things up considerably, and we would not get the same story 
that we do at the present time. We have so many different grades. Whereas a 
private terminal can take some of those off grades and double them up. Some- 
times you may only have a car of one particular grade, and it seems, if you 
stop the mixing, you would have to hold up one bin or one tank for a particular 
car and ship it out only when it is called for. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. This was referring only to the six straight grades; it does not say 
anything about the off grades. I do not see why, if the six straight grades were 
segregated, your off grades could not be conditioned as at the present time? 
—A. I do not know what you would make of them. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. You say to-day that you bin your off grades. Sometimes a car will 
come in of one grade and you will dump it in with something else?—A. Yes. 

Q. Doctor Donnelly proposes to allow you to still do that, and only to 
retain the six straight grades, and allow you to bin it on your own admis- 
sion. Do you think that that is feasible?7—A. You could keep the straight 
grades separate. Your off grades, such as rejected for barley, rejected for 
rye, and smutty grain, I don’t know what you would grade it when you shipped 
it out. You would be getting back to the old days when a boat would be 
held up in loading a small lot of grain—five hundred bushels of this and one 
thousand bushels of that, and two thousands bushels of something else. If that 
grain has got to be sent out, the grain inspector has got to have a sample of 
each one, and it is an awful trouble. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. At the present time what happens to that grain?—A. At the present 
time the private elevators are getting rid of that, which, I believe, must 
be to the benefit of the farmer. 

Q. You said getting rid of it. What do you mean by getting rid of it? 
They are not burning it; do you mean they are blending it?—A. Yes, they 
are blending it. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. What do you mean by the term “ dumping?’’—A. It has been a practice, 
I understand, that if some of the private elevators have something they want 
to get rid of, instead of blending it systematically through their mix, they 
would dump it in a carload or half a carload. 

Q. Dump it into something else?—A. Yes, dump it into something else. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. Does the inspector not catch it?—A. He catches a portion of that. If 
he does happen to catch it and it is too bad, no doubt he will send in a separate 
sample of that. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. Have you any knowledge of mixing in public elevators?—A. No, sir; 
I have not. 

Q. In speaking of Dr. Donnelly’s system where he is advocating the keeping 
of straight grades separate, would it not be possible to keep those separate and 
then take all your off grades and make off grades for that? Then you could 
mix them together, after conditioning or before conditioning?—A. You could 
mix them, it is true. I would have to see them mix it to know what they could 
make. About all you would get would be rejected of the grade for whatever 
it was. You would not be able to get a straight grade. 


Q. You would not have a straight grade; you would have separate grades. 
—A. You could do that all right. 
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Q. You could make a wheat that would be saleable from your off grads 
stuff by itself?—A. Yes, take rejected for barley, rejected for rye or smutty 
grain, and you could mix them all together—or sprouted. We have not had 
much these last few years. 

Q. Weathered?—A. Yes, weathered. 

Q. Frosted?—A. Frosted would go in the straight grades anyway. 

Q. Anything that had to be conditioned could be conditioned and could be 
put into straight grades?—A. You would mix it altogether and ship it out in 
the same way as a sample lot, but you would have to get a grade on it the way 
you ask for it. 

Q. Do you not think it would be possible to make one, two or three off 
grades and then if it is conditioned, put it into the different grades which would 
go at the price of the market, as it was selling?—A. It is going to run into a 
big thing, but it could be done. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Take the off grades and the straight grades, which keep the reputation 
of the country up?—A. The straight grades? 

@. While they should be compensated for the off grades, we must be just 
to the straight grades in the interest of the country?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Now, I gather that you cannot make as much of the off grades unless 
you mix them up with the good. Will that not reduce the better grades as they 
appear on the British Market? You could not get it past the inspector. In the 
markets of the world our grain is in competition with the grain of the Argentine, 
Australia and Kansas, and it will not compete as favourably when you get all 
that stuff into it?—A. No. The way we have been picking the grain, as I 
said before, the private terminals could keep their grain up above the public. 

Q. But human nature is such that when you once get past with this mixing, 
is not there a tendency to go a little further?—A. No. There is a tendency 
with some of them. 

Q. When they have to compete with those of others, is not there a great 
temptation to hit as hard as the other fellow?—A. I do not think my job would 
be worth very much if I had to go and hit every cargo of grain. 

Q. There is more importanace to be placed on the preservation of the 
quality of straight grades in the interest of the country than there is in giving 
value—and a borrowed value, to the off grades by mixing them with the straight 
grades. It is really not fair. That is not the principle on which any other 
commodity goes on the market?—A. No. 

Q. They usually try to classify them according to merit, and they have te 
find their level in accordance with the quality?—A. We would be pleased to 
quit it anytime you say so. 

Q. I am glad to hear you say that. It is a very fictitious business. I have 
spoken to a lot of the pool men, and they would like it shut off—A. It can be 
done anytime the government says it has got to be stopped. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. You made the statement a little while ago that you thought mixing in 
some cases benefited the farmer. Is that on the assumption that the profits 
made by this mixing are refiected back to the farmer?—A. Not exactly that. 
What I meant when I said that in some cases it is of benefit to the farmer was 
that you will pick a carload of smutty grain and you can give him a better 
price for that if it is going into a private terminal than if it is going into a 
public terminal. 
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Q. You have used the word “can”; are you sure it is done?—A. I believe 
the pool is paying the price. 

Q. Outside the pool?—A. Outside the pool, I do not know anything about 
it. I believe they pay a premium on it. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 


Q. You spoke of dumping, and from your explanation I interpret that you 
mean the same thing as we call plugging in the country—the plugging of cars. 
In the case of plugging cars there is a special place to put the grain. In con- 
nection with dumping, do they throw that anywhere?—A. Just anywhere at 
all. 


Q. Until passed by the inspector. 


By Mr. Glen: 

Q. Mr. Garland asked you a question in regard to mixing. You say you 
would be glad to see mixing abolished; is that your evidence?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you also say it would reflect back on the price that would be given 
to the producer; do you say that?—A. Your grades—you can depend on them 
being pretty well stabilized. 

Q. But it would reflect back on the price to the producer, would it not?— 
A. Yes, certainly. 

Q. And he would get the benefit of it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you tell us why mixing is not abolished if the producer is going 
to get the benefit?—A. Why it has not been abolished? The government has 
legalized it to go on. 

Q. Supposing the government put in the Act that mixing was abolished, are 
there any practical difficulties in the way of carrying that out in your 
experience?—A. No. 

Q. There are not any?—A. No. 

Q. It can be done?—-A. You can stop it anytime. 

Q. How about the supervising of the binning; are there any difficulties?— 
A. No. 

By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. You said-that slightly smutty grain would be taken into your private 
terminals, and the producer might get the benefit. Do you think that in the 
case of grain where a poorer quality is put into a higher grain that the buyer 
in Liverpool, or in Europe, is fooled by what has gone into that grain, or does 
he know what he is getting?—A. You did not follow me up closely when I 
mentioned the way of putting that stuff in. Sometimes we will get a car of 
slightly smutty grain, or, as I said before, in the rejected. Now, if we want to 
build up our grain we will take a smutty No. 2 Northern and run that through 
our mix of No. 3 Northern. Is that not going to build it up? Rejected 2 
Northern is the same way. I might say that to distribute it through like that 
would be just like taking a pail of dirty water and distributing it down the 
Ottawa River. You would not see it. 

Q. In that case, you are then putting in the rejected 2, and rejected 2 must 
have a lower price to the producer than the other?—A. Oh, yes. We make 
money out of it. 

Q. In this case, you think it might benefit the producer?—A. Yes. 

Q. How would it benefit the producer when the producer has sold his 
rejected 2 for a lower price than you got for the 3?—A. By doing that I believe 
that the private elevators are paying premiums on that. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


(. It creates a demand for the rejecteds?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. In that case, if you have got a straight 3 Northern, and it is pretty poor 
wheat, and you can still put a certain amount of the lower grade stuff into it, 
and carry it out, do you not think that the European buyer knows exactly 
what he is getting in that grain; he is not fooled?--A. He has only got the 
standard samples to go by. 

Q. If that poorer stuff were not in, do you think he might give a little 
better bid?—A. Oh, no doubt. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. In putting in rejected for smut, in a case like that, would you not wash 
off your smut first?--A. There is none of that done now, sir. 

Q. You would not treat it at all? Would the smut not reflect on the flour? 
—A. It would not be noticed. 

Q. Neither in the flavour nor in the colour?—A. In a case like that you 
might have a five hundred thousand bushel shipment and you might probably 
only have one car of smutty grain in it. There is so very little smutty grain 
coming in now-—not as there was in years gone by. 

Q. Do you think that the man who is raising smutty grain, though we have 
a certain feeling of sympathy for him, should be taken into consideration in 
the passing of legislation?—A. No, I think by paying a premium on that you 
are encouraging poor farming. 

Mr. VatuAnce: No, I do not think that at all. No man grows smut from 
choice. 

By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. I think I understood you to say that mixing could be abolished without 
any practical difficulty?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you say that there is no practical difficulty in abolishing mixing?— 
A. No difficulty whatever. 

Q. I understand you also to say that it would reflect further profits on the 
producer if mixing were abolished?—A. I think it would. 

Q. I think I understood you to say, when you were asked why it was not 
abolished, that the government permitted it by legislation?—A. Correct. 

Q. Do you say that the legislation passed by Parliament compels it?— 
AL, Ole 110, 

Q. It does not compel it?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You do not have to mix unless you like?—A. No. 

Q. Those are an amazing set of admissions. You admit it would be in the 
interest of the producers if you did not mix. You admit that there are no 
difficulties in the way of prohibiting mixing. You admit that you are not com- 
pelled to mix. Then why do you mix?—A. We have got to mix to compete 
with the other fellow who is mixing. 

Q. In what way? You say you can get more money without it?—A. II 
you will follow me through on that, I will show you. The mixing of grain at 
the head of the lakes—you ship out your grain to grade which is inspected by 
the Inspection Department. My grain may be away up on grade. We have 
always been told to hold our grades up, because with the Saskatchewan Co-op 
we could get sometimes a quarter and sometimes half a cent premium over 
the other places for keeping our grades up. But why should we stop the 
mixing when our grain is going to go down to Port Colborne and such places 
where it is going to be dumped in with the other fellows’ grain. I understand 
that at the present time we can ship our grain through Buffalo and keep it 
isolated from other grain, but in going through Canadian ports, we cannot. 

Q. That is not true. You are making a statement that you understand 
something that is not a fact. I am going to ask you this question: can you 
tell me any reason why, with your own members producing grain, with your 
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own country elevators handling grain, with your own terminal elevators shipping 
grain, you cannot take a shipment of grain and ship it directly to the markets 
of the world and sell it on sample in Europe, and get the price it is worth? 
What prohibits you from doing that?—A. I have been given to understand by 
our Board of Directors that the grain going from the head of the lakes— 

<i et Do you know yourself?-—A. -—from the different elevators is not special 

inned. : 

Q. I am not asking you what you have been given to understand. I am 
asking you what you know. Do you know you can do that?—A. I am not 
handling the market end, sir. 

Q. Quite so. I thought not. There is no reason why that cannot be done. 
As a matter of fact, it has been done, and it has been proven that selling grain 
on the Liverpool sample market is not as profitable as when selling it upon 
a Canadian certificate. If what you contend is correct, you could do it that way, 
and make money for your members?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. It has not been done. It is a pretty good conclusion to arrive at that _ 
the statement you make is not correct. If your statement had been correct, 
grain could have been sold on sample and the profit would have come to your 
members. I cannot conceive of the answers you have made being logical, or 
easily reconciled—A. I could not tell you, sir. Pardon me for speaking 
back, as a witness—you mean to tell me, sir, that the grain is kept isolated at 
the present time? 

Q. It can easily be. It is not at present practised, but it can be done. 
You have the privilege of selling your grain on the sample market in Europe. 
Nothing prohibits you from doing it. Nothing in the Canada Grain Act 
prevents a man or a pool or a private elevator from shipping grain to Liverpool 
and selling it on sample or on the Canadian certificate. Those are the ways it 
can be sold, but on certificate is the most profitable way to sell it?—A. I believe 
the pool are doing it, sir. 

Q. There is nothing to prevent a shipment from arriving in Liverpool and 
being offered on the Liverpool Corn Exchange for sale on sample. The reason 
it is not sold on sample is because it is not as profitable as selling on the Can- 
adian Government certificate. That is why the certificate is being used by 
everybody. You contend vou could make more money the other way. If you 
could, why do you not? The fact that you do not is the best evidence that you 
cannot. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): I would like to ask Mr. Malcolm a question. 
What machinery have we got to keep that grain intact from Fort, William 
down? 

Hon. Mr. Maucotm: All the machinery necessary. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Are there any different ways to handling it? 


Hon. Mr. Matcoutm: It can be handled right through from any terminal 
at the head of the lakes to Montreal by boat, and transferred into a boat at 
Montreal. It can be handled directly by car to Montreal. It can be kept in 
separate bins at Port Colborne and shipped out. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): What guarantee have you that it will be kept 
separate? 

Hon. Mr. Maucotm: The guarantee that it is put into separate bins. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): All you get at Fort William is a certificate. 

Hon. Mr. Matcoum: You are referring to the general practice. The 
oad is not preserved; that is true. But if one wants to do it, it can be 

one. 


Mr. Ross (Joose Jaw): At the same cost? 
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Hon. Mr. Matcotm: Exactly. The reason. the identity is not preserved 
is because in loading a boat at Montreal they may not have in the terminal 
at Montreal sufficient of a particular grade to load the boat, so they take 
corresponding grades to complete the load. Tf one is satisfied to follow the ship- 
ment through and allow for one or two more days’ delay, it can be done as 
easily as in handling a car of stock. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): There is no guarantee that you are going to. 


Hon. Mr. Maucoum: There is no reason why there should be a guarantee. 
You can follow it through, using your own cars to do it. If one wants to do it, 
it can be done. It has been done. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): On a certain sample of grain where all arrange- 
ments have been made to make an experimental shipment, that may be so; but 
in the ordinary cases it is not done. 

Hon. Mr. Maucotm: It is not done in the ordinary course of trade. It 

_would be done if it were profitable to do it; but it has been proven not profit- 
able. It has been determined that better terms are obtained from the Canadian 
certificate over a long period of years than on the sample market in Liverpool. 
Our certificate is final, but in the case of the sample market we have to submit 
to London registration, and usually when we do that we get the worst of it. 

Mr. DonneELLy: We have had evidence from the pool on those lines show- 
ing that they have tried for years to get these things through. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. What has been the experience of the pool in selling on a sample market? 
—A. I do not know that, sir. 
The CuairmMan: I would suggest to the Committee that we allow the 
witness to answer. Very often I have heard the members answering the ques- 
tion. The witness can reply just as well as half a dozen members. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. You started out to say that mixing was unprofitable this year. Are the 
inspectors more severe this year in grading out from the private terminals? 
—A. I do not think so. 

Q. You think that the inspection is Just about the same as in other years? 
—A. Just about the same as other years. 

Q. What about last year, was mixing profitable last year?—A. Yes. 

Q. There was not so much money made this year?—A. No. 

Q. On account of what?—A. On account of the heavy frost in the grain. 

Q. And the mixing has been done on account of profit that is made for 
the man who is running the mixing house?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. And that money—outside of the pool—we admit with regard to the pool 
that the money is turned back to the farmers—but that money in the other cases 
is turned into the private terminal elevators?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you think if mixing were stopped much of that will go back to the 
farmers?—A. Yes, I think so. 


By Mr. Glen: 
Q. How do you know whether mixing is profitable or not?—A. I know 
by the spreads in the grades. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. You stated, as far as you are aware, that the pool would stop mixing as 
soon as Parliament said they should do so. You are assuming, of course, that ali 
these companies are absolutely honest and will do exactly what Parliament says 
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they should do. Now, in your own case, operating a private terminal elevator, 
supposing that mixing is abolished, and there is no particular system put into 
effect—I mean to say, it is against the law to mix—can you suggest any effective 
system for compelling it without going to the trouble of putting a lot of police- 
men or inspectors in the elevators?—-A. The government audit which is carried 
on in each of the public terminals, I think, should be enough to stop it. 

Q. That is, checking the out-turns with the in-turns?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. You think the supervision of binning by the Inspection Department 
would not be necessary to prevent mixing?—A. At the present time in the public 
terminals, although they do not really supervise the binning, the Inspection 
Department and the Weighing Department have free access to the records and 
to any part of the elevator. 

Q. I think you are admitting that there is not quite so much possibility of 
the public terminals taking any advantage, or getting any advantage from the 
mixing, as there would be if the general run of the grain was going to these 
private terminals?—A. No, there would be nothing for them. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Supposing you were not as honest a man as you are, would it not be 
possible, even if mixing were abolished, for a man who did not want to obey the 
law to evade it on the present conditions?—A. He could do mixing, but the 
government audit would show a surplus of certain grades of grain, and you 
would know then that he was mixing. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. What would you suggest that we could do after the mixing had already 
been done?—A. I believe there is a penalty at the present time, one-quarter of 
one per cent on the overage. 

Hon. Mr. MorHERWELL: Because laws are broken, that is no reason why 
we should abolish them. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. We should know before we start how much supervision, if any, is neces- 
sary?—A. Well, I supervised myself, when I was in the Inspection Department, 
and, to a certain extent, it is done now. I supervised when the elevators were 
filling up. I was up in the storage annex watching the binning of the grain. I 
could get a look at the elevator man’s books and see what grain they had in 
a certain tank, and see if it compared with mine, and watch that there was no 
flooding of two grades together. There is no reason why it could not be done 
now. 

Q. When the grain is being run out it is running along a belt which travels 
on the bottom of the bins. What is there to hinder an elevator operator from 
opening these slides and allowing a small trickle of grain, say feed wheat, or 
screenings, to be put in?—-A. That is under the supervision of the inspector and 
the samplers. The inspector gets samples. When we are loading a boat we 
give them the bin from which we are going to draw. He can go back to the 
records or look at his own records and see if the grain in those bins corresponds 
with the grade he is to receive for shipment. 

Q. Yes. But supposing the elevator operator sends a man down to open 
the slide in another bin. If you have not supervision of the work in that 
elevator, what is to hinder him running a good deal of the lower grade on to 
that belt?—A. If that man was to do that no elevator company would protect 
him if he was caught and prosecuted. 

' Q. How is he going to be caught if you have no supervision of binning? 


—A. You practically have supervision. 
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By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Could you tell us from your knowledge of terminal elevators as an 
inspector in one of those terminal elevators—whether there is a sufficient check 
up on mixing?—A. Yes. I might say at the present time in pool terminal No. 4 
whereas one man used to look after the grain going to a boat at the rate of 
sixty thousand bushels an hour, there are, at the present time, three men doing 
that work. 

Q. Yourself alone, without any assistance in the way of inspectors—you, 
as one inspector in one elevator—do you think you could sufficiently check up 
on that elevator?—A. It depends on the size of the elevator, sir. 

Q. You might require assistance?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. If mixing were prohibited how would you handle cars that arrive at 
your elevator and are marked too full for inspection?—A. We would check 
them ourselves, and bin them according to what we considered they would grade. 
We have had to do it. That is going towards a point where I may have the 
privilege of saying something—-cars too full. The initial grade is put on in 
Winnipeg and we get that car at Fort William or Port Arthur. We bin it 
according to that initial grade at night, or in the early hours of the morning, 
but during the day time when the inspector is grading, we take his grade for it. 
But now, that the elevators are speeded up so fast it is almost impossible to 
wait for the inspectors because you are going to be away behind with your work. 

Q. How many cars would you handle in a night in a busy season?—A. If 
we were going full blast we would probably handle four hundred cars at night. 

Q. Supposing the grades of one quarter of those cars were changed, would 
not the result be that you might have one hundred cars of No. 4 wheat dumped 
into a No. 3 bin?-—A. We might that. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You look over them and you check them before you unload them? 
Do you have many of your grades changed?—A. Not a great many. 
Q. What per cent?—A. I would not like to say what per cent. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. You would have possibly one hundred cars of No. 4 wheat dumped into 
No. 3 bins?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. You said Yes?—A. No, we check those cars inward. We have a special 
lamp, a daylight lamp, which I have worked under for ten years. We have 
shipped grain and received grain under it, and we have not been fooled with it 
yet. And there is one thing I would like this government, or this Committee 
—I have been asked to speak of this by my superintendent—I would like to 
ask this Committee to ask the Inspection Department to make a test of that 
light before they condemn it. They will tell you you cannot grade grain under 
artificial light. We have a fully qualified inspector in our No. 5 elevator, and 
I have had eighteen years experience myself, and I have worked under one of 
those lights for ten years—we have two of them in No. 5 elevator; we have four 
of them in No. 7 elevator; we have one of them in No. 8 elevator; and we 
are confident about that light either night or day. 

Q. In a great majority of cases will your grading agree with that given by 
the inspector?—A. Oh, yes; very seldom we are out with them. 

Q. You do not think there is any practical difficulty in connection with 
handling cars that arrive too full for inspection, if you prohibit mixing?—A. No 
difficulty whatever if the initial grade is put on in Winnipeg. 
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By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
Q. As a matter of fact, if any mistakes were made, they would be made 
both ways?—A. Yes. 
Q. There is just as much chance of a 3 Northern being put into a 4 


Northern as there is of a 4 Northern being put into a 3 Northern at night?— 
Ac, Yes, 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. You are talking about an artificial light. You grade by daylight a 
certain number of hours—at the primary point in Winnipeg. I mean the 
inspectors do.—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it would be possible to develop an artificial light similar 
to the one you are talking of and have all grades inspected under that light 
instead of by daylight?—A. That is what I maintain should be. They should 
be graded under that light. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Would it not be of considerable advantage in your work, Mr. Swingler, 
if some device were discovered that would take a fair sample of all cars, held 
full and others, at Winnipeg?—A. At Winnipeg? 

' Q. Yes, would that be of sufficient advantage?—A. I don’t know any- 
thing better than the probe to get them from the cars. In the elevators we 
have the automatic sampler that has been brought out by the Saskatchewan 
pool and has proven a success. 

Q. I am speaking of some device—if some device could be discovered that 
would take a fair sample of held full cars; would that not be of sufficient advan- 
tage?—A. I do not know of: anything that would be better than the probe. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do you not think that if there were legislation preventing cars being 
filled too full, it would be of assistance?—A. It certainly would. It would give 
them a good chance in Winnipeg. 

Q. They could be all probed in Winnipeg?—A. Even if you pass legisla- 
tion for that, I maintain that all dockage should be set at the unloading. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. In connection with your automatic sampler, is not the grain from the 
ear on the way to the bin when it is being sampled by the automatic sampler? 
—A. It is on the way to the scale. 

Q. So that you have the chance with your automatic sampler to take a 
sample and grade the grain before it is binned?—A. We try to. 

Q. In the rush you cannot do that?—A. In the rush sometimes we have 
to take samples going down. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. On this general question of mixing, I am anxious to get the situation 
cleared up. I understand that the grain companies are getting grain from 
the minimum to the maximum, and the more they mix that grain down to the 
minimum, of course, the better the profit. From the standpoint of the pool 
farmer, do you think that his interests are prejudiced by the mixing? That is, 
the profits of the mixing in the pool terminals go back to the pool farmers; 
but is it your opinion that if the mixing is eliminated, it will be any better or 
worse for the pool farmers?—-A. I believe it will be better for all farmers. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Supposing I am a pool farmer, and I am obliged to put my grain into 
one of the line elevators. I am not able to go to the pool elevator. In my 
town fifty per cent of our grain has to go through other elevators. What kind 
of grain do these other elevators hand over to the pool? Is it up to the top, 
or the average, or the minimum of the grade?—A. It has got to be above the 
minimum. 

Q. Does it come up to the average of the grade? 
know that I want to commit myself on that. 

Q. Where is it sent?—A. Fort William. 

Q. To the public terminals, or the private terminals—this grain from the 
line companies?—A. No, it is loaded straight on to the boats from their own 
elevators. 

By Mr. Campbell: 
Q. It is not delivered over to the pool terminals at all?—A. No. 


A. Supposed to. I don’t 


Bisa: Conte: 

Q. There was a statement made here, I think, that there was a possibility 
sometimes of a large run of grain coming to one of the terminal elevators from 
one particular section of the country, which would be very close to the mini- 
mum, or the standard of the grain of any one given grade. In your experience 
as an elevator operator, have you ever had such a condition as that?—A. Yes, 
at one time. I was working in the Inspection Department in the C.N-R. 
elevator. The grain of the National Elevator Company went into the Port 
Arthur elevator company’s terminals and they had to take all they could get 
OU Oly ate. 

Q. I do not know whether you got my question correctly. Supposing that 
there was not mixing done at all. The point is this: Supposing this grain was 
coming forward from a certain area, being very much, we will say, of a similar 
type; 1t might all go into that elevator down practically to the minimum of 
the grade, so that if you required the terminal elevator to have an output up 
to the average of the grade, they would be unable to get out of this large run 
of grain, grain which would be up to the average sample. Have you ever seen 
such a condition?—A. No, I have not. Only from private mixing houses as 
I have just stated. 

Q. Then, from your experience, you do not think that that would be very 
likely to occur?—-A. I do not think so. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. You spoke about a company that you had been operating an elevator 
for—I do not know whether it was a pool elevator or not—selling at a 
premium. Who would buy that wheat?—A. The millers. 

Q. The Ontario millers?—A. No. I am sure I could not tell you who 
would buy the wheat. That was a statement given me by one of our officials. 
He said, ‘“‘Keep your grades well up; we are getting a premium on it.’ 


By Mr. Campbell: 

Q. You are above the standard the inspector would demand?—A. If you 
would ask Mr. Fraser, I think he would bear out my statement, when I say 
that pool terminal No. 5 always kept their grain well up. Is that true, Mr. 
Fraser, or not? 

Mr. Fraser: I have not paid particular attention to any particular 
elevator at Fort William. When you refer to No. 5, I could not say yes or no. 
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By Mr. Millar: 
Q. You believe that when the quality goes up the price goes up? 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. What I understood you to say at the beginning was that the importer 
in the Old Country bought it on the standard and he paid on the standard— 
the sample that was sent over to him of the specified grade?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then, why was your company so anxious for you to get it above the 
standard? Was it just to get the premium?—A. It must have been. 

Q. I would conclude from your evidence that in raising the standard 
higher than the average of the grade—of our own standard—it would be more 
profitable than to mix it down to the minimum?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. I think, perhaps, some of the questions have been a little unfair. The 
knowledge that you have that a premium was paid was from your officials?— 
Yes: 

Q. You do not really know yourself?—A. No. I am like any other ser- 
vant; I only believe what I am told. 

Q. You answered in perfectly good faith in the matter, but I think it has 
been a little unfair to ask you to commit yourself to a number of these ques- 
tions. You said a moment ago that it should be prohibited that cars should 
be loaded too full for inspection?—A. One of the members of the Committee 
suggested that and I said yes. 

Q. You agreed with him?—A. Yes. 

Q. That, of course, you realize is not a matter for the Inspection Depart- 
ment, or for the Board of Grain Commissioners; but would be rather a matter 
for the railways?—A. For the railways, I think. 

_ Q. How, would you suggest, it should be done—by the railways bringing 
In an amendment to give them power to refuse to accept cars which are over- 
loaded?—A. I think that would do it. 

Mr. VauLaNce: They have it now. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 
Q. Would you suggest that it be enforced?—A. Yes. 
Q. With the co-operation of the railways?—A. Yes. 
Q. And the Inspection Department refusing to inspect cars which are 
loaded to full, at Fort William?—A. They are doing it in Winnipeg now. 
Q. I know. They have to. They can take the sample at Winnipeg; that 
is all?—A. What would become of the grain? 


Q. Exactly. That is the point. I think that would be a matter rather 
for the railways?—A. I think so. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Could you tell the Committee how many extra bushels an elevator man 
could put in to a car by overloading it? Have you any idea?—A. He could 
probably get another five hundred bushels into a car. 

.  Q. Might it not have a very serious effect in slowing up the movement 
of the crop if such an order were put into effect?—A. It might do that. 

Q. Therefore, it might be wise for this Committee to consider the question 
very seriously before it even recommended it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you tell the Committee whether you ever had any cargoes 
lowered—the grade of any cargoes out of your terminal lowered by the Inspec- 
tion Department?—A. Yes. Probably four or five years ago I had a dockage 
set on a cargo, and they took the dockage off and lowered the grade. 

Q. Have you ever appealed any of their decisions?—A. Oh, yes. 
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By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. What were the decisions on appeal? Did you win your appeals?— 
A. We have won them. 

Q. Practically every time?—-A. We had one shipment of 2 Northern wheat. 
It was beautiful wheat, but there was a sprinkling of Durum in it—one-eighth 
of Durum in the sample on actual weight. There was a lot of 1 Northern 
wheat which had been made 2 on account of the sprinkling of Durum. But it 
was a beautiful cargo of grain; but on account of this little sprinkling of Durum 
it was lowered. I would not accept it. We appealed it. 


By Mr. Coote: 
Q. Did the inspector lower it to a 3?—A. Yes, to a 3, and the Appeal 
Board to which we appealed it gave it a 2. 
Q. Would you have much difficulty without mixing your grain to put it 
out on standard equal to the best from the bins of a public elevator?—A. No. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. You said that you shipped quite a lot of wheat to the Washburn-Crosb 
people?—A. Yes. 

Q. Out of your elevator?—-A. When I was in No. 5 we shipped an awful 
lot of grain to the Washburn-Crosby people. 

Q. You were shipping to the American side?—A. Yes. 

Q. The reason you were keeping your grades up was that you were ship- 
ping this grain over to the other side—the American side, not to Europe—and 
they were paying you a premium on that grain?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. It must have been something like that if you were getting a premium. 
It was on grain shipped to the United States that you were getting a premium? 
—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. In the most extreme cases of overloading, what would be the space 
left between the roof and the top of the grain in the car?—A. Sometimes a 
man has a hard time to craw! along. 

Q. Sometimes as little as a foot?—-A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Some cars are worse than others?—-A. Yes, some cars are worse than 
others. You can understand that; the grain is sometimes lighter. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. You do not see any reason why the railway companies should be 
supposed to load these cars so full?—A. When there is a shortage of cars, I 
suppose they are glad to do it. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


_Q. Supposing a man has a thousand bushels of grain and there is an 
accident and the car is broken up. Does he get paid for all that is in the car? 
—A. I don’t think he can claim for anything above the maximum load of the 
car. 

Q. A farmer or an elevator company which loads a car too full is taking a 
chance that he will lose some of his grain?-—A. Yes. 


Mr. Coors: Has he any positive knowledge on that point? 


Mr. Donnetiy: I think that is true. He will only be paid for the 
maximum load of the car. 
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By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Can you give us any idea of the cost of mixing grain?—A. The cost? 
Q. Yes—A. The cost will practically run about the same as in a public 
elevator. 

' Q. Can you give us any idea of the cost of mixing grain? Some grains 
would cost more than others to mix?—A. I could not tell you that. I 
did not buy any. But our stuff is practicaily the same as in the public terminal. 

Q. I mean to say the cost of the handling. You have additional handling 
in your mixing?—A. Very little; except in the cleaning. We clean more than 
the public terminals. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. How is this grain handled in the mixing elevators?——A, This year it is 
handled very easily. 

Q. Yes? But least year and the year before?—A. In that case, if we are 
handling tough grain we distribute it through according to what our average will 
test out. We test the average. We test the tough grain, and we know what 
percentage we can put in of the tough into the straight. 

Q. In your practice is tough grain actually dried artificially?—A. Oh, no, 
not in the private terminals. 

Q. Would you say the same of damp grain?—A. No. 

Q. Would some of it be dried artificially?—A. We handle very little damp 
grain. If we do get any, we would run it in acording to what percentage it 
would take. You might put one car of tough in a great many cases, whereas 
it would only take half a car of damp. 

Q. Would you work it off without artificially drying it?—A. If we can, 
sir. 

Q. Was there any dried this year artificially?—A. We have not had any 
dried, sir. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. You have been in the practice of putting damp grain into straight grade 
grain if it is dry enough to handle it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Generally, if you have a considerable amount of tough and damp grain 
going forward, you endeavor to put your straight grades out to carry your 
damp or tough as close up to 14.4 as you can?-—A. Keep her well below. 

Q. How much below?—A. To be safe you have to be less than fourteen 
per cent. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Just explain that point a little bit. Does not the inspector pass your 
cargo if it is under 14.4?—A. They are supposed to on a car; but I do not 
think they would accept a shipment like that—a big shipment. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You are afraid you might get a sample that is over 14.4?—A. Yes. 
Q. You keep it well below 14.4?—A. Well below. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Could the inspector legally refuse to give you a certificate for straight 
grade wheat if his moisture test shows less than 14.4?—A. He could not legally; 
but they would do it, I believe. 
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Q. Supposing he did, and you were satisfied that it was below 14.4 and 
you appealed it to the Appeal Board, what is your opinion as to what the 
Appeal Board would do about it?—A. I think the Appeal Board would uphold 
it. 

Q. Would uphold yourself or the inspector?—A. They would uphold our- 
selves. But we do not like to get into those controversies. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. What do you do with all your screenings?—A. We ship them to different 
places—Minneapolis and Duluth, and such like. : 

Q. Are they graded out?—A. They are graded out the same as high grade 
wheat. 

By Mr. Vatlance: 

Q. You were talking about the moisture content of a cargo, and that you 
would like it to go out below 14.4. In your opinion, are you afraid of its not 
keeping?—-A. I do not know how the grain would keep; but I would hate to see 
a cargo go out at 14.4. 


Q. In your opinion, 14.4 is too high a content for the safe transportation 
of wheat?—A. Oh, no; 14.4 will keep. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
Q. It is the risk with the inspector that you are worrying about?—A, Yes. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Is a great deal of this tough wheat shipped as tough?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, coming back to the question of screenings, will you tell the 
Committee under how many different names the screenings are put out—the 
different classifications?—A. There are refuse screenings, standard re-cleaned 
screenings, and outscalpings. 

Q. Now, will vou tell us, if you please, what your standard re-cleaned 
screenings would be composed of largely, and what would be included in the 
refuse screenings?—A. In the standard re-cleaned screenings there is buck- 
wheat and broken wheat; in the refuse screenings there is chaff, dust, and wild 
seeds. 

Q. What are the seeds in the refuse screenings used for?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Could you tell the Committee how much you get per ton?—A. I don't 
know that. 

Q. Have you ever thrown any of those screenings in the lake, or seen it 
done?—A. Oh, yes. We paid a dollar a ton to get them taken away from the 
elevators. 

Q. But sometimes you will sell them?—A. Oh, yes, we are selling them 
right along now. 

Q. Could you tell us how much revenue would be derived from your 
dockage?—-A. I could not tell you that, sir. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Do you never have standard re-cleaned screenings, or do you sell them 
as refuse screenings?—A. Standard re-cleaned screenings and refuse screenings. 


By Mr. Campbell: 
Q. Have you ever known white spring wheat to be mixed with Amber 
Durum? It resembles it a lot?—-A. I do not know that, sir. 


[Mr. C. W. Swingler.] 
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By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Have you ever handled that white quality of wheat?—A. Very little. 

Q. What would you do with it if it came in?—A. We would ship it out in 
the lower grades of spring wheat. We have 6,800,000 bushels in store now, and 
J think we have only about three cars of white spring wheat in the elevator. 

Q. How many bins would you have in your terminal elevator?—A. You 
have me guessing for a little while now. There are 136 tanks of 32,000 bushels 
per tank. I could not tell you from memory what there is in the smaller bins. 
We have them from 1,400 bushels up to 32,000 bushels. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 
Q. Approximately, how many smaller bins have you? What do you mean 
by smaller bins?—A. The smaller bins are the interstices in between the tanks. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. What size is your elevator?—A. 6,800,000’ bushels. 


By Mr. Coote: 


o There would be approximately the same number of the smaller bins?— 
aes. 

Q. Can you give us any idea of the number of grades you would have in 
that house at one time? What would be, as a rule, the number of grades?— 
A. We might have, perhaps, one hundred grades in. Of course, we would not 
have as many as a public terminal because we are handling mostly wheat. 

Q. I was going to ask you if there is an attempt to segregate the wheat into 
certain bins, and the course grains into others?—A. That is not done. 

Q. You handle some oats and barley?—A. We are not handling any—only 
what we take from the mixed grain, and the C. C. Cars. 

Q. Would you tell us whether it is a very difficult operation to separate 
wild oats from wheat?—A. No. 

Q. Does.it take long?—A. We can separate that in the usual course of 
work. We are doing it every day. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. When you are deciding on a mixture, do you depend entirely on your 
own judgment, or do you explain the mixture to the inspector?—A. We use 
our own judgment. 

Q. It is never submitted to the inspector?—-A. I think Mr. Symes prohibits 
the inspectors from doing it, although there are some inspectors that will come 
and pass their opinion on mixtures; others won't. 

Q. When a cargo is loaded out, the inspector frequently informs the ele- 
vator operator that it is not quite good enough, does he not?—A. No. 

Q. Sometimes?—A. Not in my case. He does not have to. 

Q. You have never had the inspector act that courteously to you?—A. No. 

Q. It is done in some cases?—A. I guess no doubt it is. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 


Q. I have heard it said that the inspector will refuse to do that. They 
tell them to go ahead and load the shipment and they will grade it when it is 
loaded.—A. He is one of those bull-headed ones if he does that. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 
Q. Are there many of them?—A. There are a few of them. 


[Mr. C. W. Swingler.] 
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By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Would that not be a good practice for the inspector to pursue? Would 
it not have the result of influencing the operator of the elevator in the direction 
of putting out a better grade of wheat, and a better quality of wheat?—A. 
Yes, I think if the inspector would work a little bit with the elevators they 
would have less worry themselves. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. The inspector might have less worry, but would he get better results? 
I rather appreciate the bull-headed inspector—A. You do not get my meaning 
of bull-headed. A bull-headed one does not want you to associate with him 
at all. He knows it all, and we know nothing. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Is it your point that the inspector should tell the operator of the ele- 
vator if his mixture is going -to be within the line?—A. We do not care whether 
he does or not. 


Mr. Miuuar: I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that just at this point we 
might ask the Chief Inspector, who is present, just to clear up this point whether 
instructions are given to show that courtesy in some cases and in some cases 
not. 

By the Chairman: 

Q. Mr. Swingler, have you any recommendations to make?—A. The only 
recommendation I have to make is the adoption of the automatic sampler, and 
to ask the Inspection Department to give the daylight lamp a good fair test 
before condemning it. I have another recommendation which is to put the 
initial grade on in Winnipeg—the initial grade at the terminals, and have all 
dockage set at the terminals. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Would that give the man the right to appeal if he thought the dockage 
was unfair?—A. Yes, the pool are holding their samples for thirty days now. 
Q. The appeal would be held in the unloading terminal?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. You believe that the automatic sampler would give a fair sample of 
the grain—a fair amount of dockage?—-A. Yes, I am sure of it. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. I have one more question to ask you. From your experience, do you 
think that grain that is graded on a bright day may receive a different grade 
from grain that is graded on a dark day?—A. Undoubtedly. To bear out my 
statement—an inspector may work at a certain window day after day, and then 
he may be moved to another window, and he may not be as confident of him- 
self. To-day might be a nice bright day for grading grain while to-morrow 
might happen to be a dull day, and he would have to strain his eyes. But, 
with the daylight lamp, you have the same light day after day. We have them 
fixed on a pulley so that you can lower them or raise them to suit you. One 
man may want his light high, while another man may want it nearer the grain. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. It is a sort of artificial sunlight?—A. Artificial light, 500 watt light, 
shining through a blue glass. You could shine it on that desk, and you would 
not see a shadow around. 
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By Mr. Millar: 


Q. In the case of cargoes going out of Fort William, are they inspected by 
inspectors other than government inspectors?—-A. We have our pool sampling 
bureau. They take their samples and check up the grades, and sometimes 
appeal them. 

Q. Are they ever inspected by the buyers—inspectors representing the 
buyers?—A. Sometimes. 

Q. Frequently ?—A. Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Would it be possible, do you think, Mr. Swingler, to have the automatic 
sampler installed for out-going cargoes?—A. Yes. 

Q. On to the boats?—A. You would have to take the sample on the belt 
as it is going to the scales. 

Q. Do you think it is possible to have it installed?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it is advisable?—A. I think, probably, it would. 

Q. Just the same as on grain going in?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Would there be any possibility of tampering with the sample after the 
wheat was sampled, going from the scale to the boat?—A. You could not do 
it, sir. Where the sample taken by the inspector is at the nearest point that 
he can get to the elevating leg, and after it strikes the elevating leg there is 
no chance of taking any sample off it until it gets on to the boat. 

Q. You are satisfied it would be exactly the same sample?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. Is it just as it is delivered off the belt?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Symes seemed to think the grain was travelling too rapidly to 
take a sample?—-A. Oh, Mr. Symes has some funny ideas. It does not make 
any difference how rapidly the grain travels, you can put on an extra number 
of buckets and you can get the sample. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. There is no chance of it breaking down—of it not being strong enough? 
—A. It is liable to break down anyway. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. There are as many reasons for putting an automatic sampler on out- 
going shipments as on in-coming shipments?—A. Yes, just as many. 


The witness retired. 


James D. Frasmr, re-called. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Mr. Fraser might go on and explain his instructions to the inspectors 
with regard to the courtesy we were speaking of?—A. The inspectors at the 
elevators at Fort William, when a shipment is being made have instructions 
not to make any remarks in connection with the shipment unless they are 
asked something by the elevator operator; then they are to answer courteously. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. I suppose he can tell him whether it is good enough or not?--A. Answer 
his question, whatever the question is. 


[Mr. J. D. Fraser.] 
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By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. That is the point at issue, I think—are the inspectors instructed to give 
the operator of the terminal elevator the information that the operator may 
ask of him?—A. They haven’t any instructions to advise the operator with 
respect to the shipment. If they are asked if it is running all right, they would 
probably answer Yes or No. 

ee But the inspector is under no obligation to give information?—A. None 
at all. 

By Mr. Campbell: 

Q. In case a mixture is submitted to the inspector, and suppose the oper- 
ator said “ Now, we are going to make up a cargo; will you say whether that 
will pass”; the inspector would refuse to advise him?—-A. Not necessarily. 
He might express an opinion on it. 


By Mr. Brown: 
Q. Any opinion expressed under such circumstances would not bind the 
department in any way?—A. Not in any way at all. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

. Q. It would have the effect of following it up with the same opinion, after 
a sample was secured?—A. Of course, they would look for the same grain to 
be delivered as was shown to them in that sample. There is one point there 
where it was said that Mr. Symes thought that the stream was running too 
fast for an automatic sampler to be used. He was referring to the stream 
out of the spout as delivered on to the boat. That really is the proper place 
to sample it if we could get the sample. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. What do you fear would happen between the weighing bin and the boat? 
—A. Well, of course, anything might happen in the house. In most of the 
houses I believe the spouting is all right so that nothing else would get into it; 
but there is a possibility. In the past we have found in one or two houses just 
such a bin and we have had it removed. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
Q. In that connection, there might be more than one scale which could be 
in use?—A. Yes, it could probably be coming from half a dozen scales. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. Would there be any possibility of these suspicious bins being removed if 
the Board of Grain Commissioners undertook to properly check up all the oper- 
ations of the terminals?—-A. Wherever there are any improper bins with spouts, 
the elevators are advised to remove them, so there will be no difficulty. 

Q. On the discovery of one?—A. Of course, in the public elevators our 
inspectors have full run of the house, and they know. They are well acquainted 
with the construction of the house. 

Q. What about the private terminals?—A. We do not pay any attention 
co what they do in the house. We sample on the boat. 

Q. Would it not be a part of the duties of the Board?—A. Not in the house, 
Mr. Garland. 

Q. Is it not true that the Act gives the Board of Grain Commissioners the 
right at any time they wish to make a surprise check of the terminal elevators 
private and public?—A. I understand that is public elevators. 
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Q. You do not think it applies to the private elevators?—A. I do not think 
it applies to the private elevators. 

Q. You are not sure?—A. That is the way I take it. 

Q. I understood, on one previous occasion several years ago, that the Board 
of Grain Commissioners undertook a surprise attack of the terminal elevators, 
both private and public.—A. I guess I could not speak for what the Board did 
a few years ago. That may be so. 

Q. Do you know anything about it from your own knowledge?—A. Not 
from my own knowledge. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
Q. In connection with that, how can the government establish information 
with regard to overages which are in private terminals?7—A. They do not, in 
private elevators; only in public. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. They just take the returns?—A. That is all. Grain is inspected in and 
out of private houses. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. Do you not think, Mr. Fraser, that there should be a closer supervision 
of the operation of private terminals by the Board of Grain Commissioners in 
the interests of the trade generally—the producers and the trade.—A. I do not 
see how you could possibly check up a private elevator which is continually 
blending grains. You could not do it. It could not be done. 

Q. I am not asking you about continually checking them. Do you not 
think there should be the right provided which is not now provided? Do you 
not think it should be made part of the duties of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners to undertake to have an inspection—a complete inspection to check 
up the operation of terminal elevators handling large quantities of our wheat? 
—A. Private elevators could, if it was the law, be checked as far as a weigh up 
each year, is concerned, along the same lines as public elevators at the present 
time. That would, of course, indicate overages and shortages. It would 
probably indicate the amount of mixing that had been done. 


Mr. Brown: Might I make the suggestion with regard to our place of 
meeting, that this Agricultural Committee is the most important Committee, 
and should not be shifted around from place to place. We are meeting con- 
stantly, and I think we should have some permanent place to hold our meetings. 


The CHAIRMAN: I will take the matter up, and see what can be done. 
The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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Houser or Commons, 
Fripay, April 26, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Kay, presiding. 


The CuarrMan: Gentlemen, the interim report of the Saskatchewan Royal 
Grain Inquiry is to hand and will be distributed to the members of the Com- 
mittee. 


Our witness this morning is Mr. C. B. Watts, Secretary of the Dominion 
Millers’ Association. Mr. Watts is also a member of the Standards Board. 


CuHartes B. Warts, called and sworn. 


The Wirnrss: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Committee, you have 
heard a good deal of evidence from the producers’ side, but I do not think that 
you have had any evidence from the millers, and as the question of grading is 
of as much importance to the millers as it is to the growers, I am going to ask 
vou to allow me to present the case very fully from the millers’ side, because 
the interests of the growers and the millers are so closely interlocked that you 
cannot seriously injure one without its reflecting on the other. 


In 1923 Parliament was so impressed with the importance of this question 
that they appointed a Royal Commission to take evidence on it. They took 
evidence for many months, not only in Canada but in the United States, and 
as none of the members of the Committee were acquainted with the handling of 
grain in the United States they requested me to accompany them from Buffalo 
onwards, and afterwards I spent three months in Winnipeg and Fort William 
in attendance on the Commission as representing the millers. 


I think I can put the matter before you in the most concise form by present- 
ing to you facts as brought out in those hearings, and the subsequent report which 
was presented to you by the Royal Grain Commission. So, with your permission, 
I will just take the matter up along that line. First and paramount are the 
producers, with their capital locked up in their farms practically to solely grown 
wheat unless engaged in mixed farming. Second, the millers of eastern Canada 
with their investment locked up in their mills solely to grind the wheat the 
farmers grow, which they buy in competition with all other interests. Third, 
the country elevators who have a practical monopoly except for the small 
percentage loaded direct on to cars. Fourth, the public elevators, whose earnings 
depend on volume at fixed charges. Except surpluses which they get illegally 
contra to the Canada Grain Act, prior to 1924. Fifth, the private elevators, who 
are parasites taking the life blood from both the producer and the miller and 
whose interest is in volume not quality. 

Mr. James Stewart, President of the James Stewart Grain Company, and 
also President of the Maple Leaf Milling Company, gave his sworn evidence 
on the 14th of April, 1924, pages BB 8 and 9, as follows:— 


It is just like this; it would mean that the elevator, the private 
elevators would have to be content with a smaller volume of business and 
their overhead per bushel would consequently go up, and instead of being 
able to pay a cent premium as at present it may have the effect of making 
the mixing house only pay a quarter of a cent premium, that is very likely 
what would happen, because they are stretched to the utmost at the 
moment as far as I can see. 
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Sixth. The exporter. Quality is of no importance to him. Mr. Stewart 
said on the same date, page CC 2:— 


In so far as we as exporters are concerned it makes no difference 
whether we send the very best quality or the very worst. 


Board of Grain Commissioners: Within the first year after the appointment 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners under the Grain Act, the only member of 
the Board who knew anything practically about the inspection of grain, the late 
Inspector Gibbs, resigned and was replaced by Commissioner Jones. From that 
time on, the safeguards surrounding the safety of grain in the Canada Grain 
Act were gradually removed by the Board. 


(1) The binning under the direction of the inspectors, section 95, subsection 
5. 

Again section 126, subsection 9, requiring all cars containing dockings shall 
be cleaned, the evidence showed was not cleaned if the certificate only showed 


one per cent dockage. : 
As the Commissioners—that is, Mr. Justice Turgeon and his associates— 


remarked more than once:— 
The requirements of the Act have been practically ignored. 


The Board instead of having the Act properly amended became a law 
unto themselves, ignoring the requirements of the very Act by which they were 
appointed. 

The Board did not even enforce their own regulations which they made 
under the Act. 

The Chairman, on the 29th of April, page A-4, was constrained to say :— 


How is it the Board has been receiving for three years, very 
obviously, wrong returns and is still going on receiving them? 


Again the Chairman said:— 


We are pointing out that it is a wrong practice, that the Board has 
power to stop it and ought to stop it. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Are your extracts taken from the report by yourself, Mr. Watts? Who 
took those extracts from the Turgeon report?—-A. I took them from the sworn 
evidence given at that Royal Grain Commission Inquiry. 

Q. But they are your extracts?—-A. They are copied word for word, 

Q. And from the Turgeon Report?—-A. No, not from the Turgeon Report, 
but from the evidence given at the hearings. 

Q. You are quoting the Chairman’s references there; that is Chairman 
Turgeon?—A. That is Mr. Justice Turgeon himself where he speaks. Again:— 


We cannot issue an order that those companies make those returns. 
All, we can say is, that the Board itself should more actively see to the 
carrying out of its own orders. 


By Mr. Lucas: 

_ Q. In speaking of the Board there, do you mean the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners?—A. Yes, sir. These last remarks were all addressed by the Chair- 
man to the Board of Grain Commissioners when they gave evidence. 

Here is our suggestion entirely separate from that, what we recommend: 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Who recommend, Mr. Watts?—A. The Dominion Millers Association. I 
was representing them. 
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Q. What I want to avoid is confusion. You quote Chairman Turgeon, then 
you say “we recommend,” who are “we”?—A. The Dominion Millers Associa- 
tion, whom I am representing. : 

In view of the above, we would ask the Commission to have a clause inserted 
in the new Act whereby the Board of Grain Commissioners individually and 
collectively, can be held responsible for the proper administration of the Act 
and that anyone interested may have the power to file a complaint and bring 
the matter before the high court judges to be dealt with. 

I know this will sound a very drastic proposal but it is justified by our 
experience with the late Board and the fact that the interests of the producers 
on the one hand, the millers on the other are too important to allow at the 
mercy of a body of men appointed for ten years. Also, that in the future, no 
amendment should be made by Parliament to the Grain Act without the Pro- 
ducers, Millers, elevator interests and others interested in the handling of grain, 
being given an opportunity of thoroughly discussing the proposed amendment 
and presenting their views thereon to the Agricultural Committee of the House 
before the proposed amendment becomes law. 


By Mr. Millar: 


(. Were these recommendations made by the Dominion Millers’ Associa- 
tion at the time the Turgeon Commission were investigating, or making the 
enquiry, or are these the ones you recommended?—A. These are the proposals 
we made at that time, the proposals we put before the Turgeon Commission. 1 
may say in reference to that, outside of the Act having legalized some of the 
practices, conditions to-day are infinitely worse from a milling and mixing 
standpoint than they were when we made these recommendations. But of 
course mixing has been legalized since 1925: it was not legal before that. I 
may be pardoned, Mr. Chairman, for mentioning that I have been a member 
of the Board setting Western Standards for over thirty-five years, and also 
setting the Eastern Grain Standards. JI have also been a member of the Board 
of Grain Examiners, and for that period of time have examined the inspectors’ 
qualifications to act as inspectors. I have also been a member of the board 
of appeal for the same period as representing the Dominion Millers’ Association, 
and I have attended over thirty-five meetings of the Western Standards Board, 
as well as meetings of the Eastern Standards Board every year during that time 
except one. 


(4) Interests of Producers and Millers Mutual. 


During the whole of this period, I have always held that the interests of 
the wheat growers and the millers were so interlocked that you could not seri- 
ously injure the interests of one without damaging the interests of the other. 

This is shown in various ways:— 


(a) During the year ending the 31st of March, 1924, 11,990,840 barrels of 
flour were exported to seventy-two countries and would make 419,679 barrels of 
bran and shorts available for feeding purposes to the farmers of Canada and 
thus cheapen the cost of feed for their livestock. 


This is a very important factor in the cost of the production of dairy pro- 
ducts and livestock as if only the bran and shorts from the flour consumed in 
Canada were available, it would mean very much higher costs of feeding stuffs. 


(b) The flour was exported to no less than seventy-two countries, whereas 
Canadian wheat was only exported to twenty-eight different countries. To 
three of the twenty-eight, the Argentine, Spain and France, the export of flour 
was prohibitive by natural or tariff condition. 

(c) The milling industry not only widens the market for wheat in shape 


of flour, sending to countries where wheat does not go, but provides a steady 
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market all the year round, not only for home consumption but for export also, 
as flour is often exported to keep brands on the market when there is not export 
demand for wheat. 


(5) Quality Prime Factor. 

The fact of primary importance to be kept in mind at all times in dealing 
with this enquiry is, that the western farmers are striving to grow the best 
quality of wheat to command the highest price in the markets of the world and 
that it is grown for the purpose of making flour and no other. The millers of 
Canada exist for no other purpose than to make flour out of wheat grown in 
Canada. 

They are not like the millers abroad, who can get their raw material, wheat, 
from all over the world but the Canadian mills are absolutely dependent on the 
Canadian farmers for their business and they are the best market for the Cana- 
dian farmers’ wheat. 


(6) Market Equally Important. 


More than half of the milling capacity of Canada is east of the lakes, 
largely in Ontario. The Maple Leaf Mill at Port Colborne has the greatest 
capacity of any mill in Canada while there are a large number of small mills 
scattered throughout Ontario who largely use Manitoba wheat. 

All mills east of Port Arthur buy their wheat on Fort William inspection 
and are suffering loss just as the mills abroad are, by the mixing process and 
other objectionable practices of lowering the quality of Manitoba wheat as 
bought from the producer, carried on at the head of the lakes. 


(7) Millers Overseas. 

In all the objections we urge against the lowering of the milling value of 
Manitoba wheat, you will appreciate that the same objections would be urged 
by the miller overseas if he knew the facts as brought to the attention of the 
Commission; as in our desire to buy the wheat just as sold by the producer 
with the dockage cleaned out, we are identical. 

Mr. James Stewart (14/4 B. 11) said “ Well 1é is like this, the miller in the 
importing country has got to produce so much flour from so much wheat and 
he knows from actual practical experience what flour he can produce from wheat 
which he imports from Canada. He bases the prices accordingly unquestionably 
because there would be no incentive to buy, to deviate from that principle.” 


The Royal Grain Inquiry Commission. 


The Commission was appointed to report as to the best methods to adopt 
in marketing the grain to secure the highest price for the farmers. 


(8) Inspection. 

This is the first step and the most important to this end, as anything that 
makes doubtful the correct grading, strikes a fatal blow at the foundation of the 
whole system of marketing farmers’ grain. 

Parliament, in the old Inspection Act and in the Canada Grain Act, recog- 
nized the great importance of this, and safeguarded it in every way by provid- 
ing that only experienced men, after passing a severe examination, should act 
as Inspectors and enacted laws to facilitate their grading being correct and pro- 
vided penalties for violation of the Act. 

Previous to the amendment to the Inspection Act and the framing of the 
Canada Grain Act, lengthy hearings were held by a Committee of the Cabinet 
at Ottawa, of representatives of producers, the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and 


the millers. 
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The Commissioners must be impressed by the precautions contained in the 
Canada Grain Act, to prevent mixing and insure the miller both at home and 
abroad, receiving the grain as inspected, from the farmer, on which basis the 
farmer is paid. 

It never was the intention of the framers of the Canada Grain Act that the 
farmers should be paid on a low grade and the same grade sold by middle men 
to the consumers on a higher grade. 

We believe the present situation would never have existed had not the late 
Board of Grain Commissioners been dominated by a member who, previous to 
his appointment, was one of the most expert elevator operators, knowing all the 
tricks of the trade and yet by his evidence before this Commission, showed re- 
markable ignorance of what was going on at the Government elevator at Port 
Arthur of which he was head. 

Instead of the regulations governing private elevators requiring their out- 
put should equal that out of public elevators, this, and many other safeguards 
plainly intended by the Act, are missing. 

In view of the conditions surrounding the administration of the Canada 
Grain Act, it is a high tribute to the integrity of the inspectors that it has been 
administered as well as it has, in the face of the discouragement they encountered 
as reflected in the evidence of the Deputy Chief Inspector Fraser, 9th of Feb- 
ruary, that he wrote complaining of dockage being allowed on certificates of out- 
ward shipments from Fort William that “this is all that could be done under 
the system.” 


Further proof of this is shown in the report of Dr. Bell on the appeals 
heard by the Board of Survey on cargo shipments. 


The appeals were all made by private elevator companies to have the 
grades raised and they were successful in twelve appeals out of twenty-three, or 
over fifty per cent, with no appeals from the public elevators. 


The capacity of the pubic elevators was 37.525,000 bushels, and the capa- 
city of the private elevators was 21,325,000 bushels. There are now only four 
public elevators. 


Premiums. 


The supporters of the private elevators seemed to justify their continuance 
on the ground that the premiums paid are greatly beneficial to the farmer. 
Their star witness in this respect was Mr. Graham of Messrs. Graham, Black- 
burn and Mills, on the 2nd of April. 

That they are very active is shown by their circularizing 12,000 customers, 
the beginning of the year, and having a mailing list of 8,300. 

I would ask your attention to the exhibit filed by Mr. Pitblado showing 
the wheat sold by this firm at a premium, copy of which is hereto attached, 
Exhibit “A” and “AA” attached. 

In spite of all their activities, they were only able to sell 501 cars at a 
premium to private elevators, paying the farmers $5,342.09, 

If the private elevators only raised these cars one grade (they would be out 
of pocket if they paid any premium unless they put the wheat at least one grade 
higher), the private elevators received by this operation $30,334.02 for simply 
mixing the wheat into a higher grade or nearly six times as much as the farmers 
who had all the labour of growing the wheat, received in premium. 

F. F. Murray of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company on the 29th of April, 
B 1— 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. What year was that, Mr. Watts?—-A. 1924. 
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Mr. Watts (Reads): 


Q. Did you pay the farmers a premium for the Tough No. 1 Northern this 
year?—A. Yes, we paid a premium over the market price. We paid the farmer 
more on the Tough No. 1 Northern than if it had been put in Public Terminal 
bins as Tough No. 1 Northern. 

? ae How much premium did you pay?—A. From one-half to one cent per 
ushel. 

Q. No. 1 Northern on October 19th, this year, was 951 cents per bushel and 
Tough No. 1 Northern, 864 cents (or 9 cents under), No. 3 Northern was 873 
cents and 83 cents or approximately six cents per bushel less. 

Q. You paid the farmer one-half to one cent per bushel premium and get 
No. 1 Northern price for it by putting it in without drying?—A. We paid more 
than anyone would pay in the public terminal elevators. We paid him a better 
price. You had the option, you and your friends, to come up and pay him 
more. 

Q. Do you think it was in the interests of the farmer for you to get five 
cents and he get one cent?—-A. We did not get five cents and he get one cent, 
and you know it. You know too much about the grain business to say that. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Was that between Mr. Pitblado and Mr. Murray?—A. This is Mr. 
Murray, of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company and this is his cross-examination. 
Q. By Mr. Pitblado?—A. No; Mr. Pitblado was representing them. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Who was the party that asked the questions?—-A. I beg your pardon? 

Q. Who was asking Mr. Murray these questions?—A. Probably myself, 
from the wording of them. I think I was doing the cross-examining in this case, 
because you notice he says in his answer “ you know too much about the grain 
business to say that.” 

Q. So you assume that that was you?—A. I was representing the millers, 
as their counsel, for three months up there, at that time. I attended their hear- 
ings and had copies of all the evidence, and I had the privilege of cross-examining 
just the same as the lawyers for the other parties had. 


Mr. Watts (Reads): 
Premiums. G.G. 


This is further shown on April 14th, B.B. 4, Mr. Pitblado speaking on the 
returns made by the private elevators said:— 


All I am getting back to is this, you are talking now of the private 
elevators at the head of the lakes allied as they are with the country 
houses that it is a “ mere trickle” as I call it which really comes in from 
the farmers’ consigned grain. 


In this connection we wish to draw your attention to Questionnaire for 
Private Elevators, filed by Mr. Pitblado, as to premiums for the year beginning 
the first of September, 1923. 

In reply to question five they claim fifteen private elevators paid a total 
premium of $408,705. 

Question 6. Twelve paid premiums on total of 52,314,892 bushels. 

_ Taking this as a basis on which fifteen elevators paid premiums, it figures 
out exactly five-eighths of a cent per bushel. 

You will note that this return is prepared from the first of September, 1923, 
when your Commission was sitting and the question of premiums was a vital 
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one as far as the producers were concerned. The private elevators produced no 
evidence as to what premium they paid in 1921-22 or 1922-23 that most other 
statistics filed refer to. 
Mr. J. R. Murray of the Grain Growers’ Grain Company said, 29th April, 
B 13,— 
I understand there are some exceptions to it but the majority of the. 
private elevators had paid the premium and are willing to pay the pre- 
mium at any time for diversion. 


I will ask you to note that it is for diversion; not for the grain, but to have 
it diverted from one point to another, a premium of one cent per bushel. 

That is, quality has nothing to do with it; the premium is to obtain volume. 

The producer, however, received a very small percentage of the premiums 
which are paid almost exclusively by the private elevators to their allied com- 
panies such as, for example: The Mutual Elevator Company, Smith Murphy 
Company and the Provincial Elevator Company: which practically means 
taking it out of one pocket and putting it into the other, but not into the 
farmers’ pockets. 

Mr. Pitblado speaking above of the farmers’ grain called it “a mere 
trickle”. 

In this connection I would draw your attention to Order No. 5 of the Board 
of Grain Supervisors, September 12, 1917. 


This is the question of diversion which has been brought before you by 
the farmers, and I just want to draw your attention to what happens there. I 
have here the Order of the Board of Grain Supervisors, issued on the 12th of 
September, 1917, which permits mills to divert. I may say in passing that we 
are opposed to their diverting, just as much as the private elevators are. 


“Diversion Privilege Interior Western Flour Mills. 


That flour millers whose mills are located west of Fort William and 
Port Arthur may pay a maximum of one cent per bushel in excess of 
above fixed prices. 


You will note that the private elevators are only paying a premium of five- 
eights of a cent for diversion for the privilege of mixing while the flour mills 
paid one cent per bushel for diversion in 1917. 

This shows conclusively that the mixing elevators received the greatest 
benefit and only a few farmers received any benefit from the operation of the 
mixing house. 


Premiums Paid for Volume Not Quality. 
S. T.. Smith in reply to Mr. Pitblado, 29/4-C.C. 33, said: — 


“Q. Now is volume an important matter in your house?—A. Oh yes, 
it is the most important matter. 

Q. Why do you say it is the most important matter? Some people 
say mixing is——A. Well, I have always believed in keeping a thing run- 
ning to its utmost capacity. With the overhead charges you have to 
pay, anyway, all vou get beyond the minimum to pay your expenses is, of 
course, increasingly profitable. The more you can get, the more volume 
you can put through, the more you make out of it; because there is a 
certain standing overhead that has to be carried anyway. 

Q. And so you want volume?—A. Volume? Yes.” 
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Mr. James Richardson, the head of the firm of James Richardson and Son, in 
reply to Mr. Pitblado on the 17th of April, B.17, said:— 


Q. And then in that connection you or some one pointed out, I 
think you told me the volume was the main element in connection with 
handling of the private house. Is that so?—A. Yes, volume is the chief 
consideration, in my opinion, in operating any elevator. 

Q. And for a private house you want the volume coming through? 
—A. You want the volume. 


Pay No Premiums. 


That the private elevators receive only a “trickle” of farmers’ consigned 
wheat, as Mr. Pitblado says, shows that the amount of wheat for which the 
farmer receives a premium is a negligable quantity as the owners of the big 
private elevator companies claim they do not pay any premiums. 

James Stewart, 14th of April, B.B. 8—said: 


Well, that one cent premium I do not think should be taken as final, 
because I know as far as we are concerned ourselves, we will not pay 
one cent premium but let the other fellow have it because we could not 
make any more. Sometimes there are no premiums at all on certain 
grades. 


Again, B.B. 9:— 
Q. Would that fraction of a cent you had in mind be over and 
above the premium they pay to-day?—A. No fraction of a cent over the 
terminal elevators. 


Again Mr. James Richardson on the 19th of April, A.A.1— 


Q. And that you did not pay premiums for your wheat for mixing 
elevators?—-A. No, we do not follow the practice. We do not advertise a 
premium for our house. 


Again, A.A. 2— 


Q. Would you say that the quantity that you pay premiums on com- 
pared to your total handling is a negligible quantity?—A. The quantity 
that we pay a premium on is negligible in so far as the bulk of our stuff 
is our own purchased grain. 


Prices Regulated by Quality of Manitoba Wheat. 

That prices in Liverpool of No. 1 Northern, except on rare occasions, governs 
the price paid the Western farmer, less all charges coming in between, was not 
disputed because the price in Canada is largely fixed by our exportable surplus. 

That the price paid by the foreign buyer is regulated by the quality of the 
grain he received was clearly shown by the evidence of Mr. Stewart, who was 
put forward as the star witness representing the exporters, as James Richardson 
was star witness for the private elevator. 

Mr. Stewart’s evidence in chief as to this was very clear, 14th of April, B-9- 
said in part as follows:— 


Those importing countries determine how muclr wheat containing the 
characteristics of our Canadian wheat is necessary for their blending pur- 
poses; they base their prices accordingly for modest quantities. Then 
as soon as the crop comes along in fair volume, the samples from the 
actual shipments from Fort William determine the prices. In other 
words, if say your One Northern, your Two Northern, your Three 
Northern—irrespective of what grade it carries, really that determines 
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the price; that is irrespective of the grade which it may carry, its value 
by comparison with other wheats determines its value in the world’s 
market. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are saying something very important. You are telling us 
what determines the price; it is not very often we get that sort of 
evidence. You say the samples of the actual shipments going forward 
from Fort William,—I want to make sure now; are you referring to the 
standard samples set up by Mr. Serls?—A. The actual shipments out. 


In view of the evidence you have had here, I want to draw your attention 
to the sworn evidence of Mr. Stewart, who is one of the biggest exporters in 
Canada. I think Mr. Richardson, Mr. Stewart and Mr. Smith are the three 
largest in Canada. (Reads). 


Then as soon as the crop comes along in fair volume the samples 
from the actual shipments from Fort William determine the prices. In 
other words, if say your One Northern, your Two Northern, your Three 
Northern, irrespective of what grade it carries, really that determines 
the price; that is irrespective of the grade which it may carry, its value 
by comparison with other wheats determines its value in the world’s 
market. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You are saying something very important. You are telling us 
what determines the price; it is not very often we get that sort of evid- 
ence. You say the samples of the actual shipments going forward from 
Fort William,—I want to make sure now; are you referring to the stand- 
ard samples set up by Mr. Serls?—A. The actual shipments out. 


Again B.10— 


Q. They only have the standard samples of the year before?—A. 
The standard samples of the year before, but that is what I alluded to 
early, that they base for moderate quantities their price to us on the 
characteristics of the various grades of the previous year’s crop. 


I might say in explanation of that, that the early shipments which go for- 
ward are inspected on the previous year’s standards, and that is what Mr. Stewart 
refers to here, where he says they set the prices for moderate quantities on what 
they had been getting the previous year; then, before they buy in large quanti- 
ties they have to get the actual shipments of grain from Fort William; they 
have to get actual samples of the actual shipments from Fort William, then 
that is the best criterion they can have of what they are going to get, and it 
really determines the price which the producer gets from the Canadian crop, 
irrespective of whether it is mixed or goes forward in his straight grades. 

There is Mr. Stewart’s answer to the Chairman at that time. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. On that point, what is meant there is that the actual samples of cargoes 
arriving in Liverpool are what the European buyer bases his price on for each 
of their grades?—A. Yes, the moderate quantities he buys, he knows what the 
quality is, and he bases his price for the future. (Reads). 


“Q. So that the standard samples have not much to do with the 
price?—A. The standard samples are a protection to the importer that 
the qualities go out from Fort William; the actual shipment cannot be 
below those standard samples. 
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Q. In that case you do not agree then,—it does not matter what sort 
of grain is sent over; as long as the minimum requirements of the Jaw 
are there the price will be the same. That theory is not true according to 
your experience?—A. Well, I am no good at theorizing. I am giving the 
actual facts. 


Again, at 15/4 B.B. 15,— 
Q. For milling purposes, is it worth several cents less than One 
Northern?—A. Yes. 
Q. Pardon?—A. The milling value of wheat is the final determining 
factor. 
Q. And that shows that No. 3 Northern is worth several cents a 
bushel less than One Northern?—A. Yes, 


Private Elevators Reduce Selling Prices. 


Mr. J. Stewart on the 14th of April, B.B. 12, said, in reply to Commissioner 
Rutherford :— 


Q. Well, that goes further, that is a case of the elevator being able 
to get the volume in that way, and in that way able to make larger profits? 
—A. Not larger profits. As was established in our own investigation, 
they are only making a profit as I understand of about seven per cent 
on their own investment. 


If private elevators only make seven per cent with all the advantages they 
have of mixing, et cetera, while even the government elevators at Port Arthur, 
although only a “junk house” was able to make 19.59 per cent average for three 
years. See Summary, Folio A6. 

There is only one conclusion, that the Commissioners can come to and that 
is that the wheat out of private elevators is sold at a lower price than the 
same grades out of the public houses. 

And why not? Their mixed wheat does not cost them as much as the 
straight grade wheat in public elevators costs the owners, and by selling it 
for a little less, they can make a quick turnover and get the volume which 
they all agree is the most important factor in running an elevator profitably. 

The private elevators certainly get the volume, as it is claimed they 
handled about half the wheat which goes through the terminal elevators and 
their total capacity 1923-24 was only 21,325,000 bushels against public capacity 
—7,525,000 bushels. They should have made far larger profits if they did 
not sell their grain cheaper and so reduce the prices of the straight grades which 
is undoubtedly what actually occurred, taking Mr. Stewart’s statement of only 
seven per cent return on their investment as correct.” 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Are these your remarks?—A. They are the remarks of Chairman Tur- 
geon. 

Q. I notice you give a number of extracts from different witnesses there; 
are these opinions that you are offering now embodied in the conclusions of 
the Turgeon report?—A. I cannot say how much they are embodied in the 
report. This is my submission to him. 

Q. You had the report?—A. I had the report, some years ago. 

Q. You saw the conclusions?—A. I saw the conclusions, yes sir. 

Q. Did the conclusions bear out all the opinions you have given in the 
extract that you have given the Committee, and that vou wish them to take 
in?—A. I think if the work of this Committee had not been upset at almost the 
last session of the Committee, when they prepared the 1925 report, we would 
not have the present conditions at all existing. But what happened, as I was 
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told at the time, was this: That the Winnipeg grain men, and Mr. Pitblado who 
had been in attendance down here for about a month, thought they could 
lay it over till a certain date, just at the conclusion of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, and when they did meet to take up these points with the Winnipeg 
grain men in which they were vitally interested, they drummed up a lot of 
members in this Committee, members from Ontario and Quebec who had not 
been in attendance at all, and they were able to bring in the amendments that 
the Winnipeg grain men wanted and overcome the amendments which were 
embodied by the government on the basis of the Turgeon Commission Report— 

Q. Mr. Watts, you are now saying that several meetings took place apart 
altogether from the public meetings, at which men were able to make repre- 
sentations, not in public meeting, and that that influenced the Commission 
in making their report—A. Not the Commission. sir. I say the committee here. 

Q. And that they then influenced that Committee. But that has nothing to 
de with the Turgeon report. What I mean is, these extracts that you read, 
bearing out your point of view, were they embodied in the Turgeon report, in 
their conclusions?—A. They are all embodied in the evidence presented in the 
Turgeon report. 

Q. And the conclusions drawn by the report did not give effect—A. I say 
if it had not been for what happened here in this Committee, if it had not been 
upset, in the way I have just related, I believe that the Turgeon report would 
have rectified these troubles very largely. 

Q. Do you not see, Mr. Watts, that you have got a public body, a com- 
mission, with a very eminent judge sitting at the head of it, a commission that 
makes a report on the evidence submitted, and these conclusions you say were 
not justified by the evidence given before the commission; is that it?—A. No, 
sir. J say the conclusions were justified, but they were not put in the Act on 
account of the action of this Committee, unfortunately, or rather the action of 
the Senate was really what upset it, because it was afterwards amended in the 
House— 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. That is all past history. All of your evidence this morning has been 
to demonstrate that mixing should be prohibited?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. And to the extent to which you say it was embodied in the Turgeon 
report you are correct, if the report suggested—which it did—that mixing be 
abolished. Of course, Parliament in its wisdom did not go that length, and did 
not abolish mixing—A. The Turgeon report did not forbid mixing in so many 
words. But you had the evidence of the representatives of the three pools, the 
Saskatchewan pool, the Manitoba pool, and the Alberta pool, who appeared 
before you, and they said, “Here we have unanimously agreed on certain things 
and we are only presenting to you what we have unanimously agreed on.” Now, 
they had not unanimously agreed that mixing should be stopped. They said, 
“We cannot agree to that this year; we may come back to you next ‘year and 
ask that it be stopped, but what we propose to-day is that you put up a standard 
for shipping out which, we think, will eliminate most of it, and it may be that we 
will come to you next year and ask you to stop mixing.” If they are going to 
come back next year and ask you to stop mixing then you had infinitely better 
do it to-day when it is an evil. I am just presenting to you here evidence from 
the men who are actually doing it, Richardson, Stewart and these other men, 
evidence bearing on the evidence that you have had before you during the last 
several weeks. This is sworn evidence given under oath, and under the cross- 
examination of Mr. Pitblado, one of the sharpest lawyers in the west. 

The next question we deal with is the question of surplus or overages in public 
elevators. While the mixing houses rob both the producers and the millers by 
their operations, the public elevators rob the millers and accumulate surpluses 
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of grain they do not own, the evidence shows, by not cleaning out all the dockage 
called for by the inspection certificate and by trickling in feed and other low 
grade wheat into the higher grades. 

That the dockage was not all taken out was shown by the evidence of the 
Washburn Crosby at Buffalo 9th, of October D-1, Mr. Kennedy: 


This wire to-day is somewhat of a coincidence. We have the Steamer 
Grand Island afloat and it is three northern, and our Inspector Endersby 
called survey on it for dockage. 


That is a wire that they got at Buffalo the day we were there from their 
inspector at Fort William. This is what the Chairman, Mr. Justice Turgeon, 
said: 


By the Chairman: 


Q. At Fort William?—A. At Fort William, yes. I have just got a 
wire from Bawlf here now. We got one per cent on it. An exporter would 
not have done that, and that would have gone straight through Buffalo as 
3 Northern with no dockage and would reach the seaboard the same. We 
actually get 3 Northern with one per cent dockage because of the expense 
we go to to maintain an inspector of our own there. 


By Commissioner MacGibbon: 


Q. You find it a paying proposition to have your inspector up there? 
A. Oh, yes. He is a fine man, personally and in business. 


By Commissioner Rutherford: 

Q. The poor man on the other side would have no recourse?—A. No. 
Where we are concerned we can put the blame flatly on Fort William 
if there is any blame, but if an English importer buys that, he is at 
sea; he cannot see whether the trouble was at the seaboard, at Buffalo, 
or at Fort William. They can all pass the buck, except in the case of 
wheat that is not grown in Canada, which I understand happens very 
rarely. 


By Commissioner MacGibbon: 

Q. What did that one per cent mean to you?—A. In this particular 
case there were only 50,000 bushels. It meant 500 bushels, at one per 
cent. The 3 Northern cit Buffalo to-day is worth about $1, so it is 
$500 of a saving in that particular case alone. 


By Commissioner Rutherford: 


Q. The effect in your ultimate market would be that you would be 
told, ‘You are giving 14 per cent moisture, and we will have to bid 
down on your wheat; otherwise we cannot mill it profitably’. D-18— 
A. Yes. The price would be set on the Canadian Standard, but the 
man that did it would be ahead a great deal of money. 

Q. This year it is coming in light in water?—A. Very dry. 

Q. Yes, 11 to 12 per cent.—A. We had one cargo 10-75. 

Q. You could make a lot of money adding water to that. 

D-19. : 

Tre Cuarrman: Our object is to try and find out whether the grad- 
ing has any vicious practices that ought to be stopped, and that is the 
kind of thing you are giving us. 

CommMissionER RutTHERForD: And if you get it where there is an 
inspector, what may not somebody else get who has not got an inspector? 

The CuarrMaNn: He may be getting it regularly. 
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By Hon, Mr. Stewart: 
Q. Mr. Watts, before you leave that, that one per cent was granted on an 
appeal, of course?—A. Yes. 
Q. The Board of Appeal granted the one per cent?—A. Yes, on re-inspec- 
tion, you see. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. How would it be in the case of those you represent, the small millers; 
would they have any redress?—A. Oh, no. We never have an inspector. As 
far as we are concerned, Fort William is final. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. Yes, but that is hardly fair. You have the right of appeal the same 
as the Washburn-Crosby people?—A. Yes. 

Q. You can have your cargoes reinspected on appeal, if you so desire; 
if you appeal, samples are kept. I do not think that that is a fair statement 
for you to make to this Committee?—A. I will explain, if you will. The small 
millers have the right to appeal the same as anybody else. They ship in large 
cargoes, from 40,000 to 50,000 and 60,000 bushels, into hold, to Midland or 
Goderich or anywhere else. It is put in the elevators there, and the small 
miller gets it, possibly in 1, 2 or 3 cars, and he has got to take that wheat as it 
is shipped from the elevator. If it has a little more dirt in it than he thinks 
it ought to have, he complains. He may make a claim on the elevator, and 
the elevator might think that perhaps there is a little more dirt in it in one 
corner of the bin in shipping it out, and perhaps as a matter of grace he may 
make an allowance of a cent, or half a cent, or one and a half cents, if it is 
very bad. But as far as any actual appeal goes it is impossible, because Mr. 
Fraser, or Mr. Serls, whoever it may be, will say, “ Well, here is our sample 
and that is all right—” 

Q. I object to that answer, too, Mr. Watts. You have exactly the same 
right, and the same privilege as the Washburn-Crosby people have at Buffalo. 
In so far as the cargo is concerned you have the same right, and it is not 
fair to say that Mr. Fraser, or an inspector, would refuse to grant you an 
appeal on that cargo. But if you split the car up and you make an appeal on 
a carload of it, that is an altogether different matter. The impression is con- 
veyed that because the Ontario millers are buying in small quantities they | 
have not the same rights as the others. They have if they take it at the same 
point.—A. My small millers are not in a position to buy 50,000 bushels at a 
lick and take delivery of it at Goderich. 

Q. But, Mr. Watts. you will agree that if you are splitting the cargoes that 
are inspected at Fort William it is an altogether different matter, but you have 
the same right of appeal as anyone else has on a cargo. However, if you are 
splitting the cargo up, and a car reaches a mill, say at Renfrew, and it is dirty 
or it has a larger percentage of dirt than the vendor has agreed to furnish, then 
you have the right against him. You certainly could not expect to get reinspec- 
tion or an appeal on that carload of grain if it had been diverted in that manner. 
You have the same right as the milling people if you take the steps at the proper 
time?—A. Anybody has the same right, equal rights, but if that thing had been 
properly cleaned up there would have been no need of appeal for anybody. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. That is not the point—A. There was that damage found in wheat 
shipped from Fort William that had not been properly cleaned out. That comes 
to our small mills here in Ontario the same as it goes to the mills overseas, and 
they pay for that damage and that dirt, and it accordingly reduces the price to 


the farmer. 
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Q. You have drawn the distinction between the big milling company in the 
United States that can make an appeal, and the small milling company, what- 
ever it is, that brings a cargo to one of the many ports in Ontario. Now, Mr. 
Stewart I think has very properly pointed out that up to that point the two 
cargoes are in exactly the same position; one has the same right as the other. 
—A. J never denied the right. 

Q. Well, has the same privilege, and the same opportunity?—A. The big 
mills, yes. 

Q. Yes, but the big mill has no greater opportunity than the party who 
may be bringing that cargo to an Ontario lake port. That is the point. Now, 
it is perfectly true that after it is split up into carloads they cannot exercise the 
same right, but up to that point, before the cargo is split, the two are on exactly 
the same footing?—A. Absolutely. The Maple Leaf Milling Company at Port 
Colborne has exactly the same right and privilege, and the same opportunity 
as the Washburn-Crosby people at Buffalo. There is no question about that in 
the world. But the complaint of the Ontario miller is this, sir: they had a case 
in point. The very day the Royal Commission was sitting there they had a 
wire that 50,000 bushels were shipped to them, and it was found, on appeal, 
that that shipment was damaged, and they got $500 for that.. Now, the small 
millers scattered throughout Ontario here, and the mills in Great Britain, do not 
have that. I want you to remember this point, that the men who ship this wheat 
to Goderich and Midland and these points are the very men that put it through 
these elevators at Fort William. Do you think that Smith, or Richardson, or 
anybody else is going to appeal against their own grain? Not them. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. It is their cargo then, Mr. Watts, until it is split up to the small mills, 
so that they cannot appeal, or would not appeal on their own grain?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. And the only appeal that the small mill has is to the Lake of the Woods, 
or whatever company they may get the wheat from?—A. They have the same 
tight but not the same opportunity. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


_ _Q. If it gets to the old country and is sold to the small miller there, he is 
im the same position because it is being sold on Canadian certificate?—A. He 
has got the same chance that the Buffalo miller has. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. On that point, has there been any difference in the amount of dockage 
that comes from the public terminals since the provision was put in the Act that 
the Government take over the excess of the overage, a quarter of one per cent? 
That was done with the thought in mind that it would check the tendency to 
underclean. Has there been any change since that was put in?—A. We have 
not had any opportunity of doing anything about that, because we do not know 
where our grain comes from, whether from public or private elevators. Accord- 
ing to what the inspectors and other people tell us, why, it is only the poor grain 
that goes in the public elevators nowadays, so that I do not know that we would 
not be better off by getting it from the private elevators. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. With regard to this $500, was that paid as a matter of grace, or was it 
paid because the Washburn-Crosby people had a legal right before the courts?— 
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A. They had to pay it because they were obliged to. As a matter of fact, if it 
had come down to the legal point, the Washburn-Crosby people would have been 
able to refuse the whole car if they had wanted to, but they were well satisfied 
to take the $500. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

. Q. Right to-day are the small mills getting wheat just as dirty as they did 
before, or is it cleaner now? Is it in the same condition as in years past?—A. As 
a matter of fact, I think our grain js cleaner, as far as dirt is concerned, but the 
milling quality is not as good. The mills would be better off with perhaps a little 
more dirt and better quality in the grain. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. You mean that the grade standard is not as high as it was formerly ?— 
A. It is quality that the mills are after. 

Q. I mean, are they not supplying as good grain for milling purposes within 
the grade as they did formerly ?—-A. Getting as good within the grade? 

Q. Yes?—A. As in other years? 

Q. Yes?—A. Oh, well, of course, that is a very difficult question to answer 
because the whole of our quality of our wheat has been deteriorating for years 
back. I remember this, I remember the day when I could buy wheat that was 
nothing but No. 1 hard. 

Q. That is not the point. You say you are not objecting now to the dirt, 
that it is cleaner than formerly; therefore, there is no objection on your part, 
but that the standard within the grade itself is not as good as in former years? 
—A. Oh. no. It varies, of course, from year to year because of climatic condi- 
tions. Some years, for instance, the wheat will be very much stronger than 
others, that is, it has got more protein in it, and of a better quality. Another 
year it will perhaps have more moisture, and another year perhaps more green 
grain, and another year more frost. So you cannot compare it from year to 
year and talk of it as being better one year than another in that respect. But 
speaking generally, you can say the tops are deteriorating the last few years in 
No. 1 Northern. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
Q. Is it your opinion that if mixing were stopped, and each grade binned by 
itself, you would get a higher quality of wheat to your mills than you do now?— 
A. Absolutely. 


By Mr, Millar: 

Q. In 1925, Mr. Watts, it was contended that you, as Secretary of the 
Dominion Millers’ Association, purchased most of your wheat from a private 
elevator in preference to a public elevator. Was that true?—A. Yes. That is 
quite right. I have dealt with Smith, Murphy and Company for many, many 
years, because I found that they would give me lower prices than other people 
would; that is, they were willing to cut closer. But that does not: make any 
difference, for this reason— 

Q. Do you have any special arrangement with them?—A, Yes, I have 
special arrangements with them, and have had for several years. But there is 
this difference: if you are speaking about getting wheat out of a private elevator 
under the methods adopted by the Cleaning House Association at Fort William; 
you cannot tell whether you are going to get it out of a public house or a private 
house. I will give you that evidence later on, in just a minute or two, I think. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Representing the millers as you do, do you figure to-day that you are 
paying too much for the value of the wheat that you are getting?—A,. No. 
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Q. I am a producer of wheat, and it is rather difficult for me to understand 
just why you are here. Have you arrived at the conclusion that you are not 
getting value for what you are paying, for that amount of money, and that you 
think if we do certain things you will receive greater value for the money you 
pay?—A. I will answer -that this way, and that is that the millers at Fort 
William and west do not have to buy any mixed wheat. More than that, they 
have the opportunity of skimming off the cream leaving nothing but the skimmed 
milk. 

By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Your contention is that the eastern miller is not put on the same footing 

as the western miller?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Brown: 
Q. When you made the reply you did, you were speaking purely for the 
eastern miller?—A. Certainly. I represent only the eastern millers. 


By Mr. Campbell: 

Q. You feel that you and the farmer are in the same class, that you suffer 
an injustice done you by the grain companies and the western millers?—A. Yes. 

Q. Might I ask whether in your Association there are any millers who are 
also grain dealers? It is very hard to draw a distinction in the west between 
the grain companies and the grain millers, because men like Mr. Stewart, whom 
you have referred to, are in both ends of the trade?—A. I represent the smaller 
mills in the east here. They are, of course, in a superior position always. We 
recognize that, because they have got their elevators scattered all through the 
country, and they have a perfect right to do what they like with their own 
grain. But it is when we reach a public inspection that we say a distinction 
should be drawn. We want to get the wheat as the producer sells it, only clean, 
that is all. That is the way we want to get it. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. We want to get the highest price possible for what wheat we have got? 
—A. Surely, but that is not what you are getting to-day. That is the whole 
objection to the situation. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What is the remedy, Mr. Watts?—A. I will give you that before we get 
through; I hope so anyway. I am sorry to take up so much time, gentlemen, 
but it seems to me you have got to thoroughly understand this situation from 
the ground up, and as I am able to give you sworn evidence on these points 
here, I think that is the best way to put it before you from the millers’ stand- 
point We are still on this gentlemen at Buffalo. I asked this question: — 


Q. How would you think the quality of the grain that you get would 
compare with the grain that would probably go through here for export? 
—A. That would only be my opinion, but I would say that we would per- 
haps get a little better; for this reason; our grain is known up there as 
grain that is coming to the Washburn-Crosby Company and is going to 
be milled immediately and will undoubtedly undergo a very rigid inspec- 
tion. For that reason the elevator man would be less apt to tamper with 
that grain than he would to tamper with the grain for somebody in 
England that will not get it for a month perhaps and then cannot put 
his finger on the place where the blame lies, whether at Fort William, 
Buffalo or the seaboard. 
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Mr. McCattum: BB-6-2. 

Q. Can you tell us how much you have taken out since the close of 
navigation, that reclaimed wheat?—A. No, I can’t say offhand how much 
we have had of that. It is quite a large quantity, though. It would be 
50 or 60 thousand bushels. : 

Q. Can you tell us how much of this you have put in those boats 
since the opening of navigation till to-night?~-A. Well, probably half of 
one per cent. 

The CuairMAN: That is this reclaimed wheat? 

Mr. Warts: The reclaimed wheat. And in what grades it went? 

The Witness: It is practically half of one per cent, and practically 
the only grades we have shipped have been 1-2 and 3. 


Bye WoL 

Q. So you have put a half of one per cent in those?—A. Roughly 
that, as near as we could estimate it. 

The Cuamrman: Pardon me: I would like to know how far that 
answer reaches. Mr. McCallum has told us that in the last few years he 
has been making shipments out and put into those shipments of Nos. 
1-2 and 3 Northern about half of one per cent of this reclaimed wheat? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, is that a good example of what you do all the year round, 
or is it not?—A. Yes, it is. 

Mr. Woops: That is in addition to whatever dockage that carries? 

Witness: Yes. We have a sample there. 


BB-13 
Mr. Warts: You do not clean cars that have no dockage on them? 
The Witness: No, not in a public terminal. 
Mr. Watts: So do you run this half per cent, or whatever it may be 
of this into the wheat that had no dockage on? 
Witness: We run it into all the wheat we ship. 
The CHairman: That is to say, you run that sample? 
Mr. Warts: This reclaimed wheat is run into all the wheat you ship? 
Witness: Yes. 


(Reads) B.B. 17:— 
Tue CHairMAN: In addition to that, there always remains this, that 
one-half of one per cent of the charged dockage remains in, according to 

the evidence. 


Exuisit B.—The result of these practices, is that surpluses shown by the 
Price Waterman reports, which show Exhibit B attached, that five public eleva- 
tor companies operating for five years had a total surplus of 2,577,392 bushels 
having a cash value of $2,575,706 which the elevator companies were allowed 
to keep although under the Act, they were not allowed to own any grain in the 
terminal elevators. 

The value of the surplus figured out as follows:— 

The Grand Trunk Pacific Elevator averaged $171,710 a year, totalling 

$858,549. 

The Port Arthur Elevator totalled $578,410, a yearly average of $115,680. 

I will not go into the details of how that is made up. 

The Canadian Government Elevator was only operated four years and 
accumulated surpluses valued at $524,325, or a yearly average of $131,081. 

This looks like pretty rich stealings in addition to the regular elevator 
charges, that they were authorized to make. 
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Price Waterman’s audit evidently alarmed the operators, as taking the same 
elevators operating the same length of time since the audit, their surpluses were 
only a little more than half their accumulation in the previous period, that is— 
891,837 bushels against 1,577,392 bushels. 

Was this because they were supposed to give to the Government all the sur- 
pluses over one-quarter of one per cent on their turnover? 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. That answers the question I asked, that there was probably less under- 
cleaned?—A. Yes. 


Tough Wheat. 

It was also shown that the tough wheat was mixed in without drying, only 
wheat grading damp or wet being put through the drying process. 

Mr. Irwin, Manager of the Western Terminal Elevator, on the 23rd of April, 
A-4, in reply to a question of Mr. Woods, in part as follows: 


Q. I am trying to get what I should put into the receipts of No. 1 
Northern. I have got No. 1 Hard and I have got No. 1 Northern proper. 
Now there is Tough No. 1 Northern. Does that go in too?—A. No. 1 


Northern, yes, sir. 
Q. That goes into No. 1 Northern, does it?—-A. Yes, sir. 


Again A-8:— 

Q. Where you put 107,000 odd bushels of tough grain into 2,117,000 
bushels of straight grade, I suppose I am right in assuming that what you 
do is simply you put Tough in with this straight grade and allow natural 
absorption to evaporate. There is nothing specially done with that tough 
grain is there?—A. No, sir. 


Again D.D. 10:— 


Q. I understood you to put Tough a 1 Northern into No. 1 
Northern?—A. Yes. 

Q. And Tough No. 2 Northern into No. 2 Northern?—A. Yes. 

Q. How can you tell me that No. 1 Northern with tough wheat in 
it is as good as No. 1 Northern without any tough wheat in it as it comes 
into your house?—A. Our average does not carry over the maximum 
moisture. 


D. 11:— 
Q. Why is it made Tough No. 1 Northern?—A. Because carrying 


excessive moisture. 
Q. And that means it has got what, more water in it?—A. I suppose 


so. 


October 9, D-17—, Mr. Kennedy of Washburn Crosby, by Commissioner 
McGibbon: 


It is a skin grade. 


By Commissioner Rutherford: 


Q. The effect in your ultimate market would be that you would be 
told, ‘“ You are giving fourteen per cent moisture and we will have to bid 
down on your wheat, otherwise we cannot mill it profitably?”—A. Yes. 


Saskatchewan Private Elevator No. 2 Exhibit, D-1 and D-2 attached. 


In this connection I desire to draw your attention to a compilation I have 
made hereto attached as Exhibit marked D1 and D2 of the Saskatchewan Co- 
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Operative Elevator Company, No, 2, Annual returns, showing that in 192i1-22 
they shipped 680,061 bushels more No. 2 Northern than they took in and 
108,383 bushels No. 3 Northern more than they took in. 

I will not deal with that because I will give you that in connection with 
to-day’s. 

Here is something in reference to cleaning in private elevators: 

Surplus or Overages—Private Elevators. 

These do not occur in private elevators in the same way as in the public 
elevators as there is no official annual weigh-up by government weighmen. The 
above statements D1 and D2 show however that in 1921-22 that Saskatchewan 
Co-Operative Elevator No. 2 shipped 16,447 bushels more than it took in and 
in 1922-23, they had a surplus of 40,240 bushels showing a total net gain of 
56,687 bushels in the two years. 

No strong proof could be given than this is, that the dockage allowed by 
the Inspection Department is ample to clean the wheat thoroughly as one of 
the claims made on behalf of private elevators, was that they were able to 
improve the grades of the wheat by cleaning but here you have a gain not only 
in the grades, the overshipments in 1922-23 alone being 1,764,000 bushels No. 
1 Northern, but actually show a gain or surplus of nearly sixty thousand bushels 
of wheat in two years’ operations as shown in Exhibit D2 hereto attached. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. That includes all shipments from the private elevators?—A. Yes, sir. 
that was the gain of No. 1 Northern. 

Q. Was there a corresponding shortage of the other grades? I was not 
very sure whether your statement was that there was an over-shipment from 
the private elevators on all the wheat, or just on that higher grade?—A. That 
was just the No. 1 Northern. I will give you Richardson’s Elevator. 

This covers the years 1921-22, 1922-23 combined and show that in two 
years this elevator shipped out 2,143,000 bushels more No. 1 Northern than it 
took in but as it shipped out 143,000 less No. 1 Hard than they took in (they 
pay the same price for No.y1 Hard as No. 1 Northern in the country), it 
means they shipped out two million bushels more No. 1 Northern than they 
took in of this grade. : 

This two million bushels was apparently made up in part of 123,000 
bushels rejected No. 1 Northern and 538,000 bushels No. 2 Northern and 
100,000 bushels rejected No. 2 Northern, leaving a total of apparently 1,209,000 
bushels to be made up of No. 4 and lower grades. 

There was also 195,000 bushels No. 3 Northern overshipped which would 
have to be made up from the lower grades. 

The biggest factor in making up these over-shipments, would appear to be 
ag bushels No, 4, 210,000 bushels No. 3 and 315,000 bushels Sprouted 

as. 


Dockage Set Correct. 


In this connection, we note that Richardson’s Elevator instead of having a 
surplus in these two years of over 50,000 as the Saskatchewan Co-Operative No. 
2 had, D1 and D2, and over 58,000 bushels as the Mutual Elevator did in the 
same two years, see Exhibit G-1 and G-2, was actually short 1,800 bushels, 
indicating that they had cleaned out all the dockage allowed by the Inspection 
Department. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. If I may request it, would you in dealing with the question of mixing, 
separate the increasing of the grades from the question of dockage, because you 


do not give us the out-turns. We had these in the Turgeon report, showing 
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what grades actually went into the elevators and what the out-turn was. Here 
we are becoming confused as between dockage and mixing. —A. I see your 
point. I will deal now with the milling value. 

INo less an authority than Mr. James Stewart said, 15/4, BB. 15-2: 


Q. For milling purposes is it, (No. 3 Northern) worth several cents 
less than No. 1 Northern?—A. Yes. 

Q. Pardon?—A. The milling value of the wheat is the final deter- 
mining factor. : 

Q. And that shows that No. 3 Northern is worth several cents a 
bushel less than No. 1 Northern?—A. Yes. 


The above shows conclusively that while the private elevators may in 
appearance doctor up their mixtures so that it will get by the Inspector, that 
even if it is inspected on the same standard in appearance as the average No. 
1 Northern out of public terminals, that the milling value for flouring purposes 
is not there, otherwise the wheat from private elevators would be eagerly sought 
after but such is not the case. 

This is clearly shown by the submission of Mr. W. B. Wood, President of 
The Dominion Flour Mills, Montreal, on the 27th of October, B-18-19:— 


I beg to hand you this brief memorandum reciting in a few words 
my very strong objections to the present practice of mixing wheat at 
Fort William, and indicating the disadvantages under which the millers 
in Eastern Canada are compelled to do their business. 

I do no pretend to enter exhaustively into the question but speaking 
from a very long experience, I sincerely believe that the producers of 
wheat on the one hand and the Eastern millers on the other hand, are 
being practically robbed out of large sums of money annually by mixing 
houses. 


B-23:— 
By the Chairman: 
Q. Do you find any difference in quality between wheat that you 
would get from a private elevator and wheat of the same grade from a 
public elevator?—A. Yes, we find much more reason to complain of the 
quality from private elevators. 


Then Mr. Cornell, Secretary of the Canadian National Millers’ Association, 
October 27, A-14:— 


We have checked on three of the largest mills in Eastern Canada 
during the past few months, and on One, Two and Three Northern, the 
percentage of foreign matter amounts to as high as one and three quar- 
ters per cent. 


Again, General Labelle, Vice President of the St. Lawrence Flour Mills, 
Montreal, complained, 27/10/23-C.6.— 


By Commissioner MacGibbon: 

Q. Has your mill attempted to buy wheat on the protein content?— 
No. 

Q. How about No. 3? Do you find that that varies?—A. That is 
generally the grade that is worst off. 

Q. That the kicking is on?—A. Yes. By boat we cannot trace that. 
We do not know what wheat we are getting in Montreal. By the cars I 
generally find that No. 3 is very often nothing but good No. 4. 

Q. You feel that they should be defined in the same way as the other 
contract grades?—A. Yes. 
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Probably the strongest proof that the wheat out of private elevators 1s not 
of equal milling value as out of public elevators that can be offered you is that 
Dr. Magill, as Chairman of the Board of Grain Commissioners, agreed with Mr. 
Stewart as head of the Wheat Export Company that in buying wheat from the 
private elevators he might fix the price in his discretion four cents per bushel 
less than he had to pay the public elevators under the orders of the Board. 
Order of Board of Grain Supervisors, 1917, No. 5, copy hereto attached No. 1. 

Surely, if the grain shipped by private elevators was equal in value to that 
from the public elevators, Dr. Magill would not be so remiss in his duties as 
Chairman of the Board of Grain Supervisors as to permit Mr. Stewart who had 
a monopoly in buying for the Allied Governments to take four cents per bushel 
off the price inspected wheat out of private elevators less than he paid for the 
same grain out of public elevators. 

Nor is it conceivable that a man occupying the position that Mr. Stewart 
did at that time, would ask Dr. Magill to give him the right to pay private 
elevators four cents per bushel less than the public elevators unless he was con- 
vinced that the grain out of private elevators might be worth four cents per 
bushel less to his principals than out of public elevators. 

The only further comment we have to make on this phase is the apparently 
remarkable conversion of Mr. Stewart to the view that wheat out of private 
elevators is as good as out of public elevators as voiced in his evidence when 
he becomes the owner of a private elevator himself. 

We wish, however, to submit in this connection, written evidence which 
apparently speaks louder than words. 


Exhibit H hereto attached: 


On October 12, 1923, the Lake Shippers’ Clearance Association as the docu- 
ments supplied by them in accordance with the order of your Commission but 
which I was apparently prevented from filing by the objections of Mr. Pit- 
blado, show that the Maple Leaf Milling Company of which Mr. Stewart is 
President, ordered 47,000 bushels No. 3 Northern, to be shipped on the Steamer 
Nesbitt Grammer with the following instructions. “Please do not load any 
private elevator grain.” 


Note: 


Original copies supplied by Lake Shippers’ Association attached to Justice 
Turgeon’s copy of Mr. Watts’ argument. 

Here we have the biggest milling company in Canada with a mill of the 
largest capacity, situated east of the Great Lakes, making specific request so 
late as October, 1923. ‘Please do not load any private elevator grain.” 

These are Mr. Stewart’s own instructions, given to the shippers; he was 
shipping to his own mill—do not forget that—at Port Colborne. He says, 
“Please do not load any private elevator grain.” 


By Mr. Tucas: 

Q. That was in what year?—A. The date was given as October 12, 1923. 

Q. Are the same conditions applicable to-day?—-A. I beg your pardon? 

Q. Are the same conditions applicable to-day; that was over five years 
ago?—A. I believe, as I said a few minutes ago, that the quality to-day from 
the private elevators is probably better than from the public elevators, because 
the public elevators are the garbage cans now. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. It is now a quarter to one o’clock. You have quoted quite a great deal 
from the evidence given before the Turgeon Committee some six years ago; 
but does the same condition exist in the grain trade to-day, and if so, can you 
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give us some concrete instances to prove to this Committee that the practice is 
continued, or that the practice is more vicious than it was in those days. I 
want to get a chance at you now, because you may not come again.—A. Cer- 
tainly; I want to come before you again, because there is nothing more 
important to the milling interests in Canada and the milling interests abroad; 
(I am speaking of Eastern Canada now) than this question of inspection. I 
will say this, that as far as I can make out, the only difference is that what 
was illegal when I presented this evidence, is legal to-day, and I want to reach 
that stage. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. I think the Committee is very much interested in what you have read 
and in the evidence you have given, but I think they would appreciate it much 
more if you would boil your statements down and make them a little shorter, 
give us something of what you think exists at the present time, some of the 
conditions, and tell us exactly what you think should be done. We have had a 
lot of evidence and heard a lot of witnesses. If you can boil it down, and give 
us a little more concrete evidence, I think it would be appreciated by the Com- 
mittee?—A. I do not want to weary you. I only want to give you what I 
believe will be of some value to you. I notice you have had some witnesses 
before you for as long as three days, and on the grain mixers’ side, Mr. Gil- 
lespie was at three sessions. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Mr. Watts, we want to find out everything you know. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): If it takes three or four sittings, I would like to 
see Mr. Watts stay. His evidence is as important as that of any of the wit- 
nesses we have had as yet. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerweEuu: Yes. We are going to sit this afternoon and 
to-morrow. If so, we will let him take his own gait. They are afraid they will 
not get a knock at you, Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Vauuance: I want it to be understood that I was not trying to throtile 
Mr. Watts. I only wanted during the next fifteen minutes to question Mr. 
Watts in case we might not have the opportunity again. I may say I was 
prompted by the desire of some members of the Committee at the last sitting 
of the Committee that we cut down on some of the witnesses. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerweu: Will the Committee sit this afternoon? 


The CHatRMAN: I may say that our experience with sitting in the after- 
noon has not been very satisfactory. It is hard to get a quorum. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: I do think, Mr. Chairman, that we should sit this 
afternoon. Mr. Watts is a very important witness, and we are very anxious to 
get all he knows. It is very important, and I think that if Mr. Watts is willing 
to come here this afternoon, the Committee should sit. 

The CHAIRMAN: Will the members present now come back this afternoon? 
That is the point. 

Some Mempers: Hear! Hear! 

The CuairMAN: We will meet again at four o’clock. 

Mr. Garpiner: What is the Committee going to do with this interim report 
of the Saskatchewan Commission, Mr. Chairman. 

The CuarrMan: It has only come in. 

_ Mr. Garpiner: Will it be necessary to get an order from the House for 
this report to be considered by the Committee? 


The CuairMAn: No, we are told to look into this grain question. 
[Mr. C. B. Watts.] 
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Hon. Mr. Matcoum: An order of the House is not necessary. Copies of 
the report were sent to you this morning by myself, so that you might have an 
opportunity of reading it. It just came in this morning. 


The CuHatRMAN: This report we can consider under the order of reference 
we have. 


Hon. Mr. Matcoum: Mr. Chairman, I think you should consider the ques- 
tion of selecting a representative sub-committee to study the evidence as given 
to date, with a view to drafting a report eventually. 1 think it is hardly fair 
to the sub-committee which you will eventually select to ask them to do the 
whole reading of the evidence. They should be starting with the reading of it 
at the very earliest moment. 


The CuatrMaAN: I think the idea of the Minister is a very good one, and 
if the Committee wil! allow me, I will submit a slate. 


Mr. DonneEtty: I was going to suggest that the Chairman be given power 
to select a subcommittee to draft a report, or that the present subcommittee be 
given power to add to its numbers. 


Hon. Mr. Matconm: I think it is a reasonable suggestion. I think the 
Committee should consist of ten or twelve members. They may not all be able 
to be present. Say four from Saskatchewan, three from Alberta, three from 
Manitoba, and two or three from Ontario. We have some members of the 
Conservative party on the Committee who are not from the West, and we will 
have to include them. 

The CHaArRMAN: I will try to make the subcommittee a representative one. 


Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.u: It is not the intention to start to draft a report 
until we have heard all the evidence? 


The CuarrMAn: No, merely start studying the evidence. 


Hon. Mr. Maucotm: The subcommittee should start to digest the evidence 
and pick the principal points out of it. If they do not start soon, they will 
have a great mass to digest. 


The Cuarrman: I think that is a very good suggestion. I shall be glad to 


submit the names at the next meeting. We will meet here this afternoon at four 
o’clock. 


The Witness retired. 
The Committee adjourned until 4 o’clock P.M. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 4 p.m., Mr. Glen, in the absence of Mr. Kay, 
in the chair. 


C. B. Warts recalled. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Will you proceed, Mr. Watts?—A. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, when 
we adjourned I just had one clause more to read in connection with the Turgeon 
report, or rather the evidence submitted to them. That was in reference to 
private elevators. Mr. Stewart, the President of the Maple Leaf Milling Com- 
pany also said in his evidence, given on the 16th of April: “Q. Do you blend 
wheat in your private elevators for the Maple Leaf Mills?” “A. No.”. I think 
you gentlemen do not require any further evidence as to the bad effect of 
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mixing than that, Mr. Stewart being the President of the James Stewart Grain 
Company, as well as the President of the Maple Leaf Milling Company. He 
did not ship any mixed wheat to his Port Colborne mill from his private eleva- 
tor. 

By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. You mean he did not take his own medicine?—A. No. he was a doctor 
and did not want to take his own mixture. 


Now, the question I wish to bring before you in the first place in connection 
with the foundation I have already laid is in connection with standards. 


For a number of years the Standards of all the grades were set by both 
Boards, but in 1912 I think the selection on Standards for the Statutory grades, 
‘Nos. 1, 2 & 3 Northern, &c. was put into the hands of the Inspectors, I think 
because the representatives of the farmers interests of Winnipeg in those days 
were not so well posted on marketing conditions as they are to-day, and were 
inclined to advocate the making of the Standards for No. 1 Hard and No. 1 
Northern grade, (which were the chief milling grades in those days) represent the 
crops of their own local district, rather than of the country as a whole. 


The interests of the millers and farmers are really a unit, in that the millers 
want to buy their wheat as sold by the farmers, simply cleaned to grade. 


As Mr. Wellbelove said in his evidence, page 135: ‘“ because the price is 
actually set on the flour values of the wheat.” 


The millers’ representatives have worked in complete harmony with the 
representatives of the farmers, indeed to such an extent that a number of years 
ago the representatives of the grain men from Montreal refused to attend any 
more meetings of the Board, because they said ‘there was no use; the millers 
and the farmers’ representatives had it their own way.” 


I have taken part in every Revision of the Canada Grain Act since 1892, 
and indeed most of the Revisions have arisen from representation made by 
the Dominion Millers’ Ass’n to the Government. 


Special Grades: In 1916 I stopped off at Minneapolis, en route to the Stand- 
ard Board Meeting, as our crop was badly injured by rust, and I felt that the 
U.S. would be the best market for the Western farmer, as the Canadian Millers 
could only use a small percentage of the wheat which would grade below No. 3 
northern. 

After interviewing Messrs. Washburn, Crosby and Company, and other 
millers, I learned that while they would not use our Four, Five and Six that was 
frosted, (as it had been graded in previous years) they would use our rusted 
wheat in those grades if it were kept free from frost, as this wheat, while low in 
starch, would be high in protein, which they required for mixing with their lower 
protein wheats. 

At the meeting of the Standards Board, with the support of the farmers’ 
representatives, those special grades were established for the first time, and the 
result was that large quantities of those special grades were bought by the United 
States’ mills that year. 

The sole purpose of the Canada Grain Act, and all the machinery set up 
under it, is to enable the farmers to market their grain so as to procure the highest 
price possible, but this has been perverted ever since the private elevators usurped 
the functions of the hospital elevators, without the restrictions and disabilities 
to which the hospital elevators were subject. It is against this misuse of the 


functions of the Grain Act that our Association has vainly protested for many 
years. 


The Dominion Millers’ Association has always taken the ground that the 
certificate of inspection of grain by the Dominion Government should be like 
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Dominion bank bills, above suspicion, as they are really a Government guarantee 
to the miller, whether in Eastern Canada or abroad, that the grain covered by 
the certificate i is of the quality he is entitled to receive under the grade. 

In practice the Government certificate is final as far as the Eastern miller 
is concerned, as it is only in very rare cases that a protest or appeal against the 
quality of wheat delivered can be successfully made, and it is final without 
appeal on sales to the British miller. 

For a number of years a most extraordinary condition of affairs has existed, 
in that the quality of the wheat as purchased from the farmer is much superior 
to the same grade as sold to the miller, and the price paid to the farmer is based, 
not on the average quality he sells, but on the reduced market value of the 
degraded wheat as it is shipped out of the mixing houses. 

A number of the members have received a pamphlet as I received one, as I 
am a member of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, entitled “ Marketing Canada’s 
Wheat” by Prof. J. E. Boyle, of Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., published by 
the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. I reviewed this as representing the Dominion 
Millers’ Association, and I have underlined certain of the terms used. That was 
done by myself, not by the Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 


No Mixing. 


The millers I represent are unalterably opposed to mixing by private ele- 
vators,—reducing the high quality of the various grades as ‘bought from the 
farmer, and lowering the quality of the flour which can be made from the higher 
grades of Manitoba wheat. We are not opposed to mixing except where it is 
injurious to the farmers as a whole. We recognize the right of the individual 
farmer to mix his own wheat any way he likes, either on his farm, or in his 
special bin at the country elevator, or a group of farmers in loading a car, and 
of the country elevator operator binning the wheat in his house according to the 
grades he pays the farmer for, as in all these cases the mixing takes place at the 
first handling of the farmers’ grain. 

The millers want to at least buy One, Two, Three Northern and No. 4 
Manitoba wheat unmixed, just as the farmers sell it, only with the dockage 
cleaned out, and no selecting of the best qualities by the private elevators nor 


the Western mills. 
These grades form probably seventy-five or eighty per cent— 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. You say you do not object to mixing by farmers in the local elevators. 
By that you mean mixing of each farmer’s grain, one with the other, of the same 
grade?—A. Yes, I said in a special bin. A farmer hires a bin and puts his 
grain in there. If it does not grade, that is his loss, and if it does, he gains by 
it, he runs all the risk. Nobody makes any money there outside of the farmer. 

Q. You do not mean to say that one farmer bringing in No. 2, and another 
bringing in No. 3 would be allowed to put those two grades in the same bin?— 
A. If those two farmers hired a bin of their own and put their grain there, they 
certainly could do it under the Act, and no one could object to it. 

Q. Of the same grades?—A. No. It is their wheat. The way we look 
at that is simply this, that the farmer has his own wheat; if he choose to hire 
a special bin in a country elevator and arranges with another farmer to mix 
his grain, he takes that risk If he makes money by it, it is to his benefit, 
and if he loses, that is his loss. They have that right, just the same as they 
have the right to throw it into the river if they want to. 

Q. I am afraid you are too generous to the farmer?—A. No. We are look- 


ing after ourselves. 
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By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. That is, before your inspection is done it passes the primary inspection. 
There is no government inspection on it?—A. Absolutely. 

Those grades form probably seventy-five or eighty per cent of the crop 
in a normal year, but we recognize that misfortune overtakes certain farmers, 
or certain sections of the country where mixing may minimize their loss, with- 
out reducing the price of the higher grade wheats to the great majority of the 
farmers. 

If the proposal of Mr. Sproule to have mixing and selection stopped, and 
the off-grade wheat sent to hospital elevators was carried out, and the wheat 
out of a hospital elevator carried a special name and certificate, so it would 
not be binned with straight-yrade wheat, which is what our association advo- 
cated years ago—then the farmers would receive the full value of the off-grade 
wheat or other poor quality of wheat they grew, and it would be handled to 
the best advantage by expert mixers in the Government or other elevators 
designated for that purpose, and would not, as now, result in reducing the price 
to the farmers of all the straight-grade grain they grow, and which does not 
require special treatment. 

In other words, our proposal is simply this. that the Government elevator 
at Fort William shall be made a hospital elevator and receive all these off- 
grade grains instead of allowing all the elevators to take them in. I will 
amplify that in a minute or two. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. That would be bunching all the complaints against the Government 
elevators and getting them in wrong?—A. Even back in 1924, when that Royal 
Commission was sitting, that elevator was termed a junk house, and is now, 
and the four public elevators are termed junk houses, so you are not giving it 
any worse name than it has had for a long time back. I think it could be 
made to answer a very useful purpose. It is splendidly equipped for the 
handling of grain, or it was splendidly equipped for the handling of grain, and 
it is a place which could be made very useful. It was said in the past that it 
had nothing but feed, that it could make no earnings in volume, that nobody 
would put anything in there except what they do not want. Now you can 
make it earn, because if it takes in all this off-grade wheat, it will fill a place 
that is badly needed to-day. ‘ 

Q. Do you think that is what the Saskatchewan Grain Commission had 
in mind when they advised the discontinuance of the elevator at Port Arthur 
as a place for the poor stuff?—A. I did not make that suggestion out there. 
I mentioned it to the Honourable Mr. Hamilton, when he was down here about 
two months ago. We have had this in mind for a long time, that it would be 
the solution of two difficulties. 

Q. Suppose the government elevator at Port Arthur could not handle all 
these off-grades, what would you do?—A. I think it would be able to. I will 
give you an example right now, following it up a little bit. 

Altogether too much importance has been given to the comparatively small 
quantity of wheat which requires special treatment, as shown by the fact that 
in 1926-27 the private elevators shipped out Straight-grade No. 1 Northern to 
No. 6, and Tough No. 1 Northern to No. 6, total of 189,693,054 bushels, appar- 
ently without any treatment other than cleaning it. 

Of the balance, 8,239,932 bushels were damp, 1, 2, and 3 Northern and No. 
4 wheat, which, after it was properly dried, could be sold for milling as dried 
of those grades, as could also approximately 4,130,000 bushels of sprouted and 


tough 2, 3 and 4 wheat. 
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I have not put in this compilation anything below No. 4, because the 
Eastern mills do not use, except this year, anything much below No. 4. This 
year we are using a lot of Five and Six on account of the specially good quality 
of it. 

This would only leave 215 grades, totalling 3,413,431 bushels which went 
into private elevators, as shown on pages 51 to 57 of Prof. Boyle’s Report. 

I think you did not have that market in Canadian wheat mentioned by 
Prof. Boyle. I have taken this because I recognize it as the defence of the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange for mixing; I have taken their own figures and 
their own documents as the bases of my compilation. ‘So that you will see that 
in 1926-27 there was only a little over three million bushels inspected in 215 
grades. You can see that the Government elevator could easily handle that 
in a year, because it would be spread out over six or eight months of it. The 
tough wheat, the public elevators would handle that, in fact I am giving you 
figures directly which will show that. 

In making this calculation I have not dealt with the Durum wheats, as 

_they are not used for milling, of which there are 213 grades which the private 
elevators took in according to pages 56 and 61, nor the White Spring or Kota 
wheat, of which about 60 different grades were taken in by the private ele- 
vators, but they all could be utilized by the Hospital elevators in improving 
the quality of the other off-grade wheats which they take in. 


I would propose to eliminate Kota entirely as a separate grade, and sub- 
stitute for it ‘Garnet’, as the total quantity of Kota grown is very small. I 
think less than 300,000 bushels, according to that report, and, as it is poor 
wheat for milling, should be discouraged anyway. 


For convenience, I will refer to the various points as they arise in Mr. 
Boyle’s Review: 

Page 5. I may take my text from Prof. Boyle’s remark, page 5 in refer- 
ence to the natural difficulties of the Canadian Wheat farmer: The channels 
of trade be kept open, and free from all trade abuses. Our contention is that 
mixing as practised by the private elevators, is the greatest artificial handicap 
which the farmer has to face, in that it reduces the quality and prices of the 
milling grades of wheat. The farmer is paid the low price established by the 
minimum quality of mixed wheat for his high quality unmixed wheat, and 
mixing transfers money from the pockets of the farmer into the pockets of 
the private elevator owners for which he renders no service. 


Re Protein, page 12: Mr. Boyle says, “The three simple chemical tests of 
wheat for making good flour, for making good bread are these: (1) The five 
proteins of the wheat cf which one is called “gluten.” Gluten is a gluey sub- 
stance with power to stretch to distend without breaking. It gives the flour 
its “strength.” The total crude protein in the wheat however does not show 
baking strength. It is the quality of the gluten which shows that. Good 
gluten has coherence and tenacity when subject to reasonable stretching force.” 

I wish to state here that our Association is absolutely opposed to making 
protein a base for inspection of Manitoba wheat, for several reasons: (1) Pro- 
tein Content is not alone a true index of the value of the wheat. The protein 
vontent of the special 4, 5 and 6 was always high, because the rust reduced to 
the percentage of starch in the wheat, and made the protein percentage high, 
but the yield of flour low. (2) The quality of the protein is also an Important 
factor. I remember one year when the new crop No. 1 and No 2 Northern, 
would not make good flour. The mills using these grades had many complaints 
from the bakers as soon as they exhausted their supply of old crop wheat for 
blending with the new. Along towards December some mills using No. 3 
Northern, in place of the higher grades, found they had no trouble with their 
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flour. After considerable experimenting the chemists discovered that one of 
the elements, gliadin, or glutenin, was lacking in the gluten in the No. 1 and No. 
2 Northern of that year. (3) Because the individual grower of high-protein 
wheat would never receive any premium for it, as it would be absolutely 
impossible to make a protein test of individual loads of wheat delivered by the 
farmers, which is the way that nearly the whole of the crops of our North- 
West are delivered. 
‘ I agree with Mr. Sproule’s evidence, April 9, page 93, where he says, “‘No 
farmer receives a premium in the pool.” Q. “Outside the Pool’?—A. “I never 
knew a farmer in my country receiving a premium” “We (The Pool) have re- 
ceived some very nice premiums on this grain. It goes back in the final value 
for the wheat, but it does not go back to the man who produces it.” 

(4) We are opposed to the skimming of the grades, whether by special 
binning for high protein for the benefit of the United States millers or Canadian 
miller, and we say that if all our wheat were binned together or within the 
grade, without any selection by mills or mixing houses, the resultant average 
sample will have as high a protein content as the crop will warrant, and will 
command a high price in the markets of the World. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. You are referring there, Mr. Watts, to a special certificate added to the 
present certificate, are you not? Your objections are based on that, or are 
objections to that proposal? 

Mr. Warts: I am objecting to the protein being made the basis of inspec- 
tion because it cannot be made on the individual farmer’s loads. 

Q. Why not? The individual load or car load—A. The individual load 
or car load. 

Q. It can be made on the car load if it is specially binned, can it not?—A. 
But we are objecting to the special binning. Who are you going to benefit, the 
United States miller on the one hand, or the producer, on the other? 

Mr. Mituar: Your remarks in this evidence are directed to a plan such as 
is adopted in the United States, while the one we are considering here is entirely 
different, and your remarks do not apply to it at all. 

Mr. VALLANCE: He is referring to special binning, and you are considering 
the general special binning. 

Mr. Mituar: I know. For instance, you say it would make it easier for 
the mills to take off the cream. That would be so with the plan adopted in the 
United States; but that is not the one we are considering here. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. Mr. Watts, how would you stop the millers getting the cream of the 
crop?—A. I will tell you how I would stop it. If you would adopt as the basis 
of the inspection the average of the grain as it passes Winnipeg, for wheat ' 
shipped in by line companies; and as to shipping in by milling companies, not 
shipped in by the farmers, lower the grade, you will soon prevent any skim- 
ming. 
Q. Do you mean to say you would have a different basis for a mill ship- 
ping wheat?—A. Sure. If I was running a creamery in Ontario and I take in 
a lot of milk from the farmers in my territory, do you think I would be allowed 
to skim any of the cream and bring it down to a little under 3 per cent of cream, 
and then ship that out, throughout the country as whole milk? Why should the 
mills through the West be allowed to do that? Do you think the farmers 
would get the same price, as soon as that became known? 

Q. I want a system of stopping it to-day. I understand that the mills buy 


the cream of the wheat and send back into the elevator what they do not want. 
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—A. We had the same thing before the Royal Commission. Say the milling 
company ship down twenty cars of No. 1 to Kenora; their man goes in and 
tests the cars, and he picks out five or six of those cars and says that these 
are the cars they want. And the rest of it goes down to Fort William and is 
billed there under its original inspection as No. 1 Northern. Where wheat was 
forwarded from Kenora like that, before it is binned in the public elevator, and 
they would all be public elevators before I would get through with them, that 
would be inspected, and it would be tested to determine whether it had the 
average quality of the wheat that passed Winnipeg during the previous two 
weeks or whatever time you fixed. If it had not, it would drop a grade. Do 
you think any of those mills would take that risk? There is not a chance. 
Years ago, before 1890, anything which did not pass, dropped a whole grade. 
As soon as mixing started, that stopped. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. This is a hypothetical case. What is to happen supposing you and Mr. 
Ross, and Mr. Stewart and I all owned terminal elevators. Mixing has been 
prohibited, and we get together and say that we will send the choice class of 
No. 1 wheat to you, we will send probably the average to Ross, and we will 
dump the minimum on Mr. Stewart and me. How are you going to overcome 
that? Would you suggest that we make an outturn from the terminals equal 
to the average to prevent that being done?—A. Sure. Like what was sug- 
gested by Mr. Sproule, I think it was, that in his opinion the outturn imspec- 
tion ought to be the average past Winnipeg. That is not what the repre- 
sentative of the three pools say, but mind you that was their unanimous opinion. 
But when you came to get the individual expression of opinion of the various 
pools, you will find that they are against mixing. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Do you think the terminals can live up to the average as it passes Win- 
nipeg?—A. If there was no skimming of the grades between Winnipeg and Fort 
William, there is no reason in the world why they should not. The Inspection 
Department is very careful in working the dockage out, and there is no question 
in the wide wide world but in the past at least, the private elevators have been 
able to clean the wheat up without losing that dockage, all the dockage. They 
have not had shortages. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. What was the standard for outgoing wheat from public terminals in the 
old days, say before 1912?—-A. They were not allowed to mix the grades in 
binning, and they took the average from Winnipeg. 

Q. They put it out as they took it in?-—A. Absolutely. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Do I understand that your scheme for preventing mixing provides a 
double test, one at Winnipeg and one at Fort William?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the test for protein would be one of them?—A. That would be part 
of the test. In that case, you see, you have plenty of time to do it, and you are 
testing 1,400 or 1,500 bushels all at once, and the car is held out while that is 
being done. 

Q. That is to say there would be two complete tests made, one at Winnipeg, 
and one at Fort William, and if the test at Fort William does not equal the test 
made at Winnipeg there has been some skimming?—A. That could only apply 
to wheat shipped from the mills, at Fort William, Kenora, or wherever they 
were. 
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By Mr. Millar: 


Q. You have placed your organization on record as being against the method 
of testing wheat on a protein content. Have you studied the evidence given 
before this Committee last year?—A. Yes, I studied it very carefully, and went 
over it very, very fully. 

Q. I would like to know if you could tell the Committee what the proposal 
was. Will you just describe your interpretation of the proposal?—A. Broadly 
interpreted, the proposal was that there was a method by which protein content 
should be tested and that the wheat could be binned separately. Our objection 
to that is simply this, that the very minute you bin a high protein wheat separ- 
ately from the bulk of the crop you are reducing all of the rest of the crop. 

Mr. Miurar: I guess that is like the rest of your evidence; you have not 
studied it very much. That is not the proposal at all. 

The Wirness: If you show me how you would prevent that I am open to 
conviction. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You were speaking a while ago about the mixing of damp wheat with 
dry wheat. Can you tell me if you take a wheat with ten per cent moisture and 
another wheat with sixteen per cent moisture, would you have much trouble in 
running those through your rolls—-A. Yes. All wheat before being milled has 
to be tempered, either by heating or by adding water and letting it rest in the 
bin for the necessary time. If you added the amount of wheat which had thir- 
teen per cent of moisture and mixed with it wheat with sixteen per cent moisture, 
the last would be mushy and you could not get the flour off the bran at all. That 
is exactly what takes place now, and I may as well say it, with the Garnet wheat. 
That is the difficulty that our mills have in grinding the Garnet wheat mixed in 
with the other. The Garnet wheat is a very hard wheat; it has a good protein 
content and a good flour content. The flour has a little yellow caste as compared 
with some other wheat, but that is not a very important matter as I do not think 
you or I could tell the difference. 

All western wheat has to be tempered; you cannot grind it otherwise; other- 
wise the bran would get into the flour. So that all western wheat has to be tem- 
pered; and when you temper this year’s wheat which has Garnet wheat in it, 
the Marquis and other wheats are soft compared with the Garnet; and the result 
of that is that if you temper your wheat sufficiently to make the Garnet to be 
properly tempered so that the bran will not break, the other wheats are too soft 
and it is impossible for those two wheats to be ground together. Either you will 
temper it too little or it will be tempered too much. 

Our small mills in Ontario have had a great deal of trouble this year on 
account of their flour being specky, and we have come to the conclusion that the 
trouble is that they have not tempered the Garnet wheat enough. This year we 
have had to temper it as much as forty hours. When you temper Marquis wheat 
that long, it is too soft. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Following up Dr. Donnelly’s question, if those two wheats—one of 16 
per cent moisture and one of 11 per cent moisture—are put together, would 
they ever have a uniform moisture content if held in a bin for any length of 
time, or would a certain mixture of wheat still stay a good deal higher in mois- 
ture content than the other?—A. The effect of mixing those two together is 
simply this, that the dry wheat will absorb from the exterior of the high mois- 
ture wheat the outside moisture; and the result is that an inspector, where that 


is done, may feel it with his hand, and on account of the outside moisture being 
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absorbed he may not detect it, and yet the inside of that wheat has got 16 per 
cent of moisture in it, or approximately that. If you left those two wheats 
together long enough, and they did not go out of condition, they certainly would 
not contain the atmospheric moisture—— 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. How long would that be?—A. But I am afraid it would go rotten, cer- 
tainly in warm weather it would, if you mixed them that way. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. Speaking of Garnet wheat, you know that as a result of the conference 
you were at, a quantity is being sent overseas, to be tried out carefully from 
angles, including that question of tempering, and if that difficulty is found to 
be there, as you describe it, then it would have to be kept separate. But I dis- 
cussed that very fully last summer with Sir Henry Humphries, and he never 
raised that point of tempering at all. It was the question of colour, that is, 
from the Canadian standpoint. Over there they rather like it, that is, what they 
call the bloom. However, the whole question will be taken up very thoroughly 
with the United Kingdom millers, also the European millers, and when that is 
jetermined we will have to deal with it. But in the meantime they have not 
suggested anything about tempering—-A. I was very much interested in the 
report that was presented by the officials of the Agricultural Department that 
that wheat had a high gluten content—and Sir Henry Humphries’ chemical tests 
are the same—and also that it was a good milling wheat outside of a little yellow 
cast in the flour. In connection with that yellow cast in the flour, where a mill 
wants to steal the trade of another mill they will pick out a high protein wheat 
and they will go to a baker and say, “ Now, I can give you a high protein wheat 
that the other man cannot give you, and you can put a little more water in it 
and make a few more loaves of bread.” He did exactly the same thing with 
flour. He will say, “If you take a loaf of my flour you will notice that it has 
got a nice white colour on it but the gluten in the Garnet wheat is good; the 
cast of the flour is a little yellow.”” Now, you can change that a great deal. If 
you bleach that flour, for instance. you remove the yellow cast, but as I said a 
few minutes ago, you wouid not know with a loaf of bread whether it had a 
yellow cast or a white cast, never in the wide, wide world. And in some parts 
of the old country they prefer it with a yellow bloom on it. 

Q. It is practically all bleached, is it not?—A. Our flour is almost all 
bleached before it goes abroad. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. Would you find any difficulty in milling the Garnet alone without blend- 
ing?—A. Not at all. That is the reason why I am making this proposal to you. 
I believe from the evidence that was given by the Department of Agriculture 
there, that you have got a very large section of country in northern Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan, and very probably away up in the Peace River district, 
where, on account of its early maturing, the Garnet would be a very valuable 
wheat, and if it is kept separate—and you can do it if you stop the mixing, you 
cannot if you don’t stop the mixing—but if you stop the mixing, I believe the 
proper way to handle that is to make a grade 1, 2 and 3 Northern Garnet in 
just the same way as you have No. 1, 2 and 3 Kota. I would wipe out the Kota 
altogether and substitute the Garnet, and you would have something that would 
be of great value to this country. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


@. The farmers in the country to-day trade seed and buy seed. Many 
farmers are to-day growing seed and they do not know whether it is Marquis, 
Garnet, or Kota. Do you think it is possible to grow Garnet and Marquis and in 
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the local elevator be able to keep them apart, under present day conditions 
out there?—A. Of course, I am just going by the evidence which was submitted 
at the conference in the Hon. Mr. Motherwell’s office; I am going by the expla- 
nation of his department, and by the big millers themselves. The evidence 
there was that there would be a very, very large increase in the quantity of 
Garnet wheat grown in certain districts, and that it was replacing the Marquis. 
We had evidence also before us where wheat was grown on the same farm, 
Marquis and Garnet, and the Marquis wheat graded away down—I think No. 
6, or something like that—and the Garnet wheat graded No. 2. 

Q. I know that that is the condition in the part of the country that I am 
farming in; that was the condition last year. We found that the local elevator 
operator was not segregating, and Garnet wheat that was grown there last year 
is going to be grown in larger volume this year. The difficulty in our com- 
munity will be greater next year than it was last year?—A. Well, sir, if there 
was a grade for Garnet, and it was grown in any quantity, you would find it would 
be separated absolutely. Of course, if there is only a little grown it would hap- 
pen, just the same as happens now. What I am looking at is the condition that 
is going to arise in connection with this coming crop. For instance, if you have 
a very much larger quantity of Garnet wheat grown and you mix it in with your 
present wheat, you are going to have trouble with your tempering, and you are 
going to lower the value of your present wheats, in my opinion. 


Hon. Mr. Morurrweru: Well, we will find that out in the investigation 
this summer. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. You made another statement there, Mr. Watts. You said that in previous 
years your millers here in the east had been taking nothing lower than No. 4, 
but this year you are buying 5 and 6? Why is it you are buying 5 and 6? What 
was peculiar about 5 and 6 this year that attracted the millers here 
in the east and caused them to buy it so readily?—A. I might say that I 
have not bought a car of No. 1 Northern this year. I bought very little 
No. 1 Northern last year. I have hardly bought any No. 2 Northern this year. 
The wheat I have bought has been No. 3 Northern and lower grades. Why? 
Because the premium price for No. 1 Northern was so high that the millers could 
not use it and do trade. Most of the smaller millers buy the Manitoba wheat for 
export business. For the local business they always buy the best grades of wheat. 
That is the way I bought the No. 1, generally, in former years, and No. 2 this 
year. But when I went up to the Standards Boards this year I knew our wheat 
was badly frosted. I did not know what the milling qualities of it were. In 
the first day, Dr. Birchard, brought in samples of bread before we had examined 
the wheat at all. He showed us bread made from the different grades of wheat. 
I at once recognized that this year the lower grades of wheat—5 and 6—had 
remarkable milling qualities, more than I had ever seen in my thirty-five years’ 
experience. We did not do any examining of grain the first day except just 
to look at it. We did not attempt to set any standards at all the first morning, 
and when I went to lunch that day I went to Smith, Murphy and Company, 
whom I have done business with for many years, and I said to Mr. Smith, 
“That No. 6 is going to astonish you this year, you had better advise your 
people in New York, and abroad, just as quickly as you can, that our low grade 
wheat is going to be worth a lot of money. Tell them to get busy and buy it.” 
He said, “ All right,” I said, “I will bring you down some samples when you get 
them set.” We did not get those samples set until, I think, the next day. We 
worked that night as long as we could, but it was the next morning before we 
finally got them set. So I went to Dr. Birchard’s office at noon that day, and I 
said, “ Let me have those loaves of bread you showed us yesterday.’ I got them 
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and took them down to Mr. Smith’s office, and I said, ‘‘ There is bread made out 
of No. 6, No. 5, No. 3 and No. 2, do you see anything wrong with that,” and I 
took my knife and I cut a piece off and let him try it. It was No. 6. I said, 
“Ts there anything wrong about that,” and he said, ‘‘ No.” I said, “ Get those 
standard samples down to your man in New York and have him cable right 
away what the conditions are. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. You gave that information out as a member of the Standards Board?— 
A. Yes. As soon as the Standards Board had set the samples I gave out the 
information. I took the standards out and gave them to him. 

Q. I understood you gave that information out before the standards were 
prepared?—A. Yes, but that had nothing to do with the grading of wheat, 
because the grades of wheat were not set till the next day. That was as far as 
the loaves of bread are concerned. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. The effect of that would be to have as much of the grain sold as pos- 
sible, while it was still at a low price, that is, before the knowledge became gen- 
eral, would it not?—A. Yes, to a certain extent, no doubt about it in the world. 
I did not buy any till after that. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Mr. Watts, in your opinion, did the farmer get the relative value for his 
low grade wheat this year?—-A. Early on he did not, because no one knew the 
value of it. 

Q. For the simple reason that you gave the information out to your friends. 
It was a foregone conclusion that all that low grade wheat would be bought up 
before the value of it was established, as is usually done in other years?—A. 
No. Unfortunately, there is so much of it this year that the rise in price that 
was anticipated did not take place, only to a limited extent, and then it dropped 
back again. 


By Mr. Mallar; 

Q. Yes, but a lot of sales were made before the price was set. You sent 
down that information for the purpose of encouraging people to buy great quan- 
tities of that wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the price would be low. The producer would be the loser by that 
information being distributed?-A. The producer? 

Q. Yes—A. No. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Mr. Watts, you said in the beginning of your evidence here to-day that 
you objected to the American miller skimming our wheat, or getting our high 
grade wheat; then you say you went around to Smith, Murphy and gave them 
information to wire to New York to buy something that you say should not be 
allowed?—A. To wire the old country. What? That No. 6 was worth a great 
deal more than it was last year. That was the information, to get them to buy 
the No. 6 wheat which we would not buy at all up to this year. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Before the price went up——.—A. Just let me follow up what I was 
saying. I had not thought there would be any trouble in getting the wheat here. 
I could have taken out all of those loaves of bread,—so much wheat, and so on. 
I did not take them all, so I went down to Dr. Birchard’s office, and I said, “I 
would like to get the details of those loaves of bread that you exhibited yester- 
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day.” ‘This was after the inspection was over and after we had set the stand- 
ards. I wanted to send them out to our mills. He said, “ That will be all right.” 
I went back later on and said, “ You get that ready, and I will call in for them,” 
and I went back and he said, “Mr. Watts, I am sorry but we are not allowed 
to give out any information here; you will have to take it up with the Board.” 
I said, “ All right.” I knew Mr. Snow was there, and I think Mr. Robinson, and 
I went to their office and told them what I would like to get, and they said, 
“All right,” that they would see Dr. Birchard about it. So they saw Dr. Bir- 
chard and I went back and Dr. Birchard said, ‘“ No, you will have to see Mr. 
Snow,” so I went down again and saw them—I think the three commissioners 
were there at that time—and they said, “ You know Dr. Tory of the Research 
Department has control of this and we will have to consult him and see about 
putting it out.”’ I said, ‘“ You are giving it out to the Pool, I understand, as 
these tests are made; why can I not get this for my millers?” and they said that 
they would have to consult him again. To make a long story short that was on 
the 10th of October, and on the 20th of October I got a letter from the Board, 
after I had written them and wired them, sending me the results, and I sent it 
out on the 23rd of October to all of our millers. I mention that because I believe 
that the information regarding the value of your wheat should be given out the 
very minute you can to the public, so they can buy it. There is nothing gained 
by hiding anything about your wheat. If it is of poor quality it is better to have 
known that it is poor, and not have people buying it on the mistaken idea that 
it is good. On the other hand, if it has good qualities the sooner you let that 
be known the sooner you will get your value for the wheat, because in the long 
run the market value of that flour is what affects the producer. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. You mean that information be given out in an official way to the whole 
public at the same time? Is it not worth quite a bit by way of a scoop for 
certain companies to have that information a few days before the public get it? 
—A. As I understand it, it has been given out to the pool right along without 
being published to anybody else. I have no objection to the Pool having it, but 
I think the whole milling fraternity should have it at the same time. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. You would not object to the Pool having the information so that they, 
as the selling agency for the producer, could say to the miller what to expect?— 
A. Not a bit. 

Q. And you would not expect a laboratory to come to the millers and say 
to them that the low grade of wheat which they had never been buying contained 
certain elements which they believed the millers should buy?—A. Sure; give 
the information to everybody. I have no objection in the wide, wide world to 
the Pool having it; it should have it, and should use it, but also let the millers 
have it so that they can use it to advantage. (Reading). 


Re Protein Map: 


I doubt if it was in the best interests of the settlement of our vast territory 
in the Northwest to publish a protein map, which apparently shows that high- 
protein wheat is not grown in most of Manitoba, nor in the Northern parts of 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, although it will facilitate the selection of the best 
qualities of wheat by the large milling companies and mixing houses. Mr. 
Wellbelove said in his evidence, page 152—, (}— “You think that the right of 
selection of cars by the mill should be prohibited’?—A. “Exactly.” He had 
previously objected to the selection by the mixing houses. 
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The most important result to the farmers in the sections of the map showing 
low protein is, that,—if you adopt a high-protein content as a basis for your 
grades, you run the danger of excluding all the wheat grown by farmers in these 
sections from the higher grades, whereas if no mixing were allowed, and all the 
cars of the same grades binned together, as Mr. Sproule said, Page 93—, ‘You 
see a bluff country grows what we call a starchy wheat. It is not a good milling 
wheat. The way that that wheat is made marketable is by blending your whole 
grade, which brings it up to an average protein content of 12-98 this year.” 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Why do you object to the protein maps being broadcasted?—A. For the 
very reason that it makes it easier for the western mills to select and buy their 
wheat in the high protein territory. 

Q. When you get that information across to the farmers and they know 
what they are growing, it will make it easier for the millers? The effect of the 
information being broadcasted in the United States has been the reverse—A. I 
am afraid we grow so much high protein wheat in this country, that the farmers 
cannot hold it back, and say, “I would not give vou this or that.” 


Mr. Garpiner: Then what are you kicking about? 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. In regard to that; what percentage of protein is necessary in the value 
of wheat to make a satisfactory loaf?—A. Well, we make a satisfactory loaf out 
of each year’s crop, whatever it may be. 

Q. What is the percentage of protein?—A. It varies very much. Now, in 
1925— 

Q. I am asking you how much is required to make a satisfactory loaf, not 
the variation is years?—A. It depends on what you call a satisfactory loaf. 
If the people like a winter wheat flour the protein content is very low. 

Q. How low?—A. Oh, it is down as low as 10 per cent or under. 

Q. That will not make a satisfactory loaf for the markets we are selling 
to?—A. No, not for the markets abroad, nor the bakers’ loaves. It depends on 
the gluten which, roughly speaking, is about 12 per cent. 

Q. What was the average last year?—A. I cannot tell you that; it was low 
last year. 

Q. Some years the whole crop does not average any higher than that, and 
some years it goes down to about 1 per cent and yet you say we have a surplus? 
—A. If your wheat is all blended together without taking out any high protein 
I say our wheat will be a satisfactory wheat to export, but if you skim off the 
best in a poor crop year, you will have a majority of your wheat below the 
average. 

Q. If you blend it all together, where will the man come off who is growing 
fancy wheat?—A. Protein is an uncertain matter. As I pointed out, in 1916 
when I went to Minneapolis, the reason these mills were prepared to buy 4, 5 
and 6 was because of the high protein content, and no frost, but as far as the 
flour content was concerned, they would not buy it. 


__ Mr. Minxar: That does not answer me at all. You might as well go on 
with your statement. 


Witness (Reading): 


Thus by stopping the selecting and mixing, instead of condemning 
large sections of our prairie provinces as being unsuitable for the growing 
of good wheat, you are able to ship a high protein wheat from the whole 
of the western provinces if it is binned together without any selection either 
by mills, or private elevators, 
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Protein Values in the U.S—The high price of high protein wheats in 
the U.S. is due to the small percentage of high protein wheat available to 
fill the domestic demand for high protein flour there, and not to any 
demand for export, only a relatively small percentage of the U.S. wheat 
crop being sold for export, while in Canada about 75 per cent of our crop 
is exported. 

This year the mills in the U.S. are paying a premium for low-protein 
hard winter wheats to make biscuit flour, on account of the short crops 
of soft winter wheat. For the same reason Ontario winter wheat has been 
selling as high as Manitoba Northern this year. 

The second test, on page 12, that Prof. Boyle speaks of is “ Acidity ” 
He says “ Acidity is low in choice flours. (2) Flour made from unsound 
wheat or wheat containing noticeable quantities of inseparable foreign 
material has a high acid content. (3) Ash: The more ash there is in wheat 
the less flour there is. A chemical test of wheat is not sufficient in itself 
to show the milling and baking qualities. Actual milling and baking tests 
must be made. For this reason chemical laboratories giving the amount 
of protein or ash in wheat are not final indications of the value of the 
wheat.” 

On page 13 he summarizes the discussion by saying, “The com- 
mercial value of wheat depends almost entirely upon its milling and 
baking qualities. Millers and bakers desire good quality and uniform 
quality.” 


Mr. Mizar: I think, Mr. Chairman, we have all this information in pam- 
phlet form. This is Professor Boyle’s write-up on the Canadian grain trade. We 
have it all in pamphlet form, and I do not think we need very much of it read 
into the record. 


Wirness: Is anybody replying to Professor Boyle? That is what I was 
attempting to do, to reply to his advocacy of mixing, and to show that it is not 
a good thing. (Reads) :— 


Page 16: Prof. Boyle, quoting from the evidence of Mr. Dobell; 
western manager of Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., says Mr. Dobell testified; 
“That the 1923 crop came to the mill badly rusted; screenings were 60 
per cent pure wheat, that is small shrivelled kernels, or broken kernels; 
he was forbidden by law to mix these mill screenings with bran and shorts, 
although they added greatly to the value of the food stuffs, consequently 
these screening are exported so mixed as food stuffs.” Yet the evidence 
given by superintendents of private elevators proved that the screenings 
being cleaned out the wheat dribbled back into various grades from which 
the mills have to make flour for human consumption, although the mills 
are forbidden by law to grind them into bran and shorts. 

Prof. Boyle, page 13, states further: “ Two milling companies testi- 
fied as follows: ‘We do not handle smutty wheat. Our agents have positive 
instructions not to allow smutty wheat to be taken into our elevators 
unless absolutely forced to do so, and then it must be handled specially 
binned and shipped to lake terminals.” ‘On no account will our super- 
intendents allow condemned wheat to be unloaded at our mills.” 

Yet I would ask you to note that the whole of pages 52, 53, 54 and 
most of 55 of Professor Boyle’s report a total of 158 different grades under 
the above categories were taken into private elevators and practically 
90 per cent of it disappeared, that is, was not shipped out the same grade 
as it was taken in, but shipped out apparently in straight-grade wheat. 
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They just had 158 grades taken in and apparently shipped out as straight 
grades in these private elevators, according to Professor Boyle’s own repor 
(reads) :— . 

“This is where the unsound wheat, and wheat containing foreign 
material, gave acidity to the flour, reducing its value, and thus reducing 
the value of the wheat. 

Again to quote from Prof. Boyle, page 18, he says ‘To pay a good 
price for wheat, the miller needs to have confidence not only in the quality 
of the wheat, but also in its condition and its cleanness. Cleanness means 
that the wheat is clean and free from those noxious weed-seeds and grains 
which constitute “inseparable material” and which do injure either the 
appearance or the taste of the flour or both. 


Mr. Sproule in his evidence, April 9th, page 99, told you how this 
was done, when in describing the shipping out from the elevators at Fort 
William he said, “he might have tough, smutty, rejected, 2 or 3. He 
wants to get rid of it. It is running only a small stream, but in a few hours 
he will run a lot of it off. If there is sufficient latitude in the grade, it 
will allow him to dribble a considerable amount of it in his mix, and if 
it is running too thin he ’phones the operator to close off the bins.” “ Now 
I believe that in appearance the out-turn of the private elevators (I say 
in appearance) is a little better than the out-turn of the public.” 


Again on the same page, he says, ‘But when that grain comes out 
No. 3, out of a private elevator, it will have a percentage of smut, it will 
have a percentage of sprouts, and it may have a percentage of every 
disease that you could mention in grain, and the price, based upon that, 
is what we get for delivering virgin grain.” 

On page 24, referring to an analysis of No. 3 Northern wheat, 2 per 
cent dockage, Prof. Boyle says “ Obviously if the consumer buying this 
virgin wheat Just as it left the farm, he is getting a lot of material which 
is unfit for either human or animal consumption,”—and incidentally pre- 
sents a strong argument for the separation of the wood-seeds from the 
grain at the time it is threshed, with which the writer has the greatest 
sympathy, and feels that in the interests of the farmers the Government 
would be justified in compelling threshing machine manufacturers to 
equip their machines with a wood-seed screen in the grain dock, just 
back of the cylinder, so the wood-seeds could be separated and destroyed 
before they are blown into straw stack.” 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. What are you reading from now?—A. I was the writer myself. 

Q. You are making recommendations?—A. As far as that goes, yes; it was 
the Agricultural Committee. 

On page 25, he says, ‘The fact must be born in find, however, that much 
wheat leaving the farm has too much moisture for either storage or ocean trans- 
portation. Such wheat needs and receives at the terminals the proper con- 
ditioning. This was true of the 1927 crop. 

But this was not true of the 1926 crop, as on page 51 he shows that over 
41,000,000 bushels were shipped out as “tought wheat” and not dried, or bought 
by the mills either in Eastern Canada or abroad. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Was that not due to the fact that the British miller preferred to get it 
that way, so that he could dry it to suit himself?—A. No, it was simply a 
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market condition; there was such a huge quantity that the farmer could not 
dry it himself. Tough is a good milling wheat so long as it moves quickly 
enough and it does not get out of condition, all right, but as long as there 
is water in it there must be lower grades. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Was that not the condition in 1926, or which resulted in 1927 in a great 
deal of drying equipment being put in?—A. Undoubtediy, there were that year 
forty-one million bushels of wheat put into the markets of the world, not dried 
or anything else. It was for the damp wheat that they had to put in the 
drying machinery. 

Q. Do you consider that it was an advantage to put in the drying equip- 
ment?—A. It was necessary to put it in, for the damp wheat. 

Q. Did a profit result from all this equipment?—A. The crop was benefited 
by the equipment put in for handling damp wheat, but not after they dried it, 
making it a straight grade. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Forty-one million bushels were sent abroad without being tempered? 
—A. Yes. In the Old Country and in our mills here it was sent out without 
being tempered. 

Q. Why the difference in the spread in the price if you did not have to 
temper it?—A. Because there was that much water in it. 

Q. If we saved you the trouble, why should you not pay for it?—A. But 
by the time you get through grinding, the water is gone. It is like the Scotch- 
man and his whiskey, he likes to drink his water separate. 


Mr. GARDINER: Yes. 
Wirness: (Reads): 


Again to quote from Prof. Bovle, page 38: “There is no way to get a good 
price for a poor product. Even an expert mixing house cannot get more than the 
grain is worth. All it can hope to do is to put the wheat into the best possible 
condition, or put it so far as is scientifically possible into that quality class or 
cleanliness class where the most can be realized for it”. Most realized for 
whom? Not the farmer, nor the miller, because both are injured by this pro- 
cess, but only the mixing elevator. 

Page 39: 277 grades entirely eliminated by private elevators. He says, 
“These low-grades are due to a few specific causes, most of which can be removec 
by the mixing houses. ‘These causes are too much moisture, too much heat, othe: 
conditions, such as sms, or rotten kernels, or sprouted wheat.” 

Prof. Boyle is absolutely wrong when he says the following: ‘can be 
removed by the mixing houses.” 

Heated grains cannot be removed, nor rotten kernels, nor can smutty grains, 
although the smut may be partially rubbed off, except in the crease. The 
sprouts may be rubbed off the sprouted grains so as to conceal the fact that they 
are sprouted, and he mixed in with good grain, without detection of either the 
scoured smutty wheat or sprouted wheat by the Inspection Department, but 
the bread will show the damage. 

On page 101 Mr. Sproule gives an example of 109,000 bushels inspected No. 3 
Northern, altho’ it did not contain a single bushel of straight 3 Northern, which 
was composed as below. 

Now I have figured out for you the real value of this wheat based on the 
yearly avreage price of No. 3 Northern, which was $1.35.2 or 11 cents under 1 
Northern, and the prices of the various qualities of the wheat making up this 
shipment, as supplied by the Pool themselves. 
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The Pool claim that they paid several cents a bushel more to the farmers 
for these various off-grades than the private elevators did, but as this was a 
Pool shipment, I applied the Pool figures to it. 


The shipment consisted of: 
Disc. under 3 Nor. 


1000" bushels Rough, Rejected: Sprouted) 3) Nowe. or oe. 2: 134¢ 
9,000 uy Dampyiresected) 3s Note Se eaaw oe mote mei ne. es 14$¢ 
8,000 + Tous, Red ADurumeg,:) Piss awh ay el Sodas: Be 74e 
6,000 ne Tough eGelected a INOta re ea ei ea ere ae PALE 
3,000 ef BMeedt (Wheat s ees san LF 7 ny ais ena AS AE WNG NS) leh 441¢ 

300 fs Toughsismuttysy 4s Wotateenears. taper ep omc: ee DHT 

IP 9 Nor 4. Kotane ace ge ie Rie OM eee cia ewe ots 173¢ 

25,000 ie Damp No.4 Many ines ree eae TR es 18 ec 
1,200 < INObed Miami ee eee Oy cae ee heh Se 22 ¢ 

20,000 3 INO va oy Wotan ps ter A ee eM ge og 15 e 
6,000 ee Durum Sprinwe: os ernment ee ee mt ee ale ll e¢ 
O10 00m aa eed’ ‘Wihteati. 97.cu0 a , ; 44t¢ 


Mr. Sproule said “The Feed Wheat was known as House Feed, a lot of good 
wheat goes over; also “the damp wheat was dried before being mixed in,” 
so I have allowed in my calculation 6 cents a bushel for drying. 

This figures out that in selling this wheat as straight 3 Northern the millers 
paid roughly $15,811.00 or 143 cents a bushel more than the individual growers 
received for it. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. What did they call that mess?—A. No. 3, sir. 

Would not you gentlemen of the Committee like to go into a business 
where you could make money as easily as that? I know I would. 

To put it another way: this lot of No. 3 Northern was actually worth for 
milling purposes 142 cents a bushel less than straight 3 Northern, as shipped 
by the farmers. 

Does not this answer the question which Mr. Miller so vainly tried to get 
Mr. Gillespie to give a straight answer to? 

Does any member of this Committee think that the English or Scotch 
millers are such fools that they would continue to pay the same price for No. 
3 Northern in future, after they had ascertained from their bakers the poor 
quality of bread made by this 3 Northern? 

While the buyer would be compelled to accept this wheat as No. 3 
Northern, because it carried a Government certificate of No. 3 Northern (and 
over there the certificate is final) he uses the only remedy he has, that is, 
ae the price down to the quality of the wheat he receives under that certi- 

cate. 

When wheat composed as above, and shipped by the Pool themselves, goes 
.forward to Eastern millers, or millers overseas, can you be surprised that your 
Government grading gets a bad name, and that they fix the value, which means 
the price of straight-grade wheat, at the minimum of the grade, or below it, 
as they certainly would be compelled to do by the value of the flour made from 
such a mixture. 

Mr. Sproule said, page 102. In reply to Hon. Mr. Motherwell: Q. 
Would the smutty wheat be cleaned first?”—A. “No sir, they are using no 
cleaners at the present time.” 

You can see for yourselves the amount of money the mixing houses put 
in their own coffers, not—mind you,—even by the Pool into the pockets of the 
growers of the wheat, according to Mr. Sproule’s evidence, and I ask you to 
fully realize that every dollar of this amount that they put in their own 
pockets is robbing the producer of that amount of money, in reducing the value 
of the straight grade No. 3 Northern wheat that the farmer grows, not only on 
this shipment, but it is impossible to say what incalculable harm it may have 
done on many future shipments. 
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When No. 3 Northern wheat composed of above mixture, ranging from 
tough sprouted No. 3 to feed wheat, and containing not a single bushel of 
straight No. 3 wheat, can pass the Inspection Department in spite of all Mr. 
Syme’s efforts to keep the private mixing houses at least up to the minimum 
of the grade, you gentlemen will realize how impossible it is to maintain the 
quality and high reputation which Manitoba wheat should have in the English 
markets, if expert grain mixers are to be permitted to pit their skill against 
the work of the Government Inspectors, no matter how conscientiously they are 
trying to do their duty and carry out the law. 

When the Pool representatives put before you evidence of this kind in order 
to get the support of this Committee in stopping all mixing and selecting, they 
must be absolutely convinced that the mixing is injurious to their members, as 
well as the whole farming community, because they were making money for the 
Pool, altho’ not for their individual members, by doing this mixing in their 
terminals, and I am glad to see they had the courage of their convictions, and 
told you what they were doing, and asked for assistance to put a stop to this 
grave injury to the good name of Canadian wheat abroad, and consequent 
reduction in the price it brings. 

There is only one possible way in which you can protect the producer and 
that is absolutely to prohibit mixing and selection, and make such provisions in 
the Grain Act that if the elevators break the law they will not only receive no 
benefit from it, but be heavily penalized for their actions. 

Now let us turn to page 51, and see exactly what happened tothe wheat 
received by private elevators of the 1926-27 crop:— 

No. 1 Northern gained over 4,000,000 bushels, or over 29%. 

No. 2 Northern gained over 8,000,000 bushels, or equal to 25%. 

No. 3 Northern gained over 11,000,000 bushels, or over 82%. 

No. 4 Manitoba gained over 4,000,000 bushels, or nearly 75%. 

A total gain of nearly 27,500,000 bushels from lower grades. 

Where did the private elevators make these enormous gains in grades? 
It has been said that No. 1 Northern was such a high grade that no mixing 
could be done, yet there was a loss of 1,254,000 bushels of Tough No. 1 
Northern at 7 cents gain, that is, it disappeared, was not shipped out as tough 
wheat, so it evidently went into 1 Northern and the balance made up of other 
lower grade wheats. 

These gains were apparently made up of say:— 


Disct. 
Monehe leo i 2 yNors ln. Ss NOr bt. Nota 2. 5. 2° 16.908:000 bus.cat ¢ $1,183,560 
Damp 1, 2, 3 Nor. & 4—allowing 6c. a bus. drying and loss 8,240,000 bus. at 84c 700,400 
Tough Rejected Sprouted 3 Nor. and 4 (page 55).. .. .. 3,000,000 bus. at 8c 255,000 
$2,138,960 


Over 72 cents per bushel just for mixing the wheat, as I have allowed for 
the expense and loss in drying the damp wheat. 
That is all. Professor Boyle’s report covers that. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. I cannot stay quite to the end. I would like to make the request that 
Mr. Watts would place with the Committee, the names of the Milling Com- 
panies who are members of the Dominion Millers’ Association ——A. I can give 
you the names of them. There are none of the big milling companies who are 
members. Our Association has been gradually killed out by the big milling com- 
panies and other conditions that surround milling in Ontario to-day. Freight 
rates form one of the big items, as well as other troubles, which they have to 
meet. 

Q. May I add to that. Could you put on record with the Committee any 
resolutions which have been passed by your Association in regard to the protein 


method of grading wheat?—A. There has not been any passed by the Association. 
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Q. They have not expressed themselves by resolution at all?—A. Not by 
resolution at all. ou ; 

Q. Have they ever discussed it?—A. Oh yes. Not in Association, but just 
the individual members with the executive members. ; 

Q. When you say “we are against it,” do you mean yourself, or the organi- 
zation?—A. The whole organization. 

Q. But they have never thought it worth while to place themselves on 
record by way of resolution?—A. We never had any idea until just lately that 
there was any possibility of anything of that sort being done. We have been, 
among ourselves, against the practise of the big mills selecting wheat, and that 
you see was away back in 1924; but we never heard of anything like this until 
just recently. 

Q. Can you remember any meeting of your Association where this matter 
has been discussed?--A. No, it has not been before the annual meeting or any 
special general meeting. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Can you give the members the names of the members of your Associa-~ 
tion now?—A. Oh, no, I could not do that, I would have to send it to you. 

The Witness: In reference to the Standards Board, there have been sug- 
gestions, and one of the questions asked, I think, of Mr. Gillespie, was as to 
doing away with the Standards Board. The question has been up at the meet- 
ings of the Standards Board more than once as to whether it would not be as 
well to have the inspectors set all the standards. But the feeling of the Board 
has been, as expressed I think by the members at various times, that the farmer 
members from different sections of the country like to be in a position to see 
the grades of wheat, and as far as the general conditions will allow to have it 
representative to a greater or less extent of the wheat coming from their section 
of the country. Then a great deal of good has been gained by the discussions 
which always take place among the members. I think for the cost of the Board 
that the country gains far more than any loss that is occasioned by the expense. 

At the last meeting of the Board, a resolution was introduced and passed. 
I do not know whether it has yet reached the Agriculture Department or not. 
But there was a resolution made by some of the Western members that the 
delegates should be paid $15 a day, I think it was, if I remember rightly. It 
was felt that these farmers and others were coming from different sections of 
the country, and giving their time and their experience for the benefit of all 
the rest of the farmers, and they did not see why they should do it without 
some return. The expenses have always been paid, but nothing for the mem- 
bers. As far as I am personally concerned I am paid by salary, so that it does 
not make any difference to me one way or the other. That is a part of what I 
am paid for in my salary. But the Chairman has come from Vancouver now 
for several years, and that is one of the propositions. 

In connection with the suggestion of having a separate standard for the 
West, if you do have a separate standard, I feel that the same Board which 
sets the standards for Winnipeg should also set the other standards, so as to 
keep the continuity of conditions and value as nearly as you can for the crop 
in each case, 

Also, if you adopt my suggestion of having a Government Elevator or other 
elevators alone to take in all these off-grade wheats, all the other elevators 
taking in straight grade wheats with tough and damp but otherwise all the 
other grades, then I think the same Board should set an out-going standard for 
the wheat from the Government elevator, and it should carry a special coloured 
certificate so that there should be no possibility of it being confused in any way, 
either in binning or in buying it under the grades. In that way I think you 
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would be able to handle the off-grade wheats to the very best advantage for the 
producer and without injury to the great majority of the producers who grow 
straight grade wheats. 

Those are two or three suggestions I would make for the solution of this 
difficulty, but there should be no question at all about the stopping of the mixing. 
That I do not think there is any excuse for, in any way, shape or form; and it 
is certainly injurious to everybody except the mixer. There is only one method 
which will effectually stop mixing, and that is to take away all the incentive to 
mix. Now, in order to accomplish that, if my present suggestions are not adopted, 
and even if they are, any surplus of grades over what is taken in that is shipped 
out, the value of that should be forfeited to the government. In that way you 
would at once find that none of the elevators would do any mixing, if they had 
to hand over to the government what grain they would make by raising the 
grades. 

To-day, in the public elevators, if a public elevator is short in a lower 
grade, then wheat is taken by the Board of Grain Commissioners and put from 
the higher grade into the lower grade, because they calculate that the elevator 
has put it up. Now in the same way, do that with all the elevators as to any 
surplus, and instead of their having, as in the case which has been mentioned, 
a gain of 4,000,000 bushels on No. 4 Northern more than they shipped in, the 
difference would go to the government. And in the same way in the surplus of 
wheat, instead of allowing them a quarter of one per cent, let them ship out what 
they take in and any overplus should go to the government. Why should the 
elevator be allowed one quarter of one per cent on a hundred million bushels? 
That is an awful lot of wheat, especially if they can ship out a lot of poor in 
place of some of that wheat. In that way you would remove all incentive to 
mixing, as well as all incentive to not taking all the dockage off, as set by the 
department. I think you have there a simple solution of the whole difficulty. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. What is the argument on behalf of the public elevators retaining one 
quarter of one per cent?—A. The reason, I understood, that the Board of Grain 
Commissioners allowed that one quarter of one per cent was that the elevators 
said: Well, the Inspection Department at Winnipeg is allowing us too little 
dockage. In order to bring the wheat up to grade we have got to take out more 
dockage at times than they allow us; and therefore. if you will allow us on that 
one quarter of one per cent we will have that to play on and we will not have to 
appeal against the Government inspectors at Winnipeg in giving us too little 
dockage. That was their argument. But if vou notice on all reports which we 
were able to get under oath, except of James Richardson and Sons, they always 
had lots of balance. 

Q. Would you provide penalties on the elevators on any given grade in which 
i should 
have said in addition to that, that it was suggested to me by one of our members 
that they should have a fine as well; that they should have both, not only to 
prevent them doing it and forfeiting what they had over—they lost nothing— 
but if they had a good penalty on top of that, then they would lose something. 

Q. And then if they do not clean down to. the dockage, which also gives 
them some overages, you would also take that from them as well?—A. I would 
also take all that from them. I do not see any reason why they should have 
something which does not belong to them. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Would you fine the company or the man who is running the elevator? 
3A) Well, th 1s, really.the company that gets the advantage. cine man pro- 
bably only does it because he is instructed to do it and he is carrying out his 
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instructions. However, that might be a good suggestion that both the elevator 
and the operator should be fined. I would not think that the operator would 
receive any benefit from what was done; but the elevator company would receive 
the benefit from it, if they were able to get away with it. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Have there ever been any fines imposed fer violations of the Act?—A. 
I could not say as to that. I do not remember any, offhand. 

Q. Are there any provided for in the Act? I presume they are supplied in 
the Act?—A. Oh, there are provisions. 


By Mr. Howden: 


Q. Would you state again your suggestions for preventing skimming?—A. 
I would prevent skimming either by the elevator companies or by the mills. 
We will take, for instance, what I think Mr. Sproule told you in reference to 
Saskatoon. He said there, I think it was the Robin Hood Milling Company 
bought wheat and they wanted to buy from special districts, and he said 
that they would not sell that way, that they had to take the run of the grade. 
He said, the mills could take in wheat, that they were not allowed to break the 
seals of any car till it was inspected, and if the seals were broken— as I under- 
stood him, I do not remember the clause in the Railway Act that prevents it— 
they pay the whole freight again. I hardly think that is correct, because at 
Fort William and points east I know we can forward the grain at a stop charge 
of one cent per one hundred pounds. But what I would say is this, that where 
any line companies systematically ship from any point below the average from 
that district, then at Fort William lower the grade, and where a mill, for 
instance, at Saskatoon, or any point like that, shipped wheat that either reached 
Winnipeg or Fort William that was not the average of the grade from that 
district then put it in the next grade lower, so as to stop the skimming of it. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Do you think that that would be practicable? I would not like to be 
the inspector for the community who would try to do it?—A. Well, if you 
noticed, sir, the representatives of the pool said that they thought these sug- 
gestions— I have just amplified them a little, I think they are really their 
suggestions as far as the evidence goes—they said they were prepared to work 
along that line. 

Q. But just fancy what would happen. You as a miller go into that 
territory. Go to the local elevator, go to the farmer, and he loads his grain 
billed to you, and then because that was done the balance of the farmers in 
that community would have their grain degraded one point because of the fact 
that a dozen carloads, or two dozen carloads had gone out of a given com- 
munity billed to you direct—A. I do not think so, sir. I think the wheat in 
the district would still average up fully to the grade as it passes Winnipeg. 

Q. Yes, but your proposal is to degrade it because of the fact that the 
community has skimmed.—A. This is the worst difficulty I see, not the one you 
mention. Take the matter of protein that Mr. Millar was speaking about. 
There are certain sections of the country that are not so strong in protein, and 
that mixed with the grain from the other sections of the country would bring 
down the average at Winnipeg. Well, now, where a mill did that, taking a 
dozen cars out of one section, that would just have exactly the same effect. The 
standard at Winnipeg is reduced by the wheat from the poorer sections of the 
country. It is not the top by any means; it is a long way down. 

Q. But your suggestion, as I get it—I may have a wrong impression of it— 
is, of course, that the elevators in that locality sell the top grades to some given 
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mill, thereby reducing the balance of the grain to the minimum practically, and 
your cure for that would be not to allow the minimum grade at Winnipeg coming 
from that given locality but to cut it down one grade, thereby penalizing inno- 
cent people?—A. Not cut them down one grade except if it went up to the aver- 
age of that grade passing Winnipeg. 

Q. But if it did not go up to the average?—A. Certainly cut it down. Then 
why should they bill out, to take and reduce the price to the other farmers in 
all that they produce, to benefit their own pockets for that one mill. 

Q. I do not follow you at all there. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Why not suggest that from any cars of grain that went to a mill, or hos- 
pital elevator, or mixing house in the country, the outturns were below the aver- 
age?—A. That is what I did suggest, where it was shipped from the mill. 

Q. But why take it out into the country if you keep track of the cars that 
go into the mills and go out of them—A. You see, the billing would show where 
it was shipped from a mill, like the Robin Hood mill at Saskatoon, that was 
mentioned by Mr. Sproul, I think, and as soon as the car reached the Inspection 
Department at Winnipeg they would know at once what it was and they would 
examine it accordingly, not on the minimum of the grade as the farmer’s wheat, 
but on the average of the grade as it passed there. 

Q. Then in that case if the farmer shipped direct to a mill graded 3 North- 
ern below the average of the grade when it gets to Winnipeg and the grade is 
cut; is the return to the farmer going to be on the 3 Northern certificate as it 
went to the mill, or on the 4 Northern certificate at Fort William?—A. If he 
sold to the mill, as far as he is concerned that ends it, because the mill has taken 
it; the farmer has not shipped it. The mill has bought that from him on sample; 
it has not bought it on grade. 

Q. He might ship to the mill, in the case of Saskatoon you are speaking of, 
or take my own constituency, Moose Jaw; the car is shipped to the Robin Hood 
mills, or it might be shipped to the Quaker Oats people in Saskatoon. It is 
graded at the inspection point there, graded 3 Northern; goes into the mill. You 
see, if that car is simply graded at the mill, tested in their laboratory, and they 
do not want it, they turn it back into the trade, then you have got a certificate 
of 3 Northern at Moose Jaw under the Board of Grain Commissioners, and 
when it gets to Fort William it is given a certificate No. 4 Northern. Do you 
think you can make that stand up?—A. Sure. The miller bought from the 
farmer as No. 3. 

Q. Yes, and he did not change it any?—A. No, and he did not change it 
any in that case, but he took that in there after he bought to skim it, and he 
_ found he could not skim, and therefore he sent it on. 

Q. I can see your point all right, but I cannot see how you can make it 
work. He has a Government certificate on a carload of grain that says it is 
3 Northern. If you called for a reinspection of the same car and it goes 3 
Northern again then it is not changed, but after it has gone to the mill, it may 
never have been taken into the mill, may never be taken into their yards, but a 
sample is taken out of it and then put back into the ordinary channels of trade, 
and the certificate changed to No. 4; I cannot see how you can possibly make it 
stick?—-A. That just depends on the standards you are using. If you adopt 
the proposal of the pool, or if you adopt a higher standard and ship it from Fort 
William, it is inspected passing Winnipeg—— 

Q. And by the same token I say you cannot make that stick?—A. It just 
depends on what the law says. If the law lays down a standard of shipping out, 
that is all there is to it. 
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Q. Well, if I buy a carload of grain on government certificate and do not 
mix it with anything; do not change it in any way, that is the government 
grade on that car, and another government inspector takes that grain from me 
and says, “ No, the grade is changed to a lower grade”, I say that he cannot 
make that stand up in any court. You have been able to make it stick so far 
at Fort William for the simple reason that the mixer has been making money 
out of the game, and has been willing to allow you to make certain regulations, 
but take away his chances of making money on it and he will take you to court 
and beat you to it—A. I have been on the Board of Appeal for a great many 
years, and time and again samples were brought before us graded by the inspec- 
tors, and we have put them up or put them down as we thought fit. Why? 
Because the law gives us the authority to do so. All you have to do is to make 
your law and it will be carried out. 

Q. The mixer has been making money, as a general rule. On the odd ocea- 
sion he loses on it, but take away from him the chance of making any money at 
all, then he will fight you to the last diteh—A. You will have no trouble at all 
if you take away the incentive. 


The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned till Tuesday, April 30, at 11 a.m. 
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HovusE or Commons, 


Tuesday, April 30, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agirculture and Colonization met at 
11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Kay, presiding. 


Wiriam F. Scunawr, Marketing Expert, South Dakota State College, Ex- 
tension Service, called. 


The Wirness: Gentlemen, I have no prepared address, and probably in 
order that you may be better able to evaluate the information I may have to 
give, it might be well to say that I am connected with the South Dakota State 
Agricultural College, particularly in the extension service. That is a department 
that does extension teaching, particularly with adults and people who have no 
opportunity to go to college. 


My particular work is marketing, and I work not only in grain marketing 
but also in live-stock, and the marketing of other products. So you understand 
that I cannot be too much of an expert in any particular line. 


Probably it might be well, in order to get a complete picture, or as com- 
plete a one as I can give, to take up the discussion under several heads, and if it 
is agreeable to you I shall first try to outline briefly our grain marketing system, 
then the development of the marketing of wheat on a protein basis in the United 
States, and then, particularly, the plan that we are using to reflect these premiums 
that are paid on the terminal markets to the country buyer back to the indi- 
vidual grower who produces the particular lot of high protein wheat which’ 
brought a premium on the market. 


I presume that with much of what I am about to say you are familiar; in 
fact, 1 know you are, having glanced through the report of your last year’s 
hearings briefly, and I take it that you gentlemen are all familiar with protein 
and why it is important, and so on. So I shall try not to wander off in that 
direction but confine my remarks more particularly to a discussion of the 
mechanics of the distribution of this premium, or the mechanics of the market- 
ing. 

In the United States our grain markets are somewhat different from what 
I understand your marketing system to be here, although in some respects very 
much the same. For instance, we have grain exchanges operated as a cor- 
poration, with membership usually comprised of those in the grain trade; that 
is, millers, the commission merchants and the dealers surrounding that parti- 
cular market. They regulate the market and provide the rules under which 
trading is carried on. The outstanding thing that I can see wherein our 
market differs from yours, that is, our terminal market, is that we have a 
sample market for cash grain while you sell entirely on grades, as I under- 
stand it. The system that we use is somewhat like this: when a local elevator, 
or a country elevator sends in a carload of wheat to the terminal market, either 
the exchange itself, or the State of Minnesota, in the case of the Minnesota 
market, takes a sample of that wheat and inspects it, and puts on a grade. In 
the case of the Minnesota market, with which I am most familiar, we have 
three forces working in the market in a regulatory capacity. For instance, 
the first thing done is, a representative of the exchange will go out and draw a 
sample. Probably at the same time, or at some other time, a representative 
of the state of Minnesota Inspection Service goes out and draws a sample. 
The sample drawn by the Chamber of Commerce, or the Grain Exchange, goes 
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on the table in the trading room. The sample drawn by the Inspection Service 
goes into their grading room where it is passed on by the inspector, and on this 
grade report notations are made of the chief grading factors, the test weight per 
bushel and the percentage of dockage and so forth. Dockage, by the way, is 
not a grading factor, but a notation is put on of any particular disqualification 
or condition that will grade that wheat down. For instance, wheat may be No. 
1 Dark Northern, with a “smutty” notation. It does not get a different grade. 

At the same time that this sample is being graded another branch of the 
Minnesota Inspection Service, or the Protein Laboratory runs a protein test 
on a portion of the sample. These two reports, the one from the Inspection 
Service and the other from the Protein Laboratory, go into the trading room, 
on to the sample drawn by the exchange. The original State sample is kept 
on file in the Inspection Service. 


Just as a side light here—it probably will not come up again—I want to say 
this: in case a buyer is not satisfied with the grading that this wheat had 
received when he unloads it, he has the privilege of appealing. He may call 
for a reinspection from the state; he may appeal to the United States Govern- 
ment Inspection Service, that is, a representative of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. And quite a considerable percentage of appeals are made 
from the State Inspection Service. A great many of them are sustained; the 
criginal tests or gradings are sustained, but once in a while they are not. Just 
what the percentage of changes is I do not know. We can go still further. If 
a buyer was still dissatisfied with the inspection that he received from the local 
United States Inspection Service he can appeal to the Appeals Board, which is 
a board composed of three men located at Chicago. If he still thinks that, for 
some reason, accurate service has not been given, he can appeal to the Secretary 
of Agriculture. That, of course, would be very, very rare, and is never done 
except under exceptional circumstances. 

The point of interest here is the inspection, or the testing of protein, by 
the Minnesota State Laboratory, conducted by the State of Minnesota, of all 
wheat that goes into the Minnesota, the Minneapolis or the Duluth markets; 
it is tested by the state for its protein content. At Sioux City, I understand, 
the testing is being done under the direction and supervision of the exchange, 
and I understand at Kansas City also. I might also state that in all our grades 
inspection service United States standard grades are applied, and inspectors 
must qualify under the direction of the United States Grain Inspection Service. 

So, you see, we have a rather uniform grading system over the whole 
country as between the different markets, where the same standards are applied, 
and about the same standards from year to year. Our grades do not vary much 
from year to year; they are not supposed to. When they do, they are not grad- 
ing it right. 

Now, you understand the location of the mills at Minneapolis, and the 
proximity of the market to the lakes shipping district, and also at Duluth. What 
I have said for the Minneapolis market applies also to the Duluth market. 

Most of our wheat, you will understand, goes for home consumption. In 
the spring wheat area, which comprises the states of Montana, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and Minnesota, we grow varieties of wheat simiiar to those that 
you grow in Canada. Marquis is our main variety, although we are constantly 
‘introducing new varieties. Some of them are being tried out, and some are 
simply promotion propositions. 

From the standpoint of protein premiums, as IJ see it, and in so far as I am 
familiar with the history, the reason we have a protein premium at all is because 
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ply the protein which our millers require in order to prepare and manufacture 
the flour that our bakers want and insist on having. That is the keynote of the 
case. Probably high protein spring wheat, ordinarily, is the only wheat cn 
which our farmers in the United States could benefit from the tariff. There 
may be other instances, but if there are I am not aware of them. 

During recent years, particularly since the war, there has been a develop- 
ment in the United States, in that we are developing large industrial centres. 
Bread, instead of being manufactured in the home, is being very largely manu- 
factured in the factory, or in the bakery. Even in small towns, for instance, 
out in the farming country, you will find at least one bakery, and oftentimes 
you have a truck service from the larger centres delivering bread over a route, 
probably covering eight or ten towns, making that trip every day. In our 
cities, with the small apartments and the new life that we are going through 
since the war, people do not spend as much time nowadays in domestic work. 
We find, for instance, that the demand for meats is for small pieces that can 
be quickly fried in a kitchenette. The consumption of canned meats and other 
foods seems to be increasing, and, as I say, the bread to-day is being baked in 
a bakery. In developing this bakery system of making bread, they have installed 
machinery that operates at considerable speed, and they tell me it is necessary 
to have a strong gluten, or a strong flour to stand up under this high-speed 
working machinery. Another reason for the demand of the miller, or of the 
baker for a strong flour, or for a uniform protein content, and a high protein 
content, is that the bakery mixes entirely by machinery under formula, and 
the baker has not the ability, or the opportunity, that the housewife has with 
her dough, in that she bakes one batch of bread, and if it rises too quickly the 
first time then the next time she will make the dough a little stiffer. The baker 
cannot experiment much because he works with large batches and one batch 
spoiled means quite a loss to him. If the housewife spoils a batch of bread, 
why, there is not much loss. We look pleasant and eat it anyway. 

Gluten or protein content in flour, of course, affects its water-absorbing 
power, and the stronger the gluten, or the higher the percentage of protein, the 
more water the baker can put into his flour and sell as bread; and then, of 
course, there is also the rising ability of the dough. With that you are probably 
more familiar than I am. The point is that the demand for high-protein wheat 
is coming from the baker through the miller, through the exchange, or terminal 
market, through the country elevator to the farmer. The demand comes that 
way. 
For a good many years the millers have known this. They have been buy- 
ing high protein wheat for a Jong time, and they did it on this basis. They 
located the territories out of which they got this strong flour-making wheats 
and, of course, kept the information as a trade secret. Finally, as the demand 
for high protein wheat became keen, competition developed, and others found 
out where the high protein wheats were ordinarily located, as we soon had 
the situation on the terminal markets that premiums were paid for wheats from 
those territories. Sooner or later this thing had to come out in the open. Com- 
mission men, or dealers in the market, became aware of the thing and govern- 
ment investigators looked into it. The result of the whole thing was that the 
state of Minnesota, as part of its supervisory service on the market, passed a 
law in their legislature making provision to test all wheat that goes into their 
markets. When that was done, instead of the millers buying on their own 
private information, the information in regard to protein content of wheat 
became available to everybody; that is, it was there for anybody who wanted 
to get it. When that was accomplished the reflection of the premium to the 
country buyer, of course, followed immediately, and for some years now we 
have been paying premiums on high protein wheat, that is, wheat that con- 
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tains more than the average percentage of protein, to the country buyer, whether 
he happens to be a local co-operative, or a pool, or a line elevator, or a private 
dealer. Some years the premiums are very high; other years they may dis- 
appear entirely, practically. In 1926 we had a very high protein content in 
the winter wheat, and a small crop of spring wheat with also a high protein 
content. For a time there were no premiums paid on protein. In the 1927 crop 
we had a decided shortage of protein, and premiums went as high as fifty cents 
a bushel on fourteen or fifteen per cent protein wheat. Instances are on record 
where more than that was paid, but it was probably an emergency situation. 
The amount of the premium varied from ten to fifteen cents for one per cent of 
protein above the average, the average being about eleven per cent. You can 
see where people became interested mighty quickly, and that was the time when 
the farmers began to wake up to the situation. In every community we have 
some people who are more alert than others; they look out over the territory 
and they cast their eyes around and know what is going on in the world. We 
have what we call large wheat growers in the western section of the state, and 
also in other sections. Some men go out with tractors and put in as high as 
two thousand acres of grain. 

Montana has, on the whole, a better grade of wheat than we have. They 
have large operators there, but they have fewer elevators. Many of those 
wheat growers are located where there are no local elevators. Men that grow 
wheat under such conditions load their wheat directly into cars, and they find 
quite a difference in value on the market, depending on the protein content. 
That thing worked east from Montana to South Dakota, as near as I can trace 
the development. At any rate, some of our larger farmers began shipping 
direct to the market, and when a man got a twenty-five or thirty or forty cent 
premium above the local price on his wheat, why, naturally he strutted a little 
and told his neighbours about it; he was a little more skilled than the other 
fellow. If he happened to have just the average protein content he did not say 
anything about it. Well, this thing got noised abroad, and you all know how 
prairie fires spread. Considerable commotion was caused. I got in touch with 
the situation at the state farmers’ elevator meeting at which several of the 
managers got up and said that this protein premium problem was a serious 
proposition, and that it needed to be solved, if they wished to maintain their 
volume of business. I saw that the matter was a serious one, and looked into it 
from time to time as I carried on my work. 

Now, it happened, fortunately, that our department of Agriculture, in an 
experimental way, had done considerable research work on this problem, and 
the information was available. At any rate, we worked out a preliminary plan 
that we thought might be developed into a workable method of buying wheat 
on a protein basis at the country elevator. 

At this stage, before going on to that plan, if there are any questions 
you wish to ask me about all this past history, probably this would be the 
best time to do it. I imagine that you gentlemen are thoroughly familiar with 
all these matters I have spoken of. 


By Mr. Loucks: 


Q. Is it due to the limited quantity of high protein wheat in the United 
States that you get a premium at all?A. Yes. And the fact that the tariff 
stands in the way of importing from Canada. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. Do the mills not get around that tariff?. By milling in bond they are 
often able to substitute and get some of our good wheat, and, perhaps, put on 
the American market some of the other wheat as a substitute? Do you know 
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if that is done?—A. I don’t know. If it is I should like to know it because I 
do not think it does your farmers any particular good, and it lowers our 
premium. 

Q. Our farmers rather object to it. 

Mr. Brown: Our millers object to it stronger than do our farmers. 


Witness: Ordinarily, I think you have plenty of high protein wheat to 
take care of your own mills anyway, and probably most of ours. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Your protein wheat over eleven per cent brings a premium so that it 
is not reflected in the general market price at all. It is premium wheat invari- 
ably when it goes over 11 per cent?—A. Yes. May I go into that. I am glad 
you brought that up. We have our Futures market which is simply a contract 
market where a man sells and contracts to deliver, or buys and contracts to 
take delivery, all in the same room. Over here is our Futures market and over 
here are the cash tables—the sample market. It is our sample market or cash 
market where you have the sample before you, and you have the government 
grade which is the State grade from which you may appeal when you find, for 
instance, that the grade does not held up when you are unloading, or even 
before. ‘Now, here is a commission man handling this wheat; there is a miller 
buying or a dealer buying, or whomever he may be. They deal, and the miller 
may buy this so much over the current futures. For instance, just at present 
May futures are ruling or are the basis—I haven’t seen the market for several 
days—but probably the price is $1.10 or $1.08, or somewhere along there. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. That is Chicago?—A. Minneapolis. Minneapolis usually buy four or 
six cents below Chicago. But I haven’t seen the market for the last few days, 
and our market is a little jumpy for several reasons. Now, the dealer says,” 
I will give you for this wheat ten cents or fifteen cents or three cents above 
today’s market. Now, cash wheat of the same grade, for instance, such as One 
Dark Northern, or One Northern, which is our futures basic grade—the One 
Northern sample here would run about the same or probably a cent over the 
futures market, but running right close to our current futures market. Any- 
thing above that—protein, or high test weight, or any particularly good quality, 
might bring some premium. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. That is what I want. The fact is that your market quotations are, 
presumably, based on a fair standard of the grade?—A. Yes. 

Q. Around 11 per cent protein. If it goes beyond, or if for some other 
reason it is more valuable, then you get a premium on the top of your market 
price?—A. Yes. Now, I noticed the report of the Minneapolis market which 
you have in your Ottawa paper is just on the grade price. I have a paper here 
which is our Minneapolis grain market paper. This not only gives the grade 
price, but also the values for the different protein contents; and I would 
be pleased to leave that here with you for inspection if you care to have it. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Are there any other factors in connection with wheat for which a 
premium is paid outside of the protein content?—A. Yes. For instance, our 
One Dark Northern standard requires 58 pounds, test weight. I have a sample 
in there of 60 pounds, but the sample, for some reason, was not good enough 
to be classed as One Hard. It may be graded a One Dark Northern. It may 
be of unusually bright colour, or contain a percentage of dark, hard, vitreous 
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kernels and is above the standard of 75 per cent—considerably above the 
standard—or it may have any other quality that is particularly desirable—and 
it may bring a premium. How much? I would say, ordinarily, from one to 
four cents. The fact is that Montana wheat will ordinarily outsell our Dakota 
wheat by about two cents for the same grade. 

Q. Would the test weight per bushel be a factor which would give a 
premium outside of the protein content?—A. Ordinarily, I would say yes. 

Q. If you had a wheat with a test weight per bushel of 65 pounds, would 
that ordinarily demand some premium?—A. Yes. You can get quite a high 
vield out of that wheat, and you would expect more. You would expect to pay 
a nice premium. 

Q. You mean a higher flour yield?—A. Yes. You would expect to mill 
more pounds of flour out of a hundred pounds of this wheat. 


Q. Do you remember just what the test weight per bushel is for Number 
One?—A. Shall I go just briefly into our grades? We have three classes of 
spring wheat, roughly, outside of our white classes. We may eliminate another 
class which we call Red Spring wheat which contains less than 25 per cent 
of dark, hard, vitreous kernels, and is wheat which comes from the winter 
wheat area, where some spring wheat is grown on winter killed wheat land 
simply to make use of the land. It is a very small portion. The two chief 
classes are our Dark Northern and our Northern class. Now, our Dark North- 
ern as a class must contain 75 per cent or over of dark, hard, vitreous kernels, 
and our Northern class contains from 75 per cent to 25 per cent. Within these 
two main divisions you have the grades One, Two, Three and Four. I think 
there are five, are there not? Anything that is off can be graded as low as 
sample grain. It is simply sold as No Grade or Sample Grain. Now, we 
have one other grade of wheat which is One Hard Spring. The minimum test 
weight requirement for One Dark Northern is 58 pounds per bushel, but some- 
times we have 60-pound wheat; and we want that premium or that extra value. 
Maybe we do not impress our dealers with it unless we give it a special name, 
so some years ago they made a special grade and called it One Hard Northern 
with a test weight requirement of 60 pounds per bushel. Now, we sometimes 
have wheat weighing 62 and 63 pounds per bushel; but that is not the common 
run. Of course, you gentlemen realize that you Canadians raise heavier wheat 
when your wheat matures than we do. While I am on that point I might 
say that we have a lot of wheat that contains smut, and we have some 
wheat that contains wild onions—it or garlic and things like that—which 
damage the wheat for flour purposes. That is notated on the grade report which 
accompanies the sample, and it sells that way. 


Q. I wonder if you would tell us how these sample grade cars are stored 
in your terminals if they are not all disposed of on the sample market?—A. They 
go on with the grading of a sample car, and they are bought. Now, we have 
elevator men there who may have machinery to dry or to recondition this par- 
ticular wheat, and they will sprinkle it in. There is a lot of mixing there. For 
instance, if I can take a carload of this wheat and sprinkle it in and lose it in 
a lot of other wheat, why that is my business. 


Q. I was wondering whether all that wheat is bought on the sample market. 
Suppose some one wants a bid on that car. Can that man have his car sent 
forward to the public terminal and stored, just as if his wheat graded One 
Dark Northern Spring, or any of the regular grades?—A. So he can get a bid? 
T understand that all our larger elevators are public elevators, and there is 
binning room for rent, and a man can unload. Here is a case of a milling 
Durum. An elevator operator sent this to Minneapolis, and according to his 
protein report he thought that the bid he got was not good enough, and so he 
wired hig commission man before he made the sale and told him to special bin 
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it. He simply rented the bin and binned the wheat, held it a few days, and sold 
it at quite an advance. He was able to take that off the market. He was not 
forced to sell that wheat on that market that day. 

Q. That is the point. Suppose a man shipped a car of smutty wheat and it 
was graded and got a sample grade of smutty wheat, but he didn’t like to take 
that, he might have that placed in a public elevator?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would that public elevator be allowed to clean up that wheat and put 
it out with other straight grades?—A. I am not positive. I will give you an 
opinion. My thought is that there are elevators there that perform a service 
purely. For instance, this man can take this load and have it washed at one of 
those service elevators and get a special bin until he sells it on the market if he 
so desires; or he may make a private deal out of the elevator if he wishes to. 
Now, that is the way I think it is. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. You do not know -whether the identity of that wheat will be preserved? 
—A. I think it would be since it is this man’s wheat. 


by My Gucos,: 


Q. I understood you to say that the bulk of your wheat is sold for domestic 
use?—A. Yes. 

Q. You export some?—A. Yes. 

Q. Can you say how that is sold? Is it sold on sample or by grade?—A. 
Probably both ways. Yes, it is both ways. But it is sold usually subject to 
federal inspection as to grade. That is, we have the same position in the Euro- 
pean market that you have, and our standards and our grades hold; that is the 
federal inspection. Now, whether they do this dealing for export wheat all on 
the sample market, or whether it is done between a large operator and an 
exporter privately I am not in a position to say definitely but my impression 
is that it is done both ways. The point is that it is inspected out usually under 
Federal inspection. Does that answer your question? 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. You spoke of the mixing of grain, Mr. Schnaidt. I would like to ask 
you if that grain, after it is mixed, is ever inspected by either the State or the 
Federal inspectors?—A. After it is mixed? 

Q. After it is mixed. Is it sold on sample to the buyer, or is it again 
inspected at any time?—A. It may be. Probably the best way to make my 
ideas clear on this is by giving an example of what would happen. For instance, 
I own a terminal elevator, and have invested in that elevator probably 60 cents 
per bushel of capacity, and I have to make it earn interest. My business is to 
deal on the market, and I go out and buy wheat and put it in my elevator. I 
may sell as much wheat on the contract market, on the futures market. So I am 
‘ not carrying large investments, but am getting the wheat into the elevator and 
getting storage rent in that way. Well, my idea is going to be to mix up lots 
that I can sell to good advantage. It may be that I have in this elevator facili- 
ties to wash smutty wheat, to clean and to recondition wheat, and if I have a 
very skilful operator that understands mixing there is an opportunity there to 
mix grades either for the mills or someone else. Now, some mills, particularly 
a small mill, may prefer to buy that way because it can get better blends for 
their small capacity than if they mixed it themselves in their own place. 

Q. In your mixing, are the demands of the miller sometimes a consideration, 
or is it the inspector that you have to pass? Do you consider that putting blends 
together would be a suitable protection to the miller?—A. I understand that one 
of our large grain companies performs the function of mixing grain for millers 
and has quite a wide business in that way. 
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Q. Would that be sold on sample?—A. Now, I take it that it would; but 
it can be sold in the public market. I am not positive about that. I can see 
where a certain relationship between the operator and the miller would simply 
be by correspondence or agreement. The miller has all the testing facilities if he 
wants to check up. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. The general rule, undoubtedly, is that the purchaser always has the right 
to request an inspection so that the grade he buys may be up to the grade that 
he has purchased?—A. Yes, absolutely. I can say we have the original State 
inspection, re-inspection, and, I understand, we have the appeal within the 
State that I did not mention before; and we have our Federal Appeal Board. 
There are five inspections possible. 

Q. So that this mixing that you are speaking of would be subject to inspec- 
tion at the request of the purchaser, unless there was a private arrangement made 
for the mixing?—A. Yes, I take it that way. I might call attention to this that 
erades are not as important to us with our sample market as they are to you. 
Now, I may be wrong in that, but that is my observation. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do you export any wheat, practically speaking, from Montana, Minne- 
sota, and the two Dakotas?—A. We exported last year and this year. We export, 
I presume, our lower grades—not lower grades in quality, but low protein wheat, 
ordinarily. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. You have a market for everything above 11 per cent?—A. Yes, I take 
it we have. In our winter wheat area, of course, we had a shortage last year. 
Now there is a case where we are paying a premium for low protein content— 
not particularly interesting here—but our top grades so far as protein content 
is concerned are used at home, as I understand it, and it is our low protein wheat 
that we export. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Have you any complaints from the producers in regard to mixing—A. In 
regard to mixing? 

Q. Yes?—A. No. We do not. We have our local farmers’ elevator. It is 
out there in the field with the line company, on the same basis and with the same 
privileges, operating under about the same conditions. Now, in our extension 
work, we have occasion, once in a while, to point out to certain elevator man- 
agers that they are missing a good bit when they do not mix it well. They are 
bound to mix some. The thing is to mix it well. With our sample market at 
the terminal the privilege to mix provides competition. There are probably also 
some difficulties connected with that. Another view of that situation would 
come from this direction: our futures market. On our futures market there is 
no sample market, but purely grades. Now, when I sell one of you gentlemen 
on our futures market one thousand bushels of wheat I expect to deliver the 
minimum quality that will pass the grade requirements. Sometimes I burn 
myself. If I take delivery in May, for instance, I expect to get just grade line 
quality. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. What, Mr. Schnaidt, is the relative position of the three price fixing 
factors, protein content, weight per bushel and dockage; and do those relative 
positions change from time to time, or are they fixed?—A. Taking it in the sense 
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that we call dockage it has very little—in fact, it may be an advantage. I was 
on the Minneapolis market at one time and a man offered wild peas at thirty 
dollars a ton. They were originally dockage. They did not cost him anything 
except the separating. Wild oats have a value on the market somewhat in rela- 
tion to other mill feeds; but when you buy a lot of wheat you buy all the wheat 
and get dockage free. Dockage is not a grading factor; you just get something 
for nothing. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. In protein wheat—wheat that has a high protein test—would a large 
percentage of hard, red, vitreous kernels be of any advantage?—-A. Yes. Let 
me complete the answer to Mr. Millar’s question first. Sometimes you have this 
information that a man actually pays a little more because there is some valu- 
able dockage such as flaxseed or something like that in the lot. Ordinarily, it 
is just a gift, but a buyer may bid higher for the sample than he would without 
the flax dockage content. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. It is of value, but he does not have to pay for it?—-A. Yes, it is of value, 
but he does not have to pay for it unless there is competition. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. It does not affect the grading?—A. Yes. It does not affect the grading. 

Q. In any particular?—A. No. We have, now, foreign materials—dockage 
for weeds and inseparable dockage, that does affect the grade. There are cer- 
tain kinds of weeds and weed seeds that cannot be taken out very easily. Those 
do make a difference. Just what they are, I do not know. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Rye?—A. Yes, rye would be one. Now, our test weight is reflected in 
the grades. That is probably the first factor. That is the one that the local 
buyer uses to the greatest extent. That and the percentage of dark, hard vitreous 
kernels is the thing which determines, for instance, whether a sample of wheat 
falls into a Dark Northern class, a One Hard, or into the Soft Red Spring. Now, 
in regard to protein, the premiums vary a great deal. This year the premiums 
are not so high, and they do not start at 11 per cent. Last year they started 
at 11 per cent. This year, at the present time, they are starting at about 125. 
Most of the winter they started at about 12 per cent. They paid about two 
cents over for 12 per cent protein. Last year protein was by far the most signi- 
ficant price-making factor. This year it still is, maybe, a greater factor than 
test weight, but not so much so as it was last year. Now, in the 1926 crop it was 
of relatively small importance. There was a time when there was no premium 
offered for high protein wheat. So you have in the case of protein a price curve 
that does not go with the grade price curve. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q-. This would be true. I take it from your words, that the relative position 
of these factors change from time to time with supply and demand?—A. Yes. 
I might say that protein premiums ordinarily do not fluctuate as rapid!y or as 
widely as grade prices. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. What would you say then of that wheat that you export? Is it a factor 
at all in the determining of the price received by the producer in your country? 
Is it a factor?—A. Will you state that again please? 
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Q. The export wheat that you export from the United States—in your 
opinion, is it a factor in the determining of the price that your producer receives 
in the United States?—-A. Well, I do not know whether I can answer you yes 
or no. I know this much—when we are on an export basis we do not get as 
much for our wheat as when we are not. 

Q. That is the position we are in all the time——A. That is the position you 
are in. When we are on an export basis we take the same world price as you 
people do, quality for quality. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. I wonder if you would answer the question I raised before about the 
value of protein-—whether the value is increased by a large percentage of hard, 
red, vitreous kernels if the protein quality of the wheat were high anyway?—A. 
As I understand your question, the value is related to the value of the percent- 
age of dark, hard, vitreous kernels, aside from the relationship between it and the 
protein content? JI would say yes to that, for the reason that hard wheat will 
weigh more per bushel; it will yield more flour. That is one thing. There is 
probably this other thing, that in the mind of millers there is a relationship 
between milling quality and a percentage of dark, hard, vitreous kernels. 
Whether it takes the form in his mind of protein content, or not, I do not know. 
We have some small mills that simply operate on that basis—a few mills that 
do not have testing laboratories. 

Q. I wonder if you would give your opinion on this point: whether in 
Canada, where, we will take it for granted, the most of our grain is of fairly 
high protein content—would the relative value of the weight per bushel and pro- 
tein be higher than it would be in the United States?—A. The test weight? The 
relationship between protein and weight per bushel? 

Q. The relative values as they are shown by the test weight per bushel— 
because we have a large percentage of high protein wheat.—Would the relative 
value of the test weight per bushel be a little higher here than in the United 
States?—A. You mean the market value? 

Q. Yes, the relative value as shown by the weight per bushel compared 
with the value of the protein content. You said that in the United States, I 
think, the relative value of the test weight per bushel, as a rule, was consider- 
ably less than the value determined by the protein content?—A. Yes. 

Q. I wonder if you would make a comparison of the situation in Canada 
with that in the United States?—-A. I am trying to locate myself in your thought, 
Mr. Coote. 

Q. I say that in Canada we have very often considerable wheat with a 
test weight per bushel of around 65 pounds. We have as a rule, on the average, 
a fairly high protein content?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now would the relative value of that 65 pounds per bushel wheat as 
compared with the test weight per bushel in the United States—would it be 
inclined to give the wheat a little more value, relatively, from that one stand- 
point—the weight per bushel?—A. Where would that value be crystallized? Is 
it to the miller? 

Q. Yes; to the miller—A. To the foreign market? Or would it be in the 
United States? That probably would make a difference. 

Q. Well, to the old country miller?—A. There, of course, you are getting 
very far away from home, and I do not know how to answer that. I think that 
would be a very fruitful field for you gentlemen to investigate from the stand- 
point of Canadian wheat; but, you see, I do not know just what the European 
demand for high protein wheat is. 

Q. The reason I asked that is that our definition for One Northern, I 
think, gives a test weight of 60 pounds per bushel?—A. Yes. 
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Q. When you have wheat weighing 65 pounds per bushel, and when the 
average at some inspection points in Canada in most years is over 63 pounds, 
I wonder whether we are leaving it too low, when we have wheat showing such 
a high test weight? 


The Actinc Cuainman (Mr. Brown): It is a question whether we are 
departing from the rule that we laid down in the beginning. 


Mr. Minuar: It was the general understanding that we would have an 
open discussion on each topic. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. I would like to ask—A. I am sorry I have not answered that question 
to better advantage. It is pretty hard to measure. 

Q. I think Mr. Coote wanted to know if the test weight per bushel would 
be a bigger factor in Canada than it would be in the United States. But I 
would like to ask this question. Speaking of the quantity of protein, and 
whether protein is likely to be a factor, is protein likely to be of a better quality 
from one State or from one locality than from another?—A. I cannot answer 
that question positively; but I have heard this remark in the Minneapolis 
grain market that Montana protein, ordinarily, is a little higher quality than 
South Dakota, although I did not take that statement in full seriousness. There 
may be something to it; but I think the advantage is more in that they have 
less mixed varieties and probably a little better bloom on their wheat. It is 
just like the general appearance in an animal; you just hke it a little better. 


Q. There might be some other factor which would cause the difference ?— 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: . 


Q. Have you much confusion among your men testing for protein content 
as to quality and quantity? Is there much variation in the quality as well as 
the quantity ?—-A. You understand, of course, the difference between the quality 
of protein between Durum— 

Q. I mean just in your spring wheats?—A. In spring wheats the difference is 
considered there in our standards. The idea is that the quantity of protein 
determines the flour making value of that wheat. It is a pretty good indicator. 
Some years ago, of course, we heard a lot about Kota wheat not having the 
quality of protein or the baking qualities, but I haven’t heard anything the 
last few years. I believe that it does not make much difference. Last year 
they were pretty eager to get Kota wheat when it had high protein content. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What climate conditions have you in your country affecting the quality 
of the protein?—-A. I do not know that it would affect the quality. It affects the 
quantity of protein in the spring wheat. We consider one of the most import- 
ant things in the climate,—rainfall and heat through the berry-growing season. 


By the Acting Chairman (Mr. Brown): 


Q. Is Kota wheat looked favourably upon by your millers?—A. I say they 
prefer Marquis, but I noticed two years ago in the 1927 crop that they were 
glad to get Kota wheat when it had a high protein content. The protein con- 
tent in Kota wheat was very desirable, and the miller, because he needed it, 
overlooked some of those minor points. I think on the markets where the 
millers and the commission men are dickering there are a lot of things said that 
may not have the weight that they are given. I never praise a horse to the 
man I expect to buy him from. When I have bought him I say that it is a 
very fine horse. A good deal of it is trade talk in my opinion. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You have no frost conditions?—A. No. There might be once in a 
great while in North Dakota, but I never saw frosted wheat until I saw it on 
the market at Minneapolis about a year ago. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. If you did get a frosted wheat year with high protein content, would 
you deduct a certain amount for the frost?—A. Yes. I would imagine it would 
be graded down and it would sell at some discount on that account. If the 
baking or milling quality was not damaged, why the sample market would 
take care of it, because there you have competition. If there is value there 
somebody will bid for it. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You do not have any green kernels in your wheat?—A. I have never 
seen any difficulty on that account; but in the development of the combine I 
would not be surprised now if something would show up. I have never heard 
of any difficulty. It has not been an important factor with us. I can see where 
it would be in a territory as you have up north. The protein content is pretty 
well established as a measured quality in wheat, aside from such minor con- 
siderations. They may be of minor or greater importance depending on the 
variety of the mixes—a Durum wheat in a spring wheat or a spring wheat in a 
milling Durum. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. You were supposed to tell us about some plan that has been adopted, 
or is proposed to be adopted, in buying wheat at local elevators on the protein 
basis?—A. Yes. 

Q. Perhaps you could tell us that? 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. I understood you to say a while ago that the buyer did not pay for 
dockage?—-A. As I remember it, I made the statement that the buyer might 
pay a little more for that wheat if it contains valuable dockage, but he gets it 
ordinarily. Dockage is not a grading factor. It is just like this. If you had 
a bushel of wheat or flour and there was a dime in there you might be willing 
to pay a couple of cents more than its market value, but if there was something 
in there that was too hard to get at, and would cost something to get at, and 
would not be valuable in itself after you had it, you would not be willing to 
pay quite as much, although the samples of wheat might grade just the same. 

Q. Your wheat is bought principally on sample in the United States?—A. 
Yes. That is—— 

Q. Does that all go right back to the producer and the country elevator? 
In buying street wheat, is his wheat bought on sample?—A. His wheat is bought 
on delivery. The producer’s wheat goes to the elevator the same as your street 
wheat, I take it. 

Q. As regards protein content?—A. That varies. That is not done by 
law. For instance, in one community where we were explaining this we called 
the elevator managers together, and we explained this plan with th idea of getting 
them to apply it; and one man says: “ Well, if we could only buy on the grade 
basis here that would be all right. We buy everything for One dark wheat 
whether it is number One or number Six.” There was dirty competition in that 
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town among the grain buyers. I can understand how that might develop. But 
ordinarily public elevator operators or grain buyers will buy on the basis of grade. 
They may buy on this grade accurately just exactly as it would be applied at 
the terminals. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. What I am trying to get at, Mr. Schnaidt, is this: In Canada we have 
a great deal of complaint from our producers that in selling their wheat they 
think they do not get the grade that it should bring. I would like to find out in 
your opinion what is the chief complaint on the part of the producer over there 
in selling his wheat at the local elevator? What is the chief complaint of the 
farmer out in the country in selling his wheat?—A. Well, I do not know. The 
elevator man thinks he is abused because everybody is calling him down; and 
the farmer thinks he is abused because he thinks maybe the elevator man is dock- 
ing him too hard. That is, probably, the most important thing. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. There is no complaint about grades?—-A. No. Here is one thing that is 
probably an extreme sample. One man hauled in some wheat and he said to the 
elevator man: “ I know this is No. 2 wheat, and I am willing to get a No. 2 price, 
but you mark it No. 1 on the weigh ticket, because Mary wants to see that when 
I get home.” 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Would it make any difference in the price the farmer was receiving, no 
matter what grade was placed on it at the initial point? Would it not be sold cn 
sample and bring to him the price that the sample would bring at the terminal? 
—A. Yes. That depends pretty much on the local competition. The local price 
is determined by competition. I mean, we have this price service—I just want 
to show it to you so that you will be able to identify it when you see it again. 
We have a price report of the service that figures out the minimum grade value 
that different grades of wheat would have at any particular elevator with the 
freight and local handling charges of seven cents, I think, taken off to cover 
marketing cost. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. Who gets out that service?—A. That is gotten out by Mr. Durant, It 
is called the Grain Bulletin, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What does that seven cents cover?—A. All handling charges at local 
elevators plus the risk of the elevator that buys grain at that price. That is 
the maximum that he should take. In other words, the minimum price per 
grade, and it is known that that is the minimum price. I may be an elevator 
operator and you have sold to me. This card allows me seven cents. Now 
I may lose on that; I may win; it depends on how the market fluctuates. Com- 
ing to the point this gentleman raised, I may lose some of it by mixes. You 
could not have No. 2 wheat if the predominant grade there is No. 3. I am los- 
ing that by unnecessary mixing in that bin. On the other hand, you know there 
are many chances for a dealer to buy carefully, and you can see how the com- 
petition between country elevators, at points where there is no gentlemen’s 
agreement, may come in. A good many elevators operate on much less than 
seven cents and buy as closely as three cents for all handling charges. 
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By Mr. Millar: 
Q. That is simply a guide?—A. That is simply a guide. It is supposed 
to reflect the minimum values for any grade of wheat at that particular buy- 
ing point. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. That is seven cents for street wheat?—-A. Seven cents for street wheat. 
Q. You have a less minimum for carload lots?—A. In the case where you 
have a carload lot. I know of one large outfit, and they had a deal where 
the local elevator handled it all for this company, probably for 24 or 3 cents— 
took it in and loaded it out. 
Q. Would that cover the protein test?—A. No; simply the handling 
charges through the elevator. 


By ir Toss: 

Q. Would it cover your charges for selling over your market at the ter- 
minal point? I undestand that on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange there is a 
commission of one cent per bushel for the selling of our wheat?—A. That is 
taken out in the card price. For instance—yes, that would cover up marketing 
charges. That is net to the grower—the price reflected on there. Many ele- 
vators pay over the card—one cent, two cents, three cents. 


By Mr. Fansher: 
Q. Does that seven cents cover the grade?—A. No, it does not; not the 
freight, nor the terminal marketing charges. 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. What would you charge up on the grain. We will say the farmer is 
moving the grain. He brings it in and handles it through the country eleva- 
tor. What would you charge for just consigning it to the market and selling? 
—A. Just loading it out through the elevator? 

Q. Yes?—A. That would be a matter for private dealing. You may 
have this plan where a certain elevator may not want to do that at all. He 
would rather offer you the price of a higher grade and in so doing not give it 
out as public information, and may actually charge the man only about two 
cents; but if the elevator takes responsibility on that market, he would expect 
to operate on a wider margin—if he assumes ownership—because there he 
assumes a price risk. On the other hand, if he just performs a service it may 
be 24 cents, or somewhere along there. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 
Q. It is not fixed that way?—A. No. Storage charges are; handling 
charges are not. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Are inspection charges fixed by law?—-A. I do not know. The inspec- 
tion takes place at the terminal markets or at inspection points. The gov- 
ernment charges are fixed there by regulation or law; I take it, by regulation. 

Q. Among your buyers when they are deciding the price of wheat they 
are going to buy, what would they consider essential; must they see the wheat 
as well as have the protein test, or would they be willing to buy, to have the 
protein test and the grade?—A. I think they would in every case want to 
see the wheat as well as have the test and grade. They would be more anxious 
to see the wheat than they would to have the grade, I am sure. 
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Q. Under conditions where they cannot see the actual wheat, would they 
be willing to make a bid or fix a price on the information that could be given 
on the grade certificate and the notation you have referred to?—A. We have 
what is known as buying on a “to arrive” basis, where the buyer, probably by 
use of the telephone, ascertains what a local elevator has to sell and offers him a 
price on basis of grade. Final settlement is made after the grain is delivered 
with agreed differentials for variations from the grade agreed upon. The prices 
on “to arrive” wheat are usually somewhat lower than on cash wheat for the 
same day, but may come very close to cash prices on a rising market. 

Q. I suppose it is really not necessary because they can see the actual bin? 
—A. Yes. I take it that it is not necessary. A miller may have representatives 
out in the grain territory and I guess he also has them at the markets. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. The witness was going to give an explanation of country buying on the 
protein basis. We have only about twenty or twenty-five minutes left. I think 
we should allow him to get at it. 

The Actinc CuairMAN (Mr. Brown): I may say the chairman instructed 
me that we could meet this afternoon at four o’clock if this witness were not 
through. 


Witness: Probably we can gain time and also give you something if I 
skeleton-outline this plan. Roughly, it consists of a number of steps— 
sequences—none of which is very hard. There is nothing I can see that is par- 
ticularly difficult where a man wants to operate on this plan. In fact, it is prov- 
ing out that way. Inherent in the reflecting of protein premiums; there is 
nothing particularly difficult, any more than there is about doing any other Job 
that you want to do. The whole thing crystallizes down to this. Do you want 
to do it? I can show you evidence that that is the case. Let us picture this 
thing. That is what we will do anyway in our minds. Let us consider that. A 
farmer comes along—say I am the farmer and I have one thousand bushels of 
wheat. I go in and I deal with my elevator manager or operator and we agree 
on the grade. I may try him out on the first lot, and we agree that he is going 
to pay me a One Dark Northern price for this wheat from day to day, or I may 
sell it to him all that particular day at that day’s price until my threshing, shock 
threshing, or stook threshing as you people call it in Canada, is done. Now, he 
agrees to settle with me on the grade value as-of that day if I sell it all that 
day, or on the day I deliver if that is our basis, but he settles with me on that 
basis of: grade values and pays me cash. Now, my wagon goes over the scale 
and he takes a handful or a cupful of grain, or he may take the top of his Mason 
fruit jar, and as the wheat runs out he may dip in and get that cupful and put 
it in his Mason fruit jar and seal it. The next load he will handle the same way. 
The third load, and so on. Out of every load he takes a fair sample and puts it 
into this air-tight fruit jar, or any other air-tight container, until I am through 
delivering. Now, if I am suspicious of him I may take a sample at the same 
time. If I do not trust him, I do not think I will haul to him. So, ordinarily 
the farmer does not take a sample. We usually have at least one pretty square 
shooter in town that we can trust as to weight and dockage, and so on; and if 
we do not have one we go ahead and organize a farmers’ elevator. So, we take 
this composite sample, mix that thoroughly, and send a small portion, probably 
six, eight or ten ounces, in an air-tight little can to a private testing laboratory 
at Minneapolis, or to the Minnesota State laboratory, or to our own laboratory 
at the State college, and when the returns from that come back we figure them 
up. The elevator operator says, “There were one thousand bushels and it tested 
134 per cent protein; it had a premium value of twelve cents. Now, I am only 
reflecting three-quarters of this premium value back because I may lose some 
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premium value. That is our understanding. It is the basis we have been buying 
on. So, you have eight cents a bushel or eighty dollars coming to you; here is 
the cheque.” That is all there is to it. Where you are buying street wheat at 
the elevator there are a lot of details. 


By Mr. Campbell: 

Q. The elevator operator would have to preserve the identity of that wheat in 
order to preserve its protein value?—A. Yes and no. For instance, you can say: 
where you go below the premium content of your line, if you throw it in with 
wheat having no premium value you are going to throw that premium value away 
entirely. On the other hand, if premiums start at twelve cents and you haven’t 
enough bin room, which is usually the case, there you throw your 123 per cent 
protein wheat and your 13 per cent protein wheat and your 14 per cent protein 
wheat all together in one bin, and get the average. There may be some run over, 
but not very much. That is why we recommended in this plan to reflect only 
three-quarters of the premium value to the farmer. 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. On that point. Suppose you have a condition in the United States 
where you have a very large crop of a fair protein value and your mills are 
fairly well looked after and you are on an export basis, what position does that 
put your country buyer in in regard to protein?—A. It does not put the country 
buyer in any worse position than it does the farmer, because he gets the market 
information quicker. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. In the same way, suppose he bought in one thousand bushels, and he 
finds when it is sent in that it only goes nine or ten per cent protein?—A. I 
will take that up in a minute. I want to finish with Mr. Ross’ question. For 
instance, there is no protein value; is that the idea? 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. Would there be any protein value?—A. If there is not, the elevator 
manager knows it and he simply does not offer it, and the farmer does not 
expect it. But you have this situation, that the premium may be rather high at 
a certain point, but by the time the man delivers that wheat the market has 
dropped. That is one of the risks that he takes, and his seven cents is supposed 
to cover fully that. There is always a chance of it going up. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. You cannot hedge that?—A. You cannot hedge protein premiums. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Suppose he has bought his thousand bushels, and it is ten per cent, 
and you are paying on the basis of twelve per cent?—-A. There is no discount. 
There is no discount in premiums. That is once where it works well for 
the producer. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 


Q. Could you not give us any idea of what percentage of your crop goes 
above 11 per cent protein content?—A. No. 

Q. Would you say half of it was above?—A. I would say that the premium 
line is at about the average per cent of protein content. 
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Q. About half above it and half below?—A. Yes. I would say roughly, 
but that would depend upon the size of the crop and its protein content. 

Q. If there was a larger percentage above it, there would be a less 
premium?—A. Yes. And if that line moves up like this year—this year our 
premiums started at 12 per cent protein content, and a little farther on they 
were at 124 per cent. That line is sort of self-adjusting; it depends on the per- 
centage of protein in the whole crop. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. And the man who brings in one hundred bushels, how will you treat 
him—the same as the man with one thousand bushels?—A. Yes, he can if he 
wants to pay the cost of the test. In our plan we suggested that the grower pay 
the testing charge of one dollar. Now, ordinarily, on one or two load deliveries 
they may make a dicker—probably an average station price. 


By the Acting Chairman (Mr. Brown): 


Q. I understand there is no attempt to apply that test when you are on 
an export basis?—A. In the country? 

Q. Yes?—A. Oh, no. We are on an export basis this year, and we were 
last year. 

Q. Our problem is to try to apply that to our big export?—-A. Now, that 
is a different problem from ours, Mr. Brown. I understand that we are selling 
our low protein wheat going to the export trade, because the demand—the 
big demand—-the good demand is right in our own country. 

Q. Which we haven’t got, of course?—A. No. You do not have the mills 
taking the share of your wheat that we do. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Now, in a carload lot, if a man takes a special bin, he gets the whole 
hundred per cent premium for high protein?—A. Now, let me make that clear, 
Dr. Donnelly. I have a letter here from one of our elevator operators, and he 
reflected all his premium values. I called on another man, and I have a 
notation here. He tells me that he made since last June and to the first of 
January—netted over $5,000, buying wheat on the basis of the card for grades, 
reflecting the full premium value, as shown by the card. Now, that introduces 
another point. We have for example, at our terminal market twelve samples 
of One Dark Northern with twelve carloads of One Dark Northern delivered 
all of which was running between twelve—say 12 and 124 per cent protein. 
Now, there may be a range of four or five cents there between the highest 
premium on those samples and the lowest. The card shows the low ranges. 
You get the point? The card shows the low ranges—the minimum protein 
premium paid on the market for that day. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Is that the price card you are speaking of?—A. Yes, that. is the price 
card. Here are the quotations for April 18. For One Hard wheat. That is 60 
pounds. For 60 pounds it is 97 cents; 58 pounds, No. 1 Dark Northern, 96 
cents; 57 pounds, No. 2 Dark Northern, 94 cents; 53 pounds, No. 4, test weight 
required, 53 pounds, 84 cents. Protein premium, 114 per cent protein—let us 
take this One Dark Northern at 96 cents. Now, that is 114 per cent protein— 
nothing; 12 per cent protein—no premium; 124 per cent protein—3 cents. The 
card report for that day shows that One Dark Northern on a grade basis sold 
for $1.14% at Minneapolis; No. 2, $1.13%. The May futures market was $1.14. 
On a grade basis it is then about the same. One Dark Northern wheat, 13 per 
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cent protein, $1.222, or eight cents difference there. The card here shows 13 
per cent protein, seven cents premium. The market report in the Daily Market 
Record—shows for 13 per cent One Dark Northern $1.22{ to $1.282, or a SIX 
cent range. there for all wheat selling between 13 and 14 per cent protei. 
Notice that the step-up there is a full grade. On this card it changes on the 
half grade: 13 per cent protein, 7 cents; 134 per cent protein, 11 cents; 14 per 
cent protein, 16 cents. So you see the card reflects the lower range and breaks 
on the half per cent. Now, I have some letters from our own men complaining 
that it is very difficult to buy and reflect on that premium even though it does 
quote the lower ranges. They say you can do that all right in Montana, but 
it is a little difficult in South Dakota. We recommend that they should only 
reflect. three-quarters of this the first year, and, actually, we have these two 
successful elevators reflecting the full card quotation. It is somewhat lower— 
well, it is the lower ranges of the market—actual reports of the lower ranges. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. Does that mean that some companies are setting the pace and these 
others find it pretty hard to keep up?—A. Yes, where we have a competitive 
market. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Don’t you think it may be due to their district. Some wheat may be 
only ten per cent and some fourteen, and they get mixed together, and when it 
gets out it does not get the premium?—A. I am glad you raised that point. 
Although these men were in districts where the average ran above twelve—in 
fact, here is the situation where we may have difficulty. In a community where 
your average protein content of your deliveries would be about on the line, 
there it would take more careful buying; there would be more opportunity to 
lose protein wheat by wrong binning; and we recommended that this be on a 
three quarter basis. That would be fair enough. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. I want to get your opinion on one or two points as the result of what 
you have said. Your problem is somewhat different from the problem in 
Canada, because I think you said that your high protein wheat practically all 
goes to the domestic mills?—A. That is my understanding. 

Q. I believe that is quite well understood by everyone: that there is a 
market for your high protein wheat in your domestic mills. Your export wheat 
is practically all of a lower protein value due to the fact that you have this 
good domestic market for your higher wheat?—A. Yes. 

' Q. Now, do you believe that the best financial results for the American 
wheat producer are obtained by the method of selling?—A. Yes. I would say, so. 

Q. You tell us that you do not think the protein in wheat is as much 
appreciated by the foreign countries as it is by your own miller?—A. That 
would be my first approach. 

Q. In other words, your domestic miller would pay more for the protein 
than you could get for it from the foreigner?—-A. Yes. May I qualify that by 
stating it is for the reason that our baking situation demands the high protein 
flour. 

Q. I understand that. I just want to follow your own argument to see if 
I can get some application of your argument to our situation. The protein is 
generally more appreciated in the United States than it would be on a foreign 
market. ‘Now, we have a situation in Canada which you have had pointed out 
to you, that our Canadian mills do, possibly, also, like the American mills, 
appreciate the high value of our wheat. We have the suggestion that these 
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mills pick what they consider to be the best cars, by a process of selection, in 
the yards. Do you think, in the first place, that this selection of high protein 
wheat from the general flow of the Canadian crop seriously affects the average 
price of the remainder on the foreign market, bearing in mind what you say 
that that foreign market does not \ay so much attention to protein?—A. I do 
not know how much is taken by. your mills that way. I understand that you 
mill for Canadian consumption about ten per cent. 

Q. About that?—A. Well, it is simply a matter of mathematics. 

Q. Would it be a matter of mathematics? What I am trying to get at 
is how much value, in your opinoin, the foreign market places on protein?— 
A. Well, I am not prepared to make a statement on that, because I am not 
familiar with it. 

Q. I am very interested in what you say as to determining the value of 
the protein to the original grower, for this reason, that if the protein test were 
applied to the cars that these Canadian mills select, it strikes me—I would 
like your confirmation if it is true—that that would be one method by which 
the producer could get the full value of the car the miller did select. In other 
words, the cars are all graded the same in Canada. The farmer who knows 
nothing of the protein value of his car, except that he may be producing in an 
area which is relatively high in protein, has no method of knowing what the 
extra value is to the domestic mill. For my part, it seems that the greatest 
advantage of knowing the protein content would be in knowing what premium 
to charge to the man who appreciates protein and is willing to pay them. That 
man is the Canadian miller. He, at the present time, has the right of selection 
without paying very much premium. Now, do you think you could reflect back 
to the grower in Canada—leaving the export market out—a substantial premium 
on the ten per cent of the crop.—A. As I understand it, you ask me the question 
whether by making a protein test of the wheat that is sold to the mills, and 
having that information for your buyer and your salesman—whether that would 
actually result in a higher price to the man who is growing the wheat? 

Q. Yes?—A. Now you can see, in the first place, you would have to be 
able to force that value up. The value may be there, but it is a bargaining 
proposition in order to force that. If I were a miller, and I could get around 
you you could have all good wheat. If the other fellow had it and I could 
get it from him for nothing, I would try to get it. 

Q. On the other hand, our Canada Grain Act might take care of that. Sup- 
pose a regulation were put in the Canada Grain Act that no car of wheat could 
be diverted from the general export flow unless it were diverted on the basis 
of protein value? Then the protein value in that farmer’s car would have to 
be shown, and you would have to pay the premium?—A. It seems to me, just 
off-hand, that would be a step in the right direction. It would simply put 
your seller, who is the representative of the producer—should be the representa- 
tive of the producer—it puts him in a better bargaining position, and probably, 
also, puts the buyer in a better bargaining position. Now, whether it would be 
advisable, that is really too deep for me from the standpoint of what I know 
about your grain marketing. Then, after that, of course, will come the problem 
of carrying it back to the individual grower. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned to meet at 4 p.m. this day. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 4.00 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Kay, presiding. 
W. F. Scunamr recalled. 


The Cuarrman: Will you continue, Mr. Schnaidt? 

The Witness: Since I have the competition of the session out of the way 
I shall proceed, but I really do not know how to go ahead. This morning 
just before we adjourned I gave you a brief outline of our plan. During the 
noon-hour I wondered if I made it clear enough, and if you are ready for a dis- 
cussion on these plans by way of questions, would that be the best procedure, 
Mr. Chairman? 

The CHatirMan: Yes, I think, so. 


The Witness: Probably if you gentlemen will ask questions on the 
various steps we could bring out the point in which you are more particularly 
interested. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. I would be glad to have you dwell a little more minutely on the method 
of handling street wheat less than carload lots and binning. How do you 
manage to keep it separate?—-A. I might say that I have this all written out 
in a circular of which I am leaving five or six copies for your further considera- 
tion if you find it advisable afterwards. Coming particularly to this point of 
binning: it was mentioned this morning that there was an opportunity for loss 
by the local elevators, and there is that opportunity particularly at a station 
in which we have a wide range of protein content, and especially so if the 
average of that station protein content would be about on the line where 
premiums start. For instance, let me read a statement which I have in this 
circular. 

I do not have any of these circulars here; I thought I had. For instance, 
if we had one thousand bushels of ten per cent protein wheat, and we would 
mix one thousand bushels of twelve per cent protein wheat, we would get out 
of that bin two thousand bushels of eleven per cent protein, which on last 
year’s market and on this year’s market would have no premium value. I 
thought I made a statement something like that this morning. 

At this point there is a very interesting thing, that is, that your elevator 
manager who has kept in contact with it and who has developed some skill, who 
has compared tests of protein with the appearance of the wheat, will be able 
to become quite skilful in making a fairly accurate estimate of the protein 
content, so that he does pretty good binning, that is, he does not lose premium 
values on many lots of wheat. There is a very close relationship between the per- 
centage of dark hard vitreous kernels and the protein content, enough so that a 
man who follows that thing from day to day and checks up on his chemical 
analysis can become quite proficient in binning his wheat. Just since we dismissed 
this noon— 

Mr. Mituar: If you are going on to another subject, I would like to ask 
® question or two. 

Witness: Just on this point, possibly this is not the best place to read 
it, but I might say I will read you a paragraph from a letter I received since 
noon, which is a copy of a report from one of our elevator managers: 


I have averaged the samples as they were sent in in the sample 
cans, and find that from our station here the average is 12.55. 
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That is the average of all his samples. I do not know whether that is the 
weighted average or not; I rather presume that it is not, it is Just a simple 
average. 


and the average protein of the cars shipped out is 12.40. 


His tests gave him an average of 12.55, while his carload shipments are 
12.40, a difference there of fifteen hundredths of one per cent, not very much 
difference. There is more that may be easily taken up by variations in tests. 
“Our situation in Sitka—another station—is, the average sent in the can is 
12.03, and the car avérage is 12. This shows that our shipments are holding up 
well with the can samples. We pay on the figure ending in 5 or 0. Say that 
the sample tests 12.30 we pay for 12 protein.” And so on. 

So that you can see in this case, where we have a careful operator, who 
takes care of his samples, he is not losing much by wrong binning. This year 
twelve per cent was pretty close on the line. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. You believe that with some little training and experience in this work 
the elevator operator by taking the percentage of the hard dry vitreous kernels 
can come fairly close to the actual value on a protein basis?—A. May I amplify 
that statement a little more? The percentage of dark hard vitreous kernels 
and the test weight, there is a little different correlation between the test weight 
and the protein content, and we find that in the United States, in the spring 
wheat area, our high protein point is on a test weighing around 55, and as the 
weight increases the trend is downward in percentage of protein. Again as the 
test weight decreases, from 55 pounds especially if the decrease in the weight is 
due to disease, there is a downward trend, so that increases in the percentage of 
dark hard vitreous kernels indicates upward trend in protein content, while 
in test weight it is downward from a weight of 55 pounds per bushel. One of 
our men in the Department at Washington has worked out an experimental 
table of these correlations. They tried it this summer in Montana, where 
the elevator people used a table for binning wheat, not for buying wheat, and 
while I have had no official report on it, during the summer several times I 
saw this report, that the Montana elevator managers have got protein buying 
to a proficiency where they can reflect the premiums to within one quarter of 
one per cent of the analysis. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. May I ask a question here; I want to bring that out a little more if I 
can. Would all the wheat coming in at one given point, which would grade the 
same, have a fairly uniform protein content?—A. It may, and it may not. One 
of the things, or one of the forces which influence the protein content of wheat is 
the condition of the soil, the richness of the soil. Here is a farmer who has 
introduced sweet clover in his rotation; he plows it up, his land has a sufficient 
supply of nitrogen; we would naturally expect a decided increase there of 
protein content, a noticeable increase, while the wheat may not look much better, 
or even may not look quite as nice as wheat grown on another field. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Would that be reflected in an increase in the percentage of dry hard 
vitreous kernels?—A. There would be a tendency there. You will understand, 
Mr, Millar, that this thing is not absolute, but the correlation is fairly close. 

One other point I might make in this connection is, that this relationship 
is particularly good and usable after you have submitted several samples for 
analysis, and know about what your analysis is. Your wheat may look the 
same, but may not carry as high a protein content as the year before. 
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By Mr. Coote: 

Q. One of the difficulties the Committee feel they would like some inform- 
ation upon is the question of the grading of wheat which the farmers bring in 
and wish to sell by the wagon-load, what we call “street wheat.” From what 
you know of our system of handling wheat, can you suggest to the Committee 
just how we can make use of the protein content of wheat, in our grading system, 
in such a way that that value can be reflected back to the farmer who is 
handling his wheat in wagon-load lots and selling it to the elevator. That is a 
rather long question?—A. It is not only long, it is deep. I do not know just 
what to say on that thing, but if you will allow me to make a frank statement, 
just simply a personal opinion, I will do so. I would say that your first problem 
is to sell your wheat on a protein basis. Now, probably I might put it in this 
way; the money- you get for your wheat comes from the consumer, who is a 
miller somewhere. It seems to me that your big problem, your first point of 
attack, will be to sell your wheat on a protein basis to that man, so that he 
knows he is buying your wheat because it has a high protein content. If you 
get that established, then your job will be to work it out in this way; it may 
take a year or two, to work that back to the producer, but I think it will 
register at first at the bargain place, where your initial producer’s representative, 
and your consumer’s representatives would be your sales organization, either a 
private dealer or a pool representative, and that miller buyer would get together, 
and then work it out in this way. I wonder if I am making myself clear? 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. That is fine, I think. Suppose we do that, and we find that the miller 
does appreciate the protein content as a factor and is quite willing to buy when 
we use that in our grading system, and we feel that there is some premium due 
to the producer of high protein wheat, can you suggest how we can reflect that 
back to the man who is selling wheat by the wagon-load to the elevator man 
in the country?—A. You have your wheat protein now within the grade; it 
is a grading factor. 

Q. Suppose we have not, at the present time?—A. I am taking this hypo- 
thetical case, that is where it is locked in, somewhat. If you have it as a 
grading factor, you are reflecting it in your grade price, and it is done. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. There is no method under our system of street selling for the elevator 
operator to determine, other than you have outlined, by becoming accustomed 
by the appearance, what the protein content would be; is that the only system 
you have?—A. No. I discussed that before. You had left the room when we 
discussed it to-day. 

Q. Then you need not go over it?—A. We want to go over it anyway. 
If you incorporate the protein content as a grade requirement, this price that 
is established for your grade will naturally reflect that value, will it not, and 
it isydone. Is that clear, or am I right? 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. What some of us fear is that we may add it as a requirement. Suppose 
we put it as one of the requirements of the grade, the elevator operator buying 
a wagon-load, and not having any protein content, would naturally think that 
it is low, and no benefit would accrue back to the producer. Whatever benefit 
would come would likely go into the hands of the elevator company that is 
buying that man’s wheat—A. In other words, your elevator man not having 
aqpened of testing that wheat for protein, would naturally undergrade that 
wheat? 3 
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Q. Yes?—A. That is exactly the proposition, where we come in here. We 
do this; let me take a case. Instead of being in the United States, I am in a 
Pool up here in Canada. 

Q. Say at Didsbury?—A. At Didsbury. Well, you are a grain buyer. I 
have say 500 bushels of wheat. Now, according to the physical examination 
you make, it will grade No. 1 on your present standard—it would be with me 
No. 2 Northern or No. 3. You do not know its protein content, probably, 
according to your grade; it might be brought up to No. 1, if it had a very high 
protein content. Well, the only way I can see is that you would have to defer 
settlement for that until you could obtain a chemical analysis; that is so far 
as 1 can see it now. On the other hand, if you had a notation system like we 
have, you could buy from that man on a basis of physical examination and 
make a settlement on the basis of grade, then and there. With the premium 
system in the grade requirements, with protein incorporated in the grade require- 
ments, you would have no premiums, it would simply raise the price of your 
wheat; but on a notation system you would have premiums, and that is where 
we use this plan of carrying it back to the producer after we have secured an 
analysis and after the premium has been registered for the different lots, that is, 
for lots carrying varying percentages of protein at the terminal mouth. 

Q. Then following your suggestion there in the use of the notation system; 
from what you know of our system of grading and storage in Canada, could 
we make much use of that?—-A. Of the notation system? 

Q. Yes, in this country—A. You know, Mr. Coote, I rather hesitate to 
express opinions because I am not familiar enough, what I know of your system 
has been caught on the wing yesterday and to-day. 

Q. Then if I may be permitted to ask you another question; the bulk of 
our wheat, of course, is handled on certificate, it is practically all sold on 
certificate. We have a large quantity of wheat to handle in a short time. 
Although there is provision in our Grain Act for a sample market, I do not 
think the Sample Market has ever been established unless it is for a certain 
amount of off-grade wheat. Under those conditions would it be difficult to bin 
wheat so as to gain some advantage from the notification system, that is notify- 


ing on that certificate the percentage of protein and endeavouring to bin the 5 ; 


wheat of a certain protein content together? Would it not appear to you that 
it would be very difficult for us to bin all these different wheats separately? 
—A. Especially at your large terminal points. 

Q, At Fort William and Port Arthur?—A. Right at first, understand that 
any statement I make now has been very superficially considered; but my 
first impression would be that it would be possible to work out a system where 
that can be done. For instance, let us approach it from this view point, that 
we have in Europe, in England, a number of buyers who have suddenly 
developed the necessity of securing a half dozen cargoes of wheat containing 
a certain percentage of protein, and they send this cablegram out here saying 
—“We want six cargoes of wheat of a uniform 13 per cent protein content 
and are willing to pay 20 cents a bushel premium above Liverpool price for 
No. 3 Northern for it.” How long will it take you? Are you pool men going 
to let that bargain slip? Is your grain trade going to let that chance go by? 
I do not think you will. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Is that not the first thing for us to establish, that there is a desire in 
the Old Country market to get wheat of a high protein content? Failing the 
indication of any such desire, what can we do?—A. I hesitate, gentlemen, to go 
into this, because I realize that I am treading on water, in a way, or probably 
skating on thin ice, and certainly talking without investigating. But if I were 
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any one of you Canadians, interested in the wheat trade either in Parliament 
or connected with one of your marketing organizations, I should certainly try 
and open that door; that is I should certainly try and see if there is not a 
real. natural path there. That would be one of the first things I should do, 
considering that 80 per cent or more of your wheat is exported, and a good 
deal of it exported to Liverpool, by far the biggest share. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. I would like to ask you another question after you are through, on 
something with which you are probably more familiar—A. May I ask, does 
that answer your question? 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. One other question on that same thing. We were talking about the 
samples taken in country elevators. What is the regular charge to-day for the 
determination of protein in a sample?—A. Our standard charge is 75 cents 
per sample. 

Q. That would mean a sample from a load or two, or it might be a sample 
from a thousand bushels? 

Q. That would not make any difference. They take about twenty grams 
and digest it. They actually run it in duplicate so that if they get any wide 
variation they will re-run it. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Before you change the subject, I would like to ask you another ques- 
tion on what I think is really the crucial point, a matter on which above all 
others, I think, we wish your advice. I do not think we have reached bed rock 
yet. At the present time, you could easily understand that in connection with 
our system, differing from your own, the country grain buyer when a load of 
wheat comes in, less than a car load, is under the necessity of deciding for him- 
self what grade he is going to get, before that ever reaches the inspection point. 
Usually he does not send any sample of it, but he uses his own judgment, and 
he arrives at the grade on the weight per bushel and the hard, red, vitreous 
kernels and so on. He takes a certain amount of risk in that, and sometimes 
he loses a grade. Now, if he were under the obligation of grading the same 
grain under a slightly different system, a system in which instead of thé hard, 
red, vitreous kernels a chemical test would have to be made, although the 
objective would be the same but under a little different system, do you think 
the risk to the country buyer, after he has had the training of which you speak, 
would be such that he could not buy that at all, or would he be willing to buy 
*t, leaving a certain margin for safety, in case he makes mistakes?—A. I 
certainly think he would leave some margin there. One of the big difficulties 
that I can see, where a man would be buying on a grade where protein content 
would be incorporated as one of the requirements, is that he is under the 
necessity of immediately binning it, and he has no way of telling accurately, 
excepting by the one thing which I have mentioned. It has to be binned right 
away. On the whole, we find in South Dakota that our elevator man does not 
apply the grades too closely. I do not know how it is with you people. 


Hon. Mr. Matcoum: The same thing, Mr. Schnaidt. 
Mr. Coore: Sometimes. 
Hon. Mr. Matcoum: The grade is always on the safe side. 


The Wirness: One of the common criticisms against our standards is that 
they are too technical. Now, when you incorporate premiums on proteins into 
the grades, you are making them decidedly technical. 
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By Mr. Millar: 
Q. That is, it becomes a little more so?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Was there not considerable agitation in the United States to have pro- 
tein content incorporated as a requirement?—A. Yes. 

Q. Was there not a bill in Congress?—A. Yes, there was; I think the 
Burgess Bill entertains that plan of incorporating protein content in the grade. 
The other plan that is being put forward by Senator Walsh of Montana 
approached it from a different standpoint, with an idea more like an appeal 
system of testing; but there could be more than that done under the Walsh law. 

Q. Then I was going to ask you if you would care to express an opinion 
as to which would be the one for us. to adopt, if we do find there is some 
advantage in adopting protein content in wheat, somewhat like the moisture 
content which is incorporated in the United States grades?—A.I can say 
frankly that I do not like to express an opinion, because of the fact that I have 
not given this matter enough study. You realize the position? I can tell you 
that I would as soon state what I think from what little information and study 
I have had, but I do not consider that my opinion is worth very much. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 

Q. In your system, you treat the protein content as the basis for a premium. 
If you did not have the local market, and if you were endeavouring to incorpor- 
ate it in the grades, you would find it very much more difficult, would you not? 
—A. I would judge so. 

Q. That would be our difficulty. You see the simplicity of your scheme 
is that protein content is the basis of the premium?—A. Yes. 

Q. The market price is the grade of the wheat itself?—A. Yes. 

Q. And the protein content is the premium? But here the suggestion was 
made to incorporate it in the grade and get our price out of the grade.—A. Yes. 

Q. Would you not find it more difficult to incorporate it in the grading?— 
A. I think our system is simpler. We can apply it just to that extent, and 
the beauty of it is that it has possibility of a light touch, you see. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. You said, I think, this morning, that practically all your high protein 
content you use at home, and you export the low?—A. Yes. You have a differ- 
ent proposition here. May I make one statement before we change? The 
grade factors that you now use in Canada, as I understand it, and particularly 
in the United States, indicate the yield of flour pretty definitely. They also 
indicate some quality. You have tried to get at that in your variety require- 
ments and also in the percentage of hard red vitreous kernels. The quality, 
however, is best indicated 'by your protein test; that is probably the best single 
indicator of the quality of the flour, while your grades are a pretty reliable 
indicator of the yield of the wheat in the form of flour. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. Under our present system of selling grain on the European market, 
you would say that the Canadian grain trade has passed by one of the best 
sale talks that they have with our wheat, in not trying to put forward the high 
protein content of that wheat to the buyer on the other side?—A. Well, I do 
no know whether you have passed it by or not. I would say that I see a 
possible opportunity. This thing is not very old yet, it has not got any grey 
hair. I would say I see an opportunity and I am going to investigate and see 
what is at the end of the lane. 
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By Mr. Bancroft: 
Q. Is it not possible that the Old Country buyer knows that now and 1s 
buying on that basis?—A. Yes, it is possible in the same sense that our millers 
used to do that. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Have you any idea of the price that Americans receive for their exported 
spring wheat to the Old Country?—A. No, I do not know. The only way by 
which I can judge is that we consider our No. 1 dark Northern about equal in 
quality to your No. 3, in a general way. 

Q. And you do not know how the price of that in Europe compares with ours? 
—A. No. I know nothing about the actual export sales, but I notice that our 
futures, and our contracts and our grade in Chicago to-day, or yesterday, 
correspond pretty closely to your No. 3 Northern. I think exactly the same 
price was offered at Minneapolis for our No. 1 Dark Northern as your cash 
sales for No. 3 Northern at Winnipeg, that is, $1.11 and a fraction. I glanced 
at that very superficially, but ordinarily we consider that our No. 1 Dark 
Northern is about the same quality as your No. 3. I think probably our No. 1 
Northern will be in there too, because your No. 3 has a wide range. There is 
a variation there of as high as eighteen cents, I think. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. A moment ago you gave a reply to the Hon. Mr. Stewart that the 
notation system that you have adopted in the United States would seem to 
you to be simpler than the other. Did you intend that to apply more gener- 
ally? It seems to me that in many ways the system here is much more simpler. 
For instance, when it comes to binning we would have no difficulty whatever 
in that respect. If we had a notation system it would be necessary to segregate 
the different qualities of protein, and segregate it clean through, through the 
boats and elevators, right through to the Old Country. Then again when it 
comes to hedging we have no such difficulty as that. A lot of difficulties dis- 
appear with the factor system. Would you say that generally for Canada as 
well as for the United States your system would be the simpler one?—A. I have 
been saying right along that I do not care to discuss that because I have not 
given it enough study, and I am not in a position to give an intelligent answer. 
But I believe that the notation system is the simpler one, the easier one to start 
with; it has a more delicate touch, in this way that you are not losing anything, 
you take no chances in starting to apply; and another thing you can put 
notations on there and they do not hurt anyone. 

Q. We are afraid of this, Mr. Schnaidt: just as soon as the government 
places a notation on the certificate of the protein, it will help the mills them- 
selves who are already skimming the cream; it will help them to pick off 
more at the government’s expense, so that really what goes overseas as the 
basis of price would not be any better, or possibly not as good as it is now, 
and the farmer would not get any more. It would be hard to work out?—A. I 
think it is something that would require considerable study. I wish I were in 
aes position to go into it. I would just like to pitch into something like 
that. 

Q. I think your system suits the United States better than the other, but 
with Canada, I think it is the other way about. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q: Put it this way, Mr. Schnaidt: if more than 90 per cent of your hard 
spring wheat were (was) being exported do you think that this notation system 
would really be of very much benefit, that is, with 90 per cent of it having to 
go on to the terminal elevators?—A. That is the same old question in a different 
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form. As I see it, and as I have already said it needs some study before giving 
an off-hand arbitrary answer. My inclination would be to say that the notation 
system would be easier to work with and with the least risk, but I would 
rather not go on record as saying that oan I have not given the matter 
enough thought. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Have you anything to say about the plan they are suggesting in the 
States, that is, having bins on farms the wheat weighed and examined, and a 
sample taken and sealed? I notice that in the report of the Research Council 
that that was mentioned as a proposition that has been suggested, but not put 
into practice, I believe?—A. We have in South Dakota a credit law, that is, 
a warehousing law, and that is also being discussed in connection with our farm 
relief program, whereby a farmer may store his wheat under seal and under 
inspection by representative of- the government probably, and in such a case 
where he would have a credit advancement, I would say, of 75 or 80 per cent of 
the value there, the farmer could hold it on his place. That storage interval 
would give him a chance to get that wheat tested. This is the first time I have 
heard of the suggestion in connection with protein, but I can see where the 
opportunity certainly offers, whether a man puts it under government seal or 
whether he puts it in his own private bin and gets no loan on it. I do not see 
the connection there where there would be any particular advantage in that, 
and I would say the proposal to lock it up is in order to protest the loan rather 
than to protect its protein content, so that it does not disappear. 

Q. Have you anything of this nature among your schemes down there, 
where an operator of an elevator would set apart a bin and he would say to his 
customers, “‘ according to my judgment, I am going to place into that bin the 
grain that I believe would grade A.1 Northern,” that is, speaking of street lots, 
small lots, five hundred and a thousand bushels, and then those who placed the 
five hundred bushels in that bin would be paid a pro rata price on the basis of 
what a carload out of that bin would bring. Have you anything of that nature 
at all?—A. I have a copy here of the plan I originally worked out, Mr. Millar, 
in which we pool the protein premiums. I wonder if that is what you have in 
mind? Under this plan, we would be paying a man for street wheat according 
to the grade of his grain at the time of delivery, but we pool the premium for 
a certain period and then distribute according to the amount of money; say, 
for a month, or two or three months, we would take in so many dollars, and we 
have a total of so many bushels. The tests will vary for those different 
deliveries, and the total premium taken in, according to the number of bushels— 
for instance, J have a note here of the percentage above the base protein content; 
this year, it would be 12 per cent—times. The number of bushels would be the 
basic unit to be used for distribution of this total premium fund. Now, with 
that, let me read here: Farmer A delivers 2,000 bushels of 13 per cent protein 
wheat; farmer B has 500 bushels containing 12.4 per cent protein; farmer C 
has 900 bushels containing 11.6 per cent protein; farmer D has 200 bushels 
containing 14.53 per cent. In this particular example I used ten per cent 
because it was easy figuring. By multiplying the amount of protein over and 
above ten per cent there, for each man’s delivery, in the case of farmer A with 
2,000 bushels, it would amount to 3 per cent or 6,000 pro-rating units, and so 
on down the line. For the purpose of illustrating the point further, I took $300 
as the total premium fund; our total pro-rating units amounted to 9,546. By 
dividing this into $300 we get 3.14 cents per unit. That is the value of the 
unit, and we just carry it out and we find that farmer A,»with his 6,000 units 
gets $188.40; farmer B gets $37.68; farmer C gets $43. 22; and farmer D gets 
$28.45. That totals up $299.75. 
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That is my plan, gentlemen, and, of course, it was turned down because it 
was just too nice. I think it would work best where you have ideal conditions, 
or with a pool. This is the plan that I certainly would use where you are 
marketing on a pooling basis. ’ 

Q. That is the plan that you said you would leave with us?—A. I will 
leave that. 


Mr. Mituar: Nothing has been done to have it incorporated in the evi- 
dence, Mr. Chairman. I would therefore move that that plan be incorporated 
in Mr. Schnaidt’s evidence. 

The Witness: There are two different plans here. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you recommend that just one be incorporated, Mr. Schnaidt?— 
A. Well, they really ought to go together. I should think your sub-committee, 
or some group that is particularly interested would want to go pretty carefully 
over both. 

Mr. Muar: I would make a motion that those two plans be incorporated 
in the evidence. 

The CHarrMAN: Those plans will be incorporated in to-day’s proceedings? 
Are there any other questions? 

Plans printed in appendix to to-day’s evidence. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. I would like to ask one question. You can see how difficult our problem 
is in connection with the street wheat. Are you of the opinion that it is im- 
possible of solution, or if we simply grapple with the problem do you think it 
is possible for us to work it out?—A. If I had this situation where I live, with 
my present job, I would like to tackle it. That is the way I feel. It is a real 
problem, but I do not think it is impossible of solution. Now, I do not think 
that your problem is out there in the country at present, your problem is at 
the other end, and once you get your contact and get it started out there, it 
is a matter of pushing it back to the country. That cannot be done so quickly 
I want you gentlemen to understand that we are not buying and reflecting the 
protein premium to the individual farmers in all our elevators, nor in half of 
them. To the individual farmer in a great many elevators on account of this 
work where we were not reflecting any, we are reflecting it now on a station 
level, in many places and in other places we are reflecting it on the basis cf this 
plan, according to each man’s test. I would like to read two letters to you. 
Both of these letters are from elevator operators who started last fall to buy 
wheat on the plan this Committee recommended, and which I presented to you 
this morning. (Reading): 

Java, SoutH Daxora, April 20, 1929. 
Mr. W. F. ScHnawt, 


Brookings, South Dakota. 


Dear Sir:—We have your letter of April 16 in regard to buying on 
protein and want to say that we did only buy on protein basis for three 
months. In fact our wheat averaged about 12.50 in protein so we elevator 
men in our town came to the conclusion to pay 5c. over card, that is 5c. 
over Dark Northern. 

Yes, we had some difficulty with some farmers that had a low pro- 
tein test and there is another thing I have found that the tests that are 
made for protein vary. We had one farmer’s wheat in a quart jar—as 
he hauled in we took one cover full of each load (I said cover—the cover 
of the mason jar) he had hauled in 1,163 bushel and we took it out of 
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the jar and mixed thoroughly then we sent in a sample and had a test 
made for protein. When we got the returns the test was 12.10. When 
that farmer came in we showed him the certificate of his protein test 
and he said you fellers are nuts. When asking him what his reasons 
were for talking like that he said that he sent in a sample of that wheat 
and his certificate showed 13.20 protein. Well we took another sample 
out of our jar and sent it in to have another test made and the results 
was 13.10. So you see there was a difference of 9c. per bushel from our 
first test and the second test. 

Another farmers wheat tested, first 12.80 and the second test out 
of the same jar same sample 11.90. So that is the reason that we are not 
5c. over our market card. 

I think each station should get as near as possible the average of 
the protein and pay according to that average. I think it would be more 
the best for all concerned—to the buyer as well as the farmer, because 
Mr. Jones may have 12.70 protein wheat this year and Mr. Adams may 
have 11.70 protein wheat. Next year Mr. Adams may have 12.70 
protein and Mr. Jones 11.70, so in two years time it will be all the same. 

I think we this coming season will find our average protein and pay 
accordingly. 

Yours truly, 


Wo. Kunz, Manager (Signed). 


Nors: If it is agreeable I would prefer to have the name and address 
of writer deleted in printing. Also the references to the stations. 


Wo 


That is this man’s conclusion. Now, I happened to talk with one of the 
directors, in fact the President of the Board, and he told me that the reason 
they quit buying on the protein basis was because the other elevators in that 
town paid on the basis of station level, and were drawing their business away. 
Now, here is the other letter, if you want me to read it. It has the same head- 
ing but from a different party. (Reading) :— 


Equity UNion EXCHANGE 
Seysy, Sourn Daxora, April 23, 1929. 


Mr. W. F. Scuwnart, 
Brookings, South Dakota. 


Dear Sir,—Your letter received regarding the question of buying 
wheat on the protein basis. I will try to give you some information 
on the situation as we have found it and hope that it may be of some 
value to you. 

We have taken an average sample from the loads as they were hauled 
to the elevator and when we were informed that the field had been threshed 
or that the certain bin had been emptied we would send the sample in 
and have the test made of it. We have tried to make it clear to the 
farmers that there was quite a variation in fields and that each sample 
sent in should come off of just one field or from the one bin in case 
it had been put in the bin before hauling. We find that taking the 
samples during threshing is not as difficult as it is during the winter 
when they are hauling just a load or two at a time. Sometimes the 
farmer says that this is off of a certain piece of ground that happened 
to have a high protein test and he thinks it is foolish to send the sample 
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in again for a test. This may be from the high protein field or it may 
have come from some other field. On account of the tests varying as 
they do it sometimes causes hard feelings in case the second sample 
does not test as much as the first. 


The point is that sometimes a farmer tries to tip the game, or cap the game. 


We have not had much trouble with our customers considering it 
being an entirely new system of buying. I believe that if all the 
elevators would buy on this basis that the farmer would be just as 
satisfied with the protein tests as he is with his cream tests. It would 
make him more particular in picking out his seed and would cause them 
all to raise a better grade of grain. 

I have averaged the samples as they were sent in in the sample 
cans and find that from our station here that the average is 12-55 and 
the average protein of the cars shipped to date is 12-40. At our station 
at Sitka the average as sent in in the cans is 12.03 and the car average 
is 12:00. This shows that our shipments are holding up well with the can 
samples. We pay on the figure ending in 5 or 0. Say that the sample 
tests 12-30 we pay for 12 protein, that is, we come down to the 0 or 5 
so we get some break there which helps our margin some. If a sample 
is 12-90 we pay only for 12-50. 

On our quarterly audit our figures show that our gross profit per 
bushel is a trifle more than last year when the wheat was not bought on 
the protein basis. Protein buying causes quite a bit more book work 
to the elevator men and for that reason I believe the elevators will keep 
from buying on that basis as long as possible. Three of our surrounding 
towns started buying on protein last fall but changed to a straight 
premium after threshing. 


That is, to a station level. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. The elevator company say that they are making more profit. What we 
are trying is to get the profit back to the farmer?—A. This is a farmers’ 
elevator, and if there is more profit made, I wculd say it is from more care- 
ful marketing. Sometimes a profit is made not so much upon the quantity 
you have to sell but by getting more for what you have to sell 


We are apt to lose some of our customers who live about the same 
distance from either town in case their protein is too low to demand a 
premium from us. 


The reference there is to where the other town does not buy on an indi- 
vidual protein basis, but on station levels. 


That is one disadvantage of the protein buying when the other towns 
do not buy the same way. 


This man has brought out the weaknesses and difficulties. I asked him to 
do that. We want to find out where the weaknesses are, before we sell the next 
crop. 

We charge the farmer for the protein test and take it out when he 
checks his grain. We charge $1.00 for the test while we are only charged 
$0.75 by the laboratory. The $0.25 helps make up the can cost, stamps 
and once in a while we fail to make a charge. 

I believe that if all the elevators of a territory would buy on the 
protein basis it would make it a whole lot easier for all and the farmer 
would get educated to it the same as with cream tests. 

(Mr. W. F. Schnaidt.]} 
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I will close for this time and trust that this little information may 
be of some good to you in your work. Any time that we can do anything 
to help you in this line of work we will be glad to do so. 


Yours respectfully, 


(Signed) A. H. HOVEN, 
Manager. 


This elevator was one that ranks well up in our State. The one I referred 
to this morning, with a similar experience, made a little more money and 
satisfied the farmers, but they had a few kicks. Both elevators are operated 
by young men who are working into the game, and who will be leaders in a few 
years from now. You always have in every community a class of farmers who 
will take the immediate penny and not see the three or four pennies farther away. 
So there is that situation. 

Another situation that might be of interest to you is this: we had in a 
certain town, Plankington, South Dakota, fourteen per cent wheat last year. 
That is about what they got on their out shipments. As you went south from 
that town, down to Stickney and Corsica, the protein content gradually decreased 
until you got down about fifty miles or so, where they had about eleven or 
twelve. The buyers at Plankington bought on a basis reflected in the station 
level, and bought what wheat we had at what it was worth, and men down there 
drove through their own towns and delivered it there. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. To get the station level?—A. They did not know what the dickens it 
was. It was a higher price. This came out at meetings I held all over the 
State, with the elevator men. It developed that the high protein was in a 
different town, and of course they always try to play the game. If we get the 
elevator man and the farmers as well to work this way, it will solve a lot of 
problems they have to meet there. 

Q. That is where the factor system would have an advantage over the 
other; in making the protein content a factor those difficulties could not occur? 
—A. I think it is a thing that is worth looking into, certainly, and pretty care- 
fully, too. I am not in a position to say whether the notation system or the 
factor system is the best. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. It seems to me that your condition being so vastly different from ours 
with the tariff keeping wheat out; it would be easier for your country to impose 
a protein content than it is for ours, because such a vast percentage of our wheat 
has to find a place in the world’s markets. We are in too keen competition; 
you can demand it from your buyers, because they cannot go over the tariff 
wall?—A. The fact of the matter is that the buyers themselves made this price. 
It was not the farmer that established the price; it was not the farmer’s 
marvellous ability, by a long way, that got his protein premium for him. 

Q. But had the farmer been privileged to go outside his own country and 
buy wheat—?—A. Yes, it was the tariff that did it. 


Mr. Brown: Mr. Chairman, from the manner in which our meeting is 
being carried on, I think we ought to bring it formally to a close. No doubt 
Mr. Schnaidt will be glad to give any private information he may possess. 
Before we close, I would like to express the appreciation of the whole Committee 
for the very interesting information we have received from Mr. Schnaidt, and 
for the courtesy of the institution he represents as shown to their Canadian 
brethern, in allowing him to come here and say what he has said. I ean say 


(Mr. W. F. Schnaidt.] 
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that as Canadian agriculturists, we will be glad to reciprocate at any time. We 
have able men in various parts of the country, and they will be glad to go to 
My. Schnaidt’s country and give such information as they possess. I move a 
vote of thanks be tendered to Mr. Schnaidt. 

The CHarrman: On behalf of the Committee, I wish to thank Mr. 
Schnaidt for his kindness in coming here, I may say that the lack of attendance 
at the Committee is not due to any lack of courtesy towards him, nor to a lack 
of interest in the subject he is discussing; it is due to the fact that the House 
is in session, and that there are a number of our members engaged there. 

Wirness: I thank you for your kind remarks. I am only sorry I have 
not been able to give you a little more than I have given. I realize that it is 
a big problem, and it has to be built up really around the knees of the situa- 
tion rather than to plan something to be done. 


The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until Wednesday, May the first, 1929, at 11 
o’clock, a.m. 
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APPENDIX 


FILED BY WITNESS W. F. SCHNAIDT 


A PLAN FOR REFLECTING PROTEIN PREMIUMS FROM THE 
LOCAL ASSEMBLING STATION TO THE PRODUCER 


By W. F. ScHNnawt 


The Problem 


Farmers in the wheat producing areas are becoming familiar with the fact 
that millers pay premiums on wheat of high protein content and that this 
premium is not reflected directly to the grower. Some elevator managers 
spread the increased price received for high protein wheat over all their pur- 
chases and thus return it to the growers but not necessarily to those individuals 
that produced the particular lot of high testing wheat. Other wheat buyers, 
depending on local circumstances, may not reflect any of the premimum money 
so received or only a part of it. 

Individual farmers are beginning to ship wheat direct to market in order 
to obtain the benefit of high-quality wheat for themselves. This practice has 
been a paying one in more cases than otherwise and it is expected that if 
protein content continues to be a price factor, as it very likely will, the prac- 
tice of direct shipping will increase rapidly. 

The problem of how to reflect protein premiums directly to the producer 
by a method that will not be costly or difficult to operate is engaging the serious 
thought of those responsible for assembling organizations dealing directly 
with the producer. The plan proposed here is hoped to provide a basis for 
working out such a practical method. 


Information Relative to the Problem 


1. Protein content is not a grading factor. 

2. The percentage is determined by chemical analysis. 

3. Crude protein content of wheat has a high correlation with quality of 
protein content in flour. 

4, Premiums over grade prices are paid for protein content at terminal 
markets on cash wheat. 

5. Other qualities such as test weight, colour, freedom from mixtures, 
etc., also become premium factors. 

6. The amount of premiums in cents for each percentage of protein above 
average vary with different years, depending chiefly upon the protein content 
of the main crop of milling wheat. Premiums due to other factors vary in a 
similar manner. 

7. Protein premiums vary also within the same crop year. This is prot» 
ably due to acquirement of knowledge in regard to millers’ needs and tne 
amount of high protein wheat available. 

8. Protein content of wheat used in flour manufacture determines the 
“strength” of the flour or the ability of the dough to hold the gas produced by 
yeast and consequently the lightness and texture of the bread and the size of 
the loaf that may be baked from a given amount of flour. 

This is particularly important in commercial bakery manufacture of bread 
where uniformity of product depends upon uniformity in the flour with respect 
to protein content. 
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9. The use of high protein wheats by millers to blend with low protein 
wheats brings about the situation where they are willing to pay premiums for 
high protein wheat. 

10. There is a wide variation in protein content of wheat from different 
sections of the spring wheat belt. Such variations also occur between different 
localities, between different farms, between different fields on the same farm 
and even within the same field. 

Variations also occur between the time when wheat is ripe and when it 
is threshed. 

11. Individual farmers are becoming familiar with the protein character- 
istics of wheat and the price relationshiip of this quality. Such growers are 
seeking for a method of securing the premium for themselves rather than to 
have it distributed over all the wheat handled by the marketing agency or 
kept as a part of the operating profit. i 

This is bringing about the practice by farmers of shipping direct to market. 
It is probably that, as more farmers become familiar with the matter of 
proteins and learn their way to market, direct shipments will increase and thus 
reduce the volume of wheat handled through elevators. 


Summary of Proposed Plan for Reflecting Protein Premiums 


In general, the proposed plan consists of the following phases: 

1, Wheat would be handled at local assembling stations on the basis of 
grade only. 

2. A composite sample of the wheat marketed by each grower would be 
secured and tested to determine the average protein content of each grower’s 
wheat. 

3. The protein premiums secured by the elevator over and above the grade 
price would be held in a separate fund by the elevator. 

4. At predetermined dates, probably November 1 for the end of the thresh- 
ing season, and again at the close of the fiscal year, the total amount of 
premium money would be pro-rated to each producer on the basis of the tests 
for his composite sample. 


Details on Plan for Reflecting Protein Premiums to Grower by Marketing Agency 


1. Buying wheat on basis of agrade.—Base terminal price to be used for 
each grade to be determined for elevators buying wheat. For pools this presents 
no problem as the premium can be distributed to grower according to protein 
differential. 

In case of organizations purchasing wheat outright the current future price 
might be used as a base if it were correct to assume that all premiums above 
this are due to protein content. This, however, is not the case. Future prices 
contemplate a grade line quality and there is considerable variation in cash 
prices for wheat of the same grade due to such factors as test weight, hardness, 
colour, mixtures, etc. It is probable that an average allowance should be made 
for such premiums to be subtracted from total premiums on cash grain above 
future prices. 


2. Composite sample test—The average protein content of each grower’s 
wheat could be secured by the marketing agency in the following manner. A 
fair average sample can be taken out of each load by the station operator, as 
it is being dumped, and placed in an air-tight container. A two-quart fruit 
jar with rubber washer would serve the purpose of a container for most farmers. 
In case of large growers, several such jars may be used. The sample should be 
uniform for the load and approximately in proportion to the amount of wheat. 
The container should be air-tight in order to avoid drying out of the sample 
and thus bring about a variation between the test of the sample and the grain 
marketed. The whole sample so taken would be a fair average for a grower’s 
delivery. 
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After each grower is through hauling, as, for instance, at the end of his 
threshing run, the elevator operator would thoroughly mix all of the grower’s 
load-samples and send a small portion—probably a pint in an air-tight con- 
tainer—to a testing laboratory for analysis keeping at the same time the 
remainder on hand for possible future re-checks. 

In this manner a fair test could be secured for each grower’s wheat and 
a record could be kept for the amount of delivery and the percentage of protein. 

The cost of the analysis would probably be not over $1 for each grower 
including transportation charges and could be paid for by the grower out of 
his share of the premium money. 


3. Holding of protein premium receipts——In case of buying organizations, 
the operator would keep all receipts of money for premiums above the base 
price in a separate fund for future distribution. 


4. Pro-rating premiums.—At predetermined dates the total amount of 
premium money would be pro-rated in accordance with the amount and the 
test for each grower’s wheat. For example, taking 10 per cent protein as a 
base, the problem would work out as follows: 


Note: Percentage above 10 per cent x number of bushels=Basic Unit. 


Amount Pro-rating 
delivered Test units 
HammentA 10 GasO9: 18; 2,000 bu. 13% 6,000 
Harmenwns: Tihs, Yole: 500. bu. 12.4% 1,200 
Warmienk@ Ma 9971D. dO. 900 bu. 11.6% 1,440 
Bammer, uiwig. also. 200 bu. 14.58% 906 
otat, 260. AVeenbso Bins. BOON Baisigotah #9546 


Taking $300 as the total sum received as protein premiums $300 + 9,546 = 
3.14 cents per unit. 


Value Share of 

Farmer Units per unit total premium 
i 6,000 >< oF 4! = $188 40 
Ee: £oONOn pod. 9 8.4 37 68 
Ge: if Ag TR Vgbp Ag 093) 45 22 
IDE 2 906 x See — 28 45 
altel ee ee ene ea hoe EM LS RIQON 75 


It will be seen that by this method of pro-rating the premium money the 
marketing agency takes no risk in possible losses due to variations between 
tests of samples and tests of wheat sold. He simply reflects his premium 
receipts to the grower in proportion to the amount of grain delivered and the 
analysis as shown by the test of the sample. 

Two questions may arise here: 

(1) Should 10 per cent wheat be taken as the base or should another figure 
be used—possibly the terminal market average? 

(2) What share of the total premium money is due to protein and how 
much is due to other factors. If premiums are due to other factors, can the 
proportion be established and the amount be taken out of the total premium 
receipts? 

Dates for pro-rating could probably be set at close of threshing season 
which would be around November 1 and again at close of fiscal year for stored 
wheat. It has also been suggested that pro-ratings could be made for each 
month. 
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It is believed that this method of reflecting protein premiums should work 
out in a fairly equitable manner, and apparently is not unduly cumbersome or 
expensive. It would require no great amount of bock-keeping and would not 
entail much extra labour during the busy season. With the exception of actually 
taking samples from the wagon, all the work connected with it can be done on 
other than delivery time. 

It has been suggested that a buying station could utilize this system for 
those growers who wish it and continue to use the present system for those 
producers who wish to make a complete sale at the time of delivery. 


A PLAN FOR DISTRIBUTING PROTEIN PREMIUMS ON WHEAT 
FROM THE LOCAL MARKETING AGENCY TO THE 
INDIVIDUAL GROWER 


PREPARED BY 


W. F. Scunaipt, Marketing Specialist Extension Service, South Dakota State 
College 


Millers have been paying premiums above grade prices for a number of 
years on wheat of high quality. In the natural course of market procedure 
such premiums come back to the marketing agency that assembles the ship- 
ments at country stations, but they are not paid out directly to the grower who 
delivered the high-quality wheat. Wheat, like other grains, is marketed on 
a basis of grades. Because the protein content is not one of the qualities that 
is considered in determining grades, this character has not been considered in 
basing prices on lots of wheat delivered by individual growers. Many market- 
ing organizations, however, are distributing such premiums, or a portion of them, 
over the average grade price paid at their station. 

Under this practice there exists the condition that a producer who delivers 
wheat of low protein content may receive a higher price per bushel than he 
is entitled to receive while another grower delivering high-protein wheat may 
reecive less than he should. 

This practice is recognized by marketing agencies and producers as being 
inequitable, but there are serious difficulties to be met in an attempt to establish 
a workable method of marketing wheat that is fair to all concerned. Efforts 
have been made by buying organizations in Montana and North Dakota to 
develop such a method; investigators of state experiment stations and of the 
United States Department of Agriculture have given careful study to the 
problem; chemical laboratories, both governmental and commercial, have shed 
light on the subject and there is available at the present time a considerable 
fund of information on protein in its relation to the market price of wheat. 

This plan of a method by which a local grain marketing agency may return 
premiums, which are paid by millers for high-protein wheat, to the grower 
who produced it has been given careful consideration by a committee selected 
at a conference of grain growers and representatives of marketing agencies, 
of the United States Department of Agriculture and of the South Dakota State 
College. The committee consisted of practical grain men and representatives 
of the State College Extension Service. They had the assistance of members 
of the United Statés Department of Agriculture and also had available a 
fund of information assembled from various sources as indicated above. 

The method is believed to be workable without undue hardship either to 
the marketing agency or to the wheat grower. It is hoped that a number of 
buying agencies may give it a fair trial. Experience and increased information 
may point ways of improving it and of adapting it to local conditions. 
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Information in Regard to Protein 


Protein is a term used for a substance contained in the wheat kernel and 
in flour which determines the water absorbing power of flour, the raising quali- 
ties of dough and the size of the loaf in bread. In flour it is called gluten 
and is familiar to every farm boy in the form of gum which he makes by 
chewing wheat. Bakers buy bread flour on the basis of the percentage of gluten 
it contains and require a flour containing about 114 per cent of this material 
for bread making purposes. For biscuits and pastry, a flour of lower gluten 
content may be used, while for crackers a low-gluten flour is desired. 

The protein content varies with different types of wheat. Durum wheats 
contain the most protein. Next in order comes Red Spring Wheat, Hard Red 
Winter Wheat and Soft Red Winter Wheat. Protein varies in quality and 
the kind of protein found in Durum wheats is not suitable for bread making 
purposes. 

The protein content of wheat varies also from year to year. In some 
seasons, aS in the 1927 crop, the average protein content of wheat is low and 
there is a shortage of wheat that will mill out into a high-gluten flour. Millers 
find it necessary under such circumstances to secure quantities of high-protein 
wheat for the purpose of blending with other wheat in order to produce the 
kind of flour desired by bakers. At such times they are willing to pay premiums 
above the grade price for wheat containing more than the average amount of 
protein. During the present crop year (1927) premiums of as much as 50c 
per bushel were paid for shipments of very high protein content. On the other 
hand, in the 1926 crop there was a fairly good supply of protein and millers 
had to secure only enough high protein wheat to blend with a comparatively 
small proportion of the crop that was below the average. Premiums for high- 
protein wheat were not large and at times no premium at all was paid. 

The protein content of wheat varies also as between different sections of 
the country, between communities, between farms tributary to the same shipping 
stations, and even between fields on the same farm and within fields. 

Investigators have found that these variations are due to differences in the 
temperature, in the amount and time of rainfall, in the richness of the soil, 
in the kind of crops previously grown on the land, in the variety of wheat, and 
due to disease, particularly black stem rust, and to the stage of maturity when 
wheat is harvested. 

At the present time no reliable method of quickly determining the protein 
content of wheat by physical examination is known. The percentage of protein 
is determined by a chemical test that is very technical. The operator of a 
country grain elevator has neither the equipment nor the training to make such 
tests and he has no accurate means of knowing how much protein a particular 
lot of wheat contains at the time it is received at the elevator. If he had such 
a method the problem of buying wheat on its protein content as well as on 
the grade basis would be much more simple. 

Furthermore, because of a limited number of bins, the elevator operator 
finds it necessary to mix the wheat from a number of growers and a delivery of 
low protein wheat may destroy the premium value of a lot of high protein wheat. 
For example a load of 12 per cent protein wheat, worth probably 10 cents 
premium per bushel, mixed with a load of wheat containing 10 per cent protein 
would result in two loads averaging 11 per cent which ordinarily would have 
no protein premium value on the market. If the elevator operator could make 
a fairly close estimate when he receives wheat, much of this difficulty could be 
avoided. 

Spring wheat, being ordinarily higher in protein content than winter wheat, 
is used for blending with such wheat. A big share of the South Dakota crop 
usually comes on the market soon after the winter wheat moves and before the 
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wheat from Montana and North Dakota reaches the market. At this time 
buyers do not have accurate knowledge of the amount of high protein milling 
wheat that will be available and may not pay as high premiums during the 
early part of the South Dakota crop movement as later in the year. Premiums 
have been much higher for protein since November of 1927 than they were 
before that time because the grain trade realized the shortage by that time. 
Farmers and grain buyers can well afford to get all the information available 
on the protein content of both the winter wheat crops and the North Dakota 
and Montana wheat crops as early in the season as possible. Such information 
will help guide farmers in their decisions whether to store their wheat on the 
farm or to sell it at threshing time. 

The heavy movement of grain through elevators at threshing time almost 
makes separate binning impossible during this period and may destroy premium 
values on large quantities of wheat. This is particularly the case where there 
is wide variation of protein within the community delivering at the station. 
Growers who have previously found out that they have high protein wheat 
may find it very profitable to unload their wheat on the farm in anticipation of 
an increase in the demand for protein and, also, in order that such wheat may 
be marketed at a time when the elevator manager can handle it to the best 
advantage. 

On the other hand, in years when there is a comparatively small carry- 
over of the old spring wheat crop, early deliveries of dry spring wheat usually 
sell to millers at a price close to that of old crop wheat. In the southern 
section of the state farmers often take advantage of this possibility and 
frequently sell their early threshed grain before heavy deliveries from other 
sections arrive. This practice is naturally more or less limited to the more 
southern section of the state. 

It will be seen that there are serious difficulties to be met by both growers 
and marketing agencies in applying a method by which a grower of high 
protein wheat may reap the full advantage of the market. Growers may 
often find it advisable to harmonize their deliveries with the elevator operators’ 
opportunity to handle such wheat to the best advantage. 


Buying Wheat on a Protein Basis 


Under this method of handling wheat, the elevator operator pays the 
grower on the basis of grades only when the wheat is delivered. At that time 
he takes a representative sample of the grower’s delivery, secures a protein test 
on it and pays the premium value after the report on the protein content is 
received. In order to operate under this plan it will be more necessary than 
before for the buyer to bin high protein wheat separately from wheat having 
no premium values. This phase of the plan is discussed farther on in the 
pamphlet. 


Basis of Buying 


When wheat is delivered to the elevator under this plan it is bought simply 
on the basis of grade, as is the practice now, except that premiums are not 
figured into the station price. Those are paid after the wheat is tested for 
protein content. In order for the elevator manager to do this he will need to 
base his prices on grade values or on his “card” price if such service is 
used. 

Many elevators now use the “‘ card” published by a price quotation service 
as a base for their buying prices. These “card” prices are based on the 
minimum station values for each grade quoted, with the handling and transport- 
ation costs already deducted. Heretofore, the “card” has shown some protein 
values. These were based upon the results of previous shipments from stations 
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for which it was issued. Arrangements are now being made to have the “ card” 
in the future quote minimum station values on grades only, or with both mini- 
mum grade and minimum protein premium values only. If premium values are 
included the amount is indicated. As a new and separate feature there will be 
added a quotation of the premium values for various percentages of protein 
above the minimum which is included in the grade quotations. These will prob- 
ably be the lower range of the premium values current for the date on which 
the “card” is issued. 

Because of possible loss through wrong binning, on account of fluctuations 
in premium values and, also, because of chances for error in testing, it will 
be impossible for elevators to reflect the entire premium values without taking 
unduly large risks. Until after some trial of this plan can be made it is 
suggested that the elevator reflect to the individual grower about 75 per cent of 
premiums current on the terminal market for the various percentages of protein 
above the non-premium qualities. 


Collecting a Representative Sample of the Grower’s Delivery 


In order to secure a representative sample of each grower’s wheat for 
testing purposes it is necessary to take a small sample out of each load delivered. 
The composite sample must be accurately representative of the grower’s delivery 
not only as to the quality of grain but also as to its moisture content. 


The elevator operator provides himself with air-tight containers for each 
of his patrons. These may be the common two quart frurtt jars or metal cans 
with air-tight covers. Each can or jar hag the patron’s name written on it. 
When a load of wheat is received at the elevator the operator takes a small 
handful or about four ounces out of each 50 bushel load. For large loads a 
proportionate amount is taken. Since protein tests are made on a dockage- 
free basis, the sample sent to the laboratory should be free from dockage and 
load samples can best be taken from the testing kettle. A sample taken with 
a wagon trier or Boerner sampler is more representative of the load than one 
taken from the top of the load and, also, better than one that is caught when 
the load is dumped. 

The sample from each load for the protein test is placed in the air-tight 
container as soon as it is taken in order that the loss of moisture may be pre- 
vented. It should be remembered that as the sample dries out the percentage 
of protein increases. Since the number of bushels is figured with the moisture 
content as it is when delivered, the protein content should also be determined 
on this basis. A sample of wheat standing over night exposed to the air may 
readily lose considerable moisture and the test received from the laboratory 
would then show a higher percentage of protein than actually was delivered. 


Thus, a sample of wheat containing 16 per cent moisture and testing 11.8 
per cent protein would show a protein test of 13.1 per cent with the moisture 
reduced to 7 per cent. With 13.5 per cent moisture the same sample would 
test 12.2 per cent protein. When protein premium values are 10 cents for each 
per cent above average, say 114 per cent, this difference in tests for the same 
wheat would amount to 13 cents per bushel in the first case and to 4 cents in 
the second example, even though the wheat in the elevator still contained prac- 
tically the original amount of moisture. 


When the grower is through delivering, the elevator takes the composite 
sample, mixes it thoroughly on a piece of canvas, divides it into small portions 
and puts some of it into an air-tight tin container for shipment to an official 
testing laboratory. 

Here again the same care to prevent loss of moisture is necessary as before. 
Metal cans that will hold 8 or 10 ounces with air-tight screw tops are recom- 
mended by operators of testing laboratories. This amount will be sufficient 
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for both protein and moisture tests. Such cans can be secured from supply 
houses in quantity for about 3 cents each. A like sample could be given to 
the grower in case he wishes to secure a test himself,, and a sample should be 
retained by the elevator for possible rechecks. 

The testing should be done by an official laboratory. The state of Min- 
nesota maintains protein testing laboratories at Minneapolis and Duluth which 
make official tests on all shipments of wheat sold through those markets. These 
laboratories make tests for anyone desiring them. ‘There are also private 
laboratories at these markets which may be used to secure rechecks if it is 
desired. 

The cost of such a test is 75 cents. Postage should not be over 10 cents 
from any point in the state. The total cost of a protein test including the cost 
for cans should not be over $1 per sample, which should be paid by the grower. 
The charge for moisture tests is 50 cents per sample, in addition, if they are 
desired. 

Testing laboratories can make the analysis and send reports out the same 
day the sample is received. From many shipping points in the wheat area of 
South Dakota the returns can be secured through the mail by the elevator 
operator on the second day after the sample is sent. Reports by wire could 
be had on the day after the sample is sent to Minneapolis at many places in 
the northern section of the state. 

After the report of the analysis is secured the purchaser of the wheat can 
complete settlement with the grower on the basis of the premium values for the 
day on which the wheat was received. For example, a grower’s delivery of 
1,000 bushels shows an average protein test of 12.5 per cent. Deliveries were 
made as follows: Four hundred bushels, say, December 10 when premiums for 
such wheat were 13 cents for each percentage over 11.5 per cent protein. Four 
hundred bushels were delivered on December 14 with premiums worth 10 cents 
per bushel for each percentage over 11.5 per cent and 200 bushels on Decem- 
ber 20 with premiums at 6 cents over 11.5 per cent for that day. He has 
received the grade value of his wheat at the time of delivery. 


The final settlement will work out as follows:— 


400 bushels 1% over 11.5% @ 13 cents = 
400 bushels 1% over 11.5% @ 10 cents = 40 
200 bushels 1% over 11.5% @ 6 cents = 


Tota re viet ee ay ee ee i SOL 


The $104 is the amount due to the grower for premiums on 1,000 bushels 
of wheat testing 12.5 per cent protein, delivered on three different days, with 
current protein premium values as indicated. 


Binning High-Protein Wheat Separately 


When operating under this plan it will be necessary for elevator managers 
to use the greatest possible care to avoid mixing high-protein wheat with 
wheat of low protein content. The opportunities for loss in this connection 
present the greatest difficulty in buying wheat on a protein basis. 

Premiums are not paid by millers for wheat of average protein content— 
neither is there a discount. During the 1927 crop marketing season these 
premiums have ordinarily commenced with protein content of over 11 per cent. 

As was mentioned before, an elevator operator, by mixing high-protein 
wheat with wheat carrying less than average protein, may lose the premium 
values on a considerable quantity of premium wheat. Since wheats of the higher 
protein ranges are relatively more valuable than the lower premium wheats, 
some loss may occur here also by mixing. This, however, is not nearly so 
important as mixing with non-premium lots. 
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If an elevator operator could determine the protein content at the time 
of delivery much of the difficulty could be overcome. Because this cannot yet 
be done accurately it is recommended that a portion of the premium values 
quoted on terminal markets be retained by the elevator to cover losses due to 
faulty binning. 

At least three bins should be retained for handling bread wheats under 
this method. Where grades or varieties need to be kept separate, especially 
when protein premiums are relatively low, more bins are necessary. One bin is 
used for off-grade and damaged lots; another bin is used for low protein wheat; 
a third is used for storing premium wheats; and if a fourth bin is available, 
it can be used for lots of wheat containing over 12.5 per cent of protein. 

Investigations carried on by J. H. Shallenberger and D. A. Coleman of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture, indicate 
that the per cent of dark, hard and vitreous kernels, the presence or absence of 
starchy kernels, together with the test weight, give usable indications of the 
protein content. Further investigations may deve op a method of estimating 
protein content by physical examination closely enough for binning purposes. 
Until some method is available by which the elevator operator may readily 
make these determinations at the time wheat is received, the field survey method 
is recommended. 

For the: purpose of securing information which will assist him in binning 
wheat of similar protein content together the manager makes a protein survey 
of his trade territory. This is done when the grain is ripe but before it is 
harvested. Representative samples are secured from each field by taking heads 
from various parts of the field. These are threshed and the grain is sent to a 
testing laboratory for protein and moisture tests. With the aid of Miscellaneous 
Circular 28, “Tables for Converting Crude Protein and Ash to a Uniform 
Moisture Base,” which may be secured from the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture upon request, these can readily be reduced to a uniform moisture base. 
Such a survey will be of great assistance to an elevator operator in deciding 
on which bin to use for a particular delivery. Information secured by this 
means may also help the individual grower in determining his marketing and 
storage operations, especially if information can be secured as to the protein 
situation in other sections of the United States wheat area. 


Premiums on Wheat Stored in the Elevator by the Grower 


It will be readily seen that the payment of premiums on stored wheat 
presents more problems than with wheat bought outright. Because of limited 
bin room it is necessary for elevators to ship to terminal markets much of the 
wheat received for storage during the season of heavy delivery. In such cases 
the elevator manager has the choice of storing the wheat at terminal elevators 
or he may sell it and buy contracts for future delivery. In the first case, where 
the wheat is stored in terminal elevators, it 1s redelivered on the basis of grade 
only, and any opportunity for premiums is lost unless special binning arrange- 
ments can be made. Under the second method, when the wheat is sold on the 
cash market, it frequently happens that at this season of the year premium 
values are low. Should premium values be high at the time the grower sells 
his storage ticket—later in the season—heavy losses would be incurred by the 
elevator if such premiums were paid tc the grower. There is at present no 
method by which premium values can be hedged. 

Farm storage of high protein wheat offers one solution for this problem. 
In ordinary years, as has been previously pointed out, South Dakota wheat 
marketed during the threshing season frequently comes to the market before 
premium values of protein are established and these may not be realized at 
such a time. Growers who wish to hold their wheat for future markets may 
be in better position to realize premium values if their high protein wheat is 
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delivered at times when the elevator is able to handle it most efficiently; that 
is, when premium values are established and when the elevator has bin-room 
and opportunity to handle wheat of similar values together. 


Steps In Marxeringc High Prorein WHEAT 


1. The elevator manager and the grower secure information on the pro- 
tein content of the wheat in the field when it is ripe but before it is harvested. 

2. When the wheat is delivered to the elevator a composite sample of each 
grower’s delivery, made up of small samples from each load, is secured and 
kept in an air-tight container. 

3. A portion of this sample is sent to an official testing laboratory in an 
air-tight can for a protein test. 

4. Deliveries of similar protein content are binned and marketed together. 


5. A first payment is made at the time of delivery on the bases of grade 
values. 


6. Final settlement is made for protein premiums after the report on pro- 
tein tests is secured, on the basis of 75 per cent of protein values at terminal 
markets at time of delivery. 


7. High protein wheat may often be advantageously stored on the farm 
because frequently protein values are not established during the early market- 
ing season. During the threshing season heavy deliveries of wheat make it 
extretely difficult for elevators to handle wheats with similar protein content 
ogether. 
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House oF CoMMONS, 


Wepnespay, May 1, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Kay, presiding. 


The CHairMAN: Gentlemen, we have this morning the Chairman of the 
Harbour Commissioners of Montreal, and certain of their officials, and I will 
ask Mr. Ferguson, the Assistant General Manager of the Government elevator, 
to take the stand. 


Hon. Mr. Matcotm: Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Ferguson gives his evi- 
dence, I would like to explain the memorandum which was submitted on April 
19. At the time of submitting the memorandum I was unable to procure the 
quantity of low grade Canadian grain which went out of Montreal on open 
certificate. I now have the figures before me for the use of the Committee 
so that we will be better able to understand the situation. The statement I 
now have shows that about twenty million bushels of grain were shipped on 
open certificate, of which 2,197,000, or about ten per cent, was of Canadian 
origin. 

The total shipment of oats on open certificate was about half a million 
bushels, the Canadian oats therein being about twenty-seven thousand bushels. 

The rye shipments on open certificate amount to ten million bushels, and 
the Canadian rye used therein to one million seven hundred thousand bushels. 

I would like to file this statement in the evidence as it is needed to complete 
the former statement. It shows that the amount of grain shipped out of the 
port of Montreal on open certificate includes not more than ten per cent of 
Canadian origin, and shows that this grain was of the lower grades. 

The CuatrMAN: The memorandum will be found on page 322 of our 
proceedings, and the supplementary statement now filed will be published in 
to-day’s proceedings. 

Mr. Malcolm also files a statement over the name of the Harbour Com- 
missioners’ Assistant General Manager. 


HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS OF MONTREAL 


CanaprIAn GRAIN USED For MIxInG witH AMERICAN GRAIN IN THE HARBOUR 
CoMMISSIONERS’ ELeEvATOR Durtna 1928 


ics Ge WieewAmben diumintieWheaticcien. + .-ooie area cea) sBue 331,304 
INGA Cae Ainber sDureime vy Medinet. 6 Stes k tnt Fk cayman 516,254 
Moueh Now2rCiws Amber Duyum Wheat... -s22V0AHY it Gaud $s 15,056 
one Nos CaWwe Amber DunumeoWiheatess.. <0 65 ci ee 891,777 
ioncheNo. 44C.VW.. Amber Durum Wiheatnl ects .97..).8 .Gyo 4,000 
Canadian Sample ee bees re ek ee ye 420,388 
Sample Wheat.. .. ee ee eee, fe fe 18,252 

EN Girall sume a Gate Hee cc wath; Aer yas temas yeas) copii oi =, 2,197,031 
Tough No. aca AEE. wee) wares WR a ylorun’€ 5,000 
Scalpings atest sy % Bienes in Gi Gee i ee rr 22,589 


ROU OMe fo ee. Se eee RN NE pl evitey 68 27,589 
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Tough No.2; CAWesRy es... bow 1s See BR Bae ee 179,385 


No. 3-GiW. Byeuw co oe eee ee ee 893,898 

Tough No:*3. C.Ws Rye®. 2ROR ee ee ee ce ee 281,407 

Canadian. Sample: Riyer tei? 4 Ree PR oe. Foe. | 369,719 

Totulg ie. AGE Oe ee 1,723,809 
Total: Wheat. (3.5 ia Bee Foes sBiny Palo 7033" 
VotalOats. 28 yar a ee eer 27,589 
NotalRyehs: WU ee 300, Saati 1,723,908 
«3,948,429 


Assistant General Manager. 
Monrreau, April 25, 1929. 


ALEXANDER FrrGuson called and sworn. 


The CHairMAN: Mr. Ferguson has a statement to make, and I would 
suggest that he be allowed to make his statement without interruption. Ques- 
tions can be asked afterwards. 

Some Honourable Mrmpers: Agreed. 

Witness: Mr. Chairman, the statement I have here is composed of a few 
notes I have made in connection with the mixing of Canadian and American 
grain at Montreal, in order to bring before the Committee the facts in connec- 
tion with what we are doing at Monreal. Our Chairman has advised me that 
there seems to be a misapprehension as to what is being done at Montreal, and 
that explains my presence here. 

In the first place, all Manitoba spring wheat is binned separately according 
to grade at Montreal’; there is no mixture of grades under any circumstances. 
All No. 1 Northern, No. 2 Northern, No. 3 Northern, No. 4, No. 5 and No. 6 
Manitoba wheat is shipped out of Montreal on Western certificates as received, 
no mixing of any kind being done. There is no reinspection of these grades, 
nor is any seaboard certificate ever issued against them. 

Comparatively small quantities of the following grades of Canadian grain 
are mixed with grain of United States origin in the Harbour Commissioners’ 
elevators, and this is done under the supervision of the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners’ inspectors, but only on delivery to ocean vessels. This grain is 
graded on delivery to the vessel by the Board of Grain Commissioners and 
shipped on the Board’s seaboard certificate. All the seaboard certificates are 
issued under the Board of Grain Commissioners. The Harbour Commissioners 
themselves have really nothing to do with the inspection, and have no juris- 
diction over it. 

The grades that are used for mixtures are these:— 

Durum Wheat—-No. 3 C.W. Amber Durum and lower grades, including 
Canadian Sample Durum. 

Oats—Tough No. 1 feed, oats scalpings. 

Rye—No. 2 C.W. and lower grades of rye. 

With reference to this No. 2 C.W. rye and lower grades of rye, the Honour- 
able Mr. Malcolm has just read a statement of the quantity used in Montreal 
in 1928. I have them here also. I might as well perhaps read the grades that 
were used during 1928 in mixtures. 


In wheat—No. 3 C.W. Amber Durum, 
No. 4 C.W. Amber Durum, 
Tough No. 2 C.W. Amber Durum Wheat, 
Tough No. 3 C.W. Amber Durum Wheat, 
Tough No. 4 C.W. Amber Durum Wheat, 
Canadian Sample Durum Wheat, 
Sample Wheat. 


[Mr. Alexander Ferguson.] 
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These were the only grades of wheat that were mixed in Montreal, and they 
were not shipped out of Montreal on seaboard inspection. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Give us the quantities? A. (Reads) :— 


NOMSRCAWNeAmber Murumry Wheaties hr. 708.0). 20W. Se) .aBu. 331,304 
NOMCOAN Almiber: Dumatm WWineabacft: tie ects aeceis -mraed om edie: 516,254 
Tough No. 2 C.W. Amber Durum Wine Tar ee ee 15,056 

MiguchyNoworCav. Amber Durum Wheat:. %.U04Y 27:15 280.8 891,777 
Tough No. 4 C.W. Amber Durum W Ren: htt Qasr. a 4,000 

Canadian Sample Dare yibeaty - Aah Ree ns ae oy 420,388 

Sample Wheat.. .. . SRR SOR OO POET PAE tes aS 18,252 

SROLA ACES tees Ae ee ME ee gy 2,197,031 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. When you say “mixed” there you mean a mixture of American wheat? 
=m. ‘Yes, exactly. (Reads) :— 


McuchieNos lsheedmOatsey neta Rec teers 4 ado coe cece ve Dle 5,000 
CoE SEO MUS Re eee ee eS 22,589 
Blea ONUSE eG eh ee Mo emer 27,589 
itoehweNoke2) CWeiiven aust: net ee 2. ee es ae er ~ 179,385 
INOkeo CAW:. Rye... : ee ee ee een ae 893,898 
Tough No. 3 C.W. Ryey.) © ai Ss Ati ener Serlt Que. are 281,407 
WANT OU Me SUMO MANERA sew kre ec 369,719 
PGC Ce cee ee a ae de. MET 23.809 
fine Nhebiend and 14 Gelert. Cay. .Bune,lgn0aleo. i 

Mota @atsiato <6 Siea0 Syeniiivas crora ood’ 27,589 

BOTA RAC ree he I a 23.809 

«3,948,429 


That comprises all the grain that was mixed in Montreal. 
By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Is this a case of Americans securing Canadian wheat and mixing it with 
American wheat, or of Canadians securing American wheat and mixing it with 
Canadian wheat; who is the owner of the wheat?—A. Usually an American, 
securing Canadian wheat to mix with American wheats. The respective quan- 
tities of Canadian wheat are much lower than the American. For instance, this 
three million nine hundred thousand odd bushels was mixed with over twenty- 
two million bushels of American grain that went out on open seaboard certificate. 


By Mr. McMillan: 
Q. When it is mixed, under what name does it go out?—A. It goes out 
under seaboard inspection grades. 
By Mr. Brown: 


Q. As American grade, or Canadian?—A. It does not go out as either. It 
goes out on the Board of Grain Commissioners’ certificate. It does not state 
whether it is Canadian or American grain. 


By Mr. Donneily: 


Q. Have you an inspector there to inspect it?—A. It is inspected. 

Q. Who is the inspector?—A. A Canadian government inspector, of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. 

Q. Have you a copy of the certificate that is used? 

The CHAIRMAN: That was filed at page 316 of our evidence. 


- [Mr. Alexander Ferguson.] 
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By Mr. Coote: 

Q. I wonder if you could complete your statement, Mr. Ferguson, by tell- 
ing us the grades these twenty million bushels went out under?—A. No, sir, I 
could not tell you that. In order to get this information I have given you now, 
we had to go through thousands of orders of last year’s business. The point I 
had in mind at the time was, to get the quantity of Canadian grain that was 
used. It took quite a long time to get that out. Mr. White, who is here and 
who handles this, can give you a better idea of these grades than I could 
give because he is representing the Corn Exchange, and can speak better of 
that than I could. That information could be obtained, of course, but it would 
take a long time, because we would have to go through all our orders of last 
year and pick out the quantities. 

Q. The only reason I ask is that I think the Committee has not an adequate 
idea of the mixing that is going on, unless we know the grades of this wheat 
that is going out?—A. These grades go out under the seaboard inspection; they 
are not western grades, they are all seaboard grades and do not conflict with 
and carry the same name as the western grades. There is no grain going out 
of Montreal under seaboard inspection carrying the same grade as there is at 
the head of the Lakes. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. For instance, rye that goes out as No. 2 C.W., what do you call that? 
Mr. Wicutr: I can answer that question. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon) : 


Q. I see on this eastern grain certificate, eastern grain division, it says “The 
Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada”; what has the Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners to do with that?—-A. That must mean the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. 

Q. It says the Board of Railway Commissioners?—-A. That should be the 
Board of Grain Commissioners. The Chief Inspector is here, and can answer 
that. That is his own certificate. 

The Cyaan: It is evidently a misprint. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. In the certificate you have given us, there is a great deal of tough wheat 
mentioned; tough wheat comes in very frequently?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is this the incentive that causes them to mix grain, the fact that a con- 
siderable quantity of Canadian grain is tough and the American is dry, and 
mixing them together gets it down to a correct percentage of moisture?—A. That 
may be in some cases, but I think the reasons bringing about this mixture vary, 
from time to time; I do not think they are always the same. The American 
grain that comes down, when it reaches Montreal varies in quality and some- 
times does not meet the requirements of the inspector at Montreal, and it has to 
have the addition of a better grade or a different type, or perhaps a cleaner 
grade to meet the inspection at Montreal. Usually these small quantities of 
Canadian grain are used for that purpose to meet the Montreal inspection. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Who gives you authority to issue these certificates?7—A. We do not issue 
them. 

Q. I do not see anything in the section of the Act that gives you authority 
to mix Canadian grain with American; can you tell me where you get that 
privilege?—A. There is nothing in that Act to prohibit it. 

Q. I understood you to say that no mixing whatever was done?—A. I said 
no mixing of Manitoba spring wheat from No. 1 Northern to No. 6 that the only 


[Mr. Alexander Ferguson.] 
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Canadian wheat which was mixed was from No. 1 C. W. Amber Durum down, 
and only in the Durum wheats. I think we have been accused at times of mixing 
Argentine wheat with Canadian wheat. We have also been accused of mixing 
the standard grades of grain there. I only want to make clear that that is abso- 
lutely false, and to tell you exactly what is mixed, that is, from No. 3 C.W. and 
the Durums the lower grades and tough. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Does it go out as American wheat or as Canadian wheat?—A. It goes 
out on open certificate. 

Q. So that the man in Europe, buying it on a Canadian certificate, would 
take it as Canadian wheat?—A. That I could not say. 

Q. Therefore the American by mixing two millions with twenty millions 
gets a Canadian certificate for their wheat as Canadian wheat?—A. He cer- 
tainly gets a Canadian certificate, just as a Canadian shipping through New 
York, if he got seaboard inspection, would get an American certificate. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. This certificate contains the following: “this grain is of United States 
production” ?—A. No sir. 
Q. Then this is not the certificate? 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Does this practice bring you in conflict with the American customs offi- 
cials because of Canadian grain going through in bond?—A. No. Canadian 
grain goes through in bond and is delivered direct to the boat, and this grain 
is put into the boat along with it. 

Q. The mixing is done after it leaves the elevator?—A. The mixing is done 
as it leaves the elevator. 

Q. Explain exactly where the mixing takes place?—A. It would be mixed 
on the belt that goes to the boat. 

Q. It comes together before it gets to the boat?—-A. It comes together in 
the galleries before it is actually delivered to the boat. 

Q. Does that not seem a violation of the Customs regulations? When is 
that grain considered out of bond? It should be on the shore surely before it is 
cut of bond?—A. I think it would require a Customs officer to answer that 
question. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Where is the physical inspection made when it is on the boat?—A. As 
it goes into the boat. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon) : 


Q. In order to clear up these inspection certificates, I wonder if we could 
find out what they really are. (Reads): 


“This is to certify that there has been inspected and put on board,” 
and so forth, and then at the bottom is this, “This grain is of United 
States production and is inspected to standard samples selected by the 
Grain Standards Board appointed by the Board of Grain Commissioners 
for Canada under the Canada Grain Act.” 


That is signed by the Inspector and the Chief Deputy Inspector. The next 1 
have before me states,— 


“This grain is inspected to standard samples selected by the Grain 
Standards Board for the Eastern Inspection Division appointed by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada under the Canada Grain Act.” 


{[Mr, Alexander Ferguson.] 
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Would you be good enough to explain what these two certificates are for, for 
what they are used, and the purpose of them?—A. A considerable quantity of 
United States grain comes through Montreal; some of it is shipped on United 
States Western certificates, without reinspection at Montreal, and some of it 
is shipped on Montreal seaboard inspection without the admixture of any Cana- 
dian grain. There may be a mixture of American grades, but without the addi- 
tion of any Canadian grain. Now, if the grain is shipped on Western inspec- 
tion, no certificate is issued at Montreal; the Western certificate carries it through. 
If it is shipped without the addition of any Canadian grain the form E.D.6, 
which states that this grain is of United States production is the certificate which 
is issued. If there is any mixture of Canadian grain in it, then the form E.D. 6A 
is used, which does not state the origin of the grain. 

Q. As I understand it, all grain that is produced in the United States and 
not mixed goes out on that first certificate?—A. Yes. 

Q. And all grain produced in the United States and mixed with a small 
proportion of Canadian grain goes out on certificate No. 2 that I have read?— 
A Ves: 

Q. And goes out as Canadian grain?—A. I could not say that. It says, 
“This grain is inspected to standard samples selected by the Grain Standards 
Board for the Eastern Inspection Division appointed by the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada under the Canada Grain Act.” 

Q. If you had a certificate like this, what would be your interpretation 
unless you knew exactly what was done?—A. I think the people buying that 
grain know better than I do, and have a pretty good idea from where it comes. 

Q. If I as a layman and not as a grain man read that certificate, would 
I judge that it was United States grain, or Canadian grain?—A. Not neces- 
sarily. 

Q. You would not know how to judge it?—A. I have two certificates, one 
oi which says that it is of United States origin, and the other does not state. 
If I knew the grain, I would know pretty well what part of the world it came 
from. The European buyer pretty generally understands where his grain is 
coming from. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do you issue a certificate of this character for No. 1, No. 2 and No. 3 
Northern?—A. We do not issues any certificates. I am speaking for the Har- 
bour Commissioners, who issue no certificates. 

Q. There is no mixing then in the grain from One to Three?—A. No, there 
is no certificate issued to my knowledge, for that part of it, for One, Two and 
Three Northern, or No. 4, No. 5 and No. 6 wheat, or for any grade which is used 
in shipping grain from Port Arthur or Fort William, so that it would be impos- 
sible to bring down No. 3 Northern to Montreal and ship it out as No. 2. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. Your practice is well understood by the European buyers?—A. Of course. 
The reason is that the European buyer is demanding seaboard inspection, and 
as a rule he understands what he is going to get. He understands the standards 
fixed by the Standards Board, and he wants that kind of grain. That is what 
he asks for, and that is what he should be given. That is what the demand is 
for. 

By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. Just why is this mixing done? Is it because the Canadian wants to get 
rid of his inferior wheat in the American, or is it because the American wants 
to raise his standard by having Canadian wheat mixed with his?—A. I think 


it is quite obvious. There is no forced sale as between American and Canadian 
{Mr. Alexander Ferguson.] 
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grain. The American wants to buy wheat and the Canadian wants to sell it. 
It helps to standardize at Montreal the grades that go out on seaboard inspection. 
As I said before, we are not experts in the handling of grain, but certain grades 
of American grain come down there, for what reason I do not know. Perhaps 
inspection at the head of the lakes in the United States is not altogether uniform. 
Sometimes the grain will pass seaboard inspection without any additions or with- 
out changes. Sometimes if that grain came to Montreal it would be dead 
unless something could be done to market it, or bring it up to seaboard grade. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. When this grain is in the hands of American exporters, they use our grain 
to bring theirs up to a uniform standard?—A. Or may be to bring it down, I 
do not know as to that. There is also the fact that these grades of Canadian 
grain of Durum wheat and other kinds of wheat pass, as I understand it, from 
the people who are in the grain trade, and that is the only way a good many 
of them can be sold. It provides a market for these off grades of Canadian 
grain, which could not find a market otherwise. 

Mr. Campsetu: The old argument in favour of mixing. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 

Q. The Board of Harbour Commissioners have nothing to do with it?—A. 
No. We ship out what we are ordered to ship out, absolutely, but there is this 
part of it, of course, that the mixing of grain is carried on in United States 
ports just as well as in Canadian ports. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Section 98, page 33, of the Canada Grain Act, says:— 

(1) Standard samples for grain of United States production may be 
established yearly by the grain standards board of any division or district, 
and shall be known as the standards for United States grain of that divis- 
ion or district. 

These shipments you speak of are sent out under these samples, the 
standards fixed by the Standards Board of the Eastern section. Section 98 
makes provision for standards for United States grain being fixed by the East- 
ern Standards Board?—A. Yes, under this United States inspection certificate. 
These grades are shipped, that is these grades are shipped under the Grain 
Commission’s certificate carrying United States origin. 

Q. This makes provision for shipping out United States Grain graded by 
Canadian inspectors; is there anything further? I do not know if there is any- 
thing there to make provision for shipping out mixed grain or any part of the 
Act which provides for shipping out mixed grain on Canadian certificate. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Mr. Chairman, as the witness is an employee of the 
Board of Harbour Commissioners at Montreal, his duty is not to grade grain 
or to have anything to do with grading. I understand we are to have as a wit- 
ness following this gentleman, an inspector whose business it is to grade; he 
will give us full information as to hew it is done. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. I would like to ask one question, if I may? Who supervises the binning? 
You have stated that the binning of One, Two and Three Northern and Four, 
Five and Six is done separately. The grains are kept intact and are shaped out 
on Fort William grade?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that the duty of your Board, or is there someone else; is that your 
responsibility ?—A. That is our responsibility, absolutely. 

Q. It is your duty to see that that grain comes in and goes out without 
being tampered with in the elevator?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. McMillan: 

Q. Insofar as the administration of the elevator by the Harbour Commis- 
sioners is concerned, you do absolutely no mixing of any kind in the house?— 
AEN o. Sin. 

Q. Not even of those low grades?—A. No. 

Q. You mix nothing in the house?—A. No. 

(). So far as the administration of the Montreal elevator by the Harbour 
Commissioners is concerned, you mix absolutely nothing?—A. No. 

@. The only mixing you are referring to here as Canadian low grade 
Durums is being done when it is being loaded from the elevator to the boat?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. But inside vour house there is no mixing done?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr oneroyt- 


(). The Board of Harbour Commissioners do not buy the grain, they do not 
own it at all?—A. No sir, they do not own any grain. 

Q. So it would be no advantage to mix it; you would not gain anything? 
It would make no difference?—A. Absolutely nothing, no. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. How are the spouts arranged; explain how the spouts are arranged? 
Show us exactly where these two grains come together?—-A. When the grain is 
weighed it goes through the scales and is put into the shipping bins. These 
shipping bins deliver on to belts which go direct to the boats, and the grain is 
run on to these belts in the mixture, one stream going to the boat. 

Q. In the mixture there is one stream going to the boat; that is on the belts 
but within the elevator?—-A. No, in the shipping bins. In the elevator it is 
separate. It goes on to the belt into the boat together. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. They are separate in the elevator. Really the shipping bin is a separate 
part of the elevator?—A. Yes, but they are not in there, they are in separate 
bins. The belt is passing to the shipping bins; a great many shipping bins can 
deliver to one belt, which goes direct to the boat, so that two shipping bins can 
deliver to the same belt. 

Q. It comes together within the shipping bins?—A. No sir, on the belt. 

Q. On the belt from the shipping bin?—A. Not in the shipping bin. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. The belt is in the elevator?—A. It is not in the house; it goes to the 
boat. 

Q. It is on the belt that goes to the boat?—A. It is on the belt that goes 
to the boat. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon) : 
Q. After the grain is mixed, it is never in the elevator together?—A. No 


sir. 
By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. There is another point I would like to bring out in regard to that second 
ticket you have there for mixing grain. Can you tell the Committee under 
what designation the grades are that are put on that ticket?—A. That is not 
a matter that I deal with. 

The CHatrmMAN: I would suggest again that Mr. Ferguson be allowed to 
finish his evidence, and have the questions asked later. 

Witness: I would like to answer fully the question that was asked a few 
minutes ago. I have made this note: all grain of United States origin shipped 
without seaboard inspection at Montreal goes under United States Western 
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certificate. All United States grain re-inspected at Montreal and shipped out 
without the addition of any Canadian grain goes out under the Board of Grain 
Commissioners seaboard inspection certificate which carries the statement that 
the grain is of U.S. origin. That is the first certificate that was mentioned a 
few minutes ago. All mixtures of Canadian and American grain leave Mont- 
real under seaboard inspection certificate, which is known as the open certifi- 
cate, which does not state the origin of the grain. My next point is: it is well 
known that mixing of Canadian grain with American grain takes place at the 
American Atlantic ports, and also Canadian grain is inspected at these ports; but 
the figures of the quantity are not available. The seaboard inspection certificates 
do not state the country of origin, except when it suits the exporter to have 
such information given. I am speaking of United States ports. The Canadian 
authorities have no jurisdiction over Canadian grain once it is in the United 
States. If it is prohibited at Montreal, American grain and Canadian grain will 
be shipped to the United States ports in greater quantities where mixing can be 
done to make seaboard grades without the control of any Canadian authority. 
At the same time, this mixing can be kept under perfect control by the Board 
of Grain Commissioners and by the Montreal Harbour Commissioners, both 
of which are government bodies and have only the interest of the producer at 
heart in seeing that everything is propertly done. 


By Mr. Donneily: 


Q. When you say that mixing is done in American ports, do you mean 
just the Durum wheats, or do you mean the hard red spring wheats as well?-— 
A. I could not tell you that—how much of that is done. I am told by people 
in the grain business that mixing is done and that Canadian grain is used. 

Q. Is the same amount of mixing done in St. John and Halifax in the same 
way as you do it in Montreal, or not?—A. Of course, St. John and Halifax ship 
very much smaller quantities of grain than we do. 

Q. Is it the Durum wheat?—A. Yes. 

By Mr. Millar: 

Q. In your opinion, Mr. Ferguson, if this practice were stopped, would it 
cause any change of routing of either American or Canadian grain?—A. I think 
it would. I think it would cause that grain to go through Buffalo to United 
States ports where the exporter who desires to do that could do it without inter- 
ference. That is, if it were prohibited at Montreal, the movement would simply 
take place exactly as is being done now through United States ports, except that 
no Canadian authority would be able to look after it and see that it was pro- 
perly done. I think that would be the reaction; and once the grain is bought it 
can be routed anywhere that the owner pleases. He can send it to any port 
that he pleases; and I think you would simply transfer from Montreal to New 
York and other United States ports what is being done at Montreal under very 
close supervision, and when you get it into United States ports you would not 
know anything about it, and you would not be able to say a word against it. 

Q. On the other hand, what would be the effect on that routing of Cana- 
dian grain in case it does not get proper or sufficient protection at Montreal? 
The effect is obvious, I guess; it would probably drive it to other ports, would 
it not?—A. I do not quite follow your question. 

Q. In case the shipper of Canadian grain became convinced that his grain 
was not being properly safeguarded at Montreal, would it not have a tendency 
to drive Canadian grain to, perhaps, Buffalo and to other American ports?—A. 
Certainly. 

By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. You say it would be mixed in New York and Buffalo, and ports there, 

but if it went out from there it would not receive the Canadian certificate?— 


A. It would receive an American seaboard certificate. 
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Q. It would receive the American seaboard certificate? That would be the 
chief difference. In this case he receives the Canadian seaboard certificate; 
and in the other case he receives the American seaboard certificate?—A. That 
is all. 

By Mr. Anderson: 

Q. Is Canadian grain routed by Buffalo necessarily sold to American buy- 
ers? Can a Canadian shipper send his grain through those ports?—A. Cer- 
tainly. 
@. Then he could prevent them from mixing it with American grain, could 
he not?—A. I presume so. I could not answer that question. 

Q. I would like to know who'is responsible for the mixing of American and 
Canadian wheat? After it is mixed, is it sold in England as Canadian or 
American grain?—A. If it is mixed in the United States ports? Is that what 
you mean? 

Q. If it is routed by Buffalo?—A. Buffalo and the United States seaboard 
ports? 
Q. Yes. Buffalo and Portland?—A. If it is subject to seaboard inspection, 
it will receive the United States seaboard certificate, which, I understand, does 
not state the country of origin. 

Q. Is it sold in Europe as American grain?—A. Naturally. That is, in the 
same way as the Canadian certificate may suggest that the grain is Canadian 
—only to that extent. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. But the certificate in no way designates where the grain is grown, either 
American or Canadian? It is a seaboard certificate out of the port of Montreal 
or a seaboard certificate for the ports of Portland or New York?—A. There 
are two certificates out of the port of Montreal; one states the United States 
origin and the other does not. 

Q. Of course that is when it is purely American grain?—A. Oh; when it 
is purely American grain. 

Q. But I am speaking of the mixing?—A. Of the mixing? Oh; yes. 


By Mr. Anderson: 

Q. It is possible in that way for the American grain man to take Canadian 
grain and mix it with the American grain and sell it in Europe in competition 
with the Canadian article; is that right—to improve that grade of grain?—A. 
You mean to do that through United States ports? 

Q. I am talking about exports from Buffalo and Portland and other Ameri- 
can ports?—A. Of course, all grain that is going to the European market is in 
competition with all other grain. 

Q. I understand; but what I want to get at is this, that Canadian grain 
shipped through American ports may be mixed with American grain; and is 
that grain sold in Europe in competition with Canadian grain?—A. Necessarily. 

Q. I understand it improves the American article by mixing it with hard 
Canadian wheat?—A. The reasons for the intricacies of the mixture are largely 
market conditions; but not being an expert in inspection, I could not say as to 


that. 
Q. That is a possibility, and is probably going on, is it not? 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. I think a wrong impression is being created by Mr. Anderson’s question 
and the answer. I think it is perfectly obvious that no American is going to buy 
Canadian grain and ship it out as American grain if, as I understand, he would 
have to pay a duty of 42 cents a bushel. He is not going to carry on any prac- 
tice like that. I think it is well known to most of the committee that Canadian 
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grain shipped through Buffalo and American Atlantic ports goes out under the 
Western Inspection certificate. 

Mr. Brown: I think that under any circumstances we should stick to our 
Canadian ports in this investigation. We are here to investigate mixing at 
Montreal. 

The Cuatrman: I think the members of the committee should try to 
confine their questions to subjects that the witness is familiar with. The witness 
is not familiar with procedure in American ports. 

Hon Mr. Maucoum: When you are through with the witness, I would like 
to ask the privilege of the committee to give a rough outline of this practice as 
it is understood by the department from the advice of our inspectors. This is 
contained in the memorandum, but it is quite apparent to me that all members 
of the committee have not read it. I have some questions I would like to ask, 
but I think time could be saved by a rough outiine being given of this practice, 
with the recommendation of the Inspection department for a change in the certi- 
ficate to which Dr. Donnelly referred. 

Mr. Brown: Let us confine ourselves to Canadian conditions, and not 
wander into the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN: Are there any other questions to be put to Mr. Ferguson, 
dealing with the situation at Montreal? 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. I have just one question. Where does this mixing take place; is in inside 
the elevator or outside? J understand Mr. Ferguson to say the mixing took 
place inside the elevator, and the inspection is from the spout as it goes out of 
the elevator?—A. The elevator building has a lot of shipping bins, and those 
bins deliver to the delivery system or conveyor system which goes direct to the 
boat. The grain is delivered to those shipping bins separately, and from those 
shipping bins it is delivered to a belt and is mixed on the belt which goes direct 
to the boat out of one spout. It does not go out of two spouts onto the boat. 
It is not in the elevator building; it is in the delivery system to the ocean boat. 
We, naturally, could not spout direct from out elevators to an ocean boat. 

Hon. Mr. Matcotm: It is not in the storage building. It is in the elevator 
building, but not in the storage portion, it is in the shipping portion. 

Witness: Yes; it is in the shipping portion. 


Witness retired. 


Hon. Mr. Mar.coum: Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen; when this recommen- 
dation which is shown in the last portion of the memorandum was submitted to 
me by the Inspection department, stating that a certificate should be provided 
in the Act to cover shipments composed of American and Canadian grain was 
submitted, I asked the Inspection department, to give me an outline of the 
practice that led up to this request being submitted. I submitted this memor- 
andum to the committee so that all the members might read it and thereby 
thoroughly understand what the practice: 

It is represented to the department by the Inspection department and by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners, that all western spring wheat is binned at the 
port of Montreal separately, and goes out under the inspection given at the head 
of the lakes, the Harbour Commissioners of Montreal doing no mixing of any 
kind of any grain. The situation does exist of certain low grade Durums, barley, 
oats and rye being bought at the head of the lakes by American buyers.—I am 
subject to correction in this statement, that there is no Canadian exporter, 
engaged in this practice at all. These low grades are said to be very difficult 
to market by themselves, and the Americans who buy these Canadian low grades 
to ship with American grain from the port of Montreal have asked the Inspec- 
tion department for the privilege of mixing a small quantity of certain Canadian 
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low grades with American Amber Durums, barley and oats under open certifi- 
cate. The practice is not in any way covered by the Canada Grain Act. The 
Canada Grain Act deals with the prohibition of mixing at the port of Montreal 
of Canadian grain, but there is no section to cover an admixture of Canadian and 
American grain, or of Canadian and Argentine grain, or of American and Argen- 
tine grain. As I understand it, the port of Montreal could receive a shipment 
of American grain and put it into a bin; they could receive a shipment of 
Russian grain and put it into a bin; and the owner of those two grains could do 
anything he liked with the grain irrespective of the Canada Grain Act. But 
in-as-much as part of this admixture is Canadian grain and part is American 
grain, the Inspection department suggest that the certificate should state that it 
is an admixture of the two. American grain inspected out of the port of Montreal 
is provided for by section 97. The certificate under which it is shipped states 
on the face of the certificate that it is American grain. Until a few years ago, 
when where there was a small admixture of low grade Canadian grain put into a 
shipment of American grain, this grain is practically all used in the macaroni 
trade on the continent, and it was well understood by the buyers where it came 
from. The shipment went out under a certificate which said it was American 
grain. The American inspectors objected to the port of Montreal issuing a certifi- 
cate stating that the shipment was American grain, because there was some Cana- 
dian low grade grain in it. The Inspection department and the Board of Grain 
Commissioners then issued the open certificate which is the same as the open 
certificate issued at the American ports, and which simply states that the grain 
is up to the American seaboard sample. But does not, in any way, state 
what the origin of the grain is. The Inspection department made a recommenda- 
tion that, in their opinion a certificate should be provided in the Act to cover 
these shipments. The reason the Inspection department gave was, that these 
low grade Amber Durums, cannot all find a market unless some are mixed 
with other grades of Amber Durums. The grain is in the possession of the 
American owners, with some U.S. grain in one bin and some Canadian grain 
in another bin, but they are all his. The Inspection department think it would 
be a loss to Canadian shippers and producers not to be given the advantage 
of this market. The American owner of the grain ships it to Montreal for two 
reasons, I am informed: he gets a cheaper freight rate to Montreal, in the first 
place, and, in the second place, he is able to pick up certain off-grade wheat 
there which he may mix with his own. Now, what the committee has to decide, - 
after hearing the evidence of the inspector is whether we should continue to 
take advantage of this market for our low grades,—take advantage of about 22 
million bushels of American grain going through the port of Montreal by the 
adding of 3 million bushels of Canadian grain, in the way that the Inspection 
department suggests, that is to provide a new certificate; or whether, in the 
opinion of the committee, it is a disadvantage to us to market these 3 million 
bushels of our grain in this way. The point should be decided by the committee 
after hearing the evidence of the Inspection department. The real point is, 
whether this business is an advantage to the Canadian producer and to the 
Canadian port of Montreal, or whether it is a disadvantage. Now, I think Mr. 
Coote made a mistake when he said that Dr. Anderson was not clear in his 
mind regarding the matter he was referring to. If an American owner, having 
purchased from the head of the lakes—either from the pool or from trade 
elevators—a certain quanity of No. 3 Amber Durum and wanted to make an 
admixture at a port in the U.S. with some Amber Two Durum, it would go 
through in bond to a house on the seaboard, at Boston, New York or Portland— 
it would go there in bond for shipment to Europe, and it could be mixed on to the 
boat in just exactly the same way that it is mixed in Montreal. If straight 
Canadian grain goes to Portland for export it goes out of Portland as Canadian 
grain, without payment of duty. If.straight American srain goes to Montreal, it 
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goes out of Montreal as straight American grain. That is all provided for in 
the Act. Section 97 makes provision for the shipment of American grain out of 
Montreal on a seaboard certificate. 


Norman WIGHT, called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would you tell the committee what your business is?—A. I am a grain 
broker in Montreal; and I have come here to represent the Montreal Corn 
Exchange Association. I was appointed to come here, I suppose, ‘feeling per- 
haps, as chairman of the Standards Board at Montreal, I would be the most 
useful person to send. I might say that I want to clearly state that in my 
opinion and in the opinion of the shippers at Montreal that they are not really 
contravening the Canada Grain Act. In Montreal we do not make any grades 
that you have in the west. The intention of the Canada Grain Act in that sec- 
tion that has been referred to, I submit, when it was placed there, was not to 
prevent mixing really at Montreal. That wasn’t the intention of the Act, if I 
recall it correctly, and I have been a long time in the business. The intention 
of that Act was that at Montreal we could not make 3 Northern a 2 Northern 
and call it Manitoba 2 Northern, or make 2 Northern a Number One. That was 
the intention of that Act; but it was not explained by Mr. Ferguson. No mix- 
ing at Montreal has ever been done of Northern spring wheat. That has never 
been done so far as I know; and, certainly not during my connection with the 
grain trade—some twenty years. I might say that a few years ago—not many 
years ago—we were losing all our barley to the United States, excepting per- 
haps No. 3 and some No. 4 rejected barley; and that harley all went to the 
United States and was graded there, with a little mixing, as a No. 4, 48 pounds, 
as malting barley. For, I think, about fifteen months we were frequently asked 
to make a grade of 48 pounds for malting barley in Montreal and we refused 
to do it, because the grade was so low it could not be called malting barley. It 
certainly was never intended for malting barley, and was only suitable largely 
for feed. We saw that all our barley was leaving us, and we then made a grade 
of 48 pounds, malting barley. That made it equal to the standard set for 48 
pounds for malting barley in the United States. It was made at that time 
almost entirely out of Canadian barley—Canadian, Canada Western barley. 
We kept, I suppose, about ninety per cent of the trade for 48 pound barley for 
Montreal. The Americans saw an easy opening and then they made a grade 
for No. 2 barley—the lowest grade of barley that was ever made in the United 
States for No. 2; and they made that, in my opinion, so that they could still 
use our Canada Western barley, rejected and feed barley. I am going to touch 
on that rejected grade later on. They have now got back to where they were 
previously, and have a 48 pound malting barley. They have captured the whole 
business, because we cannot make such a grade at Montreal, because in the 
Canada Grain Act there is the grade of Canada Western barley which I have 
never seen in the thirty years I have been in business at Montreal; and No. 2 
barley in the Eastern division, I haven’t seen very much of that; but still it is 
in the Canada Grain Act, and we cannot make a grade of No. 2 barley to com- 
pete with the United States and hold to our own barley. We did make a grade 
of No. 2 barley export. Now, I am going to show you what a little difference. in 
the name of something makes. We called ours No. 2 barley Export, Seaboard 
Inspection, of course, and we haven’t sold one bushel of that to my knowledge 
as No. 2 export barley. The word “ export” killed it. I am chairman of the 
Standards Board, and we made the standard value equal to the American standard 
of No. 2 barley. Now this barley business was the start of this open certificate. 
Previous to that we were doing a little mixing. 
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By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Please explain the effect of that word “export” a little more fully? 
Had it a detrimental effect?—-A. The only detrimental effect it had—it did not 
change the quality of the barley at all, but the buyer on the other side wanted 
a No. 2 barley. He wanted a ticket on the end of it. He was suspicious of it 
being called “export” barley. We were putting in some feed barley and 
rejected barley along with American barley the same as they were in the 
United States, and the Americans objected to us. They sent a deputation frem 
Washington. It was not because we were lowering the grade of the barley or 
making the barley any worse; but it was because they wanted to prevent us 
from shipping 48 pound malting barley from our Canadian ports and handling 
our own grain. Now, I think that will explain to you the way this open certifi- 
cate started. I will explain to you, perhaps, the system we have at Montreal. 
I am chairman of the Standards Board at Montreal—there are five of us, all 
qualified to make standards—all men of considerable experience in the grain 
trade. ‘These standards are made, and the Board of Grain Commissioners send 
part of these samples to all the buying centres in Europe and in the United 
Kingdom. They know the grade that they are going to get, and, believe me, 
you cannot fool the buyers on the other side. If you think we ever can, I know 
we cannot. They have gained that knowledge by experience. They know just 
what we are going to give them, and they do not expect anything better. They 
do not want to pay anything more for what they are getting. If the value is 
there, they are willing to buy it and they do buy it. I know how difficult it is 
to sell sample grain. Now, I know there are quite a few members here from 
the west, and I think, perhaps, I might give them a little of our difficulties in 
the east. You send a,sample of sample grain—and you have to do that before 
you can sell it—you have to spend the time and send a sample abroad before 
you can sell it. Nobody is going to ship that over without it being sold if he 
can help it. You send that sample abroad, and then you start cabling. The 
shipment is made at Montreal on a certain sample. Within five days you have 
to advise the shipper in England of that shipment being made on a certain date, 
naming the sample. Almost invariably that buyer on the other side, on a 
sample shipment without an inspection certificate, cables immediately and says, 
““T demand arbitration.” He has not seen the wheat; he does not know what it 
is like; but he has the right. to ask for arbitration, and he does. So that even 
on a sample shipment the price is really fixed when your wheat arrives, because 
the arbitrators may go against you, and if the market is down you may be sure 
that the buyer is going to put ev erything i in the way of the seller delivering that 
wheat. So that in the case of a lot of this grain that we mix at Montreal, it 
would be very difficult to find a market for it. You could not find a market for 


some of it. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. Do you mean it is of such bad quality you could not find a market for 
it?—A. For the reason I have explained. You cannot sell grain on sample unless 
the buyer has a sample of it, and you have to accumulate that grain so you can 
offer a sample of it before you can send it over. That grain is getting more 
costly all the time, and somebody must pay for it. It must be the producer, I 
think, because the buyer feels he has got to pay charges on that grain while he 
is accumulating enough to make an ocean shipment. I will touch on rye. Sup- 
pose 95 per cent of the rye that is sold abroad is sold as No. 2 rye, Western. It 
is a very old grade. It is called No. 2 Rye Western; really made before we had 
any rye in Canada, to speak of, anyway. We had a little in Ontario. 
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By Hon Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. I wonder if you will tell us what the difference is between No. 2 Western 
and No. 2?—A. Well, I am coming to that, sir, if you will permit me. No. 2 
Rye Western was a seaboard grade made in the United States primarily, and the 
reason it was called Western was that in the Eastern states rye carries garlic. 
In Pennsylvania, Ohio, and those states, a great deal of rye was at one time raised 
and shipped from those states; but the Western rye, of course, had no garlic. 
That is why they used the word Western. Now, No. 2 Rye Western is a grade 
that is wanted in Europe and also in the United Kingdom. They know the grade 
well, and they pay what they think it is worth. 


Q. It came to my attention from the importers in Hamburg that they liked 
our 2 C. W. Rye. They liked it so well because of its colour and large yield 
of flour that they were prepared to pay a good premium for it—2 C W. off the 
prairies. Now, the last few years they find that they cannot get it. The com- 
plaint is that when it gets as far as Montreal it disappears some way—it merges, 
or something else; it is not on the market any longer. What is your explanation 
of that? The impression we got from the evidence is that it is just the poor 
Canadian stuff that is mixed with some American stuff. Now, No. 2 C. W. is 
our best rye. Where does it disappear to? What advantage is it to the grower? 
What has happened to it?—-A. We do not get it. 


Q. Where does it go?—A. We do not mix it. We get some. It comes in 
and goes out at 2 C. W. rye. We do not mix 2 C. W. rye. We never have. 
We have mixed tough 2 C.W. rye, this is an entirely different thing. We have 
mixed 3 C.W. rye a little. We have used considerable tough 3 C.W. rye and also 
sample lots of rye which would otherwise, I want to say, Mr. Chairman, be 
absolutely a drug on the market unless mixing was done. If we do not do it at 
Montreal, of course it can be done in the States and we have no jurisdiction 
whatever in the States. Somebody asked if spring wheat was ever mixed in 
the States. I do not know what they do now; but I know they mixed an awful 
lot of it at one time. When it suits tnem on the inspection certificates to use 
the country of origin they do it; on the inspection certificates they put One 
Northern spring wheat, Manitoba origin. Sometimes if that is not strong 
enough they say, “Manitoba in bond,” I suppose with the intention of making 
it appear that the Customs had that under lock and key from the time it entered 
the country until it went out. I do not know. That is only my opinion. They 
certainly do use the word when it suits them and say that it is of Manitoba 
origin. I do not think at the present time there is a great deal of that done; but 
I have known Dark One Northern spring wheat—the inspection given was Dark 
One Northern spring wheat in an American port which did not have any One 
Northern, and consisted of 2 Northern, 3 Northern and 4 Northern, and it was 
called “Manitoba origin”—-perfectly correct too—but attached to the grade it 
was wrong. 


Hon. Mr. McDouea.p (Chairman, Montreal Harbour Board): I do not know 
whether Mr. Motherwell is satisfied with your answer as to what happens to 
that rye. He suggested that it had disappeared when it came to Montreal. 
Now, he would like to know, and I would like to know also, where it goes to. 


Witness: If 2 C.W. rye comes to Montreal, Mr. Motherwell, it goes out 
as 2 C.W. rye; but there is not a great deal of demand for it, nor is there a great 
deal of demand for 3 Canada Western rye. Now, the word ‘Western’ comes into 
the Western Inspection certificate, but it does not satisfy the buyer on the 
other side. He has been accustomed to getting that for a great many years, and 
that is the grade he wants. Then, another thing; he won’t pay the price. He 
wants a low grade of rye, and consequently, he buys 2 Rye Western. It is 
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inferior both to 2 Canada Western and 3 C.W. rye, 3 C.W. rye is better than 
the 2 Rye Western. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. What is rye Western, the seaboard grade?—A. Yes, the seaboard grade, 
both in United States and Canada. The toughs.that we use, it would be difficult 
to find a market for this grain unless we had some means of mixing them. Now, 
the toughs if put in with a drier wheat, of course, the drier wheat will carry the 
tough, the same as it does, as you know, everywhere, I expect. That is the only 
market that you can find, largely, for tough grain. We have had experience in 
shipping sometimes a lot of tough grain, but you cannot get the price for tough 
grain, or anywhere near the price of the straight grade. The buyer has to take 
a chance on that grain carrying to the other side in condition, and the conse- 
quence is that he will not pay the price for it that it would be possible to get a 
miller right here on this side to pay. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Could you give us any idea of the spread between straight and tough?— 
A. I don’t know. Of course, it varies. I really don’t know. I am not really in 
the export business. I act as agent for exporters. I do not want to talk on 
anything that I do not know something about. 

Q. I thought you were an exporter?—A. No, I am not an exporter. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Mr. Wight, would you tell the committee frankly what, in your opinion, 
is the grade of Canadian low grade wheat that is exported in relation to the 
American grade with which it is mixed? You suggested a moment ago that you 
might dispose of a tough with a drier American grain—A. Yes, 

Q. What I am anxious to find out for myself is this: By mixing at Montreal 
do we, as a general rule, up-grade American grain or do we down-grade it? In 
other words, is the American grain improved by the addition of Canadian grain 
or is the bargain made more profitable. There is an impression that at Montreal 
the practice has been to up-grade the American grade going out. The impression 
is that in Canada our grain is so much superior. Do you think that in any 
instances the American grain with which our grain is mixed is better than ours? 
Will you give us your view on that point?—A., I will say that as a general thing 
it improves the grade at the seaboard, but in many instances we can use sample 
grades that will grade it down. If you do not give the other side anything any 
better than we have to give them—that is if we make the grade equal to the 
standard that is set—if we give them something better at one time and some- 
thing poorer at another time they will be dissatisfied; they would always want 


the better. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: i 


Q. That does not answer Mr. Malcolm’s question. What he wants to know 
is whether the mixture of Canadian grain with American grain makes the 
American grain worse or better?—A. Sometimes both ways, sir. If the American 
is too high for our standard at Montreal we will do something to bring it down. 

Q. If you were contaminating their grain, they would have a right to kick 
about it?—A. No, Mr. Motherwell, they have no kick coming. Neither have we 
any kick with them. They have absolute power to do what they like in the 
United States with our grain. As a matter of fact, I know it goes cut—Canadian. 
grain goes out without any admixture of their grain. We are not so free as that. 
We are handicapped to some extent, because we know there is an objection to a. 


little 3 C. W. Amber being used. 
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By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. I think we should clear up these points one at a time. You say that 
Canadian grain goes out of United States ports on open certificate without any 
admixture?—A. Absolutely. The only grain I know of that has the country of 
origin is spring wheat—Manitoba spring wheat, and very recently they have 
made the practice of saying that certain barley is Canadian barley; but as a 
general thing when any mixing takes place in the United States there is no 
country of origin stated. They have never stated the country of origin except 
when they interfered with the Manitoba spring wheat, and then they want to 
say that it is Manitoba origin. 

Q. Mr. Wight, a few years ago this practice obtained, but the certificate 
which was given was the certificate provided under section 97 of the Canada 
Grain Act; is that so?—A. That is right. 

Q. That certificate said that this admixture was American grain?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am informed by the inspection department on inquiry as to the way the 
open certificate originated, that objection was taken by the United States 
Inspection department to calling it American grain?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why was that objection taken if American grain was being improved? 
I was informed that the objection was taken by the American Inspection depart- 
ment because, as a matter of fact, the grain of Canadian origin that was being 
used was all of these lower grades—toughs, damps, feeds and so forth?—A. No. 
I think the objection that the United States raised was largely, I think, in order 
to get the business that they had lost back. That is my opinion of why they 
objected to that certificate. They noticed that the grain was going from Montreal 
and from Canadian ports. 

Q. Then they objected to us using a certificate calling it American grain. 
That was before I had anything to do with the department, and I am anxious 
to know the cause?—A. Yes. 

Q. Because there was an admixture of Canadian grain—thinking that not 
having any open certificate here it would have to go by the United States?—A. 
That was the reason. 

Q. Following that the Inspection Department and the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners recommended the use of the same open certificate at Montreal as was 
provided at American ports?—A. Yes, exactly. 

Q. And since that time you have been shipping on an open certificate com- 
parable to the certificate they used?—A. Yes. 

Q. You are chairman of the Standards Board?—A. Yes. 


Q. When you set these outgoing standards for an open certificate at Mont- 
real, what system have you for-setting them? Do you set them on the American 
standards?—A. I may say we do not make one standard, one for the United 
States certificate and one for the open certificate; the standards are identical 
because the grade is the same. 

Q. In other words, the grain which goes out under an open certificate is the 
same grade and the same quality as the grain which goes out under the American 
certificate?—-A. Exactly the same; only one standard. 

Q. Now, do you set these standards for the grain that goes out under 
American certificates to conform with the American seaboard samples?—A. As 
near as possible, yes. I might say we do repeatedly try to get samples of the 
American standards but they have absolutely refused to send them to us. We 
do get them from shippers, but they are not actually the official sample. They 
refuse to give anything to guide us in that respect; but I think we are all on that 
Standards Board sufficiently qualified to know what standard should be made 
for the different grades. 
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Q. The American standards are set by whom?—A. They are set by a book 
of rules; but ever since that grain act of theirs has come into force they seemed 
to get away from it. 

Q. They have a Standards Board, have they?—A. No. They have no 
Standards Board. They have a State inspection there, and then they have what 
they call Federal Appeal. There is quite a difference between State inspection 
and Federal Appeal. If you wanted to buy grain on Federal Appeal, nine times 
out of ten they will not sell it to you. 

Q. Do you set your standards on Federal Appeal or on State inspection?— 
A. We do not set them on either. We set them as near as possible, we think, 
to the grade that it should be, and we apparently set them pretty correctly 
because, as everybody knows, we have been shipping many million of bushels. 

Q. Now, will you explain to the committee what grain goes out of the port 
of Montreal on the standards you set?—-A. You mean the name of our standards? 

Q. What is the justification for the Eastern Standards Board setting 
standards at all?—A. The idea, of course, that we have in our minds is to make 
standards that will compete with the United States standards. 

Q. If you were handling no American grain at all from the port of Mont- 
real would there be any justification for the Eastern standards?—A. No. 

Q. The standards are set then so that American grain may be handled 
through Canadian ports?—A. Exactly. 

Q. And given a certificate as provided under section 97?—A. Yes, exactly. 

Q. So there is only one set of standards, whether the grain is of American 
origin and going out under a set of standards which you claim are fairly com- 
parable to the American standards?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that grain which goes out under open certificate is made to live up 
to the same standard as the grain which goes out under the certificate, stating 
that the grain is of American origin?—A. Yes. 

Q. There are two certificates, but the two certificates are issued on the one 
standard; is that correct?—A. Exactly. 

Q. It is represented to me that there is about ten per cent of Canadian grain 
in the 22 million bushels which are shipped. I am trying to find out, Mr. Wight, 
whether the recommendation of the Inspection department to declare the origin 
of the grain is advisable. At the present time I have seen no evidence that the 
practice is a contravention of the Act. It is not covered in the Act in any way. 
Now, if there is but ten per cent of this Canadian grain—what would you con- 
sider was the average of the standard of the admixture. It is higher than the 
average of Canadian grains which are used in it, or is it lower?—A. It would be 
very difficult, Mr. Malcolm, to say that on account of the diversity of sample 
shipments that we get at Montreal. As I have explained, sometimes it is lower 
—it will bring down the grade of American grain, and at other times it will bring 
it up. In the majority of cases it will bring the American up to the standard 
we have fixed at Montreal. 

Q. In other words, you will say this, that the benefits to the American grain 
going through Montreal are just the same as the benefits to the Canadian grain 
going through Montreal.—A. I would think the benefits would be greater to the 
Canadian, for this reason that it is finding a market for something that it would 
be difficult to find a market for, except in that way. It would make the move- 
ment of this American grain and of our grades of grain such as we use for mixing 
down through the United States ports 

Q. Of course, Mr. Wight, we understand that point. I think the committee 
thoroughly understand that this practice will continue; that it cannot be stopped. 
If we refuse the request of our Inspection department to have the certificate state 
what it really is, and put a section in the Act prohibiting American and Can- 
adian grain from being mixed at Montreal—I think the committee understand 
that Montreal would lose a certain volume of business, and that the grain would 
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go to U.S. ports. What I am trying to get at is the benefit to the Canadian seller 
of this low grade grain. Certain representations have been made that a market 
can be found for this grain in some other way. Now, do you know of any other 
way in which a market can be found for our 3 C.W. tough, or rejected Amber 
or Durum?—A. No market whatever has developed for these grades so far. It 
is difficult to sell 3 C.W. Amber at the present time, although it is better than 
the 2 Amber Durum that they make at the seaboard. In the first place, it com- 
mands a higher price—3 C.W. Amber; and the reason, I believe, is that it is 
more valuable for mixing than it is to ship it as a grade across the Atlantic, and 
I think the producer is benefiting by the mixing that is being done at the sea- 
board of that grade and the lower grades. I could not think otherwise. The 
only complaints that are coming from the other side at the present time I am 
told are against 3 C.W. Amber wheat. The buyers on the other side have received 
it and they say that the quality is not there for the price. So, you see, they 
must be getting a better price on this side for it than the value they place on it 
as a trade grade on the other side; otherwise, complaints would not come in to 
that effect. 

Q. Mr. Wight, we have this recommendation from our Inspection depart- 
ment that instead of using the open certificate as is now done, we should use 
a certificate stating that the origin of the grain is American or Canadian. What 
would be the reaction of the American owner to these two shipments of grain, 
one American and one Canadian, in using that certificate? Do you think he 
would rather have that than the American open certificate?—A. No, he would 
not. 

Q. Do you think it would drive grain back to the United States ports?—A. 
Yes, 1t would cause confusion in the mind of the buyers on the other side. 

Q. The buyer on the other side has nothing on either of the certificates to 
indicate where the grain comes from, but he knows, in your opinion, where it 
come from?—A. He does not care, Mr. Malcolm, as long as he gets the quality. 

Q. There is nothing on the American open certificate to indicate origin?— 
A. Nothing. 

Q. There is nothing on the Canadian open certificate to indicate origin? 
—A. Nothing. 

Q. The figures show that ten per cent is Canadian and ninety per cent 
American. You say the buyer does not know anything about it and he does 
not care?—A. I do not know whether he knows anything about it or not. He 
does not care. 

Q. Practically all of these twenty millions of low grade Durum wheat 
are used in the macaroni industry of the continent; is that true?—A. Yes, easily 
that. Ninety or ninety-five per cent is used in Italy and Greece, and to a 
certain extent in Switzerland. Also it goes into Holland and Antwerp. 

Q. Can you explain to the committee why, under the open certificate, so 
little barley went out in the last year?—A. The reason for that is that we could 
not give seaboard inspection for barley—for No. 2 barley. 

Q. Where did the Canadian low grade barley go through?—A. All through 
Buffalo and the American ports—practically all. We shipped very little re- 
jected or feed barley. 

Q. You made some reference to the grades of barley. As a grain man, 
what would you suggest should be done to improve the marketing of our barley? 
Should our grades be altered?—A. Yes. For a good many years I have felt 
very keenly on this inspection of barley in the west. Our 3 C.W. barley is a 
high class barley, and yet it is dubbed No. 3. Now, our 3 C.W., as compared 
with 2 barley in the United States could easily be made No. 1 barley; and your 
No. 2—if you have such a thing as No. 2—I have never seen it—I would call 


it Extra No. 1; and I would call No. 4 No. 3 barley and I would cut out the 
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word “rejected” altogether. Rejected does not belong to any grade. I have 
always hesitated, and the people in the east have always hesitated to ask for 
any change of any grade for the simple reason that we felt that we would not 
get any attention. In the east we had no intention whatever, and we haven't, 
of causing any injury to the west. 

Q. I am very glad to have that opinion from you, because we have at 
sresent before us suggested changes for the grading of barley. If you were 
a member of the Western Standards board you would revise the barley 
schedule?—A. I would revise the Canada Grain Act, I would raise them up. 

Q. Now, at the present time you say that owing to the grading of our barley 
it is going through American ports. In your opinion, would barley move more 
freely through Canadian ports if the grades were raised?—A. We would get 
away from the word “rejected” in the first place. Now, this rejected barley 
shat comes from the west is rejected on account of wild oats. It is sound barley. 
I think Mr. Fraser will bear me out in that. It is sound barley, and should not 
be called rejected on that account. If they paid somebody to take the wild 
oats out of it the barley would easily grade No. 4 and possibly, some of it, No. 
3. Now, I would raise the grades of barley. You do not want to go any higher 
to make the 3 a No. 2, the 4 a No. 3; and I would have a grade of barley, 
perhaps a little higher than rejected, called No. 4. I would not call any grain 
rejected when it is sound grain. In the Eastern division we use the word 
“rejected” on grain that is out of condition, that has some dockage or is dirty 
so that it will not grade even Four. That is what we call rejected grain. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Would you have any objection to putting the word “ dockage” there 
for wild oats instead of “ rejected ”?—A. Yes, I would; because they want barley, 
always as a rule, to a grade, and if you give them something with more wild 
oats than it should have they will object to it. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. I think the Committee might, at a later date, when we are dealing with 
the question of defining grades wish to have you back to advise them. In the 
meantime this one subject which we have before us I think should be adhered 
to. I want to follow up my question as to what in your opinion would be the 
result if you should discontinue the use of the open certificate and adopt a 
certificate which stated clearly that the grain was of American and Canadian 
origin. The Inspection Department represent to me that they are acting outside 
of the Canada Grain Act altogether, and that the fact that this composite grain 
goes out of Montreal will always be the cause of certain criticism of mixing in 
Montreal. The practice, they contend, is an advantageous practice; not covered 
by the Act; that it is not in contravention to anything in the Act. It is a prac- 
tice that has grown up to meet the competition of American ports. I presume 
you think that is so?—A. Yes. 

Q. Well, I asked the question why could it not be covered in the Act; and the 
Inspection Department said that to bring it within the Act, so that there could 
be no suspicion on the port of Montreal at all, they would recommend that the 
certificate state on its face that the shipment was composed of American and 
Canadian grain. Now, in your opinion, what would be the result?—A. There 
would not be any advantage in it. 

Q. Would there be any disadvantage in it?—A. I think there would. 

Q. You believe that an open certificate as is now used is better than a cer- 
tificate stating on its face that the shipment contains American and Canadian 
grain?—A. Yes. For the simple reason that at the American ports they are 
using an open certificate without stating the country of origin. If we ship out 
ef Canada and we mention that there is American and Canadian grain, the 
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buyer on the other side is going to get one certificate at one time and another 
at another time, and I think it ought to be one certificate only without stating 
the country of origin. Apparently, on the other side, they do not care whether 
it is Canadian or American, because they buy on both certificates. 


By Mr. Cote: 


_ . Why would it hurt us if we put that on?—A. For the reason that it 
would cause confusion to the buyers. Now don’t run away with the idea that 
the man on the other side buys Canadian grain and makes flour out of absolutely 
Canadian grain, because he does not do it. He is the greatest blender in the 
world; and you can’t touch him on this side. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. The Harbour Commissioners of Montreal do not want to be under the 
stigma of violating the Canada Grain Act. There should be no accusation of 
that kind, because in no way are they violating it. There were, however, about 
three million bushels of Canadian low grades mixed with American grades?— 
A. Close to four millions. 

Q. So that the total of low grades blended with American grain in Mont- 
real is relatively small?—-A. Very small. 

Q. Now the Inspection department say that if covered by a section of the 
Act there can then be no more discussion on that point. They would rather have 
it stated in the Act. Now, what I am anxious to know from you as a broker— 
as chairman of the Standards board,—would it be a disadvantage or would it be 
an advantage?—-A. Well, I consider any market you can find for grain, it is 
an advantage—must be an advantage. My own opinion is, and I think perhaps 
you might say that we can forbid the mixing at Montreal in spring wheat—I 
have my own opinion about that too. 


By Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. May I ask this: There are certain practices at Montreal that are not 
prohibited by the Act. It is claimed to be to the advantage of the producer as 
you have described. You do not like to be under a stigma, as Mr. Malcolm 
has indicated in doing anything illegal. Now, you are recommending that this 
mixing practice be legalized?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Then you say: come to the head of the lakes. It was first practised 
for twelve years and then legalized?—-A. May I answer Mr. Malcolm first. In 
regard to amending the Act, I would have a clause put in there forbidding 
us from making any grade at the seaboard that exists at Fort William or west, 
and exclude, if you will, the Manitoba spring wheats. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. I understood you to say that on the whole the Canadian wheat going 
into mixing was better than the American wheat going into mixing. Of the 
two, the American wheat going into mixing and the Canadian wheat going into 
mixing, you said that sometimes it is better than the American grain and some- 
tumes worse, but on the whole you thought the Canadian wheat going into mixing 
was a little better than the American wheat?—A. That mixing with American— 
the American wheat i is not all of one grade. We get sample orades there as well 
as in Canada. In mixing, sometimes the American grain that the exporter has 
on hand may be a little above our standard and we may use some Canadian 
grain to mix with it of a lower quality, or we may use some American grain to 
mix with it. 

Q. I understood you to say that on the whole the Canadian grain was 

_better?—A. Yes, I think it is. 

Q. If you are making a mixture and you are putting better Canadian wheat 

into that mixture than American grain, why can you not find a market for that 
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good Canadian wheat, if it is better stuff?—A. In regard to 3 C.W. Amber, I 
think the producer gets more money for it on account of the mixing than if it 
was not mixed. In regard to the samples, it is difficult to find a market for them, 
and the sample shipments that go forward may be made up of a lot—a mixture 
of a lot of grades would be a drug on the market. There is nothing to them. 
We could not find a market readily for that stuff. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. I know there is a lot of confusion. There is certainly in my mind in 
regard to the higher grade Durums. I may be wrong in this, but it seems to me 
that testimony was given in the early stage of this Committee that the high 
grade Durums from the west were mixed with low grade Durums from the United 
States, and shipped out to the detriment of the Canadian standards. Now, so 
far, you have said nothing of grades higher than 3 C.W. Are there any of the 
higher grade Durums that go out under the standards that you have set at Mont- 
real?—A. No, none at all. 

Q. We are clear on this point that the higher grade Durums are not mixed 
to their detriment at the port of Montreal?—A. No, they are not. We have 
used some tough 2 C.W. Amber, but not the straight grade. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. Were those high grade Durums mixed at any time during the last two or 
three years?—A. Never, sir. 


By Mr. Ross: 

Q. In the case of your high grade Durums, don’t you think that the Cana- 
dian Durum that goes down is cleaner than the American Durum from Duluth. 
There is one reason?--A. That is one reason. Of course, the inspector takes all 
this into his consideration—cleanness of the grain, the quality of the grain, the 
percentage of Amber wheat—that is what guides you in inspecting at Montreal. 

Q. By mixing you Canadian Durum which is considerably cleaner than the 
American Durum as it leaves the lake head you are getting a better sample of 
the whole going out, and you get your grade by the inspector a little better by 
the introduction of a certain amount of Canadian 3 C.W. into it?—A. Some- 
times, yes. The grade that we mostly use at Montreal of American Durum is 
No. 2 Durum, inspected in Duluth—inspected there as No. 2. The great bulk 
of the grain used at Montreal is No. 2 Duluth Durum. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 

Q. Will you admit this to the committee, that the most of the American 
Durum is No. 2, and the most of the Canadian Durum that goes in is No. 3 
and lower; that there are two distinct advantages to the American shipper. 
One is what Mr. Ross has referred to—grade 3 Canadian Durum may be 
cleaner—and Canadian Durum which is tough can be mixed in dry No. 2 Ameri- 
can without lowering the price for the mixture. Is that really not the reason for 
the mixing of Canadian tough with the American dry?—A. He finds a sale for it. 
You must remember—must take into consideration that there is a great deal of 
competition in the business, and all the exporters are on the same footing, so 
there is no extravagant profit made on it. I don’t think—I am pretty sure if 
there was an extravagant profit in the export grain business we would be flooded 
with exporters. I do not think we have as many exporters as we had thirty 


years ago. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 
Q. Following Mr. Malcolm’s question as to making a new certificate which 
would state the exact origin of the grain, you said that would not be quite so 
good?—A. No. 
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Q. What is the disadvantage in stating the fact in the certificate?—A. For 
the reason I have already stated. If you were a buyer on the other side, and you 
were not on this side at all you do not know anything about this side, but you 
do know you have bought No. 2 Amber Durum wheat, and you get one certi- 
ficate from the same seller—one with one thing on it and one with another. He 
is quite satified to take the Canadian Inspection certificate, and he is quite 
satisfied to take the American certificate, because one is shipped from the Cana- 
dian port and the other is shipped from the American port; but don’t confuse 
them further by stating anything on the certificate and making him wonder how 
much Canadian he is getting in it and how much American. 

Q. Is it your opinion that these two samples going out from the Canadian 
port and the American port are equal in value?—A. No. I think we are per- 
haps a little shade lower than the American. I do not think that ought to be 
given out to the newspapers really because | think we inspect on different 
grades. In the United States they have got to state first of all the number of 
pounds, the minimum weight per bushel. They have to give the percentage of 
damaged kernels. They have got to give the amount of foreign material, and 
so on. That all goes on the certificate, and wheat weighing 62 pounds to the 
bushel could not have one more damaged kernel in it, although everybody would 
- want 62 pound wheat in preference to 58. 

Q. You say you cannot fool the European buyer?—A. No. 

Q. Still you say our sample is a little inferior to the American sample?—A. 
Yes. He pays less for it. He is getting what he is paying for. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. You stated a few moments ago that the American ports took the trade 
away from you and you took it back from them and they took it away from you 
again. Was the reason for that, first of all, that the American lowered his 
standard a little and got the grain through his ports; then you lowered yours 
and got it through yours; and then he lowered it again and got it through his? 
—A. No. We lost it all in the first place because we had not the grade of 48 
pound malting barley. 

Q. It was a lower grade?—A. We had not the grade at all. 

Q. Not low enough?—A. No. We did not have a grade 48 pounds for 
malting barley. The buyers evidently, on the other side, wanted 48 pound malt- 
ing barley, and we could not sell it to them. We had not such a grade, and we 
did not make the grade for about fifteen months afterwards. 

Q. You made it?—A. Eventually we made it. 

Q. And got the trade?—A. And got the trade. 

Q. You lost it agam?—A. Yes, because they made a grade on No. 2 barley 
which we were not permitted to make. 

Hon. Mr. McDoveatp: I was going to outline my conception of the duties 
of the Harbour Commission of Montreal. We are there to provide facilities for 
the handling of the Canadian crop. We are there to serve the western people 
as well as the eastern people. We have no jurisdiction over the sales of western 
wheat. We have nothing to do with the inspection of the wheat; but we are 
there to see that we handle the crop—I am confining myself to wheat now— 
at the minimum of cost, and by doing that we feel that we are making it 
possible for the Canadian crop to be marketed in the markets of the world. 

Now, there is a reason why we are so keen about getting this American 
movement through Montreal. You will readily understand that our fixed 
charges are the same whether we handle one hundred million bushels of grain or 
two hundred million bushels of grain, and we are there to get business and to 
lower the cost of operation. I think that is what we all have in mind; and I know 
that the Commissioners and the staff on the harbour have nothing in mind but 
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to serve the people of the west as well as the people of the east. We are there 
to take suggestions from all interested parties, and to carry out, as far as we can, 
the wishes of the people we serve. There is nothing we have to hide. We are 
there acting in the best interest of all. We are trying to carry on business in a 
business-like way; and we are ready at all times to have any kind of an investi- 
gation or to produce any documents or any figures of anything we have. 

On Saturday, I understand, some of the western members are coming to 
Montreal, and I would like to suggest to the chairman and the members of this 
committee that as many as can should come to Montreal and have lunch with the 
Harbour Commissioners in the harbour and Jet us take you around and show you 
just what, we are doing. I know some of you have been there before; but the 
business has grown so tremendously in the last few years and the facilities 
provided have grown so rapidly, that I think in the lapse of three or four years 
no one has any conception of what we have been doing there. In a word I 
might say that we have spent, in seven years, nearly 23 million dollars in provid- 
ing elevators, docks, sheds and so on, while for a period of ninety years before 
that they had spent 30 million dollars. Now, that is largely for the benefit 
of western farmers, because most of that money has been spent on elevators 
and dredging to bring the large boats up to Montreal. 

I would like very much, then, if the members of this committee would come 
to Montreal and let us show you around the elevators, and what the practice is. I 
think then you will understand some of the questions that are being asked here. 
You will understand them much better when you are there to see for your- 
selves. I leave that to you, Mr. Chairman, and will be delighted if you can get 
as many as possible to come down. 


Witness retired. 
The committee adjourned to meet at 4 p.m. this day. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 4 p.m., Mr. Kay in the chair, 


The CuarrMan: Gentlemen, Mr. Wight would like to make a statement 
again, and he tells me that he finds it very hard to make a statement if he is 
continually interrupted and thrown off the thread of his discourse. I would ask 
the members to allow the witnesses to finish their statements, and keep the 
questions until the end of the witness’ statement. 


Mr. Brown: And the first man who interferes we will throw him out. 


Mr. N. Wieut recalled. 


Witness: I was asked the question this morning, and I do not think I 
answered it; What grades we make at the seaboard. We make Two Amber 
Durum Wheat, rather Two Rye Western, and that is about all we do at the 
present time. We have a grade of No. 2 Barley Export, but we do not get any 
of our western barley to make that grade. I do not know that Mr. Kay led you 
to believe that I had a lot to say, I have not anything more really to say this 
afternoon. I would like to go home. If there is any question you would like to 
put to me, to clear up anything I said this morning, I would be glad to answer 
it. 

I can assure you that we do not do anything at Montreal that is detri- 
mental to the Western producer. We have no such intention at all. We have 
never had any intention of doing that at all, and I do not know that we do in 
any way hurt the producer. I am sure we do not. I am sure that we make a 
market for grain that it would be very difficult to find a market for. The fact 
is that exporters who do not handle what we call macaroni wheat frequently 
have Western Amber Wheat to sell, and they sell it as No. 3 C. W. Amber— 
they sell it on this side. Now, nobody would sell wheat in the lowest market; 
it is unreasonable to think that anybody would sell No. 3 C. W. Amber at less 
money than they could sell it for on the other side. I know of exporters in the 
export business who do not do this mixing at the seaboard, and they sell their 
No. 3 C. W. Amber on this side; they do not sell it on the other side, because they 
cannot find a sufficient market for it, and they prefer to sell it for mixing rather 
than on a straight grade. That is my opinion, and I am pretty sure I am right 
on it. I want it clearly understood that we do not do anything that we consider 
would be detrimental to the producer. We are all good Canadians, and we know 
that if the Canadian producer gets a low price for his grain the country is going 
to suffer for it. That may be bringing a little sentiment into this gathering, 
nevertheless it is a fact, and so far as the exporter is concerned, it does not 
matter to him whether wheat in store at Fort William is $1 per bushel or $1.50 
per bushel. If it is $1.50, that is the market value, and there is so much com- 
petition in the export business that he does not make any more money on dollar 
wheat than he does on the dollar fifty wheat. I think that should be generally 
known to the Westerner because the exporter has no interest whatever in putting 
down the price of wheat; in fact when wheat is high he can do business in an 
easier way than when it is low, because when the price is low it shows that the 
demand is poor, that they have not got the demand for it. 

The price is of wheat of course on supply and demand, the same as on every- 
thing else. Now, in England, and on the Continent as well, very little Manitoba 
wheat is ground by itself, very little of it; it is blended in the mills there along 
with Argentine wheat, American wheat, Australian wheat, and Indian wheat. 
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They will grind at one time as many as fifteen to twenty grades of wheat in their 
mill, grinding the same day, and when Canadian wheat is out of line in value 
with something else the miller on the other side decreases the quantity of Mani- 
toba wheat he is putting into his flour and increases something else. He is 
making a good flour all the time, and that is what he was doing. 

With these few remarks, if you will allow me, I will sit down. I do not 
know that I have really anything more to say to you. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. Do you think this habit is likely to grow on you; it does not seem to be 
serious, the amount of mixing that is done, but when it is done the tendency 
is to develop it along some other lines. I was wondering if there was any danger 
of that in Montreal, because we have had a very vivid experience of it else- 
where?—A. That has been going on for I do not know how many years, per- 
haps three or four years. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Longer than that, but I think three or four years on the open certificate. 
—A. Last year I do not think we used any Three C. W. Amber Wheat in mixing 
at Montreal, and previous to last year I do not think we did. The reason we 
were sort of compelled to put No. 3 C. W. Amber Durum and make No. 3 
Amber Durum was that there was no toughs of the grade in the 1928 crop. 

Q. In the 1927 crop you used Tough?—A. In the 1927 crop and in the 
1926 crop as well. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Can you tell us what would be the difference between 2 C. W. Amber 

Durum and No. 2 Amber Durum so far as the reputation of the wheat is con- 
cerned?—A. No. 2 C. W. Amber Durum of course is a higher grade, quite a 
higher grade and it commands of course a much higher price. 
: Q. Would it not seem to be a little bit misleading, to have a No. 2 C. W. 
Amber Durum and then No. 2 Amber Durum which is not nearly its equal in 
quality?—-A. No. The buyer on the other side is quite aware of the difference. 
He is aware of this, that the Board of Grain Commissioners as you know send 
the standard samples over to the other side as soon as they can be made. Then 
they also set the standard of the Two Amber Durum we make at Montreal. 
The buyers see the difference. There is no deception as between the Two C. W. 
Amber Durum and the Two A. D. There is no confusion either, because in the 
first place the buyer on the other side has been accustomed for years to get- 
ting No. 2 Amber Durum wheat. 

Q. Just how many years, can you tell us, have you been making these two 
Amber Durums?—A. At the time it first came to my notice it was being shipped 
as No. 1 Macaroni wheat and No. 2 Macaroni wheat because those were the 
grades they had in the United States at the seaboard. They afterwards changed 
that and called it Durum Wheat, and they continued shipping afterwards as 
No. 2 and No. 2 Mixed Durum, and No. 2 Red Durum. 

Q. Your Standards board are making the standard for No. 2 Amber Durum, 
are they?—A. We make Two Amber Durum, Two Mixed Durum and Two Red 
Durum. 

Q. I was wondering how many years you have been making up these 
standards?—A. I would not like to state, but possibly we made the change about 
the time the Americans made theirs. 

Q. How long have you been on the Standards Board, Mr. Wight?—A. Not 
over three years there, perhaps four years. 

Q. Then it was previous to your term of office on the Board that they used 
the Durum Macaroni Wheat?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Brown: 

Q. I am going to read a paragraph from a statement made by a former 
witness. I may say I do this in order that we may get a clear idea as to the 
exact situation in regard to mixing Durum wheat. I mentioned this morning 
that an earlier statement had been made which would seem to indicate that our 
higher grade Durums were mixed, to the detriment of others. Now, this is the 
statement, which I perhaps may disinterpret. It was made by the President 
of the Manitoba Wheat Pool: 


The mixing of our Durum is very important. The pool has been 
developing a market in Europe for these grains, under their Canadian 
name, that is. we have been developing a market for Canadian Durums 
which are very much superior to the Durums grown in the United States. 
I am informed that at one time the United States Government brought 
from Russia some thirty different varieties of Durum, some of them of 
very low value for making macaroni—that is a particular use of Durum 
—and these grains were put out to the farmers before they were properly 
tried out, with the result that the United States farmers have been grow- 
ing a mixture of Durums of low value as compared with Canadian 
Durums. On account of the small volume of Durums in our West, they 
were using this Canadian Durum to build up the quality of this American 
Durum, Now, we have Durum coming forward in such volume that it 
equals about one-half the wheat handled by the Manitoba pool, a late 
yet fair Durum wheat. It is important that we market that grain by 
itself without having it mixed with American grain, so it is a very serious 
matter to the producers of Durum wheat, the same as to the producers 
of barley. 


I may put a wrong interpretation on that, but the impression made upon 
my mind was that our higher grades were being mixed with low grade American 
Durums and were put on the market under the grades given in the Canada 
Grain Act as One C. W. and Two C. W. Durum. Now, I may have been wrong 
in getting that impression from Mr. Burnell’s remarks, but I would like you to 
again state what you know in regard to that situation, in any degree. Are our 
higher grade Durums being mixed with lower grade Durums and being put on 
the market under those grade names? 


The CuamrMAN: What page are you quoting from, Mr. Brown? 
Mr. Brown: I am quoting from page 11, No. 1 of our reports. 


The Witness: Well, it depends on what you call your high grade Cana- 
dian wheat. I have already stated that we do not use any 2 C. W. Amber 
Durum wheat. We never have. Until last year we never used any 3 C. W. 
Amber. It is not true that we use the high grade Amber for mixing. We do not 
do such a thing. I do not know whether the pool ever sell any of their 3 C. W. 
Amber Durum on this side. If they do, then why do they sell it? They have 
got their selling agents on the other side. Is it not because they are getting 
good value for it, or more money for ‘it on this side? I think that is the answer 
as to whether the producer is being benefited by mixing at Montreal. Do not 
think that there is any idea of making the buyer on the other side think that the 
2 Amber is equal to the 2C. W. Amber. When he asks for 2 C. W. Amber and 
he has to pay such a high price for it, and he is offered 2 Amber Durum he knows 
it cannot be the same grain. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. On the face of it, is it not somewhat confusing?—A. No, not at all; it 
cannot be confusing. He has got the samples of the standards on the other side. 
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Q. The only difference is the inclusion of the two words “ Canada Western.” 
On the other certificate these words are omitted and it is called “2 Amber 
Durum.”—A. The grade in the States is 2 Amber Durum. It cannot be any- 
thing else, and whether the grain is graded 2 Amber made up of Canadian and 
American, the certificate does not show that. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. As I understand it, Mr. Wight, there is a Durum wheat, rye, barley and 
perhaps oats, from western Canada, graded in Winnipeg on one standard and 
carried across to the ultimate market on an entirely different standard. Now 
I doubt very much if that is very satisfactory to those who are growing it. Are 
there any unsurmountable difficulties in carrymg the Winnipeg standard right 
through to the ultimate market?—A. Well, there is the difficulty in this way, 
that the buyer on the other side is buying millions of bushels of 2 Amber Durum 
wheat on seaboard inspection; he is taking it, and that is what he wants. He 
would not buy it if he did not want that particular grade at a price. 

Q. Would he not buy it on the Winnipeg inspection if it were given to him? 
—A. He would if you give it to him at the same price. He is anxious to get it 
at the same price as he is getting the 2 Amber Durum. He is particularly 
anxious to get it, and very often, if you ever hear of a complaint from the other 
side, it is because the buyer on the other side wants to get a better wheat for the 
same money. 

Q. Will competition not always force the grain up to its real value? Is 
there not competition enough there to do that?—-A. On the other side? 

Q. Yes.—A. Why, certainly there is. 

Q. Then there is apparently no reason why the same standard should not 
be carried right through to the ultimate buyer?—A. Well, it is. If a man buys 
2. C. W. Amber he gets it; if he buys 3 C. W. Amber, he gets it. It is being 
offered to him all the time. Why does he not buy it? 

Q. You mean on the Winnipeg sample?—-A. Yes. We do not call it 3 
C. W. Amber at the seaboard. 

Q. As I understand from your evidence, there is quite a lot of barley, 
wheat, rye, and perhaps oats—I am not sure about the latter—sent overseas 
on an entirely different standard from the Winnipeg standard. It is bought 
from the farmer on one standard and shipped out on a different standard?—A. 
No. As you see, the quantity used in mixing is only 2,700,000 bushels; rye, 
1,700,000 bushels. I am speaking from memory. I was surprised to hear 
to-day that there were some oats—according to Mr. Ferguson’s statement I 
think about 28,000 or 29,000 bushels—apparently a mixture of tough 1 feed oats 
and oats scalpings. It is just exactly three thousand quarters of oats. Evi- 
dently some one has sold scalpings guaranteed to weigh so many pounds per 
bushel and they did not weigh that and some tough 1 feed oats have been put 
in to bring the weight up; but they received no inspection at Montreal; they 
were merely shipped as mixed oats. 

Q. I am speaking merely of those that do receive inspection at Montreal, 
going out on a different standard. While it is a small amount now, rather 
insignificant, it is something that may grow and become rather troublesome 
later on?—A. I am only speaking from what I know personally, and I do not 
know of any oats that were inspected at Montreal last year. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. In connection with your suggestion of this morning, Mr. Wight, would 
we not have to extend that to the Maritimes too?—A. To St. John and Halifax? 
Q. Yes.—A. Yes, of course. 
Q. And the Pacific ports?—A. Yes, everywhere. 
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Q. And the transfer houses on the Georgian Bay ports, why should they 
not have a whack at it? Where are you going to stop? We cannot make fish 
of one and flesh of another. I think you will find that they will all be wanting 
it?—A. I do not think the Georgian Bay ports would want it. 

Q. My information is that they are dabbling a little at it now. Why should 
they not when it is a legalized practice at the head of the lakes? This is a very 
contagious disease, if I may use that expression?—A. I know, but they do not 
mix grade there; they have no object in mixing it. 

Q. Well, I find it bobbing up in most remarkable places. I do not see 
why they should not have the same right at the head of the lakes and the 
transfer houses?—A. You mean the owner of the grain would do that. 

Q. Anybody that can get a crack at it?—A. You do not mean the public 
elevator doing that? 

Q. I do not see much difference between public elevators and private 
elevators as far as mixing is concerned.—A. I do not think we need fear the 
Georgian Bay ports or the interior elevators making a seaboard grade. 

Q. I expect that if we authorize Montreal to mix, no matter how modestly, 
Mr. Wight, all the rest of them will expect the same privilege. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Is this not just a seaboard grade wheat? We are dealing with the mixing 
of American wheat with Canadian wheat. The Georgian Bay ports is not an 
analogous case at all. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Mr. Wight, will you give the Committee your opinion in dealing with 
something that is not mentioned of in the Act,—whether or not the owner of the 
grain should have the privilege of mixing Canadian wheat with American 
wheat which he owns at Montreal in the same way that he now does at Buffalo 
and New York. It is apparent from the figures given us that there is only about 
10 per cent of No. 3 Amber used. Has any greater quantity been used in former 
years, than this year?—A. No, I would not say so. 

Q. In your opinion, the practice has been indulged in only to the extent of 
the availability of these lower grades?—A. That is all. 

Q. And just as the lower grades are obtainable for that purpose some of them 
are used for that purpose. If they were not available they could not be used? 
—A. So far as I know, all the Durum wheat that goes forward to Montreal is 
inspected in some shape or form. It goes to make up 2 Amber Durum or 2 
mixed Durum, or 2 red Durum— 

Q. Mr. Motherwell is expressing great fear of this practice growing. I 
do not think there is the remotest danger. No. 3 C. W. Amber Durum can be 
sold in Liverpool on the grade, given at the head of the lakes?—A. It certainly 
can. 

Q. The owner of 3 C. W. Amber Durum wheat has now the privilege of 
selling it f.o.b. Montreal to the owner of American No. 2 Amber Durum for 
mixing, and if he cannot get as much money for it, thereby he can ship it 
through on its own certificate to Europe?—-A. That is right. 

Q. The mixing never could exceed the supply of No. 3 C. W. Amber, which 
is less than a million bushels?—A. You have the lower grades— 

Q. That would be the maximum of the mixing that could possibly take 
place?—A. Yes. 

Q. There never has been any 2 C. W. used for this purpose?—A. Never. 

Q. Supposing that 2 C. W. Amber Durum were used in the same way that 
3 C. W. Amber is used, would you consider that it is not covered by the Canada 
Grain Act?—A. I do not think it is covered by the Canada Grain Act. 
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Q. The recommendation of the Inspection Department is that in order to 
dispose of these lower grades they would like permission to issue a seaboard 
certificate stating distinctly what that grain was, that it was part Canadian 
and part American origin, and that we could then allow the low grade wheats 
to be used. We could deny the right of any other grade above 3 C. W. being 
used for the purpose, compelling anything above 3 C. W. to go through on its 
original Fort William certificate. You have suggested that if the request of 
the Inspection Department to state on the seaboard certificate “this grain is a 
composite mixture of Canadian and American grain” it would spoil the busi- 
ness, because it would complicate the number of certificates issued?—A. Yes, I 
did say that, and I am firmly convinced that it would be a mistake. We are 
not deceiving the buyer at all. He does not care whether it is Canadian grain 
or American grain, but it would be confusing to him to get from the same seller 
on this side one certificate for 2 C. W. Amber which does not say where it 
comes from, and from the same buyer again he would get an inspection certifi- 
cate, a certificate which says that it is Canadian and American, in buying 
American and Canadian. Now, we know that in the States they mix Canadian 
and American together, and they do not say where it comes from. They know 
that the buyer does not care where it comes from. All he wants is the quality 
of wheat. That is all that he asked for, and he expects to get; and he does 
not care whether it is American or Canadian wheat. 

Q. Mr. Wight, will you answer this question, because I think it is import- 
ant. The harbour of Montreal is a public harbour. They bin wheat that is 
graded out as American wheat. That is quite legal. The harbour of Liverpool 
is a public harbour; they bin Argentine wheat as well as American wheat. Is 
there any regulation in the Liverpool elevators to prohibit an owner of grain 
from mixing Argentine and Canadian wheat?—-A. None whatever; it is some- 
times ordered to be mixed. 

Q. The harbours all along the American seaboard, Baltimore, Boston and 
Portland, are all public harbours?—A. Yes. 

Q. They rent space?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is nothing at Baltimore, for instance, to prohibit a man from 
bringing in a load of Argentine wheat and mixing it with American wheat?—A. 
Not that I know of. It does not state on the certificate the country of origin, 
and would not unless it was to their advantage to put it there, as they have done, 
on the Manitoba wheat. 

Q. What right has the Parliament of Canada to prohibit a dealer buying 
wheat in the Argentine, in the United States, or in Canada, renting bin space in 
the Montreal terminal elevator, which does not mix it, within its bin space, mix- 
ing it on board that steamer?—A. There is nothing to prevent him from doing 
that. 

Q. Is there any legislation which could be passed which would prevent that? 
—A. No, I do not think so, not without interfering with the rights of the indi- 


vidual and private shipping. 
Q. All we can do is to regulate or control our own grain?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. You could not do that and have it go on a Canadian certificate2—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 

Q. The only advantage he has is the fact that your Standards Board give 
him a certificate. He would have no trouble in setting up a sample of the 
mixture he was selling, and selling it on sample?—A. None whatever. 

Q. Would the harbour of Montreal still get this business on sample, if it 
could not get it on your certificate?—A. No, we would lose that to the Ameri- 
can ports. 
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Q. So the American ports provide the facilities with no restrictions, and the 
American government also gives an open seaboard certificate?—A. They cer- 
tainly do. 

_ Q. And we at the present time give an open seaboard certificate, but on 
neither certificate is it stated what the origin of the grain is?—A. No. 

Q. In your opinion, it is rather helpful in disposing of the low grades?—A. 
I think so. 

Q. And if we succeed in stopping that we would only succeed in diverting 
that much grain to American ports?—A. Yes. 

Q. Which would give much less business to the Harbour Commission in 
Montreal and thereby increase the overhead of the port?—A. Not only at Mont- 
real, but it would have a serious effect at west St. John and Halifax. It would 
be serious for them, because the percentage of grain inspected at the seaboard 
in winter time is greater than in the summer time. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Following up the argument of the Minister (Hon. Mr. Malcolm), are we 
led to believe that all American wheat that comes to Montreal comes in because 
it has the privilege of being mixed with Canadian wheat?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. You say that it would have a tendency to divert American wheat from 
Montreal?—A. That is very true. I would not want to lose our low-grade Can- 
adian wheat, but we would lose the American wheat coming here. Every 
exporter when he is looking for seaboard grade has to have some protection, in 
case that wheat should not grade. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Why do you refer to No. 3 Amber Durum as a low grade for the last 
two years? Has there been much every year?—A. It is very low grade, sir. 
Three Amber wheat is not good wheat. 

Q. Is there much 1 and 2 these last few years?—-A. I do not know what 
becomes of the 2. 

Q. Is there much 1 and 2 red wheat?—A. I never saw any 1 at all. 

Q. I think the reason there is so much 3 is because that is practically the 
top grade in the Durum, the same as it has been in the red stuff?—A. In certain 
seasons. I consider the last crop of 3 C.W. Amber is the poorest I have seen 
up to date. 

Q. That may be, but supposing it is the highest we have. 

Mr. Brown: It could hardly be that, because there were only 2,000,000 
bushels accounted for in the figures that Hon. Mr. Malcolm put before us this 
morning. There must be an immense amount of Durum wheat some place else. 

Witness: We do not know what becomes of it, we do not interfere with 
it; it may go to the United States. They can do what they like with it down 
there, but we have made no attempt to do anything with it. I have never seen 
a No. 1.C. W. Amber. Personally I will not inject into this argument anything 
I do not know, and I do not know anything about No. 1 Amber Durum wheat. 
I have never seen it. I have seen No. 2 C. W. Amber, of course, but we have 
never touched it. Anything that has come as No. 2 C. W. Amber to Montreal 
must have gone out as 2 C. W. on western inspection. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


wd Q. Have you any idea of the total quantity which went through Montreal? 
—A. No. 


Bey Mr. Millar: 
Q. Your evidence would indicate that Montreal has been largely driven into 


this practice to meet the competition of the Americans. Supposing the Ameri- 
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cans were to extend their practice to our better grades of red wheat from western 
Canada—A. You mean the Red Fyfe and the Spring Wheat? 

Q. Yes. Would you like to make any rash promises that you would not 
come to Parliament and ask for the same privilege to meet, that competition?— 
A. No, I do not think so. So far in all the years I have been in business I have 
not seen anything that would compel us to do that. 

Q. But if they do extend their operations to mixing those wheats, would it 
not have exactly the same effect and would you not have to come to Parliament 
and ask for the privilege for Montreal or else lose trade? Would that not 
follow?—A. Yes, it would. If we found a demand for the wheat on the other 
side, we would possibly have to come. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. If you were giving seaboard inspection, but remember we are retaining 
the Fort William inspection—A. Yes. Do not misunderstand me. If compe- 
tition should be such and the demand for the lower grades of wheat from the 
other side came, it might be to the advantage of Canada to meet that demand. 

Hon. Mr. Maucoum: I think I can supply some information from the 
Report of the Trade of Canada on the question as to how much Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Durum there is. 1926-27 was the year when you used a lot of tough,— 

The Witness: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Maucoumm: A statement which I think might well be called to the 
attention of the committee was made by Mr. Burnell that forty per cent of the 
wheat grown in Manitoba was Duram. This can hardly be a fact. The wheat 
inspection in Manitoba in the year 1927 is given as 42,000,000 bushels, and the 
total inspection of Duram in all provinces for that year was only 13,000,000 
bushels, grading as follows:— 


Woes Ih (ANS SOW: 

No. 2 C.W. 632,000; 

No. 3 C.W. 988,000; 

No. 4 63,000; 

No. 5 11,000; 
Rejected 192,000; 

No Grade Tough 11,088,000; 
Smutty 164,000. 


In addition there was about 135,000 of Red Duram. The bulk of the 1926- 
27 crop was Tough. 

The Witness: That follows up what I have just stated, that we used no 
strait 3 C. W. Amber in those seasons. We used the tough grades absolutely. 
In making a grade we are compelled to take a little into the straight 3 C. W., 
but I can assure you, as I have stated, that the 3 C. W. Amber in last year’s 
crop was pretty poor Amber wheat. 

I do not like to make these statements, because they go out to the press, 
but I think that the Saskatchewan Royal Commission did not do this country 
any good; they did it a great deal of harm. In regard to the evidence of mixing 
at Fort William, the people on the other side do not understand that it was at 
Fort William, and was something between the producer and the elevator there. 
They take it as coming from Canada, and it is a serious thing to put anything 
across anywhere, either on this side or the other. People think of mixing as 
something like putting water into milk. That is not what mixing is, but they 
get that impression. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Did you tell us a little while ago that they based their price on what they 
got?—A. They do, but it is wheat all the same. We are making a grade, do not 
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forget that. The evidence that went forward was that the grade was made 
and then mixing was done, because one of the inspectors, or I think an ex-in- 
spector made the statement that if the buyer receives the wheat as it was 
inspected at Fort William there would not be any complaints. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Mr. Wight, may I ask you this question; Mr. Ferguson, giving his 
evidence this morning,—he was not present here when you were giving yours,— 
made the statement, if I remember correctly, that there was a small amount of 
mixing, a small amount of Canadian grain into some 22,000,000 bushels of 
American low grade, mixed in Montreal——A. I would not call it low grade, Sir. 

Q. I got this impression, and am I right or wrong, that by the injection 
of the Canadian grain into the American it raised the standard of the mixture? 
—A. I made the statement that it generally does; but there are times when it 
would probably bring it down to the standard by using low grade Canadian, 
for we get some very low grade Canadian. 

Q. The statement was, generally, that the mixture of American into the low 
grade Canadian raised the standard of the whole?—A. Generally. 

Q. We are told that only 22,000,000 bushels went into the whole.—A. ‘There 
was a time when we could put a little inferior stuff in and bring it down to our 
standard. 

Q. Then he made another statement, which I think was quite correct, that 
the purchase of Canadian grain by the American exporter to boost up his par- 
ticular grade was at a somewhat better price than the Canadian exporter could 
get if he shipped through on the Canadian grade. Is that correct?—A. Yes, 
this afternoon I made that statement, that they would not sell it on this side 
if they could get a better price on the other side, or an equal price. People 
never sell anything in the lowest market. 

Q. I am not concerned about that, and I do not think they do. What we 
are anxious to know is just where the producer gets off in this mixing game all 
along the line, in Montreal as well as elsewhere? Your statement is that while 
it increases the value of the American product to some extent, the American 
exporter is willing to pay a larger price than the current price for that Cana- 
dian grain to put it into his?—A. Yes Sir, that is true. 

Q. So that the producer, if it gets back to him, would get more than he 
otherwise would if mixing were prevented?—A. He would find it very difficult to 
sell it at all. 

Q. He has no difficulty in selling the one and two grades of Durum,—they 
go through as straight grades?—A. They do, but it is slow selling. He never 
sells any No. 1 on this side, and it is slow selling for No. 2. 

Q. You say there is nothing but No. 3 mixed, and for that one it is difficult 
to sell as straight grade?—A. You say your 2 C.W. goes to the other side as 
2 C.W.; I cannot see that. I think a large proportion of that 2 C.W. goes to 
Buffalo and does not come to us at all. It may be mixed in New York with still 
poorer American wheat. 

Q. Supposing we decide by law to prohibit mixing altogether at the Port 
of Montreal.—it is a Canadian port and under our jurisdiction as is Fort William; 
supposing we say there must be no mixing at Montreal and everything must go 
out as it is sent forward, then you say we would lose the 22,000,000 bushels of 
business?—A. We would lose more than that. We would lose the other grain as 
well which comes down and grades straight grade American. 

Q. Why do you say that?—A. Because, as you have just stated, we use our 
Canadian grain to make certain we are going to get seaboard inspection on that 
grain. 

Hon. Mr. Matcotm: You do not understand Mr. Stewart’s question. 
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By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. I make it 22,000,000, because that is the mixture; but the straight grade 
American you say we would lose a portion of, why?—A. Because straight Ameri- 
can grain, when it comes to Montreal, you do not know what grade it is going 
into; and the Americans would naturally route it to where they are going to 
make use of it. 

Q. But if he does not intend to mix it and it is more advantageous? He only 
ships by the route which is most advantageous and the cheapest. Why would he 
cut out Montreal because he was prevented from improving 22,000,000 bushels of 
the balance?—-A. Because he wants seaboard inspection on it. 

Q. It goes through on his own inspection as American grain?—A. There is 
practically no other Amber which goes through except on seaboard. There is 
only Canadian Western Amber which goes through on the western inspection. 

Q. What Amber do you give seaboard inspection?—A. There were 47,000,000 
bushels, if I remember rightly—How many bushels all told of Durum wheat 
went out through Montreal, outside of Canadian, that went out on the United 
States inspection? I think it is 47,000,000. ; 

Q. If there is no mixture, and it is an American grain and it is not degraded, 
wherein do your official duties come in to give it a seaboard inspection? Does it 
not go through as American grain?—A. No, all Durum wheat which goes through 
is given an inspection, 

Q. At the request of the exporter?—-A. Yes. Their grain is sold on seaboard 
inspection, and we give it United States standing. 

Q. You pay attention to the port where it comes from?—A. No, we do not. 
The Canadian inspector has a standard to go by, and he grades it according to 
that standard. He does not care what it is. 

@. You do not put any grade on the straight American 1, 2 and 3 Northern, 
do you, passing through?—A. We can. 

Q. But you do not do that, as a matter of fact?—A. As a matter of fact, we 
are not getting any to speak of,—of spring wheats you are speaking? 

Q. Yes.—A. We do not get any practically. It has mostly gone out on 
Duluth inspection. 

Q. Can you tell me why the American exporter wants you to put the sea- 
board inspection on his grain?—A. Because he sells it on the seaboard inspection, 
and that is probably the only way he can sell it. The buyer wants it under 
seaboard inspection. He does not want to go back to Duluth and take the risk 
of that grain beyond Montreal. Every day you hold grain adds to the risk of 
that grain. We have frequently had grain inspected in Duluth or Chicago arrive 
at Montreal out of condition. And the buyer on the other side does not want 
that risk. In connection with Manitoba, it is entirely different. They have 
had an experience— 

_ Q. There is no American grain going through Montreal that goes out except 
on seaboard inspection?—A. There is some hard red wheat that has gone out 
on western inspection. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Is it not the case that there is practically no American wheat handled 
through the port of Montreal, other than Durums?—A. That is the great bulk of 
Gs 

Q. If the dealer did not have the privilege of accepting either the certifieate 
under section 97 which says it is all American grain, and the alternative open 
certificate, he would not ship to Montreal at all?—A. I believe the great bulk 
of it would not come to Montreal. 

Q. And when he sends a shipment to Montreal that will grade up to our 
standard certificate, by which it is said it is of American origin, it goes out in 
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that way; and when he sends a shipment which goes beyond the inspection of 
Montreal, or which is above the grade he wants to mix some low grade or 
tough. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: What I want to get at is this: the witness has stated 
that if we prohibit mixing it will likely deprive the port of Montreal of all the 
American business? 


Hon. Mr. Matcoum: Of the Amber business. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. That is probably all the business. I want to find out what the effect 
will be if we decide to prohibit mixing. Is there any reason, if we prohibit mix- 
ing, why the American could not mix his own, if it is above grade?—A. Do you 
mean at Montreal? 

Q. Yes?—A. No, he has got to get the seaboard inspection certificate, and 
he cannot get it if it is prohibited. 

Q. What I want to get at, Mr. Wight, is this: is there a danger of losing 
the whole of the American business if we prohibit the mixing of the three 
million bushels of our grain? I am not suggesting prohibiting the mixing of 
American grain, but if we prohibit the mixing of the three million odd bushels 
spoken of this morning, with the American grain at the port of Montreal, will 
it have the effect of elininating the whole of that business through the port of 
Montreal?—A. I certainly would say we would lose 75 per cent of it anyway, 
and St. John and Halifax would be affected to a larger percentage. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. I want to ask this witness two or three questions. Is all our No. 3 
Durum, Canada Western Durum and lower grades. used in mixing in Montreal, 
or does some of it go forward under the original grade?—A. A little of it goes 
forward as straight grade 3 C. W. Amber. 

Q. The next question is suppose in any year all our Durum wheat graded 
either No. 1 Canada Western or No. 2 Canada Western, and we had no 3 or 
lower grade to mix it with, could you get the marketing of American wheat 
through the port of Montreal?—A. Not unless they had something in the 
United States equal to the seaboard grade; they could not possibly do it. 

Q. What is your reason for calling the Amber Durum you make a 2 Amber 
Durum, when it is so much below the grade requirements for No. 2 Canada 
Western Amber Durum?—A. What does it require? 

Q. “Shall be sound and reasonably clean, weighing not less than sixty 
pounds to the bushel, and shall be composed of 60 per cent of hard amber 
coloured kernels.”?—A. You have there Amber Durum wheat carrying 60 per 
cent of hard amber kernels; that is good wheat. 

Q. Is your 2 Amber Durum comparable to No. 2 Canada Western Amber 
Durum, in value and appearance?— A. No, they are much lower. 

Q. Then why do vou call it a 2—why don’t you call it a 3, or 3 Amber 
Durum?—A. We cannot confine ourselves to what we would like to do in 
Canada. We have got to compete with the world, and we make a grade of No. 
2 Amber and it is always understood that it is on an eastern division inspection. 
The other is on western inspection. 

Q. Is it because you are trying to make it comparable to American grades? 
—A. Yes, that is what we are trying to do. Now, I have just mentioned the 
Eastern and Western Inspection Division. If it would help any in dispelling 
any idea that there is confusion on the other side as to whether it is Two C. W. 
or Two Amber Durum, why not let the Government have a different coloured 
inspection certificate for the Eastern Division? In the United States they have 
a different colour for each State. There is no reason why we should not have a 
blue certificate, or some other colour for each certificate. 
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Q. Make a distinctive certificate?—A. Make a distinctive certificate, still 
have it printed as the Eastern Division, but have it distinctive, so that we will 
dispel any idea that we are trying to make people believe that they are getting 
something that they are not getting. What do you think of that Mr. Coote, do 
you not think it is a good suggestion, to have a different colour? 

Q. I think it should be made distinctive?—A. There is no reason why it 
should not be. 

Q. Of course I would like to say this: if you are going to make our grades 
comparable to the American in all these other things, why not do it on the 
American wheat?—A. As a whole, we are making a seaboard grade. The 
importer on the other side knows the difference between the seaboard grade and 
the Western grade. The seaboard grade is comparable to the Western. I am 
merely trying to make one seaboard grade comparable to another seaboard 
grade. 


The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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Hovsr cr Commons, 


Turspay, May 7th, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, met at 
11.25 o'clock, a.m., Mr. Kay, the Chairman, presiding. 


The CHatrMAN: We have with us this morning two gentlemen from the 
railways, Mr. J. G. Sutherland, Superintendent of Transportation, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, and Mr. V. I. Smart, Superintendent of Transporta- 
tion, Canadian National Railways. We asked them to come here to discuss 
before the Committee the recommendations contained in the interim report 
of the Brown Commission on the Car Order book and car distribution. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: Gentlemen, as I understood, the railways were to be 
questioned on the matter of car distribution and the car order book rather 
than that we should give our views. But, I have looked over the Car Order 
book recommendation, and, on the whole, I do not see anything objectionable 
to it as far as the railways are concerned. With regard to car distribution, that 
is separate and apart from the Car Order book. I do not know what you had 
in mind, because, as far as the railways are concerned, we have done everything 
humanly possible to meet the demand. It is our desire at all times to meet 
the demand. We are solely a transportation company, and our idea is to move 
the farmers’ grain at the very earliest possible moment. Naturally, we occasion- 
ally run into difficulties. This year, probably, was a year totally unparalleled 
for the reason of the advent of the truck and the combine coupled with con- 
tinuous fine weather. It had the effect of making the roads throughout the 
country almost perfect for trucks, with the result that the grain came to us faster 
than it ever came before in the history of the country. Not only that; we 
received more grain; and to meet that, the railways moved in Canada more 
than ever they moved before—moved it faster. As far as we are concerned, we 
figure that we did all that was humanly possible under the circumstances to 
meet the demands. I do not know that I can say anything more. If there 
is any information I can give you, I will be glad to give it. 

IT might say in regard to the Car Order book, I would suggest that the 
different sections be made as clear as possible so that there will be no mis- 
understanding by anybody-——by the different grain interests, by the pool in- 
terests, or by the farmers and the railways. If anything possible can be done 
+o make the reading of the Act clear and simple, that would help all concerned. 
Now, the very first section of the Act is not very clear: that the Car Order 
book is expected to be available to the farmer or anybody wishing to order a car 
during the twenty-four hours of the day. The old Act, I think, was probably 
clearer in that respect than this. The last part says that it shall be kept open 
to the public. If that read: ‘‘ Be kept open to the public while the agent who 
handles the same is on duty,” or if it were left as it was in the old Act, it would 
be preferable. In many places, as you gentlemen know, we have only one man, 
and it would be a hardship to keep that man on for twenty-four hours, or to 
bring on more men just to look after that Car Order book. It has never been 
done that way before; and, really, I do not think that it is the intention of the 
Brown Commission that the Car Order book should be available twenty-four 
hours of the day. But if anything could be done to make that more explicit— 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. Perhaps it might be suggested that the book be left out so that the 


farmer could enter his name? 
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Hon. Mrempers: No, no. 


Witness: According to the Act the agent must leave it out and the 
farmer signs it himself. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Some railway stations close up at five o’clock in the afternoon. That 
is pretty early?-—A. I do not think there are very many of them that close up. 


Mr. CamMpBetu: The agents have an eight hour day. 
Mr. Brown: I know a railway station that closes up at five o’clock. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. I would like to ask the witness if he has any suggestion to overcome 
the difficulty that arises where, say, six applicants in succession wish their cars 
spotted at the same elevator—an elevator where there is space only for, perhaps, 
four cars? That is an illustration——A. The only thing that can be done In a 
case of that kind, in so far as the Car Order book is concerned, where there 
are six names—according to the Act, the only thing you can do is to have them 
at the elevator as they can load them. Of course, if the elevator can load only 
four cars at one time, I see where it makes a hardship on another elevator if 
it cannot get those two cars. If the elevator can load only four cars and there 
are six set out for that particular elevator, in accordance with the wording of 
the Car Order book, it would really make a hardship—there would be two cars 
left over until the next day. However, I do not think that happens very often. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. Is not what you suggest exactly what does happen. If there are six 
farmers who have cars, and there are six cars there but only four can be spotted, 
the agent informs the last two car holders that while the cars are there for 
them they cannot be spotted; therefore, he gives the cars to the next?—A. That 
has happened; but according to the Car Order book you have to spot those cars 
for loading as they appear on the Car Order book. You have to follow the 
actual wording. Then there is a penalty under this Act. If you do not carry 
out the Act, the penalty is pretty severe. If I were an agent with that penalty 
hanging over my head, I do not think I would like to take the responsibility of 
taking these two cars out from an elevator and giving them to somebody else. 

Q. Between the agent and the farmer I think there is enough sense and 
reason generally to work that out?—A. As far as the railways are concerned, 
we are only too glad to work that out. However, the Car Order book has to 
be carried out. 


Mr. Smart: If this is put in as it is here, you haven’t got any discretion. 


The Cuarrman: Mr. Smart, have you anything you would like to say to 
the committee? 


Mr. Smart: No. I shall be glad to answer any questions. With this 
exception, I would like to point out to you that storage in the country is an 
absolute necessity for moving the crop. It is not simply the question of loading 
cars through an elevator; it is the storage that is available in the country to 
float it. I just want to show you the average number of bushels marketed 
between September 15 and 30. I am speaking of our own lines. The rate at 
which that grain came in to us was 3,233,000 bushels a day. Now, the aver- 
age bushels loaded out in the same period was 1,867,000 bushels. The average 
accumulation over that period every day was 1,366,000 bushels. In the period 
of fifteen days the accumulation that must be carried in storage was 20,490,000 
bushels. Now, from the first of October to the 31st the average rate per day 
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of marketing was 1,726,000 bushels. There were loaded out 1,484,000 bushels. 
The average daily accumulation was 242,000 bushels. For the thirty days, the 
additional accumulation, on top of the 20 million bushels, was 7,502,000 bushels. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Are you speaking of the accumulation in the country elevators?—A. 
In the country elevators. Now, take from November 1 to 30. The average 
grain marketing per day was 1,666,000 bushels. There were loaded out 1,717,- 
000 bushels—a reduction in the storage of an average of 105,000 bushels per 
day, or 3,150,000 bushels for the thirty days, leaving us at the end with an 
accumulation of 10 million bushels in storage after the 15th of September or 
34 million bushels in storage at the end of November. I would like to point 
out that you have to take that fact into consideration; you have got to have 
storage available or you cannot move the crop. There is a terrific rush at first 
and we are capable only of loading it out at a certain rate. We are only able 
to put through our storage a certain total per day, just in the same way as 
you can only put a certain number of gallons of water through a pipe; and that 
isi the rate at which we can take it out. So, in connection with the Car Order 
book or in connection with distribution, please bear in mind that the country 
storage is absolutely necessary for the movement of the crop. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Have you any information as to the total storage?—A. The total storage 
capacity? 

Q. Yes?—A. Yes, I know what it is. 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: Country elevators? 

Mr. Smart: Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND: We have approximately a 92,000,000 bushel capacity. 


Mr. Smart: We have 74,985,000 bushels capacity. Now, in connection 
with that total storage, that includes Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. 
Certain of these elevators had been used, but on account of the grain having 
been cleared from that section they are no longer available. 


Mr. Ganrprner: Indicating poor car distribution? 


Mr. Smart: Not at all. It indicates that the Almighty does not allow all 
your crop to ripen at the same time on the western prairies. You would have 
an awful time if it all ripened at the same time. 


Mr. SurHERLAND: Your crop moves first in southern Manitoba where Mr. 
Brown lives. 


Mr. Coore: Does the crop from southern Manitoba move before any of 
the other crops are ready to be moved away—say, from Alberta? 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: It did last year, Mr. Coote. 


Mr. Smart: I have a map here that might interest you gentlemen. Here 
is a map showing the grain marketing by months to show the variation in the 
time and season of the year that the grain actually comes into existence. Red 
indicates the grain marketed in September. Now, you will notice that there 
is heavy colouring in the southern part. The yellow indicates the grain mar- 
keted in October. The green indicates grain marketed in November. The blue 
indicates grain marketed in December. And you will notice that the blue rises 
as you get north of the red. The earliest crop movement is pretty much to the 
south, and in certain definite sections of the western prairies. That shows you 
that the grain does not come at once all over the territory. 
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Mr. Coorm: Take in Alberta. There is just a little bit of red there, but 
the yellow can hardly be found? 

Mr. Smart: November and December are your heavy Alberta ordinary 
months. These figures are the average for four years of crops. 

Mr. Coote: I was going to ask you whether that was for 1928. 

Mr, Smarr: No. It is a four year average. That is all I have to say, 
Mr. Chairman. I am perfectly willing to answer any questions. 

The Crzamman: Are there any other questions the committee wish to 
ask the witnesses. 

Mr. Coorzr: Mr. Chairman, have we one or two witnesses on the stand? 


The CuatrMan: Both. 

Mr. Coorr: The question I have to ask is this: Under Section 190 of the 
Grain Act it says: “The Board may, in its discretion, during a car shortage 
direct the railways to make an equitable distribution of empty grain cars to 
all stations or sidings in proportion to the amount of grain available for ship- 
ment from such stations or sidings.” I want to ask each of the witnesses 
whether the board have, at any time, done this, and, if so, how often during 
the last three years—in so far as they remember have the board directed the 
railways to make distribution of cars to certain stations and in certain districts 
to relieve what is generally known as car shortage? 


Mr. Smart: As far as the Canadian National is concerned, we have had 
requests from the Board of Grain Commissioners to put cars in at certain 
stations. 


Mr. Coote: You do not know how often they have done that? 


Mr. Smart: I do not know. I could not offhand say. There were several 
times during this last period—I would say not frequently—three or four possibly 
—possibly a few more than that. 


Mr. Coorr: Were you able then, as a result of these requests from the 
Board, to send cars to the points which were brought to your attention? 


Mr. Smart: In some cases we were; in other cases we were not. That is, 
we had still to hang-over for forty-eight hours in such a manner, but wherever 
we got orders from the Grain Commission to actually do that, we made every 
effort to satisfy—even at the expense of some other station, possibly. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: So far as the Canadian Pacific is concerned, I do not 
remember of ever getting a direct order to send cars to any specific station; 
but the Grain Commissioners have, on many occasions, called up and pointed 
out that they had complaints of a serious situation at various stations and 
asked us to investigate them, and find out if the complaints were founded, and 
if we found out that they were founded, to help out that station. And many 
times we have found that the information was not altogether right, and other 
times we have found that they were hard pressed for cars, and we have always 
done our very best to get cars to that place to take care of the situation. 


Mr. Coorre: Js your company—or are your agents advised at the different 
shipping points in the country of the total amount in storage in each of these 
elevators daily? 


Mr. SurHERLAND: According to the law relating to the Car Order book, the 
elevator operator is obliged to advise our agent every night of the amount of 
grain that he takes into that elevator, and of the amount he has shipped out, 
which, automatically, gives the amount he has in store. Now, we have found, 
on numerous occasions, that they do not do that, and we have to chase them 
to get that information. As a matter of fact, I have had elevator men tell me 
that the information that was given out by their agents apparently was not 
right, because they would say that their elevator was plugged. Well, we would 
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look it up in our records and we would find that the information we had showed 
that the elevator was not plugged. We would go back and tell the elevator 
concern, which was complaining of this situation. ‘“ Well,’ he would say, “I 
know we do not always pay strict attention to that.” Now it would help out 
the situation a lot if the local elevator operator were to check the situation up 
very closely and give us the information absolutely correct every day. 


Mr. Coors: Now, do you have a statistical branch, or somebody to keep 
those figures well up to date so that you can tell practically every day the 
amount of storage which is available at different points? 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: We have that every day. We get a wire report every 


Mr. DonnEtLy: Could the agents in those little towns keep that report? 
Mr. SuTHERLAND: Yes. We get it from the agent. 

Mr. Coorr: He is supposed to keep it up to date? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND: Yes. 

Mr. Coote: He has the receipts at the different elevators, and the ship- 


Mr. SurHERLAND: Yes. He bases it on the information he gets from the 
operator of the elevator. 

Mr. Coote: Last year there was a letter I had from the Board of Grain 
Commissioners—I am sorry I have not got it now. The writer said he had 
been in communication with the C.P.R. with regard to certain stations which 
I had made complaints about—complaints had come to me, and I had for- 
warded them to the commission—at Cayley. I think the railway companies 
claimed there was only six thousand bushels of available storage at the eleva- 
tors at that point. If I remember rightly, there are five or six elevators. I 
suppose, from your experience, you would realize that that might mean that 
practically no grain could be taken in if there was only six thousand bushels 
of storage capacity left? i 


Mr. SuTHeRLAND: You have reference, I presume, to special binning? 


Mr. Coore: Well, you find that probably seventy-five or eighty per cent 
of the wheat going out of there is special binned, and you cannot fill special 
bins always up to their capacity. There is always liable to be one hundred 
bushels of stuff left in one bin, and two hundred bushels in another. For 
instance, some buyer’s bin might be filled up. He might have a little storage 
capacity left in his No. 5 or No. 6 bin, but nothing in his No. 4 bin. Of course, 
that is always to the disadvantage of the farmer who brings in No. 4 wheat. 
The buyer naturally says, “I have no storage space for No. 4, but I could 
take it in as as No. 5 if you care to sell it under that grade.” In a case like 
that, don’t you think the railway company should furnish some cars to that 
point, and less to some other point where they have, maybe, one hundred thou- 
sand bushels capacity? 


Mr. SurHERLAND: Well, I think they do that to a pretty large extent. 
Conditions differ at stations. Some elevator people will tell you that they 
can take in grain when they have storage capacity for six thousand bushels; 
others will tell you that they cannot work above that maximum. 


Mr. Coote: I had a complaint at the same time from Stavely. There must 
have been some car shortage there because the Board of Trade have been 
writing me about it, and when I took it up the railway claimed there were 
ninety thousand bushels storage capacity available at Stavely at a certain day. 
Do you think that possibly might be an error due to the fact that the elevator 
agents had not kept the agent informed? 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: Quite possibly. 
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Mr. Coorg: And it might work out to the advantage of everybody if 
these country elevator agents would carry out their instructions in that regard 
to the letter? 


Mr. SutHerRLAND: I think it would. 
Mr. Smart: It certainly would. 
Mr. SuTHERLAND: We would appreciate it very much. 


Mr. Coorre: The statement has been made that there was practically no 
car shortage last year, but I notice in the Brown Commission interim report 
at page 41 a statement which tells about an application of one who asked to have 
the Car Order book opened, and the book was to be opened two days, or 
forty-eight hours after he gave notice. He went back and he said that by the 
time he got his name on the Order book there were a number of, people—140 
names ahead of his. “The result was that although he was the applicant to have 
the book opened, he had not at the time of appearing before us—two months 
later—as yet received his car.” Do you think it necessary, even in a year like 
last year, that a man should have to wait two months to get a car if there was 
a fairly even distribution of cars among the different shipping stations in 
Western Canada? 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: One month or two months would seem a pretty long 
tume to wait. J think that is a very exceptional case. 

Mr. Coote: In any case, where there is a delay approximating that, if 
it were brought to the attention of the railway could you assure us that they 
would be able to give some relief at such a point as that? 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: Oh, yes. 


Mr. Coote: And that, exceptional or not, the railway company could give 
relief if it were brought to their attention? 


Mr. SurHERLAND: Yes. They always do. In those places where there is 
congestion, we always endeavour to give relief. 

Mr. Coorz: There are times when we have asked for relief and we have 
not been able to see anything appreciable coming. I know there are so many 
cars carrying this grain and there is an actual volume to be moved. I am 
trying to find out whether, in your opinion, the shortage of cars is sometimes 
so acute that a man could not expect to get a car in less than two months? 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: That might not be attributable to a car shortage at all. 
For instance, if the car order book were opened and some five or six hundred 
people put their names on, and then the man with an application came along and 
put his on the list, why he naturally would have to wait until all of those orders 
were filled, and it might take a considerable length of time. You say two 
months; that would be sixty davs. We can base it on the average number of 
cars that they get at a certain elevator. 


Mr. Coote: Of course, I cannot imagine any of those stations that have 
as many as five or six hundred. In this case there were 140 names. 


Mr. SurHERLAND: I have seen them with over five hundred names. 


Mr. Coore: Where there were only 140 names on the Car Order book, 
it would not seem that it would be necessary to wait over two months? 

Mr. DonneELLY: Do you not. think that in some cases—I think I know 
of these cases—the station agents give cars to the elevators. It is almost 
essential that they do so. I know in this district referred to of men coming 
in thirty or forty miles with a load of wheat; they come in to sell one load. 
Now, the elevator agent has to keep open certain bins in order to give those 
people a chance to sell one load, and he is keeping the stuff in there. So he 
has to continue, even though there is a Car Order book, to give this elevator 
man a certain number of cars to keep the elevator running. I think that was 
the instance in this case. 
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Mr. SutHerLAND: I do not know where the place was. 


Mr. Donnetty; That is why there were not so many cars handed out for 
loading—because he was trying to keep the elevators running, and to keep 
these men supplied so they could keep selling their single loads of wheat after 
coming in thirty or forty miles with a load. 


Mr. Coote: What I would like to see done in these cases is to make a 
fairly even distribution of cars from the shipping point. Then as to the Car 
Order book, the new definitions regarding the Car Order book will ensure the 
fair distribution of cars at main stations. Some of us live in a district that is 
a long way removed from Winnipeg, and where, perhaps, we are served by only 
one railroad, and we feel we are not getting a fair share of the cars that are 
available. I think there are a great many cases where a man has to wait for more 
than two months before he can get a car—a man who is not, perhaps, in very 
good shape financially, and the bank does not wish to carry him. That man 
gets into a rather serious position because he cannot move his grain. The 
thresher must be paid, and the hired help must be paid, and it works a hardship. 
I would like to hear if either one of the witnesses could suggest any other way 
in which we can be assured of a fairly even distribution of cars. I realize that 
it is not possible to get absolutely even distribution. It may be that grain in 
Manitoba can be carried before much of ours is ready; but I think that as 
soon as our grain is ready some of it should be put under way even if the country 
elevators in Manitoba have to carry some of that grain for a couple of months. 


Mr. Smart: They do, Mr. Coote. We cut Manitoba off early in Novem- 
ber. Manitoba was not loading out anything to amount to anything at all 
after their elevators were full, or fairly full, and we shipped those cars. Mind 
you, after you get into the cycle of the movement—I mean when the empty 
cars come from the head of the lakes, it is a comparatively small number that 
return from Vancouver—we have got to force empty cars clear across Saskatche- 
wan and into Alberta; and we did that. We ran those cars across into Alberta 
to take care of the Alberta situation last fall. 


Mr. Coorr: I realize that, and we think it would be quite natural to 
move the Manitoba crop first, Saskatchewan second, and Alberta third. But 
when the car shortage becomes very acute, we think that is surely what is 
being done. It may be that that is a wrong impression. 

Mr. Smart: It is a wrong impression, because that is not the way we 
run it. This question of storage comes into it again. In order to outline that 
storage and give a fair idea, as long as the station has got storage capacity that 
ean still take in more grain, our inclination is to give these cars to the stations 
that are practically filled up to their storage capacity. I do not mean, mind 
you, their nominal storage capacity because we realize an elevator can only 
get a percentage of a nominal capacity. 

Q. On that point, have you any idea what would be a fair percentage?— 
A. I have been figuring last year that you cannot get more than 90 per cent 
at the outside of your storage capacity. That is what I figured during October 
and November. 

Q. 90 per cent would be about right?—-A. That is about as near as you can 


get. 


Mr. SurHerLANpD: ‘There is one thing which affects your situation. I am 
safe in saying that more cars, or just as many cars, anyway, go into your prov- 
ince than the other provinces, but at the time of your grain moving you have 
also coal moving. Your mines will load as high as five hundred cars in a day, 
and while it looks pretty easy for the railways to supply all cars for grain, at 
the same time, we have to take care of the other industries and the coal indus- 
try, as you know, Mr. Coote, is a pretty heavy industry in Alberta at that 
time. 
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Q. I assure you we do not want to do anything which will interfere with the 
coal industry. 


Mr. SutHERLAND: I am sure of that. 


Q. There is one thing which has affected my own district. All the towns 
along that line are using natural gas for heating, so that there are not as many 
coal cars coming in as there used to be. In the past, when a car of coal came 
in it meant that there was a car in which to ship grain out; and I think the 
situation has grown worse from that cause alone. And we feel that the Rail- 
way companies do not really take much trouble to figure out where the car 
shortage exists, and they have simply placed the cars where it was easiest to 
place them.—A. If we did that we would be tied up tight. We always try to 
take advantage of the maximum storage to float the thing. 

Q. In this letter which I had from the Board of Grain Commissioners, I 
could get it but I forgot it this morning—the reports of the railway companies 
themselves showed six thousand bushels of storage capacity at Cayley. Several 
other places on the same line showect storage capacity of upwards of one hundred 
thousand bushels. Cayley was not getting cars and had only six thousand 
bushels storage capacity. 


Mr. Smart: The human machine fell down then, in such a case. 


Mr. Surperianp: Did you not have a fire which burned down an elevator 
there? 


Mr. Coorg: Yes, and the railway company knew very well it was burned 
down, and they allowed Cayley to be plugged to such an extent that there 
was only six thousand bushels’ capacity, available, even on their own figures. 
The other figures, I am satisfied, were not right, other figures given by the rail- 
way company, which were forwarded to me. It all indicated to me that the 
railway company did not give shipping capacity according to the storage 
capacity. 

Mr. SurHertanp: We are dependent only on the old Act which forced the 
elevator agent to give us that information; and in a great. many instances he 
is lax in giving that information, and we have to chase our own agents to 
force him to give this information. There is a slip-up there. But on the 
whole, I think it is only an occasional thing when you get in that position, 
because most of the agents insist on getting that information from the elevator 
agent, because they know we are dependent on that information. 

Speaking of the Canadian National, now we have three lines, and the empty 
cars come up through Winnipeg and we have to distribute those empties on the 
three main lines, and certain of them are to be dropped into certain sections in 
Alberta. We will put cars up through the old G.T.P., and through Kindersley, 
into the Calgary district, and through Biggar into the Northern district; and then 
we have the distribution on the main line, on each side, on its branches; and 
when we set this figure up to distribute them, the Superintendent of Transport- 
ation in the Manitoba district is told: You will send such and such a proportion 
of the empty cars arriving from rail-end to-day through the North line, 
through the Centre line and through the South line, and deliver it to the General 
Superintendent of the next district; and that General Superintendent is informed: 
You will get such and such cars to-day, such and such a per cent is to be 
delivered at such places, whatever the junction point is with the other district. 
Now the question is, what is the condition in each one of the districts for storage. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Is that done by the despatcher?—A. That is done from my own office; 
that is speaking of the main distribution from the source of supply. In the 
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particular districts, then the Superintendent of Transportation distributes be- 
tween divisions, based on this information that he gets. And when those cars 
are assigned to that division, the Chief Despatcher distributes them to the 
towns, etc. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Then if we feel that there is an uneven distribution of cars among the 
different towns in that division, could we appeal directly to the Divisional 
Superintendent? 


Mr. Smart: Absolutely that is the place to do it. 
Mr. SurHErLanD: Yes. 


Q. In this instance, what I am complaining of is that the railway company 
apparently did not pay attention to the information which they had received, 
as to the distribution of the cars in that district, because Cayley was shown 
with a storage capacity available of six thousand bushels, and other points 
were shown with from ninety to one hundred and ten thousand, in that same 
division. I thought that what they should have done was to divert some of 
the cars from other towns and relieve this situation at Cayley. 


Mr. SurHerLtaNp: Some of these other towns of which you speak might 
be heavier shippers than Cayley. 


Q. Some of them from twenty per cent up to forty-five per cent higher. 
Mr. SurHERLAND: That is quite a heavy percentage. 


An Hon. Memper: I presume you are generally a little more generous 
with competing points on the railways?—A. Do you mean with competitive 
stations? 

Q. Yes.—A. No, we do not take that into consideration. 

Q. I know that railway men deny it—A. We do not make any discrimina- 
tion on that ground. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. I think the means of getting rid of that complaint would be a better 
communication between the shippers and the head of the Railway, which we 
feel is very difficult. 

Mr. SurHERLAND: We are always glad to get any information which we 
can get, which will help us out. We welcome any information because it is 
helpful to you and helpful to us. 

Q. I could not understand last year why Stavely reported ninety thousand 
bushels available, as I could not understand how that would cause complaint 
for want of cars——A. Where do you get that information? 

Q. That was reported to the Board of Grain Commissioners, and they for- 
warded that information on to me.—A. You do not remember the date of that 
information? 

Q. No, but I would be glad to go and get the letter and put it before you. 
It will only take a couple of minutes. 


The CuarrmMan: While Mr. Coote is gone, has any other member of the 
Committee any question to ask? 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


__ Q. Would it help any if the elevator agents were to report to you every 
night the amount of space available in their elevators? 


Mr. SurHERLAND: They are forced to do that now, under the Act. 
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Q. What is the section of the Act?—A. I think it is section 210:— 


210. Every operator of a country elevator shall, at the close of 
every day that such an elevator is open for business, furnish to the 
nearest station agent of the railway, upon the line of which such elevator 
is situate, a statement of the total quantity of grain that day taken inte 
such elevator, and of the total quantity of grain in store in.such elevator 
at the end of the day. 


Q. That would seem to require to be extended so as to show the capacity 
available. 


Mr. Smarr: We already have the information as to the capacity of the 
elevator. 


Mr. SutTHERLAND: Of course I am not sure that we have the capacity of 
that individual elevator, but we have the total capacity of all the elevators 
at that station. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. Do you not get the capacity of the elevator before you grant the site? 
—A. Oh yes, as a matter of fact the Grain Commission publishes a book which 
shows the individual capacity, and we can get it there all right. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Do you not seriously contend, however, that last year there was not 
a car shortage, not altogether a plugging of the divisions but almost that for 
a month?—A. The marketing was so fast this last year, on account of the 
advent of the truck and the combine and the prolonged fine weather allowing 
these facilities to work continuously, that it was almost impracticable for the 
railway— 

Q. The fact is that you were almost plugged for a month then? 


Mr. Smart: As I have pointed out to you, the average marketing was over 
three million bushels a day. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: We went for a month loading an average of over three 
hundred and ninety cars a day. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Living in western Saskatchewan as I was, we were inclined to think 
that other sections got too large a proportion of the cars. When you had the 
train going through about nine o’clock in the morning it was a common thing 
to see half a dozen farmers waiting there, all looking for cars; but the train 
went right through and did not stop. Then another train would go through 
to stations beyond. We had orders in for cars and saw train after train going 
through plugged full, and we wondered what pull the other places had. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: That very largely substantiates what I told Mr. Coote, 
that probably as many cars go to his province of Alberta as to the others, 
because there is much more loading there. We have had to take care of the 
grain shipments and also of the tremendous coal shipments at the same time. 
That also substantiates what Mr. Smart said as to the distribution system. It 
worked out on the percentage basis, and we have to insist that Alberta gets 
its percentage of cars for their loading requirements. Mr. Coote says that they 
do not get enough, and I think that is true. This other gentleman says that 
more cars go past them, so that it looks as if they were between the devil and 
the deep sea. 


Mr. Donneriy: Last fall in my constituency, I do not think there were 
more than two stations where they were not complaining that they were not 
able to get cars. 
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Mr. SuTHeEruANnp: If all the cars were supplied which were wanted at one 
time, the railways could not hold them. On the double track east of Winnipeg 
you can only move a certain number of cars, on the Canadian Pacific. Then 
on Mr. Smart’s railway, they have two main lines, and there is a maximum 
number of cars which can be moved over those lines in the twenty-four hours. 
When you take that on the Canadian Parific we have over twelve hundred 
grain loading stations and Mr. Smart’s railway has something like a thousand, 
you can figure it out if every station gets a certain number of cars, how long it 
will be before the cars back up. The largest number of cars we have handled 
on the line east of Winnipeg is fourteen hundred and sixty-eight loads, and you 
can make your own deductions. 


Mr. Coote: When I said that at Cayley it was six thousand bushels, I 
find it was seven thousand bushels. This letter is one sent to me from the 
Board of Grain Commissioners, Winnipeg: 

The Board is in receipt of your wire of the 16th and has been 
furnished with the following information from the railway companies. 


I may say that I had received a good many complaints from different points 
about a car shortage. I knew it was really very bad at Cayley, and I sent a 
wire to the Board asking them if they could secure some relief, and the Board 
wired back. 

Mr. DonNELLY: What time was that? 


Mr. Coote: That was in November sometime, and they asked me if I 
would find out the different points in my own constituency where the car 
shortage existed. I spent a few dollars on telegrams, and received replies which 
I forwarded to the Board of Grain Commissioners: 


Would like to state that at Granum their records show available 
elevator space for 138,806 bushels, Woodhouse 47,000 bushels, Claresholm 
90,000 bushels, Stavely 90,000 bushels, Cayley 7,000 bushels, Mazeppa 
9,000 bushels, Blackie 42,000 bushels, Okotoks 30,000 bushels. 


The points I had in mind were that I received complaints from Granum 
to Okotcks, and from MacLeod, and if the information was correct that there 
was a hundred and thirty-eight thousand bushels of space at Granum, ninety 
thousand bushels at Stavely, and only seven thousand at Cayley, it looked as 
though en that division the despatcher had not been endeavouring to place. cars 
according to the returns sent in by the agents of his own company from day to 
day. 

Mr. VatuaANnce: Is that the total capacity of the elevator space? 


Mr. Coorr: The records show available elevator space. I could not under- 
stand why, if this information was before the despatcher of that division, he 
would not the very next day, instead of sending any cars at all to Granum and 
Stavely, send several cars into Cayley so as to even up the number of cars 
available at different points. 

I am also coming to the conclusion that perhaps some of these elevator 
agents are not turning in complete records, as I think some of these figures must 
be in error. I wanted to bring this to the attention of Mr. Sutherland, because 
that is the information given to the Board by the railway companies. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: Now I have a statement here for November 15th, which 
is the nearest date that I have to the date which you mention, and it shows the 
total number of bushels of grain in stores to be 103,620, as against the elevator 
capacity of 185,000 at Cayley. 


Mr. Coote: The two do not correspond very well. My wire was dated the 
16th, and the reply of the Board says: 


The Board is in receipt of your wire of the 16th and have been 
furnished the following information from the railway company. 
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Mr. SuTuernaANnp: This is the information which we have for November 
15th. This 185,000 bushels of elevator capacity, I presume, we would have to 
deduct from that of the elevator which was burned at that time. 


Mr. Coors: I am not sure of the date when the elevator was burned. I do 
not remember the date of the fire. 


Mr. SurHertaANp: That would automatically make your situation more 
precarious. 


Mr. Coote: While on this point, I would impress not only upon the 
witnesses but upon the Committee that it was the middle of, November when 
the car shortage was so acute. Lots of men had not shipped any grain at all. 
I know personally that we had not shipped any from our own farm. 

Mr. SurHERLAND: Up to that time, Mr. Coote, there were a hundred and 
five thousand bushels of grain shipped from Cayley, since the grain started to 
move. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Have you any record to show the average amount of grain shipped from 
there?—A. No, but I can tell you how many were shipped in total. 

Q. Perhaps we have spent long enough on this point?—A. I can give you 
the total say, up to April 30th, in a moment. You shipped three hundred and 
forty-seven thousand, three hundred and fifty-one bushels from Cayley, of wheat 
since the beginning of the crop year. 

Q. It was very light this year on account of the hail—A. Now Stavely, the 
place of which you complained, shipped twice as much as you did. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. Because they got the cars?—A. There is more grain tributory to that 
country. He had to get the cars or he could not move the crop. 
Q. What was the capacity of Cayley then?—A. 185,000 bushels. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. With regard to the over-loading of cars, in what you call the thousand- 
bushel cars, how many bushels are they allowed to put in?—A. The number of 
bushels they are allowed to put in a car is based upon the axle-carrying 
capacity of the car, and they vary. 

Q. What is your largest car now?—A. We have the sixty-ton car. 

Q. And that carries how much?—A. Approximately 2,000 bushels of wheat. 

Q. If you put in 2,000 bushels of wheat, is there head room enough to 
get in, when it is levelled off, to take the samples?—A. Yes, we believe there 
is. 

Q. Supposing a man puts into that car 2,200 bushels of wheat and the car 
is smashed up, what would that man be paid for?—A. For whatever he can 
establish his claim for. If he can establish his claim for the total amount, he 
could naturally, I would say, be paid for it. 

Q. Even if he has it over-loaded?—A. I would say so. I am not the claims 
agent, but it sems logical that he should be paid for his wheat. 

Q. Is there not a penalty for over-loading?—A. Not that I know of. The 
only penalty I know of for over-loading is that we will not move a car if it 
is over-loaded. 


Mr. Brown: I was going to ask, if a car is overloaded, and say, for 
instance, a man puts in a claim for 200 bushels more than the car would carry, 
do you assume the responsibility for that, having once moved the car? 

Mr. SurHer“tAND: I do not know that. I do not handle claims, gentle- 
men. 
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The Cuarrman: Do not answer any questions you are not familiar with, 
Mr. Sutherland. 

Mr. Brown: Perhaps it is not fair for me to put these questions to him. 

Mr. Donne tty: You claim there is no difficulty with the inspection of cars 
or taking samples, if the men will only level up the grain in the car. 

Mr. SutHERLAND: That is my understanding. 

Hon. Mr. Matcoum: Has the handling of grain been more difficult this 
year than in former years? 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: No sir. We have handled more grain in a shorter 
period of time this year than ever we have. Our cars have been unloaded 
and have gone back to loading points and points of shipment quicker than 
they have ever gone before; we have exceeded every record we have made in 
the history of Canada, and not only that, we have exceeded the records in 
the handling of grain in the United States. Representatives of railways in the 
United States have come up and examined our records, and they said they 
did not think it was possible to do it. 

Hon. Mr. Maucoitm: I think it was made pretty much a problem by the 
increased use of the combine and by the increased use of trucks? 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: I have dwelt upon that. 

Some Honourable Mremerrs: And fine weather. 

Hon. Mr. Maucorm: You are familiar with the question of getting cars 
spotted to the country points, and the difficulty that apparently exists in making 
a fair distribution of cars. Do you think it would ever be possible, assuming 
that there is going to be an increased production of wheat, to move the crop off 
in that short period of time we have, and to move it with perfect satisfaction? 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: I would not think it was possible. 

Hon. Mr. Matcotm: What is the answer to all these difficulties? 

Mr. SutHERLAND: More storage capacity. 

Mr. Garpinrr: What about reducing the freight rates in the spring? 

Mr. SurHERLAND: We could not. 


Mr. Coote: How would it do to grow a little less wheat? 

Hon. Mr. Maucoum: I would like to ask the witness this question; have 
you any other suggestion, Mr. Sutherland, as to how the rush of grain in the 
few months could be avoided, other than by more storage in the country? 

Mr. Suruertanp: No. More storage in the country would be the solution, 
especially if you could get more storage on the farm. I understand some of the 
interests paid a premium last year to keep grain in storage. 

Hon. Mr. Matcoum: That is the point I wanted to get at. There is no 
congestion of grain at the country elevators now? 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: No, sir. 

Hon. Mr. Maucotm: The country elevators are comparatively empty? 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: They are fluid. 

Hon. Mr. Maucoim: Is there less grain in the country than there was in 
former years at this time? 

Mr. SurHertanp: No, I do not think so. There is more this year, because 
I think the grain interests are probably following the line this year of getting 
as much in storage as they possibly can, out of their elevators. That is what 
they have told me. 

Hon. Mr. Maucoutm: In your opinion, is there more grain in the farmers’ 
hands than there was in former years? 
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Mr. Surnertanp: Nod, sir, I do not think so, not from our records. 
Hon. Mr. Mazcoum: You would not think there was any less? 


Mr. SurHErLAND: No. It is pretty hard to tell how much there is in the 
farmers’ hands. We send out a check, to ascertain, that is, our agents get in 
touch with the leading farmers and find out how much grain there is in the 
hands of the farmers, and from the information we have now there is not any 
more than usual. I think the last check was made about three or four weeks 
ago. 

Hon. Mr. Matcorm: You think more country storage would help the 
problem of getting the grain moved? 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Matcotm: ‘There is more grain at the seaboard than usual, at 
the moment? 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: I understand there is. As far as we are concerned, in 
the West, we only handle transportation matters. As far as Fort William is 
concerned, there is more at Fort William; I know that. 


Hon. Mr. Matcorm: And I understand that there is more at Port Colborne 
and at Montreal. 


Mr. SurHertANp: I understand so, although we have no records. 


Hon. Mr. Matcotm: You think there is about the same amount back in 
the country? 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Matcotm: Would you say the proportion of grain exported would 
be less, or more? 


Mr. SurHERLAND: I really do not know what is sold for export. We have 
moved more, I can say that, to the lake head. 


Hon. Mr. Matcoum: And still there is the same amount back in the 
country? 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Matcotm: That would indicate that there is a higher percentage 
of the crop at the seaboard, or loaded for ocean shipment, than formerly? 
Mr. SurHeruannb: It looks that way, from the reports. 


Mr. Donneutity: Would internal storage at Moose Jaw, Calgary, Saska- 
toon and other places, to which you could rush your cars, help to do away with 
congestion in the fall of the year? 


Mr. SutHERLAND: I do not think so. There would not be a great dea! 
of difference. We have all these interior elevators plugged full of grain at the 
present time, and we utilize them. 


Mr. Donnetiy: But if they were three or four times as large, that would 
help? 
Mr. SurtHEeRLAND: That would help. 


Mr. Coote: For fear that I gave a wrong impression to the Committee, 
I do not think there is too much storage at the points I have mentioned, at 
Stavely and one or two others, from all the information that came to me last 
fall. I think there was a mistake on the part of the elevator agents in the 
turning in of the receipts they had to the railway companies’ agents. I think 
the figures were probably in error. I would like to ask Mr. Sutherland if he 
could give us some idea of the shipments from Blackie. The space available 
at Blackie on November Ist was 14,000, the available space on the 9th of 
November was 13,000, and on November 23rd the available space was 10,000. 
I think Blackie is a very large shipping point. 
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Mr. SuTHERLAND: Do you want the shipments up to the present time? 
Mr. Coors: The year’s shipments, if you have them? 


Mr. SUTHERLAND: I can give you this year’s crop shipments up to the 
present time, or pretty close to it from Blackie; from Blackie up to the present 
time 915,048—915,000 bushels. 

Mr. Coorg: I would like to draw the attention of the Committee to the 
fact that ten thousand bushels is available; it ran from ten thousand to fourteen 
thousand bushels for those three days, which is pretty small, on November 1st, 
9th and 23rd. Just one other question, Mr. Sutherland; in view of your ex- 
perience with the crop last fall, do you think we are raising just about all 
the grain the present available outlets can take care of. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: I would not like to answer that question. 


Mr. Coote: Would you feel that the railways would have a problem on 
their hands, if we had another one hundred million bushels of grain? 


Mr. SutHERLAND: No. We would move it. 
Mr. Coors: That is, if we could find some place to sell it. 
Mr. SuTHERLAND:' Leave it to the railways, we will move it. 


Mr. Coote: I suppose you would not want to answer a question as to 
whether we should bring in another one hundred thousand immigrants, to 
break up more land? 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: I would not like to answer that question. 


Mr. Brown: I think, Mr. Chairman, we have spent about enough time 
on this. 

The CHatrMAN: While these two gentlemen are here, would the sub- 
Committe like to get together and go over the problem with them? 

Mr. Donnetty: Mr. Chairman, the Commission that sat in Regina, the 
Royal Grain Enquiry, went into the question fully and made recommendations 
in regard to the car order book. I think if we just went over with these 
gentlemen these recommendations, we could find out what suggestions, if any, 
they have in regard to them. I think the Grain Commission went into it 
and made recommendations fully. I think that is all that is necessary. 


The CHatrMAN: We have twenty-five minutes yet. The Sub-Committee 
could get together, or we could meet this afternoon. There are a number of 
the members of the sub-Committee here. Which would they prefer? 

Mr. Vatitance: Mr. Chairman, both these witnesses have been furnished, 
I understand, with a copy of the evidence as it was submitted to the Brown 
Commission. I think they are in a position even now to take it up with this 
Committee, so that we will get it into the evidence which will go out into the 
country and will show just what objections they have, if any, to the recom- 
mendations set forth in the report of the Brown Commission. Take, for instance, 
the car order book, which we talked over with you yesterday; if you have any 
objections, I would suggest that. we deal with that particular phase of the 
report now, and get the two railway representatives on the record as to just 
what objections, if any, they have to it. 

The CuatmrMANn: I think we would be saving a lot of time if we went into 
that question in the Sub-Committee. 

Hon. Mr. Matcoum: You must remember, Mr. Chairman, that a sub- 
committee cannot arrive at any conclusions except those which would be 
logically arrived at by a study of the evidence submitted to the whole com- 
mittee. Unless the evidence is on record here, what has the sub-committee 
got upon which to form their conclusions? For my part, I would like to ask 
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these gentlemen if the recommendations made by the Pool officers, that there 
should be only one proxy allowed, would be in their opinion helpful, or if it 
would be a mistake to make a change in the Canada Grain Act to provide 
for that. 

Mr. Suruertanp: As far as I am concerned, I do not think we are 
interested in whether it is changed or not. 

Hon. Mr. Maucoum: Do you not think it would be helpful? 

Mr. SutuERLAND: I do not think it makes very much difference one way 
or the other; it might be helpful, but that would not affect it, the grain will 
go one way or the other. 

Mr. Brown: You are only speaking from the standpoint of moving 
grain? 

Mr. SurHERLAND: Only as to transportation. I cannot speak for the 
farmer, for the elevator man, or for the Grain Commission. 

Mr. StrepsMAN: The only suggestion these gentlemen have made is to the 
effect that they cannot keep the car order book open continuously, on account 
of the agent only being in the office at certain hours during the day. 

Mr. SurHEeRLAND: I do not think there is any complaint as to that. 

Mr. SterpsMAN: What you say is that your agents are only there at 
certain hours, and if the Act compels you to keep the order book open con- 
stantly, there will be no one there to attend to it. 

‘Mr. SurTHERLAND: “Yes. 


Mr. SteepsMAN: ‘That is the only complaint you have to the suggestion 
made in this recommendation? 

Mr. SurHERLAND: It is really not a complaint. 

Mr. SreepsMAN: You could not carry it out? 

Mr. SurHERLAND: It would be very difficult to carry it out, not having 
a man there 24 hours a day. 

The CHAIRMAN: Now, Mr. Vallance. 

Mr. Vatiance: I feel as the minister does, about that, Mr. Chairman, 


that when the sub-committee meets unless we have the evidence before us, we 
cannot deal with it. 

Mr. Donnetty: I would suggest that in order to get it on the evidence, 
read each section over and ask if they have any comments on it, and then we 
will have them on the record. 

Mr. Brown: If we can confine ourselves to the points in which these 
men are interested, well and good, but it is of no use to go over a lot of material 
that they do not wish to express an opinion upon. 


Mr. VauuAnce: These gentlemen have the report before them; they have 
gone over it, and if they make a statement that there is something in the report 
with which they do not agree, let them say so. The Committee can ask them 
as to the points they do not agree with, and we will get their views on it. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: I presume the evidence we have been giving largely 
concerns the car order books as was outlined by the Chairman at the first. 


The CuHairMan: Mr. Sutherland, have you any complaints to make, or 
suggestions to make, about the recommendations contained in the report of the 
Brown Royal Commission? 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: In so far as the car order beok is concerned? 

The CuHarrmMan: Yes? 


Mr. SurHEeRLAND: No sir, other than what I have said: that is the first 
paragraph, Mr. Chairman, No. 179. 


The Cuatrman: Are you in the same position, Mr. Smart? 
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Mr. Smart: Yes, I think so. If we have to keep that book open, under 
that rule, the whole twenty-four hours, it is going to be a heavy burden on the 
railway company, because there are a lot of stations where we do not have men 
on duty twenty-four hours. 


The CHatrMan: What is your usual time, eight hours? 

Mr. Smart: That is the usual time of service for one man, eight hours. 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: The Grain Act carried nearly the same thing before, 
but it was not so explicit. I think the Brown Commission had in mind the 
carrying out of the old Act, but made the wording a little indefinite. If the 
wording was changed back to what it was before, it would be satisfactory to 
all concerned, because I have not heard any complaints, in my experience, of 
cars not being available provided the book was open, and the agent on duty. 

The CHarrman: Under Section 8A, dealing with stations, where you have 
flag stations or sidings; it says, to keep open for the use of shippers at all times 
during the day. 

Mr. Coote: Was there any difficulty under the old Act? 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: We never had any difficulty under the old Act, in that 
respect. 

The CHatrmMAn: Did you, Mr. Smart? 

Mr. Smart: No sir. 

Mr. Coors: Nobody raised any complaints? 

Mr. Smarr: No. 

Mr. Coors: I think the stations are open about eight hours? 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: Really nine hours. They have one hour for meals. 

Hon. Mr. MotHerweuu: That does not tally quite with farmers’ hours. 

Mr. SurHERLAND: Not quite. 

Mr. Coote: We had better get all the information upon these points. If 
you were obliged to keep another man there for two or three hours a day, it 
would cost the railway something extra for wages? 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: Yes, there is no doubt about it. 

Mr. Coote: They would have to pay the men for overtime? 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: Do you not think the agents are there at times 
to accommodate the farmers? 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: I think our agents are accommodating. 

Mr. Smart: We know they are. 

Mr. SurHERLAND: We have never had any complaints on that line before, 
and I think it would go right along in the same way. 

Mr. Coote: If the old phraseology were adopted? 

Mr. SurTHERLAND: Yes, just as far as that part as to keeping open is con- 
cerned. 

Hon. Mr. Maucoum: Mr. Chairman, these recommendations of the Brown 
Commission are interesting, because the suggestion made is that a man shall be 
provided, but they do not specify whether or not his service is to be continuous. 
It does not define that, but it does in subsection 6 provide a penalty of $500 
if the Act is violated. 

Mr. SuTHERLAND: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Maucoum: I think it should be clarified at least by stating that 


his time shall be the regular time of his employment. I think it would be a 
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mistake not to do that, unless you think a man should be on duty twenty-four 
nours. You could not take that recommendation to employ a man for twenty- 
four hours a day without leaving the railway companies liable to a fine of $500. 


Mr. Smart: The agent is liable also. 


Mr. Coote: Under the old Act the phraseology was practically the same, 
unless it is provided for further down (reading) :— 


179. (1) At each station where there is a railway agent, and where 
the grain is shipped under such agent, an order book for cars shall be 
kept for each shipping point under such agent open to the public, in 
which applicants for cars shall make order. 


Mr. SuTHERLAND: It says ‘“ open to the public.” 


Mr. Vatiance: It says further down, in subsection 4— 


This section shall not apply to a siding used exclusively for the 
passing of trains. 


Mr. Brown: But there are certain stations indicated as flag stations, and 
provision is made for the keeping of books there. Surely if you have it for 
flag stations, you can have it at the regular stations during the regular hours of 
the agent. It would be absurd to say that you could not get anything at a 
regular station that you could get at a flag station; that would be an anomaly. 

Mr. Smart: But a flag station is opened only on an order of the Board. 


Mr. Brown: An order of the Board can be given under other conditions, 
to. 

Mr. Vatuance: “ And for such periods as are deemed necessary.” That 
applied to flag stations? 


Mr. Smart: Yes. 


Mr. Coors: I only wanted to bring out that the old Act did not specify 
the hours; but that is no reason why it should not be in the new Act. 


Mr. SurHeRLAND: We would be willing to go along under the old Act, with 
that change. 

Mr. Vauuance: I can see where the whole controversy over the car order 
book arises. We can readily see where the railways would have no objection. The 
whole controversy exists between the pools and the line companies as to the 
proportion of cars given out. I do not think it is a question that comes within 
the jurisdiction of the witnesses. It is a question between the pools, who claim 
that they are not getting the proportion of cars which they should get at most 
shipping points. I can readily see why these gentlemen do not raise any ques- 
tions. 


Mr. Smart: We are interested, Mr. Vallance, to the extent of the storage. 
We want the storage. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Yes, but for the car order-book it seems to me you are only interested 
in providing the means for carrying out that recommendation. 


Mr. Smarr: That is the only objection we have to the schedule of power. 


Q. Yes, it seems to me that is the only point in which you are interested. 
Would a suggestion of this kind not meet the situation, that the Act should 
provide that the car order-book be kept open during the regular working hours 
of the agent, or on the authority of the Board, if at any time at any particular 
place extra hours should be provided for? The Board of Grain Commissioners 
could give authority for keeping the book open for three hours longer and make 
provision for it? : 
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Mr. Garpiner: I do not think that is necessary at all. 


Mr. DonneELLy: It is the regular working hours of the agent; that is 
all you need. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. The railway companies would have no objection to that. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND: No. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Are there any stations where the agents are only there on certain days 
of the week?—A. No, sir. 

Q. The hours depend upon the time when the trains go through?—A. Yes, 
to enable the people to get baggage checked and so on. 

Q. If anyone comes down to meet a train between ten and twelve o’clock 
at night, he would be able to apply for a car at that time, so long as the agent 
is there on duty?—-A. Oh, yes. 

Q. Are there any other points that either of these railway men would like 
to express an opinion on, on any one particular section of the recommendations 
of the Commission, regarding the car order-book? 

Mr. Smart: Do you want to say anything on that? 

Mr. SutHerRLAND: No. 

The CHAIRMAN: That seems to be all we can do this morning. I would 
like to find out from the members of the Committee who are present whether 
they would like tc meet on Thursday or not? JI understand that the House is 
not sitting on Thursday. 


Discussion followed. 
The CuamrMAN: ‘Then the Committee will adjourn until Friday next at 
11 o'clock. 


The Committee adjourned until Friday, May 10, 1929, at 11 o’clock. 
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House or Commons, 


Fripay, May 10, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 
d’clock, a.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


Hon. Tuomas A. Crerar, President and General Manager of the United 
Grain Growers Ltd., called and sworn. 


__ The Wrrness: I may say at the outset, Mr. Chairman, that I am here along 
with Mr. Murray who has had for many years charge of our grain handling 
business, to give the Committee any information that we can. 


I have a general idea, Mr. Chairman, of the matters that have been under 
review before the Committee. I have not been able to follow the work of the 
Committee, or to read the evidence, because I have been rather busily engaged 
on another matter in the last several months. But I wish simply to make it 
clear at the commencement that we wish to give you all the information and 
Sean that we can in the rather difficult problem which the Committee has 

efore it. 


I think it might be useful if I gave you a short statement concerning the 
company that I represent here to-day, the United Grain Growers, Limited. 
This company was organized in 1906. It has to-day 34,000 shareholders. 
Approximtely half of these are in Alberta, half of the remainder or a quarter, in 
Saskatchewan, and the other quarter in Manitoba. These shareholders have 
paid in capital stock to-day to the extent of over $3,000,000. We are operating 
in three provinces 457 elevators, of which roughly 200 or thereabouts are in 
Alberta, and the remainder divided between Manitoba and Saskatchewan, with 
perhaps more in Manitoba than Saskatchewan. Mr. Murray later can give you 
the exact figures, if you wish to have them. Our organization is a peculiar 
organization in this sense, that while it is a joint stock company, or is organized 
on the joint stock company principles, we are organized under special charter 
of Parliament. Our shareholders are divided into local groups, and those local 
groups elect the delegates to attend our annual meetings. In other words, our 
annual meetings are not meetings of individual shareholders, but are representa- 
tive of groups of groups of shareholders throughout the three prairie provinces, 
and a few, I may say, in British Columbia. The result is that our annual 
meetings are very representative. I may add, that it has been the settled policy 
of the shareholders, since 1917, to pay the expenses of all the delegates to our 
annual meetings, and the result is, as I.say, that our annual meetings are a very 
full representation of the shareholders all over the provinces. 

In addition to our grain business we have a printing and publishing business, 
a grain insurance company, and, until recently, were in the export business from 
1912 down to last year. That gives you, I think, a general picture of the organi- 


zation. 


Mr. Murray, whom I am glad to have with me to-day, has been with us for 
twenty years, and for the last ten or twelve years has had the supervision of the 
whole grain end of our business. That has been his particular job, and in that 
time, being an Irishman, he has accumulated a good deal of knowledge which he 
is quite willing to place at your disposal to-day. 

I understand, Mr. Chairman, that your Committee are investigating certain 
matters looking to possible amendments of the Grain Act. I do not know whether 
you would be interested in having my opinion, as an individual and as president 
of the company I am associated with, on these points. I have observed that one 
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question that is under consideration is the reorganization of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. Without offering any comment, or even by way of suggestion 
as to personnel, either past or present, I would say this, that I think the functions 
of the Board might usefully be enlarged. I do not think the Board is function- 
ing quite in the manner, for instance, that was suggested in the Turgeon report in 
1925. If my opinion is worth anything to the Committee, I would suggest that 
a board of three commissioners, outstanding, able men—and it may be necessary 
for the government to increase the salaries in order to get the right class of men— 
would probably make the most efficient working board. They should have in 
each province one or two men who would be in the nature of assistants to the 
commissioners, whose specific duty would be to investigate and inquire into all 
complaints that might be made. I think you might usefully have one in Van- 
couver and one in Fort William. The difficulty with the average farmer is this: 
he makes a complaint; he naturally does not want to wait three or four weeks or 
three or four months to have that complaint dealt with, and the machinery should 
be provided so that his complaint can be inquired into, the facts ascertained, and 
if a judgment is necessary, judgment rendered on his complaint. If these matters 
were dealt with promptly, I feel convinced of this, that you would get rid of 
probably 75 per cent of the difficulties that arise. I do not know that I have any 
further suggestion to make on that. 

I understand also that the so-called hybrid ticket, or rather what is called 
the hybrid ticket, has been under discussion. I have nothing to say about that 
other than this, that we have never used the hybrid ticket; that is, the United 
Grain Growers. And, I may tell you quite frankly, Mr. Chairman, I know 
very little about it. The only distinction that is made on the tickets we use is 
the stamping of the word “ pool” by our elevator agents on the ticket to dis- 
tinguish whether the grain is pool grain or non-pool grain. Now, that, of 
course, does not interfere with the validity of the ticket in any way; it is simply 
an indication to our accounting staffs, and indeed to our elevator agents, an 
easy method of segregating our pool grain from our non-pool grain. 

On the question of change in grain standards, I do not know that I have 
any suggestion to make. I feel certain that Mr. Murray can give you much 
more useful information on that than I could. 

On the rather interesting question of mixing, I may say that I have quite 
' firm views. I think that grain mixing, under proper supervision, 1s necessary 
in the interests of farmers of western Canada at the present time, and I might 
very briefly give you my reasons for that. The character of our crop has 
changed very greatly since the early years, and indeed since the years before 
the war. The multitude of grades that are gathered from a territory 800 miles 
wide, and probably averaging 200 miles north and south, is very considerable. 
Should we get years like we have had in the last three years, that difficulty is 
further increased in the complexity of grades, and my judgment is—and I give 
it to you as an honest judgment—that if you abolish mixing by law you will 
create a condition at times where certain grades of grain will be very, very 
difficult to sell. Now, the impression that mixing is a very bad practice, I 
think probably, is held in a good many quarters. But I do say this, that I think 
probably the whole problem in all its complexities is not fully understood. So 
far as the question, for instance of the skimming of grades, is concerned that 
does not apply in the ordinary mixing elevator to-day. I think there was a 
time, perhaps, in the early days, when it did apply, but it does not apply to-day. 
Take our own terminal elevator at the head of the lakes, a five and one-half 
million bushel elevator built a few vears ago, every bushel of grain from our 
country elevators, irrespective of what grade it is, goes into that terminal. We 
do not wish to see it go anywhere else. And that is true of all the other eleva- 
tors operating as mixing elevators at the head of the lakes. 
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My view, Mr. Chairman, is this: that our grain, owing to its peculiar 
character, owing to the multiplicity of its grades and varieties that you find in 
certain years—and indeed every year—is going to be mixed somewhere, and 
the closer that grain is mixed to the man whe produces it the more the man who 
produces it is going to get out of it. If you abolish mixing by law—lI feel quite 
safe in making this statement—you will simply transfer a large volume of the 
mixing of our western Canadian grain to Buffalo and United States ports. As 
you know, a very large percentage of it goes out through that route, that is, 
from Buffalo down to ports like Newport News, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York and Portland. That grain would be mixed, and it would be sold on an 
American seaboard inspection as wheat of Canadian origin, and thus standards 
would be stablished and your foreign buyers would buy on those standards. 
That is not a new thing. Many years ago a good deal of our grain was sold in 
that way. It was shipped and, as a matter of fact, mixed in American ports 
and sold on seaboard inspection. I think I am correct in saying that during 
the last eight or ten years there has practically been none of that done, but it 
has not been done because this mixing was done at the head of the lakes, and 
consequently there was not the variety of grain available for American exporters 
or dealers to mix. It seems to me much better to keep that under our own 
supervision. 

Now, there is another aspect of this question that appeals to me, in a broad 
way. I know that objection is raised or rather the criticism is levelled against 
mixing, that it degrades or lowers the quality of our grades in the European 
markets, and that consequently we have a lower price reflected back on those 
grades because of that. Personally I do not think there is any foundation for 
that. I think there has been some dissatisfaction the last two years, on our 
1927 crop particularly, in Europe, but our 1927 crop by all the tests that have 
been applied to it, was a crop that was remarkably low in milling strength, and 
that peculiar characteristic was found all over the prairie provinces. It was not 
confined to districts; it was a general condition of our grain that year; and of 
course the Old Country European miller, who puts everything through his 
chemist’s shop before it goes to the rolls in his flour mills, was disappointed in 
the quality of our grain. I think that in a measure that held true in 1926. This 
year, while much of the crop is frozen, on the average I think this crop is one 
per cent higher in protein over the whole territory than the crop of 1927, and 
the result is that this year these complaints from Europe are absent, so far as 
my knowledge goes. 

I think this, that so far as eastern Saskatchewan, probably a good part of 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba are concerned, our wheat has suffered somewhat 
in its reputation abroad through the quite numerous varieties we have been 
experimenting with. Twenty years ago or so after the introduction of Marquis 
wheat, it was used almost exclusively for seed. In the last fifteen years or so, 
we have been, as you know, quite subject to rust, whatever the cause of that 
may be, in eastern Saskatchewan and Manitoba, and naturally our farmers 
were endeavouring to find rust-resistant wheats. In the experimentation for 
that, it let them into quite a number of varieties, and we have these varieties 
to-day coming in the general grain stream to the head of the Lakes. I mention 
that because I found on two occasions while I was in Europe last spring that 
criticism made, that we were getting away from purity in variety, particularly 
upon the Atlantic shipments. That is the only explanation that I think can be 
found for it. I would simply suggest that if you have a proper out-turn stan- 
dard, it is a simple matter for the inspection staff to grade to that standard out 
of any elevator, which is simply applying in principle what they have been 
doing for years, because, while you put No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3 Northern in the 
public terminals—in the old days that grain was all inspected out. “You have 
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a certain standard, your inspectors inspect to that standard, and as a matter of 
fact they have been doing that. Well, if you inspect to that standard, I think 
it follows naturally that you have a uniformity in the character of your wheat 
that is going to the markets of the world, and your mixing elevators, if they 
clean it properly and condition it, and put it out under that standard of inspec- 
tion, and personally I cannot see where the reputation of our wheat can suffer 
under a system of that kind. 

As I said, Mr. Chairman, I do not wish this morning to do more than make 
a general statement. I might say again, Mr. Murray has had charge of our 
grain business, and I think probably he has a great deal more of the information 
that the Committee wish, than I have, and if it is agreeable to yourself and the 
Committee, I will turn the job over to Mr. Murray. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Before you leave, Mr. Crerar, would you say that the out-turn stand- 
dard should be increased from what it is at the present time?—A. I think that 
might usefully be done, but I do not know that is so material, as long as you 
have a definite out-turn standard and your inspection is to that standard. That 
is a question, Mr. Lucas, to which I have not had an opportunity of giving very 
much thought. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Do you think the out-turn standard for the terminals should be as near 
as possible to the average at the initial inspection point; that is, the standard 
by which the farmer is being judged?—A. I do not know any particular reason 
for that. The European buyers, from long experience, buy on our standard 
samples, which I understand are the minimum of each grade. If they buy on 
those standard samples which are sent to them each year, and you give them 
something a little bit better than that, something a little higher than that, I do 
not know that they will follow up in the price on it. 

Q. That standard at the terminals would be sent over to the buyers; would 
it be advisable to have that standard as near as possible to the average at the 
initial inspection points, so that if there were any objection indicated generally 
through the trade, in mixing, the farmer who has produced the good wheat will 
not be the one who will provide that benefit for somebody else. That is, this 
standard would go out as near as possible to the average at which the farmer 
is having his grain graded—if I have made my point clear?—A. I do not know. 
I would hesitate to express an opinion upon that Mr. Coote. 


Q. If that were not done, would not the farmer in the country who was 
sending in grades that are high in each car, have a legitimate complaint against 
the process of mixing?—A. He may have a high class three Northern, but still 
it only gets three Northern grade. What would be the position of the farmer 
who sent in a car load which under your present standard would be No. 3 
Northern, but which under your new standard would be below No. 3 Northern? 


Q. You do not get my point; suppose we set the same standards for grading 
in the country that we do now, and allow the standard by which the grain 
outturn of the terminal is graded to remain as it is now, would you not admit 
that the standard coming out of the terminals at the present time is lower than 
the average at the initial inspection point?—A. No, I would not admit that. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You say that the United Grain Growers operate as a grain company, 
and that it is different from other grain companies; do you pay a bonus to the 
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men who bring grain to your elevators, or do you just pay them the ordinary 
dividends, the same as any other company on the year’s work?—A. We have 
instituted what we call a patronage dividend. 

Q. Just to the men who belong to your company?—A. No. 


Mr. Murray: We pay it to everybody who has delivered and sold street 
grain at our country elevators. 


‘ By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You pay him a bonus to that extent, Mr. Crerar?—A. What we call a 
patronage dividend. 

Q. Referring to the mixing of grain, you say that if we do not mix in 
Canada it will be mixed at Buffalo or United States ports. As a matter of 
fact, any sea-board certificate at the present time for hard grade spring wheat 
from United States seaboard has no value, or has not established a name for 
itself in the Old Country.—A. Are you speaking of Canadian wheat? 

Q. I am speaking of Canadian wheat under American seaboard certificate. 
—A. I think I am correct in saying this, that practically all wheat sold from 
the United States is sold on seaboard certificate. 

Q. But Canadian wheat is graded higher when it goes out on the Western 
standard?—A. Quite right, Dr. Donnelly, but it is not the same variety of 
wheat. 

Q. I understand it is not the same variety at all; as a matter of fact we are 
told in the Committee that they take all the high protein wheat or hard spring 
wheats, that they have not enough for themselves in the United States, and 
that it is only the low grade protein wheat that they ship out. Being a lower 
standard, it does not naturally command as high a price as ours commands?— 
A. I have not the figures, but I feel that I am correct in making the statement 
oe practically none of their hard spring wheat is exported from the United 

tates. ’ 
Q. I understand that, so they would have to establish a market if they 
started to ship out our wheat on American certificates?—A. Quite so. 

Q. If it did not stand up to the Canadian wheat, it would not get the price? 
—A. That would depend. 

Q. If our wheats went out of our Canadian ports unmixed, and if theirs 
went out mixed at a lower standard, it would not command the price?—A. The 
price might not be comparable. I cannot say as to that. That would be in 
the judgment of the miller on the other side. 

Q. They are not fools; when they buy they are going to pay a price com- 
mensurate with the quality of the wheat they are getting?—A. Going back to 
your point, I would say that the American seaboard inspection certificates 
to-day have just as good standing in the minds of European buyers as Cana- 
dian certificates. 

Q. But not for high grade spring wheats?—A. They do not export hard 
spring wheats. 

Q. They would have to build up a market for themselves?—A. They would 
set a standard for wheat of Canadian origin, and could set that standard as 
high as it is here. 

Q. You would say again that you do not mix down to the minimum. You 
must have noticed the evidence given to this Committee, and the evidence given 
practically all over the country to the Brown Commission, and in connection 
with that I read this morning that a Vancouver man says he co-operates with 
the elevator man who inspects, and it is graded down to the minimum. It is 
conceded by all that it is graded down to the minimum of each grade?—A. 
You got a wrong impression. I did not say that we mixed down to the mini- 
mum; we have to mix to the standard set by the inspection officials. 
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Q. That is the minimum grade?—A. No, it is not the minimum. 

Q. Any standard that is set is the minimum of the grade?—-A. My friend 
Mr. Murray has very complete information upon that. If you will direct your 
question to him, he will answer it. The standard set by the officials is not the 
minimum of the grade. 

Q. What is it?—A. It is higher than the minimum. 

Mr. Murray: If I might interrupt for a moment, I think there is some 
confusion between Mr. Crerar and the gentlemen of the Committee in regard 
to the word “standard.” I think that what Mr. Crerar has in his mind is the 
standard known as the composite sample which is put before the private ter- 
minals, when they are shipping grain, and the other standard, of course, is the 
minimum standard on which the grain is graded from the country. I think it 
is just a confusion of the word standard. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Of course we were told in this Committee by a witness, and we know 
it is a fact, that if there is any dispute over the shipment it goes back to the 
appeal board and there it is graded on the standard. 

The CHatrman: Perhaps, if we are going to examine Mr. Murray, we 
had better swear him. 

Mr. Murray: I would like to correct that point while Mr. Crerar is on 
the stand, and it might be useful to the Committee while that point is raised. 
Mr. Donnelly mentioned that it has been stated as an established fact that on 
appeal by a terminal operator or anybody else, in regard to a cargo going out 
of the terminal elevator, that appeal is decided by the appeal board on the 
standard sample, otherwise knows as the minimum grade. Now, Mr. Chairman, 


and gentlemen of the Committee, I would just wish to state that that is not a 
fact. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Well, it is on the average going out of the public terminal? 

Mr. Murray: Yes, sir. 

Q. And the average going out of the public terminal, as we have been told, 
is about the same as the standard? 

Mr. Murray: No, sir, it is not. 

Q. It is not as good, is it? 

The CuarrMAN: We had better have Mr. Murray sworn. 


J. R. Murray called and sworn. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. In connection with a question of grain going out as American or as of 
Canadian origin, do you not think that would answer itself? Here is a state- 
ment in the Turgeon Commission report, of which I will read about five lines 
on page 161:— 


Now and again an exporter, for reasons best known to himself, con- 
signs to an importer (broker) a shipment of wheat with the American 
Seaboard Inspection Certificate. This certificate states that the grain 
covered by it is of ‘ Manitoba Origin.” Shipments on American Sea- 
board Certificates do not tend to improve the situation for Manitobas on 
Canadian certificate. Not many experienced buyers are deceived by it, 
but new customers would be disappointed, for, from those who have had 
had experience from this kind of shipment, the reports are unfavourable, 


and the results unsatisfactory. 
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Now it seems to me it is merely a matter of giving information, and that 
as soon as the British buyer knows what the certificate means from the American 
Seaboard, prices would regain their proper level. 

. “vir. Crerar: I do not think there is any doubt about that, but if you stop 
mixing at the head of the Lakes, there are certain classes of grain on which 
you will depreciate the price. I am as positive of that as I am that I am 
talking to this Committee now. That grain can be bought and the people will 
make a profit, a portion of which will go back to the farmers at the head of 
the Lakes. 

Q. Mr. McPhail’s evidence was to this effect, that all grades of Canadian 
grain, if kept separately, would find a price level that would be just about what 
they were worth, in his opinion. Now, I suppose you are referring to some 
low off-grades. What low off-grades would not bring a proper price if kept 
by themselves? 

Mr. Crerar: You might have certain grades of tough grain; you might 
have certain grades that were graded on the standard grades according to the 
specifications, and you can take that and by cleaning it heavily and carefully, 
you may put it in a position where you can make something better of it. Now, 
to the extent that you are permitted to do that, and to the extent that you have 
a number, twelve or fifteen or twenty firms doing that business and competing 
for that grain, you create an area of competition for it that results in higher 
prices to the individual farmer on that class of grain. Now, Mr. Millar, my 
opinion on that may be wrong, but from my observation and thought I give 
you that as my judgment. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. What percentage of the crop in western Canada would you say, in the 
average year or taking a period of five years, if you like, would find itself in a 
position where it could not be marketed? There have been some figures given 
by one, I think writing on behalf of the Grain Trade, and I think it can be 
proven by their own figures, that there is not a great percentage of the western 
crop that finds itself in that condition. Could you say, in your opinion, just 
what percentage that would be of the crop? 

Q. No, I could not say what percentage it would be, but I do know, Mr. 
Vallance, that the amount is very considerable, and the tendency is for it to 
increase from year to year. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What effect has smut on flour and bread? Does it not colour it and 
give it a bad taste?—A. I believe it does, if smutty wheat is ground into flour. 

Q. We are told in this Committee that there is not a scouring of wheat at 
all, but that it is just mixed in with other wheat—A. I do not think that is 
quite correct, Mr. Donnelly. 

Q. Men at the head of the Lakes give us to understand that they do not do 
any scouring there at all. 

Mr. Murray: I think the statement was made that no smutty wheat was 
scoured at the head of the Lakes in any terminal. I think the gentleman should 
have confined himself to the terminals that he was acquainted with. We have 
a smut-washer in our terminal elevator, and we wash all smutty wheat. 


Q. I saw in the report sent out to the Grain Trade by Mr. Boyle that they 
shipped in seven hundred and forty-five thousand bushels and only shipped 
out one hundred and sixty-eight thousand, or in other words over five hundred 
thousand bushels went into better grades. ‘I‘hat goes into straight grades in 
some way or other. 
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Mr. Murray: That is not the procedure in the terminal of the United 
Grain Growers. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. You spoke of tough wheat, Mr. Crerar, and I would like to ask you a 
question about that. It is the common practice, I suppose, when there is plenty 
of dry grain, for cars of tough to be simply dumped in without drying. Now 
does not that work out in this way, that the water is being sold? It is first 
absorbed by the Old Country buyer, who, knowing he is buying water at the 
price of wheat, if he buys a ton of water at the price of wheat, must consider 
that in the price he is paying, or it goes into his profit and loss account on the 
wrong side, and it is reflected backwards on the farmer in the price that he gets, 
so that the farmer really absorbs his own water. 


Mr. Crerar: Let me see if I get your question right. It is that a car of 
tough wheat is dumped into a bin of straight grade grain and is lost in that way, 
—is that your point? 

Q. Yes, the farmer looses 7 or 8 cents in the first place and then it seems 
to me that the loss on the water going over to the Old Country is such that he 
has lost that twice—A. Of course it is not dumped in in that form. Let me put 
a concrete case to Mr. Millar. This is a point on which I may say Mr. Murray 
can probably give you better information than I can. I get a car of No. 2 
Northern wheat that has only, say, 13 per cent moisture, and I may get another 
ear of 2 Northern wheat that has 15 per cent moisture and is tough. Now if 
you dump that in indiscriminately, you probably will be in difficulties; but, I 
think, if you mix that thoroughly is it not fair to assume, as a matter of fact 
it is the case, that you have two cars of wheat that will carry anywhere? 


Mr. Miuuar: Yes, so far as the certificate goes. 


The Witness: Then you are not doing any injustice to the Old Country 
miller. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. In the two cars of wheat you are passing on probably a ton of water?— 
A. No, you are passing on something which will pass inspection. 
Q. But he is buying water in place of wheat?—A. No, I do not agree with 
that. 


bay Mie Ooke- 
Q. If no mixing were permitted, that amount of water would not get into 
that bin.—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 

Q. In the first place, it is admitted by this Committee that if the standard is 
set and the sample is sent to the British market, the price is fixed on that sample 
as set. In the second place the Committee will have to admit that there is a 
moisture content which is part of the sample sent. So that if we do send grain 
that is extra dry we get nothing more for it being extra dry; and if we put some 
tough grain into it and still keep within the moisture content, we get no less 
on the British market. Is not that a fact? It is a fact and I do not think any- 
body can prove it is not a fact, that when you put the tough grain in with dry 
grain and still stay within the moisture content set by the standard, you get as 
much for the moist grain as for the dry and the producer gets more money. 
I think that is something which should be understood. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. I would like to ask you, Mr. Crerar, if your company is in the export 
business.—A. No, we are not in the export business at the present time. 
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By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. I understood you to say that the price of our wheat was based on the 
standard sample which was sent over to Europe? That was your statement 
some time ago.?—A. The standard sample which goes to Europe is the sample 
naturally which the European buyers see, and they get their idea of what 1 
Northern and 2 Northern and 3 and 4 and 5 is from that standard. 

Q. And they base their price on that standard?—A. I do not know whether 
they do or not. 

Q. I understood you to say that they based their price on that, and if we sent 
them anything better we were merely giving them something.—A. I think that is 
correct, Mr. Lucas. You send over a standard sample and the importer or 
the miller of the United Kingdom or Europe looks at that, and that is what he 
expects to get when he buys that grade. If you send them something better than 
that and he learns after experience that what he is getting is a little bit better 
than the standard sample, he may take that into account in some degree in 
fixing his price, but I do not think for a moment that he will take the full 
account of it in fixing his price, as far as that may be a factor in making his 
price. 

@. According to the evidence, we are giving the European buyer something 
for nothing. I understood you to say that the shipments going out of the ter- 
minal elevators are higher than the standard grades——A. I think they are. 

-Q. If that is the case, and the European miller pays a price on the standard, 
which is the minimum, we are now giving him something for nothing—A. I 
should think that is quite probable. 

Q. Well then, if that is what happens, would not the logical thing be to 
raise the out-turn standard to the sample of that sent to the European buyer on 
which he has based his price?—A. Yes, or lower your outward standard to what 
he expects to get. 

Q. You cannot lower it 


—A. You can lower it to the standard sample. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Mr. Crerar, is it not a fact that this year when our wheat went over they 
set a price, but after they got a quantity of our wheat, they found that it was 
such good milling wheat that they paid a higher price, and it closed up some- 
thing like 18 or 19 cents on our lower grades.—A. I cannot say as to that. 

Q. You say that we have had little or no complaint in the Old Country in 
regard to our grades. You know that last year we received a complaint from 
the Liverpool Corn Exchange with regard to our wheat, and you know that the 
Liverpool Corn Exchange does not represent one buyer, but represents practic- 
ally one-half of the United Kingdom, and when they complain it represents 
about one-half of the buyers of the United Kingdom?—A. Probably. 


Witness retired. 


J. R. Murray recalled. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Committee, I do not wish 
to make a very long statement, but it seems to me that there is danger in con- 
nection with a very important question of this kind of some of us getting too 
definite and too set in our ideas. We are apt to do that. I judge that the main 
desire of the Committee in connection with the question of grain marketing is to 
take such steps as may be necessary—if any are found necessary—to maintain 
the reputation of Canadian wheat on the world’s market. I use the word “repu- 
tation” rather than the word “standards” purposely, because—and let me sub- 
mit this thought—I want to follow along this line. It is quite possible for Par- 
liament, for the Board of Grain Commissioners, for the Chief Inspector, and for 
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the Standards Board to maintain the standards of our grades, so that to the eye 
the crop of one year is as good as the crop of the previous year, so that any man, 
miller or anyone else—no matter how experienced he is—will take the 3 Northern 
of one crop and the 3 Northern of the other crop set according to the same 
standards, balance them alongside of one another, and say, “ There you are, one 
is as good as the other.” But it is not within the power of Parliament, nor the 
Board of Grain Commissioners, nor the Chief Inspector, nor any other agency, 
to grow the same quality into those wheats in one year as in another. It is the 
growing conditions, the weather and other things, a good many of which we know 
very little about, which cause our 3 Northern of one crop to be not equal to the 
3 Northern of another, although it may look largely the same as another crop. 
That is why I use the word “reputation” rather than the words “maintaining the 
standard.” 

We have had complaints about our grain as it went to the British and Euro- 
pean markets during the past few years. We had very few complaints up to 
these last few years. I think there has been a tendency—although I do not set 
this up as a positive statement upon which I must be right—on the part of some 
in looking for an explanation with regard to those complaints, to say that mix- 
ing is the cause of them. Now, I submit this: our Chief Inspector has advised 
that there are fifteen or sixteen complaints particularly in regard to the 1926 
and 1927 crops. Very few of them, in his opinion, are justified. I think the 
facts are available to show that our 1927 crop from the point of view of the pro- 
tein content and the milling value was the lowest grade crop we have produced 
in Canada. I have some figures here showing the protein content. Take that 
as the millers’ test back to 1920, and I would like to give these figures to the 
Committee. These are the tests made by the chemists of one of the large mills 
in western Canada. From 1920 to 1926 the lowest average protein content of 
the samples tested was in 1924, when it was 12.7. The average over those eight 
years was 13.5; in 1927 it was 11.7; this year, 1928, in spite of our frozen grain, 
it comes back up to 12.6. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 


Q. Are those samples taken from the same areas from year to year?— 
A. They are all samples tested by the mills for their own purpose to ascertain 
the quality of the crop. 

Q. Are they reasonably comparable from year to year as regards points 
of origin?—A. Yes, sir. I have only the figures for two years in connection with 
another mill. Their test for the 1926 crop was 13.9 for the 1927 crop 12.1. 

Undoubtedly you have all seen recently a statement put out by Dr. 
Birchard’s laboratory, and a protein map, showing the protein content, and 
his figures published show certain averages of the protein content for the 1928 
crop so far. That crop shows figures running above 12 per cent. In the prov- 
ince of Saskatchewan it is well above 12 per cent; in the province of 
Alberta, with the exceptionof 3 Northern, it runs well above 12 per cent 
—almost 13 per cent; Manitoba runs above 12 per cent. I got for the year 
previous a statement of samples for the 1927 crop which, as I have stated, was 
lower in quality. The figures show that all the way through. There are none 
of the figures either 2 Northern, 3 Northern and 1 Northern from Saskatche- 
wan and Manitoba, which average up to nearly 12 per cent; they are all well 
below it. His samples from Alberta show 12.63 on the 1 Northern, 11.79 on 
the 2, and 11.15 on the 3. There was one other thing that I think 
operated also, that was the drying in the 1926 and 1927 crops. ‘The Commit- 
tee all know the amount of moisture there was, and the amount of 
tough and damp grain. A tremendous amount of that had to be dried. 
It is probably after all, in the first year particularly, the 1926 crop, 
that a lot of terminal operators did not have as much experience in drying as 
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they have now, and I do not think that that was all dried to the best advantage, 
or as well as it should have been. I think a lot of that grain—a tremendous 
proportion of it—went abroad as dried grain, straight grade. I do not know 
what opinion the Chief Inspector has on that. He was abroad, I think, after- 
wards, and probably he could give the Committee a statement of opinion on 
that. But I think I am not far wrong in stating that a lot of that dried grain 
in those two crops was the cause of the grain over there not milling satisfactorily, 
and was the cause of the complaints. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. You would not say that for the 1 and 2, Mr. Murray?—A. I do not 
know whether there were any complaints on 1 and 2 Northern or not. 
Q. That is as to straight grain. We have not heard of any complaints as 
to dried grain above three. 


Hon. Mr. Marcotm: I think that is right. 


The Witness: Jf I may repeat my point, I think our troubles for the 
two years are the result of our misfortune in growing, in one year particularly, 
in 1927, grain of a poor milling quality, and in the two years that misfortune 
arose, to a certain extent at any rate, through our not having dried all our grain 
as efficiently as it should have been done. 

It seems to me that under any such condition it is only natural to expect 
that the British buyer, or the Continental buyer, is going to complain. What 
is he going to naturally base his complaint on? I believe it is natural for him 
to say, ‘““ You are not keeping up to your standards,” and he will blame the 
Inspection Department, issuing the certificate because that is what he is buying 
the grain on; he is buying it on the Dominion of Canada certificate which, as a 
matter of fact, is as good as a bank note in the grain business over there. He 
has got that standard, and he naturally goes to the party who issues that and 
says, ‘‘ You are not keeping up to the standards.” I question very much if he 
has the knowledge or the right slant on that thing. Take this season, for 
instance. He comes along and he says that our No. 4 standard of this year is 
equal to our No. 3 Northern standard of last year. What he means is that the 
milling strength and value that he gets out of our 4 wheat this year is as good 
as he got out of our No. 3 Northern last year. But I submit, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, that that is not the fault of our Chief Inspector. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Do you believe, Mr. Murray, that he paid more for it because the value 
is there?—A. I was not discussing, Mr. Chairman, what he paid for it. Let me 
read Broomhall’s Corn Trade News. Broomball is the authority over there, and 
he is fairly representative of the Corn Exchange opinion. He is referring to our 
Canadian wheat, and the position it occupies in the world’s market at that time: 


They have, in fact, a monopoly of strong wheat so long as United 
States holders maintain their present reserve, and it must be admitted 
that importers have not only bought Canadian wheat freely this season, 
but one and all have expressed great satisfaction with the quality which 
certainly indicates that complaints about previous gradings received 
proper consideration. 


Q. What date is that, Mr. Murray?—A. That is, January 1, 1929. Now, 
as I say, it is a matter of opinion, but I wish to take issue with Broomhall’s Corn 
Trade News in the last part of that statement where they say that it certainly 
indicates that the complaints about previous gradings received proper consider- 
ation. I will put it this way: Mr. Fraser, as Chief Inspector, could have set a 
standard for three Northern on the 1927 crop which would have meant that half 
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of the grain that went into that 3 Northern in 1927 would have been graded 4, 
and if Mr. Fraser, as Chief Inspector, had done that, there still would have been 
the same complaint over there as to the 1927 crop not being up to standard, 
because the quality was not in it. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 


Q. Are you proving by that that our system of grading does not properly 
reflect quality?—A. I may go on with the argument a little farther. I am not 
used, of course, to appearing before an assembly of this kind, and you will have 
to excuse me if I wander a little bit. I want to leave this thought with you, 
that if Mr. Fraser, as Chief Inspector, had done what I say 50 per cent of what 
went into 3 would have been graded 4. Let me put this thought to you: what 
would have been said by the men that grow the wheat in western Canada? We 
all know that in 1926 and 1927 there was a lot of bitter complaint on the part 
of farmers in western Canada. They had a lovely crop there ready to cut and 
they cut it and it started to rain, and their complaint was that the standard for 
No. 3 Northern was too high. What would they have said if in trying to keep 
that standard for the man abroad, whom we must consider—we cannot ignore 
him—we had kept 50 per cent of our grain out of that and put it into 4? There 
would have been an, insurrection. 


I want to submit, sir, that in considering the buyer abroad we must not 


forget the man who is growing the wheat here and the storm he is likely to raise 
if you set your standard too high. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You know that Mr. Newman was here, and he heartily agrees with what 
was said by the Liverpool Corn Exchange. He says that No. 4 this year is as 
good as No. 3 last year, both in appearance and milling value, and we agreed 
with him when we put them side by side. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. We have also had a witness before this Committee who represented the 
millers of Ontario, who practically stated to the Committee that after the 
Standards Board had met, and the information came out that the 5 and 6 con- 
tained the values that they did contain, he immediately advised Smith and 
Murphy to advise their brokers in New York to buy five and six because of the 
value, which proved conclusively that it was higher than it was at any time?— 
A. Yes, sir, that statement may be perfectly correct, but it does not alter the 
facts. You can get them from the chemist of the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
or from any of the millers’ chemists. You can take 1 Northern, and you can 
take 2 Northern or 3 Northern, take any one of these grades, the facts will bear 
me out when I[ say that the 1927 crop was the lowest quality milling crop grown 
in this country. 

Q. Did you see the letters that were sent from the old country to the gov- 
ernment here—A. No, sir. 


Q. They did net complain of 1927 alone; they mentioned a period of 
years, that’ we had been steadily deteriorating our standards?—A. I think, of 
course, that buyers naturally are inclined to complain. I do not think there 
has been a great reduction in our standards. If there has been, I simply want 
to submit again that thought to the Committee,—that if there has been a 
gradual, small, imperceptible amount of change, say over a period of years, in 
our standards—— 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. It is because they are not living up to the standards. This is from Mr. 
Urquhart of the Liverpool Corn Exchange, written to the Prime Minister:— 


Since their visit—that is. the Board of Grain Commissioners—my 
directors have been in communication with the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners again with reference to certain shipments where the quality 
of the wheat was distinctly inferior to the government’s standards. 


Hon. Mr. Matcotm: They never proved it. 
Mr. Donnetiy: He made that statement. He says:— 


My directors wish to assure you that they do not forward any com- 
plaints until they have very carefully examined the shipments and are 
fully convinced that the receivers are justified in making them. 


I do not think the Liverpool Corn Exchange, as a body, would go on record 
as making complaint unless there was something to complain about.—A. 
Well, Mr. Chairman, might I answer that point? The way the thing presents 
itself to me is that granted for the sake of argument that these gentlemen were 
justified in the fifteen or sixteen complaints the Chief Inspector has stated they 
have made in the past three years, during that time we have exported almost 
a billion bushels, almost one billion bushels abroad. Well, I think we would 
almost be superhuman, with the machinery of inspection, if there were not 
once in a while some cause for complaint. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. But the fact is that they are buying on certificate which is final, and if 
they make complaints, it does them no good. Would you say the number of 
complaints received by the inspector was a reflection of the discontent?—A. I 
cannot say off hand. Might I answer that indirectly by saying that nearly 
every cargo that goes over there might get into the hands of fifteen different 
millers, who might make different complaints, each buying a certain part of 
that cargo. 

Q. That complaint would go to the importer?—A. Yes, but if you get com- 
plaints on fifteen cargoes, that would be very small. Supposing they were 
justified, and the evidence showed that they were not all justified, it was a 
very small proportion out of an export of one billion bushels. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. You could hardly blame the Inspection Department. The chief inspec- 
tor sets up a composite sample which is not recognized; he sets it up for the 
guidance of his inspectors, so that the out-turn will go out at the minimum. 
They are not even getting the minimum?—A. Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to 
blame anybody in connection with it; I have not referred since I have started 
to make my statement, to the composite sample. The head inspector at the 
head of the lakes of course sets that. However, whether I am right or wrong 
in my opinon, I hold the opinion that the bulk—I will say all—of our com- 
plaints in the last three years arose from the two causes, a low quality crop 
grown in 1927, and probably a good deal of inefficient drying of grain done in 
the 1926 and 1927 crops. Now, gentlemen, that is my opinion. I have thought 
about it. As I say, I do not pretend tc be infallible, but this occurs to me, that 
if there is some measure of truth in that opinion, and some merit in that opinion, 
it should be considered in conjunction with the fact that the same system of 
inspection and the same inspection department—I have no brief for them, I 
can fight with them once in a while as well as anybody else—is putting out 
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grain in regard to which we are getting this year nothing but compliments. 
We are getting compliments about this Five or Six frozen wheat, because Pro- 
vidence has put into it something that makes it good milling wheat. That is 
my opinion. I think it would not be advisable to be stampeded, to be too 
sure that we have to make radical changes that might turn things upside down 
quite a little bit. 

I would like to touch upon some things that I think are misconceptions, in 
in regard to the private terminal elevators. There is a question which Mr. 
Crerar briefly mentioned, the question of the skimming of grades. The opinion 
is held very generally that the mills in Western Canada and in Western 
Ontario operate principally I think with grain that they have specially picked 
and diverted. Now, I do not think that that is the case, and I have some 
figures which would indicate that there is justification for my expressing that 
opinion. I think they operate particularly on what they get from their own 
country elevators, and what they buy for shipment to their mills. In this crop 
there were 411 million bushels of wheat unloaded in the western inspection 
division up to April 1. There are ten large mills in Manitoba, western Ontario 
and Saskatchewan. During that period those ten mills unloaded 28,800,000 
bushels. I could not get the figures from all these mills as to their special 
diversions, these cars we have heard about being picked in the yards. But I 
got the figures from seven of them. Those seven mills unloaded in that period 
22,475,000 bushels, and 3,877,000 were specially diverted. The mills in Alberta 
unloaded in the same period, six of them, 8,448,000 bushels. I did not get the 
figures (I was not able to) of the diversions to those mills in Alberta, but I 
know from our business dealings with them that they did not divert very much; 
they draw most of their grain from southern Alberta territory, and they get it 
from their own elevators or buy it by contract for shipment to their mills. 
That gives us for western mills, taking them all, a total of 37,273,000 bushels. 
I gave the figure of 3,877,000 bushels specially diverted by mills that unloaded 
22,475,000 bushels, which is 17 per cent of their total unloads. If we apply— 
which I think is fair, and I think it is erring on the large side, if anything— 
that 17 per cent to the total of 37,250,000 bushels which all the mills in the 
West unloaded, we would have six and one-third million bushels, it is almost 
exactly that, special diversions by western mills. Let me repeat six and one- 
third million out of total unloads in the western inspection during that period 
of 411,000,000 bushels. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Have you included in that the selections made by milling companies on 
their own lines of elevators? Those would not be considered special diversions, 
but they would get the choice wheat just the same?—A. No. I have just 
picked the specials going through the railway yards, the figures the mills gave 
me. I think I know the point that is in Mr. Millar’s mind, and I would say 
this, I do not know what they do, but let me submit the figures; perhaps you 
will think they are not worth anything, but perhaps they may be. Take a mill 
say at Saskatoon; I have the figures of one mill, where they unloaded two and 
a half million bushels during this period. They have probably forty elevators 
of their own; I do not know how many they have in the territory outside of 
Saskatoon. They go and buy wheat from that pretty broad territory. We 
will say they buy wheat either by contract with other companies or in some 
other way from sixty other points, making a total of one hundred points that 
they would draw from. Two million five hundred thousand bushels drawn 
from one hundred points would be twenty-five thousand bushels from each 
point. I think in that territory west of Saskatoon out to the Alberta boundary 


and down on the Goose Lake line it would be fair to say that the average 
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marketings at every shipping point would be at least three hundred and fifty 
thousand bushels. So if this mill were drawing twenty-five thousand bushels 
from each of one hundred points to get their two million five hundred thousand 
bushels, there would be left at each of those one hundred points three hundred 
and twenty-five thousand bushels to go forward to the terminal. In other 
words, one-fourteenth would be taken by the mill going into their plant and 
thirteen-fourteenths would go forward. I think that mills getting it from their 
own elevators or buying it on contract would work out perhaps not far away 
from figures such as I have suggested, because they cannot at any point get all 
the grain that is being marketed from that point, they cannot at any of the one 
hundred points no matter how they try collect all the grain. I do not suppose 
they even get one half of it at any point, unless they are where they have one 
elevator and there is just one elevator. Those are figures for the mills. 

__ Now, let me take our own experience. This year we have sold to western 
mills not a large quantity, about 440,000 bushels. We have sold to mills at 
Calgary, Moose Jaw, Keewatin, Kenora and perhaps Winnipeg. They specially 
diverted ten cars out of that 440,000 bushels, which would be about 15,000 
bushels. When they came to us and wanted to buy a certain grade. We bar- 
gained, and finally agreed to sell it to them, and we shipped it from any point 
we liked. The Calgary mills had a restriction that they would not take it 
from certain points where the freight rates would not work out to their 
advantage. I do not know whether it has been mentioned, sir, to the Committee, 
but a mill at any of these western points, particularly the Saskatchewan, Alberta, 
and western Manitoba mills—there is a mill in Brandon and another at Portage 
—and I know that one thing that is important to them, very important to them, 
is the question of the freight rate from the point of shipment to their mill. 
When cancelling shipment out and using their milling-in-transit privilege that 
is just as valuable to a mill—in some cases it may be worth a few cents per 
bushel—I would think in many cases just as valuable as picking wheat from 
a certain point because of its milling strength. 

I do not need to continue on this question of the mills picking out the 
cream of the crop. I do not know about the special binning at the head of 
the Lakes for American mills. I have no way of finding out the quantity of 
that, but I do not think there is a very large volume of it, whatever there is of 
it. Samples of all cars that go into these special bins go into the Chief Inspec- 
tor’s average aggregate sample at Winnipeg, and also go into the Fort William 
inspector’s average aggregate sample of the grain coming in at Fort William. 
So that what is specially binned and it goes out to the American mill still goes 
in those standard samples. As far as private elevators are concerned, Mr. 
Crerar mentioned it but perhaps I might repeat it; we are not picking cars 
particularly to go to our private terminal. 


Our five and one-half million bushel terminal, built about two years ago, 
is one part of a big grain handling unit that stretches from Vancouver to the 
head of the Lakes, with the terminal at Vancouver and four hundred and fifty 
odd elevators in three provinces and a big terminal at the head of the Lakes. 
Before we built that big terminal we had two; we had one operated as public, 
and a small one on the water front, but which handled a good many millions 
through it in the course of the year, operated as a private. We sold the small 
one and surrendered the lease of the other, and we built this big one because 
our experience told us it was the most economical and efficient method of 
handling grain; rather than have two units we would have one. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Just a moment, Mr. Murray. Are you mixing in your public ter- 
minals?—A. We are operating as a private mixing elevator. 
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Q. Tt is not a public terminal?—A. No. That is, as I say, part of our 
whole grain handling unit. Everything that we get from our country elevators, 
through our commission business, which collects grain from points where we 
have not got elevators, every car except flax—and I would say we are not 
handling flax at that big terminal—every car of every other grain, whether it is 
good, bad, or indifferent, is handled, and some of them the inspectors let go 
through when they are not up to the standard grade, that minimum standard 
of the grade. I see Mr. Fraser is back there and smiling a little bit, but 
occasionally that slips through; I suppose it is a matter of judgment. We 
take them all. So far as we are concerned, we have the terminal there for 
that purpose; and we do not let anybody if we can help it take one car of 
that to any other terminal. The only time they get a chance is if there is a 
blockade and quite a number of cars are at the head of the Lakes to be 
unloaded. Sometimes we get a little behind, and the railway company comes 
along and says, “If you do not make a dent in that lot of cars waiting for 
you, we are going to switch a hundred and fifty cars to another terminal.” We 
make a fight for it, we want them all, good, bad or indifferent, and there is no 
picking. Let me say that I do not know the business secrets or anything inside 
of the other companies, but there are several big elevators, just such as ours, 
and medium sized ones, private mixing elevators, at the head of the Lakes, 
part of the same kind of grain handling units that we have; and if I went 
to-morrow or in the fall to some of those men and said that we wanted to 
arrange to take a certain number every day of their lower grade cars, down 
near the line or on the line in each grade, and handle them at our terminal, 
they would say, “ You cannot have them; we want them at our own terminal,” 
just for the same reason that we want them. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. I want to ask two questions, first, just under what conditions can pri- 
vate elevators refuse cars and send them to the so-called “garbage can,” and 
under what conditions can the public elevators do the same thing?—A. I think 
the private elevators, Mr. Millar, could at any time, under any conditions, 
refuse to take in cars. As I say, we do not, we would not. To be frank, I 
would like to find two or three of them that would, and I would offer to take the 
stuff in for them and handle it. 

Q. Being a private elevator, you could refuse to take them in?—A. We 
could, but we do not. As far as the public terminals are concerned, I do not 
know-.what the law is on that, but I think the public terminal would have to 
take in any grain at any time that they have space for it. But this is the fact, 
that there are none of the terminals, public or private, who are refusing to 
take in any grain that they can get. You do not operate your business just on 
the basis that mixing is the only thing. You might get some poor grain in there 
and some exporter might buy it, and he might leave it there for five or six 
months and pay you storage for it. It might be very good grain to get, although 
it was right on the line. 

Q. Connecting that up with your statement that sometimes cars stand so 
long that the railway starts to make complaint, and supposing you could not 
win out with the railways and they had to take some of the cars, have you any 
choice as to which cars they would take?—A. Yes, our choice would be dictated 
by the grain. We might tell them to take all oats, if they had to take some, 
depending on the quantity of the different grains we had in the house. Next, 
by grades; we might tell them to take all of certain grades and leave us the 
balance. The chances are that that also would be dictated by the quantity of 
different grades we would have in the house; but we would never go out and 
pick out those cars. We never have, in our experience. And our experience 


would be that we would wake up a few days later and find that the railway 
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company had not paid the slightest attention to us but had picked out the first 
cars which were handiest, whether of wheat, oats, barley, or anything else, and 
switched them to somebody else. That is what happens, If there is any picking 
of the cream of the grades for private terminals and sending the poorer or 
skimmed grades to public terminals to my knowledge there is only one organi- 
zation at the head of the Lakes which would be in a position to do that. The 
last thing I would wish to do, Mr. Chairman, would be to say anything which 
would cast the slightest reflection on any competitor of ours in business, whether 
that competitor was a miller, a line company, or the Pools. They are competi- 
tors with us for grain, and I do not wish to be understood as reflecting upon 
them in the slightest way. I am not going to do that, but I'am going to refer 
to a statement which I think was made by one of the officials of one of the 
Pools in which he stated that this skimming was being done. Now, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, I have given you the facts, and I think that a gentleman 
in that position should not make a statement of that kind unless he knows what 
he is talking about; and I want to say that if it is being done, the only place I 
know that it could be done is by people with the public and the private ter- 
minals would be perhaps in the organization that he is connected with. Let 
me finish my remark with this, that in spite of his statement that it is being 
done, and that the only place it could be done would be in his own organization, 
I want to state, Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, that I do not believe it is being 
done by that organization in their terminals although they are in a position to 
do it. I do not believe it, and I would want further confirmation of it by some- 
one who knew the facts before I would believe it. 

Q. You are referring to what?—-A. Where they have a number of terminal 
elevators, being able to take the cream and put it into a private mixing elevator 
and let the skimmed go to the public. I do not think for a moment that the 
Pool is doing that in their terminal at the head of the Lakes, although one of 
their officers made the statement before this Committee, and I think it was 
accepted as a fact that this is done by private terminals down there; because it 
is not a fact. We are in a position to handle all the grain we can get and can 
gather from our line of elevators. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. There is nothing to legally stop any Grain Company doing what has 
been suggested was being done by the Pool—there is nothing to prohibit them 
doing that?—A. Well, not that I know of. To my mind,—it is our position 
and the position of others,—what is a stronger thing in many cases than laws, is 
competitive commercial business work. In my opinion it would be just foolish 
for a man to do it, unless, as I say he had a private terminal and a public 
terminal, and he had them both for that purpose. But that is not the position 
nor the state of affairs at the present time. I will say this, that it has a very 
vital bearing on this question of our mixing, on the question of the standard of 
our grain going out, because you come back to this, Mr. Chairman; what are the 
public terminals getting, and what is going out from them? We have four 
public terminals at the head of the Lakes; two of them are operated by the 
Saskatchewan Pool, Nos. 4 and 6; one by the Grand Trunk Pacific, and one by 
the Government. In this crop year, up to April 27, there were unloaded at those 
public terminals fifty-four thousand, six hundred and nineteen cars. That 
works out, taking an average per car of one thousand four hundred and twenty- 
five bushels, which is our own average on all the cars we have unloaded, at 
seventy-seven million bushels unloaded at those four public terminals on this 
crop. That is out of the total unloaded at the head of the Lakes to the same 
time, 247,340 cars, amounting to three hundred and fifty-two and one half 
million bushels. Now, of that seventy-seven million bushels sixty and one-half 
million bushels went through the two Saskatchewan Pool public terminals. I 
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believe, and I think there is no doubt whatever about it, that the grain going 
through those two terminals and the other two also,—if there is any doubt about 
the other two let us take it on those two,—is the fair average run of he grain 
coming down from the country; and sixty millions of bushels have gone out to 
get samples of the average shipments from the public terminals. 

Now there is one thing, that grain has come from Saskatchewan, a wide, 
broad territory fairly representative of the grain grown in the West. Probably 
some of my Alberta friends may think it was not as good as the stuff grown in 
Alberta, and perhaps some of us might think it might be a little bit better than 
some of the stuff grown in Manitoba,—but those are the figures; and it is from 
that seventy-seven million bushels that the average of the figures out of the 
public terminals is taken. Now I think that is all I can give in the way of facts 
in regard to that question of skimming of grades. 


The CuarrMan: Would this be aconvenient time for us to adjourn? When 
would the Committee like to meet again? 


Mr. VALLANCE: Four o’clock, if that is convenient for the witness. 
The CuHatrmMan: Could you come at half past three? 

Mr. Donnetiy: That will depend upon the House. 

The CuHairMANn: Then we will adjourn until four o’clock. 


The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until four p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 4 p.m., Mr. W. F. Kay in the Chair. 
J. R. Murray recalled. 


By the Chairman: 


- . We will continue with your evidence this afternoon, Mr. Murray.—A. 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I had just finished this morning dealing with the 
question of diversions of grain, the higher quality grain in each grade, by mills 
in the west and by the private terminals, and had given you some facts to show 
that it was not the general practice. Before starting to deal with the operations 
of mixing elevators, I would like to briefly refer to the position or the attitude 
taken by the farmer organizations in the West in regard to this question of 
mixing. The United Farmers of Alberta at their convention held last January 
had before them this question in the form of a resolution, the substance of which 
was that they would go on record as opposed to mixing. After discussion that 
resolution was lost. The United Farmers of Manitoba at their convention in 
January last had the question brought before them in the form of a report from 
a Committee of their Board of Directors which had been studying various phases 
of the grain business, and in that report they state—I will just quote what they 
say about mixing—‘ It is hard to conceive of another plan that would meet all 
the requirements of present day conditions.” That report containing that opinion 
in regard to mixing was adopted by the convention of the United Farmers of 
Manitoba. The United Farmers of Canada, the Saskatchewan section, had 
several resolutions bearing on this matter before them—they did not pass some 
of them—which suggested that mixing should be done away with, but they did 
clearly indicate in a very long resolution that they passed that they were opposed 
to mixing. There were certain qualifications in it, but that resolution could easily 
be obtained by the Committee, and they would have the whole facts on it. 
They indicated clearly I think that they were opposed to mixing. 
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Another farm organization I wish to mention is our own company, the United 
Grain Growers, because we have at our annual meetings a representation from 
all three provinces. Mr. Crerar referred briefly this morning to the way in which 
that representation was obtained. In considering that, and the opinion of our 
annual meeting, I want to put one or two points before you. Our shareholders, 
very large in number, are in the great majority holders of a very small quantity 
of stock in the United Grain Growers Limited. The maximum number of shares 
that any man can hold is 100. I do not know the average number of shares held 
by each shareholder, but it would be considerably less than ten, I would think 
not much more than five. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. The shares are $25 shares?—A. $25-shares. Thank you, Mr. Brown. 
They meet in their locals and elect their delegate to go to the annual meeting, and 
at that annual meeting they consider not only the results of the business of the 
company for the preceding year and the way in which their board of directors 
have carried on that business; they also consider at that meeting resolutions on 
all kinds of subjects affecting their interests as farmers, entirely aside from 
their interests as shareholders. Those resolutions come before that annual 
meeting, which you could well call a convention of farmers from the three pro- 
vinces. They come before that meeting, which you could well call a convention 
of farmers from the three provinces. They come before that meeting after hav- 
ing been passed by the locals in the country. Any one of our three hundred and 
fifty odd locals can pass any resolution upon any such subject as grades, the 
trading of grain, the moisture content of grain, and other similar things, the 
mixing of grain, and have it brought up and discussed at the annual meeting. 
Some of those questions have been brought up and discussed at the last two or 
three annual meetings, particularly the grading of grain and the moisture con- 
tent in grain. There has been no resolution from any of our locals during the 
past three years, in connection with the matter of mixing. I think it is a fair 
deduction that if there were in that meeting from the three provinces, and a 
representative one, a strong feeling against mixing, it would have found voice, 
and it would at least have been discussed there, because the financial interests of 
the great big majority of these shareholders is so small that if they felt they were 
suffering greatly in the handling of their grain by the mixing elevators, it would 
not take them very long to forget their financial interest in the company and 
decide the matter on the basis of how it affected them as grain growers. I think 
that is a fair statement of the position of the farm organizations in the three 
western provinces in regard to this matter. 

Now, in regard to the operation of mixing elevators, we dealt with the 
point this morning that private elevators at the head of the Lakes do not pick 
out the cream of the grades and handle only them; they take everything as it 
comes. I might say that the bulk of the grain handled through our own private 
terminal is grain that we have purchased in the country, at our country eleva- 
tors, or through our commission department. It is our own grain before it 
reaches the terminal. That grain is bought under very highly competitive 
conditions, there is no question or doubt about that. Those competitive con- 
ditions, because of the large increase in the number of elevators that there are 
in the West as compared with a few years ago—well, there is a lot stronger 
competition and harder competition for the handling of that grain than there 
used to be. 

Now, in regard to mixing, I would say that the foundation of mixing is 
cleaning clean grain, cleaning it in such a way as to take out the immature, the 
shrunken and the lighter kernels as well as taking out the dockage that is 
set on it by the inspector covering foreign matter that may be in the sample. I 
think there has been some evidence along that line before the Committee by 
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Inspector Symes, from Fort William. There is a table I think in the evidence 
before the Committee, which shows that the percentage of foreign matter, the 
percentage of impurities, the percentage of damaged kernels, the percentage of 
eracked wheat and other substances of that kind steadily increase in the lower 
grades. I think that table is an analysis, I believe by Mr. Newman, of the 
average samples in the Dominion Government Inspection Department in Win- 
nipeg. 

Now, all these lower grades, Four, Five or Six, or whatever they are, all of 
them contain a very considerable percentage of hard, plump, sound wheat. I 
use these words ‘‘a very considerable percentage of hard, plump, sound wheat” 
because I think they were used before this Committee by Dr. Birchard and 
it certainly is a correct statement. These lower grades, although they contain 
that large percentage of sound grain, have a higher nercentage of damaged grain, 
damaged from various causes, than the higher grades. Now, if in cleaning this 
grain you can improve that sample, and clean it heavily and take out as much 
of the damaged grain as you can, you may in some cases warrant the sample 
being put into a higher grade without being mixed. But the whole founda- 
tion of the process is cleaning and treating to improve your samples and get 
them into a higher grade; that is the whole basis of the operation. I have a 
few samples here, showing the cleanings out of certain grades of grain. I do 
not know whether the Committee would wish to see them or not. They are 
simply an indication of the fact that this cleaning done in a private terminal 
elevator takes a lot of actual grain, some of it not even immature or damaged, 
out of the sample, and it is after you have done that that your grain is in a 


position to be mixed or blended. I would like to show perhaps just two of these 
samples. 


Mr. Vatuance: Mr. Chairman, before Mr. Murray proceeds, I notice there 
are not many questions being asked. Is it understood that we are to wait 
until Mr. Murray is through and then ply him with questixns? He has dealt 
with two matters, one of which has never been questiond. The Sub-Committee 
will have to arrive at conclusions based on the evidence submitted, and unless 
we have the privilege of asking questions, we will have to take the evidence as 
submitted without any argument or protest. I want to know whether we have 
the right to ask questions. 

The CuatRMAn: I think it would be much better to leave the questions until 
the witness has finished his statement, but if there are any questions to answer 
as he goes along— : 

Hon. Mr. Marcorm: Mr. Murray has dealt with the question of skimming 
at the head of the Lakes. If he is through with that it might be advisable to 
stop and ask him any questions we wish to ask upon that point. 

The CuairMan: I think that would be all right. 

Witness: Whatever the wish of the Committee is. 


Mr. VaLuANcE: The only observation I wish to make is that in the evidence 
of Mr. Murray, where he takes various farm organizations, Manitoba, Alberta 
and Saskatchewan, and their attitude toward mixing; he makes it reasonably 
conclusive that they are not opposed to it. I know something about the United 
Grain Growers, and I do not think that that organization as such, that is, the 
locals of the United Grain Growers, as I know them in Saskatchewan, are in a 
position to state as definitely, so far as Saskatchewan is concerned, as are the 
United Farmers of Saskatchewan, and producing fifty per cent of the crop, as 
we do, I do not think it is a fair statement to assume that the farmers of 
Western Canada are not opposed to mixing. 

Wirness: I do not know, Mr. Chairman, that Mr. Vallance has really 


asked for any reply; his comments were not in the nature of a question, but I 
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think if I might be permitted to say so, I did in my statement say that the 
United Farmers of Canada, the Saskatchewan section, made it very clear at 
their convention that they, representing the Saskatchewan farmers, were opposed 
to mixing. I think I made that clear. I certainly did not intend to suggest 
that at our annual meeting because there were a number of Saskatchewan 
delegates present, that meeting was representative of the majority of the farmers 
throughout Saskatchewan. If I left that impression, I certainly did not intend 
to do so. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. In many respects your company is like the old Saskatchewan Co-operative 
Elevator Company’—A. Yes. 

Q. They were not opposed to mixing, for a very good reason, because they 
were returning profits to their shareholders. It is just a joint stock company, 
the United Grain Growers?—A. Well, may I answer the first part of the ques- 
tion. The old Saskatchewan Co-operative Elevator Company, while they 
operated a mixing elevator at the head of the Lakes for the last few years of 
their existence, were not I would say anywhere near unanimously in favour of 
mixing. Several members of the board, the general manager, the vice-president, 
were all opposed to mixing. Some of the members of the board were in favour 
of it. 

Q. But they continued to mix?—A. They started to mix in the last few 
years of their operation. 

Q. They were not united on the question of mixing?—A. No, neither the 
shareholders nor the directors, they were not unanimous; there was a lot of 
opinion in favour of it, and a lot opposed to it. 

Q. They were just a joint stock company ?-—A. I would not say they were 
just a joint stock company. I think there is quite a little difference between 
a farmers’ company, organized as the Saskatchewan company was, and as the 
United Grain Growers Company is, and an ordinary joint stock company. 

Q. What is the difference between your company and the old Saskatchewan 
Co-operative?—A. There is no joint stock company I know of anywhere where 
there is any representation of the shareholders in any way similar to the repre- 
sentation of the shareholders of the Saskatchewan Co-operative had and that 
of the Grain Growers have. There is no joint stock company that is like ours 
which will pay the expenses of the delegates for three or four days, if they wish 
to stay there, to discuss items in which they may be interested. 

Q. Is that the only difference?—A. No, I think there is also a difference in 
the operation of the two companies. The Saskatchewan Co-operative, when it 
was in existence, returned their profits to their shareholders. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Well, they returned their profits to the shareholders, that is the point.— 
A. Yes, they returned their profits to the shareholders. 

Q. And any profits they made out of mixing were returned to the share- 
holders?—A.: Yes. 

Q. And naturally, they were not averse to mixing?—A. I do not agree with 
that. If the farmer is a large grower of grain,—he may grow forty or fifty thou- 
sand bushels of grain, or ten thousand—if he thinks the mixing is an evil, then 
he would lose far more than the profit out of his stock. 

Q. But he is going to get the profit out of his own grain and also out of the 
other fellows from the mixing?—A. I would say that the only profit he gets, 
however, is his dividend of 8 per cent; that is for a long term of years it has been 
8 per cent on the par value of the stock, which has worked out at 6% per cent on 
the stock as sold. 
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Q. You were not nearly as successful as the Saskatchewan Co-operative?— 
A. Well, that might also be a question for debate. We went into other lines of 
business, such as handling farm machinery and supplies, things which have never 
been profitable. We went into that at the request of our shareholder delegates 
at the annual meeting, for the purpose of reducing the price that they would 
have to pay for their supplies. I think the United Grain Growers since 1913 
have probably saved not only their members but all the farmers of western Can- 
ada a good many hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. I must congratulate Mr. Murray upon the way in which he has allowed 
the Committee to draw inferences from statements made by him while not 
actually making the statement. Would it not be right to say that the attitude 
of the last annual meeting of the United Grain Growers, as well as the attitude 
of other Farmer Conventions in the west has been rather this, that whilst not 
in favour of mixing they hesitated to recommend its abolition until they knew 
more about it?—A. Well, Mr. Chairman, I would not want to get into an argu- 
ment with my friend Mr. Garland on that. He was at the United Farmers’ Con- 
vention in Alberta in January, and I was not. All I have on it is the written 
record; and Mr. Garland may be absolutely correct in his statement in that 
respect. He is probably more correct than I was in stating that they were 
opposed. I certainly did not wish to leave any inference with the Committee 
that was wrong or misleading in any way. And as far as our annual meeting 
was concerned, I would say this definitely that I am sure that that matter would 
have been brought before our annual meeting in the form of a resolution from 
some local in the three provinces if it had not been a matter which was one of 
very particular concern to our farmers at the end of November last. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. You probably read the evidence given by the farmers of Saskatchewan 
as well as of the other provinces who appeared before the Saskatchewan Grain 
Commission, and probably you noticed that not more than one or two farmers 
in the whole of Saskatchewan who appeared before the Commission advocated 
mixing; not only that, but the conference of the Pool, when they met in Regina, 
went on record against mixing. But that was not the question I wish to ask. 
Mention has been made of the position in which your shareholders are placed in 
regard to mixing. First, is it not true that your shareholders are placed in a 
certain position concerning premiums paid for cars diverted? I believe it is 
true that your company pays more premium for the amount of grain diverted, 
that is, passes it back to their own shareholders for the main part, more than 
other companies, and consequently, is it not true that in the beginning those who 
joined the United Grain Growers, or the then Grain Growers’ Grain Company, 
those who put in a very few dollars found that the profits were so great that 
within a few years they found their stock was all paid up. I do not remember 
the number of dollars, but a very small fraction, and after a few years they 
found that the profits from mixing and other operations had paid up their stock, 
so that they were making a considerable profit aside from the marketing of their 
crop. Then again you mentioned a farmer growing fifty thousand bushels of 
wheat. There are very few farmers growing that much.—A. Yes, that is right. 

Q. And he would have to put on the one side his prospect of profit from 
the diversion and his share of the profits of the whole company against what he 
would lose on, say, his five thousand bushels?—A. As far as the stock of the 
shareholders of the company, the old Grain Growers’ Grain Company, our pre- 
decessors, becoming paid up out of profits, is concerned, that was back in the 
first years. I do not think it did become fully paid up. There was a stock divi- 
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dend declared in one year; it would be in the first three or four years anyway 
of the company’s existence. The company was then a commission company, 
as you will remember, with a very small number of shareholders and a very 
small capital. We had no elevators, either country or terminal elevators; and 
the stock dividend was paid out of earnings that were made on this small capital 
entirely out of the commission of one cent a bushel charged for the handling 
of grain. There was no mixing or any other profit. We had no elevators, either 
in-the country or elsewhere. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. If you are through with that question, I understood you to say there 
was practically no diverting of wheat?—A. I gave the figures of the diversion 
of wheat by mills which, if I remember correctly, showed that mills unloading 
about twenty-two and one-half million bushels diverted three million eight hun- 
dred thousand bushels. Applying that same percentage, 17 per cent, to a total of 
thirty-eight million bushels unloaded by all the mills in the three western prov- 
inces and in western Ontario, would give you six and a third million bushels 
diverted specially out of the total unloading of four hundred and eleven million 
bushels. I did not state that there was practically none; but I just gave the 
figures, which are correct. 

Q. Because we have.it, of course, that there are a great many cars going 
through and arriving at Fort William with the seals broken. Why would the 
seals be broken if it were not to see whether they would take them or not? Why 
would it be, if it was not to pick out the cars that they wanted?—A. I do not 
know whether those seals would all be broken by the mills. I do not know how 
many of those cars would not be properly resealed after the Government inspec- 
tors had sampled them. It might be a great number of them; I do not know 
as to that. 

Q. Those would only be the cars at Kenora?—A. Not necessarily at all. 

Q. Well, the majority would be from there?—A. I would not say so. There 
might be a lot of cars go out of the Transcona yard without being propertly 
resealed. I do not think the railway agents reseal those cars. 

Q. Oh, I am pretty sure they do. They are supposed to reseal them, are 
they not? 

An Hon. Memper: Any cars which are broken to be inspected are supposed 
to be resealed by the inspection department 

Mr. Donneuity: And these can only be cars on which the seals were broken. 

Mr. Brown: The fact that they went through shows that they were not 
diverted. 

The Wirness: I do not know, Mr. Chairman, about the position of those 
cars, but from any information which I have many of those cars may have lefi 
the Transcona yard without being resealed. Even if they were done by the rail- 
road officials I do not think it would be perfect. I think the railways take 
trains out on a ten-minute blocks in the fall, at times. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Is it your opinion that the grade of cars leaving Port Arthur is lowered 
to any appreciable degree after leaving the Winnipeg inspection point?—A. No, 
sir, I do not think six million bushels would be 

Q. Do you think it would be noticeable?—A. No sir, I do not think so. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. The six millions would all be taken out of the higher grade?—A. If a 
company took the 1, 2 and 3 Northern, the bulk of it I think would. 
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Q. I have no doubt that your figures are correct, but it makes a higher 
percentage when it is taken out of the higher grades, and I remember the evid- 
ence before the Grain Commission where 14% was taken out at Saskatoon.—A. 
If I might refer to the evidence given there, there was a gentleman there gave 
evidence that his mill made arrangements with our company that they could pick 
any of our cars as they went through those yards. They never had any such 
arrangement during the Jast ten vears. 

Q. He mentioned nine companies, I think?—-A. He mentioned our name. He 
was mistaken in that statement. 

Q. Before we go on, may I mention a question not so much raised by this 
witness as by Mr. Crerar in regard to the price in the Old Country being based 
on the standard samples sent over there. We have a great many statements in 
the records, of the people who buy the grain overseas who claim that they buy 
it on the quality. Now have you any documentary evidence to back up your 
opinion? I have no doubt that the opinion was a sincere one.—A. I have not 
expressed my opinion on that yet. I was going to deal with that under the 
heading of the 75-25 standard suggestion. I had in mind to deal with it under 
that heading if that would be satisfactory. 

Q. That is as to how the price is based?—-A. Now in regard to these two 
samples which I would like to put before you for the Committee to see, I do not 
know if they want to see them now. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. What percentage of the grain taken in does the United Grain Growers 
clean?—A. They clean it all. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Would it not be better to look at the samples after the meeting, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The Witness: There is the sample of 3 Northern; there is the way it is 
before cleaning. I can leave this with the Committee after I have gone. It 
looks like a pretty clean sample, and this (indicating) is the sample before it 
was cleaned; and here is (indicating) what was taken out of it when it was 
cleaned, all wheat. I have some other samples of screenings also which wiil 
show that the screenings, as the result of the heavy cleaning, contain a very 
noticeable percentage of wheat,—that is that heavy cleaning that I was refer- 
ring to, taking out the immature and the smaller kernels and improving your 
samples so that you can blend it or mix it. 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. You are stating the case so far as you know, as far as it applies to your 
own company ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is you never mix between the grades without cleaning the wheat?— 
A. We clean all wheat that we take into our terminal, Mr. Garland, much more 
heavily than the dockage set on it by the Government Inspector. 

Q. Do you know that that practice is constantly applied in the other ter- 
minals?—A. No, sir, I do not. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Do you believe that that brings a better price to the farmer on the lower 
grades of wheat?—A. Mr. Millar, I do not want to appear to leave your ques- 
tions; I have one in my mind that I said I was leaving and will deal with in 
another place. I do not think that that in itself can bring a better price; and I 
do not think that that in itself will determine the price. 
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Q. You were going to deal with that later?—A. I was going to deal with 
the price on this basis, that to my mind this question resolves itself into a fairly 
simple one, the sale price or the price you can get for mixed grain out of a 
private mixing elevator, and the price you can get for similar grain out of a 
public terminal. I think this, that a lot of opinions—and I do not exclude my 
own—are based on theory and opinion rather than on the basis of actual positive 
fact. I was going to come to that part of the argument in a few minutes. 

There was just one other thing in regard to the mixing elevator, that has 
been mentioned a good deal, and that is the question of binning grain separately 
according to type, segregating it according to type. The opinicn is held in 
some quarters, I think, that that is wrong, that is should not he dene. Now, I 
must say that I do not agree with that opinion. I would like. to take as an 
illustration your 3 Northern. We have a lot of No. 3 Northern that is piebald 
3 Northern. Everyone knows what it is, and what it is like. Some of the 
samples that grade 3, are in fact, almost altogether, or perhaps 90 per cent piebald 
wheat, and only ten per cent is of the hard red. I thing in an intelligently oper- 
ated terminal elevator, if they have the bins, and if they have the room, the 
proper way for them to handle that is to take wheat of that type and bin it 
together, and when they come to ship it out to put a proper quantity of that 
in the 3 that they are shipping out. That seems to me a perfectly legitimate way, 
and a more intelligent method of binning grain of that type than it is to take 
these cars as they come in and the railway company happens to put them on 
your tracks. Take three or four cars of that 3 that happens to be of that type. 
Just because the railway company puts them there, those go into your bins, 
with 3 Northern of other types just dumped in together. I thing the segregating 
of it, according to type, as far as you can, and then blending it when you put 
it out, is, a more intelligent method of handling it than simply putting it in 
together, because there is a label saying it is 3 Northern. 

I think as far as the operation of a mixing terminal is concerned, that in 
private mixing elevators, operating as they are at present, where you have strict 
and, I think, efficient inspection out of them, you can put out, taking the grain 
from the three western provinces, just as good samples of grain as public 
elevators operating right along side them. 

Now, I mentioned that this matter has been discussed on the basis of theory 
and opinion. I do not think there is evidence that the private terminal elevators 
cannot do that. Personally, I believe we do it in our private elevator, but if the 
operator of a public terminal elevator believes that mixing is something that 
should not be done, if he believes it is better to handle unmixed grain, and he is 
in a position—as some operators of public terminals are—to test that out, I 
think he should do it, and produce the proof that he is correct. If he is opposed 
to mixing he must, I think, believe that he can sell his unmixed grain for more 
money. As I mentioned this morning, I do not want to appear to criticise other 
people in the business. That is the last think I want to do, but it seems to me 
that this is a very important and serious question, and if in trying to arrive at 
the facts of the thing it becomes necessary for someone in my position to have 
to refer to some of our competitors, I would like the Committee to understand 
that I am only doing it for the sake of trying to make the fact clear, and not 
for the sake of even suggesting anything derogatory to their opinion, or to their 
method of doing business. I respect their opinion just as I hope they respect 
mine. But if you take the position of the Saskatchewan pool, they are operating 
several terminal elevators at the head of the lakes; they are operating a transfer 
house at Buffalo, and [ think I am fair in saying they are opposed to mixing. 
Now, if they are, I cannot see why they do not put their grain out unmixed, 
send it down to their terminal in Buffalo, and send it to the old country as 
unmixed grain and get more money for it. The pool operating on the western 
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coast is operating three terminals, one at Prince Rupert and two at Vancouver. 
They can operate 1, 2 or 3 of them as public terminals, and put the same thing 
to the test, and they can put that grain through from their country elevator 
right to their terminal elevator and put it unmixed on the boat. If it is true 
that the buyer in the old country buys on the basis of what he receives, then 
we will have proof that he will pay more for that grain if it is better than other 
grain. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. But, Mr. Murray, did you not earlier state that the buyer in the Old 
Country bought on the basis of the standard sample?—A. No, sir, I did not. 
I do not think personally that he does entirely. And I do not think, Mr. 
Chairman, that Mr. Crerar made the statement that the buyer abroad based 
his price only on that standard sample. However, Mr. Millar asked me that 
question, and I told him that when I came to deal with the 75-25 question I 
hoped to express an opinion on that. 

But to get back to this question of unmixed grain, the way is open for 
the grain handler, whoever he may be, who believes that his unmixed grain is 
better than, I will say, just talking personally a moment, my mixed grain out 
of a private terminal. Now, as far as I am concerned, I am prepared to stand 
right up against him in competition in the business world, and put my mixed 
grain out and get just as much money for it as he can get for his unmixed 
grain. I will express that opinion, and he will express the other that he can 
get more money for his. I believe, absolutely, that we can do that, and I 
believe, frankly, that we have been putting grain of that quality out of our 
terminal. 

The argument is advanced that the grain handler who does not believe in 
mixing, and has all the facilities to ship unmixed grain, has got to mix because 
his competitors do it. Personally, I do not think that that is a sound argu- 
ment. If he believes that he can get more money for his unmixed grain it 
seems to me his argument falls entirely to the ground. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Their conversion is only a few months old?—A. If their conversion is 
only a few months old then within a reasonable length of time am I to refer 
that we will see them put the matter to the test. 

Mr. Donnetty: I do not think they claim they get more. The Saskatche- 
wan pool does not, and in fact, no pools claim they get more for their grain 
by not mixing. That is not the contention at all. 

The Wirness: I did not say that they claimed that they got more, but I 
did say this, that the grain handler who says that mixing is detrimental, or an 
evil, must say that because he believes that; and only for this reason—it cannot 
be for any other—because he believes unmixed grain will bring more in the 
world’s market. What other reason could he have? 

I may be wrong, but I consider that the matter of most concern to the 
Committee, is to ascertain if anything was being done with our grain that was 
lowering our standards on the world’s market, so that the buyer of the grain 
that we send forward would not pay as much for it. If that is the question 
of most concern, then the grain handler who says that mixing is having that 
effect, that it is lowering the price we can get for our grain, must believe that 
unmixed grain will bring more money, and, if that is so, then let him put it to 


the definite commercial test. In other words, in the final analysis, gentlemen, 
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in my opinion, this is not a legislative question. It is a question that can be 
settled by putting it to the commercial test, and the commercial test on things 
of that kind is the survival of the fittest; the man who has the best article will 
get the most money for it. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. You will not argue that the sample that sets up the standard is the 
maximum of the grade? You do not want to tell me, or this Committee, that 
the No. 1 wheat, the best wheat that is grown in the three western provinces, is 
the sample that Mr. Fraser sets as the sample for that, will you? I shipped to 
this company one one occasion three carloads of 1 Northern that was No. 1, 
no dockage. Do you mean to tell me that I was paid for it under the present 
system of marketing? I never got it—A. The only thing that would pay you 
for that would be a sample market. Your 1 Northern, if it was perfect and it 
went 65 pounds to the bushel, and there was not a pickle of anything else but 
wheat in it and it was unloaded in a Public Terminal it would go in there and 
1t would be binned, and the binning, it would be mixed with other No. 1 
Northern, that would not be up to your 65 pound perfect sample. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. You get the average?—A. I will put out of our private terminal as good 
as any average that the public terminal could put out. I may be wrong in that 
opinion, but it can be put to the test. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Are the cargoes that you ship out up to the composite sample set up 
by the inspection department? You say that you put it at the average; Mr. 
Fraser says that he grades a composite sample. Do your shipments go out 
on the composite sample, or equal to it?—A. I think the evidence has been 
clearly given that the composite sample is put by the inspector at Fort William 
in the hands of his inspectors for use as a guide, and they use that in grading 
samples out of private terminals. Now, the question raised is whether the 
shipments out of those terminals come up to that composite sample or not. 
That of course raises the question of the 75-25 standard. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Before you get to that, will you clear up one point because that 75-25 
will involve a pretty wide discussion?—A. May JI, before I get away from it, 
answer Mr. Vallance’s question about cur stuff going out, whether it is up to 
the composite or not? The evidence of the inspector in charge at Fort William 
is that all cargoes do not go out up to the composite sample. We have had 
the impression, in operating our terminal, that if we did not have it up to that 
composite sample, or so close to it that there would be an argument or a differ- 
ence of opinion between two inspectors, the chances are that we would have to 
take a lower grade than we expected when we loaded it. This point arises then; 
I would say definitely that on the average the samples that we put out from 
our private mixing elevator are much closer to the composite sample than to 
the minimum standard sample. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. In connection with that, may I read from Mr. Mclver’s evidence? He 
admitted that the standard out was a minimum of the grade, and he also 
stated——A. What standard? 

Q. Or sample. He admitted that the standard of the grain going out was 
the minimum of that grade—A. I would like to get a little more on that. 
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Q. He goes on to say here (reading) “Startling to the commissioners, how- 
ever, was the admission of Mr. Mclver, corroborated by another witness, that 
this mixing was done with the active co-operation of the government inspector. 

From the official record of his evidence, here is the way Mr. Melver 
“mixes”: “We have the grain in say a No. 4 bin. We get a rich run which will 
stand a certain amount of No. 5. We would turn in No. 5 and after a while we 
might strike a poor No. 5 and we would cut off the No. 5. 

Mr. Mclver stated that samples were taken of all cargoes coming in and 
an average struck which they endeavored to reach. One of his samplers, 
admitted that the standard out was the minimum of the grade.”—A. I do not 
agree with Mr. McIver that the average of the shipment out is the minimum 
standard. I think Mr. McIver is mistaken when he makes that statement, and 
without wishing to say anything I should not about him, I would say that he 
has not had a long experience in operating terminal elevators. 

Q. How do you grade your wheat out? What is your standard?—A. We 
do not grade it out. The government inspection department grade it out. On 
the evidence given, there is a composite sample there that is used by the inspec- 
tors to keep the grain up to that standard; there is a minimum—I think Mr. 
Symes gave that evidence— 

Q. He said that it was only for reference.—A. It is a guide to the inspec- 
tors to keep the shipments up to that standard as much as possible. There is 
also the minimum of the grade which is known as the standard sample. Now 
I state that the shipment going out of our private terminal elevators are closer 
to the composite sample than they are to the minimum standards. 

Q. If there is a dispute, what is it graded upon? What is the standard?— 
A. I will do my best to answer that question. Disputes can arise from two 
causes. If the government inspectors on a boat are not satisfied with the 
quality of the samples that they have taken—we will say that we are loading 
a shipment of No. 3 Northern; they could say that it was only No. 4. If we 
did not agree with them we would have the right of appeal. We would appeal 
to the Appeal Board in Winnipeg. The Appeal Board have before them when 
considgring that appeal a sample of the average shipment out of public ter- 
minals. They do not work on the standard sample which is the minimum of 
the grade. 


By My. Bancroft: 


Q. Do you have many such appeals against the grading?—A. We have not 
had in two years a grade lowered by the government inspectors from the grade 
that we were shipping it out as. I said that there were two means by which 
that appeal could be raised. There is another means. Almost every shipment 
which goes forward from our terminals—and I think this is true of most of 
them—have not only the government inspector on that boat, but it also has a 
representative of the shipper, and if we are shipping a cargo for the Pool, as we 
sometimes do, they have their own sampling bureau. An employee of their own 
is on the boat taking samples all the time. If the government inspector was 
satisfied that the grade was No. 3 Northern, but the Pool man was not so 
satisfied, the Pool man has it within his power to-say that it is not a 3, and that 
they will appeal it and have it made a 4. If it was a private exporter and not 
the Pool, there is an independent sampling bureau at the head of the lakes, which 
has been there for some years, and which does this work as custom work for 
anybody, millers, exporters or anybody else. There are two or three men in it 
who are thoroughly experienced in the grading of grain. I think perhaps they 
have their certificates as inspectors. They are paid by results. It is custom 
work. Their whole incentive is to show their employers that they are on the 
job and wide-awake. If the stuff is at all down to where they think they have a 
chance on appeal to get the grade lowered, that is where they make good to their 
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employers. Every shipment we ship out practically runs that test. The Appeal 
Board use the average sample out of public terminals. There have been some 
different statements made about that. Mr. Serls gave us that information within 
the past week, but the result of those appeals during last Fall has been as 
follows: there were 25 appeals, in 21 of them the judgment of the inspectors at 
Fort William was upheld; in three of them the grade was raised above what 
the Fort William inspector was willing to give it, and in one it was lowered. 
The results would indicate that the Fort William inspection has been, in the 
judgment of the Appeal Board anyway, efficient on these particular cargoes. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Would the appeals likely be increased if the private elevators—and I 
might also add the public elevators—did not enjoy that courtesy from the 
inspectors which has been referred to in the past? That is, if it is not running 
quite good enough, they are informed of the fact—A. Well, I do not believe that 
I could answer that question because my answer would involve my opinion of 
the competency of the managers of all the terminal elevators there. As far as 
we are concerned, if the Board of Grain Commissioners, or the Chief Inspector, 
wishes to put any rigid instructions in force with their inspectors, that they are 
not to express an opinion in any way, shape or form, to anybody in the employ 
of our terminals, as to the quality of any grain that we are shipping out, we are 
satisfied to operate under that basis, and I believe we can keep up the record we 
have had for some time past that our shipments have all been satisfactory and 
nothing lowered in grade on appeal. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


‘Q. Mr. Murray, if the Appeal Board use as a standard the average going 
through the public terminals, there is no cargo going out on the minimum for 
that grade? Do you say that?—A. I do not think that there are. Very, very 
few, if any. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do they do any mixing in a public terminal?—A. We are not operating 
a public terminal and all I could do would be to express an opinion on that; I 
could not make a statement of fact. 

Q. I understood from Mr. Fraser when he was giving evidence that the aver- 
age going out of the public terminals was very low. We asked if it was down 
to the minimum of the grade, and he said that it was very close, so when you 
say the minimum of the standard and the average at Fort William, it looks like 
the same thing—A. No sir. I do not agree with that. I do not agree with Mr. 
Fraser, and I would come back to the figures I quoted this morning that if 
that statement is correct there are two public terminals there owned by the 
Saskatchewan Pool which handled of this year’s crop to April 27 over 60,000,000 
bushels of grain from the province of Saskatchewan. If a fair average sample of 
all grain coming in was not going in and out of those terminals, then I am mis- 
taken. I think that is the basis upon which the Pool operates. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Will you concede that the grain business is a very vast one and quite 
complicated?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will you also concede that the European purchasers or dealers in our 
wheat have been accustomed to doing it in a certain uniform routine over a 
period of years?—-A. Yes. 
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Q. Do you agree with Mr. Crerar’s statement this morning that if wheat 
were sent over somewhat above the grade which they had been led to expect as 
a result of the standards, they would not necessarily by any means pay an 
additional price for it? 

Hon. Mr. Matcoum: They would if it were sold on sample. 


The Wirness: I do not quite agree with that, and I want to amplify my 
reply. I think if you give them something above the minimum standard which 
you have sent, you have put the official seal of the government of the Dominion 
of Canada on that sample, and you have sent that to them as the minimum of 
3 Northern. If you ship them something which is considerably better than that in 
some cargoes, I do not think as buyers of grain that they will ever pay you the 
100 per cent of the increased value you give them. I think they might, after 
they get used to it coming, give you part of that extra value, but I do not think 
they will ever give you 100 per cent of it, and to the extent that you give them 
something there—I will put it this way—that to the extent they fail to pay you 
the 100 per cent of the extra value you give them, to that extent you fail to get 
the value of the grain you ship. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Quite right. Why do you suggest that a certain selling agency, like the 
Pool, should carry out experimentation which would not bring out the results 
it should have——A. I do not think it is clear in the first place that it would not 
have the results it should have. 

Q. But you have just stated that in your evidence?—A. No sir, I did not 
state that. : 

Witness: I would like to answer the other question by saying I did not 
make that statement. I said the Pool, if they believed that mixing lowered the 
price paid for that grain, they must believe that unmixed grain would bring a 
higher price, then I say, let them put it out unmixed, and let me put it out mixed, 
and I will sell mine for the full money they will get for theirs. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Because your mixed grain will be standard?—A. Because my mixed 
grain will be as good as their unmixed. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. I would like to ask certain questions. Mr. Garland made the statement 
that the Liverpool Corn Exchange is accustomed to certain methods of buying 
grain; one is on the certificate final of the Dominion of Canada for certain 
grades; another, which is just as familiar, is to buy on a sample from Argentina, 
South Africa, and Australia?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. There are two methods, to buy on certificate and on the sample market. 
Is it not true that there is a difference between what one would receive if he 
offered a shipment on the sample market against the grain of Australia, South 
Africa or the Argentine and what he would receive under the Canadian Govern- 
ment certificate? I spent a good deal of time on the Liverpool Corn Exchange 
trying to get into my mind the value of selling under certificate and concluded 
that it was a more remunerative method of marketing than selling on sample. 
If the shipment dropped below the standards sample complaints would imme- 
diately follow?—A. I would put it stronger than that. ; 

Q. If we dropped below the standards sample on which the price is fixed 
we would immediately have complaints?—A. Yes. 

Q. With regard to the sample market, it is an entirely different thing. If a 
shipment is sent out on sample, it will be compared on the Corn Exchange 
floor with the sample grades of other countries, and will be paid for in accord- 


ance with its worth; is that not true?—A. I would think so. 
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Q. Therefore if one wanted to prove that unmixed grain would bring more 
money, he would not send it out under certificate at all, but as a straight sample, 
he would have it on the sample market, and the buyer could compare it with 
grain on a Canadian certificate?—A. I would suggest that it could be done the 
other way also. There is no organization that is in closer touch with the 
buyers over there than the agencies of the Pool. I think the Pool would be in 
a position to tell the buyers over there that they were going to handle grain 
direct from their elevators to their terminals, not mix it but bin it according 
to Dominion Government Inspection and load it on boats at Vancouver, and 
that it would be better than the grain out of private elevators, and they could 
sell it on that understanding. 

Q. On the same certificate?—A. The same certificate, and after they got 
two or three shipments, if the buyer found that this unmixed grain was better, 
if the buyer is mixing on the basis of what he receives, as I think he is to a 
certain extent, though not altogether, they would get more for that unmixed 
grain, and this matter would be put on the basis of the actual practical proof. 
I would say this, that if I believed—this is personal. I do not say that this is 
the United Grain Growers’ opinion, but it is hard sometimes to keep your own 
personal opinions apart from the company’s opinions—I would say this, person- 
ally, that if I had the facilities available to me that the Pool organizations 
have, and I believed, representing a number of farmers in the West, as they 
believe, that mixing did reduce the price in the world’s markets, I would go 
to some trouble to see that the organization put it out unmixed, and to prove 


that I was right. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. I have not had the opportunity of asking any questions yet—there are 
some enthusiastic questioners behind me. Now, regarding the importer bring- 
ing in that unmixed wheat, do you think it would help any, in the re-disposition 
of it, to tell his customer that it was unmixed? What would they say? Would 
they not say, “Show me your certificate?” He could not get anything more 
for it. If he were an importer or a wholesaler, and had to resell it, would not 
the buyer say, ‘“‘Show me your certificate’””?—A. Some importers resell some of 
their grain on sample. They deliver some on contract, but they sell some of it 
on sample. 

Q. But most of it on certificate?—A. Of course; the certificate is there any- 
way but I think there is quite a little bit resold to millers throughout the 
country on sample. I do not know what the percentage is. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. This thought has been expressed by the Minister, by Mr. Crerar and 
yourself, that if we should send over grain of a higher quality and continue that. 
—I think this properly expresses what they stated—even if we continued that 
until it was established, we would then only reap a part of the increase in price 
that we should get. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerwei: I did not mean to imply that. 


Mr. Mimuar: I meant the other minister. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Why should competition cease at that imaginary line? Why should 
not competition compel them to pay the full value? I have never heard one 
word from overseas that anybody had proof that any English buyer ever said 
that; I would like to know what is the proof of that statement?—A. I think 
that that is one of the things that is hardly susceptible of proof, Mr. Chair- 

[Mr. J. R. Murray.) 
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man. I think you have to consider the human nature of the business man. 
These men buying grain over there are buying as millers or importers; they are 
in a very competitive business, and the buyer of anything, whether it is grain, 
sugar, coffee, or dry goods, is going to buy at as low a price as he can buy. 

Q. Keen competition will force him up?—A. The keen competition he 
has there, in distributing it, if he is an importer or is milling it, if he is a mil- 
ler selling his product, in competition with other matters, that competition is 
pressing on him to buy as cheap as he can, and he must buy as cheap as he can to 
live, and he must buy as cheap as his competitors, if he is to make his living 
over there. It is correct that if Canadian wheat is scarce, and it is a particularly 
strong milling crop, there will be keen competition amongst the buyers to get 
their share of that Canadian grain, there is no doubt about that. But it seems 
to me that you have to have a terriffic force of competition to counteract the 
force of the competition that compels him to buy cheap, and you have not got 
that. The seller as a seller cannot compel the buyer to come up to a certain 
point; in the final analysis all the seller cam do is to say he will keep his grain 
that he will not sell it, that the price does not suit him. Sometimes that works, 
sometimes it does not, and sometimes it is dangerous. You cannot force the 
buyer; when you have something to sell, you must sell it, you cannot force him. 

If you will let me refer to the 75-25 standard, suppose you set it at that, you 
send your standard samples, which are the minimum of the grade to Spain, 
Belgium, Germany, France, Holland and Great Britain; all these countries 
are importing grain from us. They get the sample at the start of the season. 
I do not know what tests they make of it, but they judge it to the best of their 
ability. They know grain, they know their business, these people, they are 
good judges. They say, “Well that compares in a certain way with what we 
get from the United States. Before ever they got ours they would be getting 
some of the United States crop, and they would be getting the tail-end of the 
Argentine crop. They say it is worth so much on a parity with these others. 
You start shipping to them. I am discussing this on a basis of making the 
75-25 a legislative enactment, which leaves no leeway of any kind. You start 
shipping them 75-25. With the first shipments they would get they would be 
very pleased; they would be pleased to think they were getting something 
more than they paid for. After that had continued a while, and after you had 
given them a lot of value for nothing, I think they would raise their price 
some, if there were keen competition for Canadian wheat, if there were not 
much Canadian wheat on the market. If you had a situation like you have 
right now, I think they would raise it very little, but if you gave them 75 per 
cent, you would be giving them an extra value. Are they going to put their 
price right up and give you the whole thing? I dc not believe it is in human 
nature in a miller in Germany, Holland, Spain, or any of these countries. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. He is ordering it on certificate?—A. He has formed a judgment first 
on the standard, then he is beginning to get cargoes and finds they are pretty 
good, better than he expected. He will raise his price some, but I do not 
think he will get to the point where he will give you the whole value of the 
extra 75 per cent. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. I agree with you, Mr. Murray, that, under the present method, if an 
importer sells from the Canadian Government sample a shipment of wheat for 
diversion to Hamburg, the miller expecting to get what he saw in the sample, 
and getting something better than the sample, will of course be pleased. But 
should his next shipment be only up to the sample he will not be certain what 
he is going to get, and will as a result give you no extra for what you have put 
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into the first shipment. Therefore, I contend that under our present method of 
selling on grade sample which is the minimum of the grade sent to Liverpool, we 
gain very little by stepping up the grade in subsequent shipments. If we decide 
by legislative enactment to accept the recommendation of the Pool and set the 
out-turn standard at 75 per cent of the average and 25 per cent of the minimum, 
which in their opinion is about the average of the grade going out of the public 
or private terminals, in order that the average of our grade may reach Great 
Britain. After having decided that, Mr. Fraser’s Department send samples 
over that are not on the minimum of the grade, but on the average cf 75-25, do 
you not think that the whole price of the year’s crop would be based upon the 
samples submitted, provided that the samples went at the beginning of the year? 
—A. No, your price for the whole of the crop would not remain fixed on that 
standard, for this reason,—this is as I see it,—at the start you send that 75/25 
is as the standard. Well, he says, the Dominion Government says I will get that. 
Then he basis his price on that. But the Dominion government cannot control 
what is going to come in the next few months. You have the pressure to set the 
standard and get those samples out as soon as possible, and the quality of your 
grain going over there three months afterwards, even if it was 75/25 of what 
was coming in at Winnipeg afterwards, might not be up to your first 75/24. 
Now where would you be then? 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. Let us, for the sake of the discussion, assume that you have sent over 
the 75/25 to be a guide to that buyer. You say he is going to base his initial 
price on that,—You have said that already?—A. Yes, if you send that over with 
the Dominion Government name on it. 

Q. Now, if that quality is maintained generally throughout the season, the 
higher price will maintain generally throughout the season, will it not?—A. Yes 
sir, that is quite right, but 1 would suggest that you want to be very sure, before 
you do that, that you are going to be able throughout the season to live up to 
that first 75/25. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. In setting the standard today we are no more sure that we are going to 
be able to live up to it than we would be as to the 75/25?—A. I think you are 
more sure; it appeals to me in this way, that no matter how much any of us 
would like to get a clear definition of the grades of grain, I do not believe you 
can make the grading of grain a rule of thumb affair, when you are grading 
grain in the west here. I do not think you can set those standards and say 
that they shall be exactly this, and exactly that; and no more do I think you 
can make it a rule of thumb affair. You have a better chance of doing that on 
No. 1 and No. 2 Northern, there is no doubt about that; but when you come to 
No. 3 Northern, personally I believe this country is better served if you have the 
setting of the standard of No. 8 Northern in the hands of men who are exper- 
ienced in the grading of grain and have no interest to serve, except to keep up 
the reputation that the Canadian Government Certificate has on the world’s 
markets. They are government employees. They are experienced. They have 
experience running over a term of years of the rusted crop, of the frosted crop, 
of the weathered crop and of the sprouted crop, and those things go into 3 
Northern. Personally, I believe you are better served if you have a Chief 
Inspector with certain assistants, if you like, as assistance in setting the standard 
of the 3 Northern and making the standard samples and sending those abroad 
and saying that that is the minimum of our 3 Northern this year. I believe that 
over a period of years you will get as much money back and give as good satis- 
faction to the buyer abroad, and at the same time give as good satisfaction ta 


the farmer in the country. 
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I referred this morning to the position of the farmer in the country when 
you come to alter these grades. There is this difference—I hope perhaps getting 
a little away, but there is a suggestion of making the definition of 3 Northern 
more specific, saying it must have 25% of red grain, etc., and I would say that 
I do not envy Mr. Fraser, if he is to have the writing out of that definition to 
cover the damage of all the different crops. 


I think the judgment of the Chief Inspector—and that is not personal with 
Mr. Fraser, for I felt the same about it before with Mr. Serls,—they are 
experienced in their Judgment, and when they are setting the standard of 3 
Northern they are saying to themselves that the buyer over there must be 
satisfied, because he is buying under the Government Certificate. But the farmers 
must also be satisfied,—I know that Southern Saskatchewan has had very little 
damage, but other districts in the North have had damage of one kind and 
another. If that damage is there it cannot get into No. 1 and it cannot get 
into No. 2; they say now I must try and set a standard that will not hurt the 
reputation of this Certificate, but must let as much as possible of that grain, 
which has the various kinds of damage go into No. 3 Northern so that the grower 
of the grain wil be satisfied. 

Now, I believe personally, gentlemen, that that has ‘been the problem that 
has been handled by the Chief Inspector and his assistants, whichever he calls 
upon for assistance: I believe they have handled a pretty difficult problem very 
well in that respect; and I believe that over a term of years, dealing with a 
grade like that, you will have better results and have less likelihood of having 
complaints coming from abroad than you will if you try to define the thing too 
definitely, because I do not need to tell the Committee about the different kinds 
of damage and the things which may happen to the different crops, they know 
all of that as well as I do. I think it has worked pretty well if you consider 
that in exporting for the last three years about a billion bushels of grain, we 
have had after all complaints on only fifteen cargos. While it would be nicer 
if we had no complaints, I would say this that if the commercial world and the 
man in business, I do not care in what line of business, could live up to that 
standard it would be a pretty high standard. And if I had been in the position 
where I had been responsible for that grading and the handling of things and 
were able to show that record, I would not be ashamed of it. 

As I say, you cannot. get this thing down to a rigid rule of thumb propo- 
sition. On the samples of grain there will always be a difference of opinion. I 
am sure that Mr. Fraser and Mr. Symes do not always agree when they come 
to look at a sample; I am sure that at times they would have differences of 
epinion. The same thing is true of the grain man, and it is true of the miller 
and of everybody in the business. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. I think that a few minutes ago, in answer to a question, I believe Mr. 
Millar, you said that you did not believe that the amount of grain diverted for 
the western Canada flour mills made any appreciable difference in the quality 
of the grain going out of Fort Williams? A.—Yes sir. 

Q.—Therefore the average at Fort, William should then be quite close to 
the average of the grain taken in at the country elevators?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q.—Now the Pool suggest to the Committee that in order to arrive at a 
fair and equitable outturn standard we should set the outturn at 75% of the 
average and 25% of the minimum. I take it that you say there is danger in 
that? A.—Not just in doing that. We are prepared to operate under that. I 
think there is danger in sending a standard based on that across the water to 
your buyers and saying that that is what you are going to live up to. 
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Q.—In other words, you think it would not be possible to live up to the 
standard set at the beginning of the crop season? A.—lI think there are some 
seasons when it would not be possible to do so. 

Q. I should think, Mr. Murray, that if it was not as good as the minimum 
sample, it would be graded down?—A. I do not just get that. 

Q. The Standards Board set samples which are the minimum of the grade, 
on which the country elevators buy?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Garitanp: Which they use in Winnipeg. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. And these samples are used to find whether the country elevators have 
given the right grade to the grain purchased, or not. In setting the outturn 
sample we take the average of the cars passing through Winnipeg, and 75 per 
cent of this outturn sample is the average of these cars passing through Win- 
nipeg, and 25 per cent of it is the minimum set for the Winnipeg inspection. I 
cannot see why that cannot be maintained because if by some climatic condi- 
tion which happened later on in the season the grain was damaged, it seems to 
me that that grain would be graded down at the purchasing point where there 
would be inspection.—A. The characteristics, the appearance, of some of the 
latter receipts might be a good deal different and might look inferior, stuff 
bleached which had been out under the weather, and you might not be able to 
get your stuff graded in on that minimum standard. Let me try and describe 
it in this way. The big bulk of your No. 3 Northern coming in and being graded 
on that minimum standard might be down too close to it to enable you to get up 
to that sample which you had delivered in the first place of 75 of the one and 
25 of the other. 

Q. In other words, you think that later in the season there might be danger 
of most of the grade being close to the minimum?—A. Yes, there might be. In 
southern Alberta, in recent years, we had a large quantity of the grain which 
stood out all winter; it may have been as good for milling—I do not know about 
that—but it did not look as good as the average, the previous fall; and you 
might have some bad shipments out of Vancouver based on that. 

Q. Assuming your suggestion is well-founded and that there is danger of 
setting the standard at 75/25, at what point would you suggest it should be set 
in order to maintain the outturn during the whole crop season?—A. Well, I do 
not know that I want to make a suggestion on that. We are prepared, as private 
terminal operators, as I have stated, to operate on that basis. I do not think I 
would want to set a figure. The only way I can answer you, according to my 
belief, Mr. Malcolm, is that you have had for the past few years your standard 
samples set by your Chief Inspector and sent abroad, and you have had your 
inspection done and your shipments made on a certain basis, something close to 
the composite sample; and you have had, in my opinion, considering the drying 
question and the fact that that probably was not handled as well as it might be, 
you have had a very small number of complaints; and this season you are not 
getting any complaints. I would be inclined, whether I left it with the Chief 
Inspector or with the Board of Grain Commissioners, or with the Standards 
Board, to leave it on a basis that at least left some leeway for those men to use 
their judgment in what they set and what they call for as a requirement. 

Q. But you would not allow them to change it after the standard had once 
been set, would you?—A. No, sir. 

Q. In other words, you would suggest that the 75 of the average, and the 25 
of the minimum, might be a basis on which the standard is set, but there might 
be some tolerance below or above allowed?—A. In accordance with the judg- 
ment of the men who are charged with the responsibility of grading stuff going 


out. 
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Q. Then, would it do to say this, would it be advisable for this Committee 
to recommend legislation setting the outturn standard which, in the opinion of 
the Standards Board and the Inspection Department should be the average of 
the grade for the crop here? You say that 75-25 might not be the best defini- 
tion of the average?—A. Well, I do not know whether I understand your use 
of the term “the average of the grade’’ correctly, Mr. Malcolm? 

Q. I mean, the average of the shipments coming in. 


Mr. MortHerWeELL: Passing Winnipeg. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Passing Winnipeg, ves. I do not know whether I am expressing myself 
in a way that makes it possible for you to understand it, but I am trying to get 
your opinion; you agree, I think, with the idea that it is desirable that the 
shipments going out of Canada on any one grade should be as nearly the average 
of the cars coming in to the terminals possible?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Well, then, in determining the standard for the outturn, instead of set- 
ting up a composite sample, as Mr. Serls says he is doing, and deciding on the 
average outturn of the public terminals in case of an appeal, and it is fair to 
mention, as Mr. Vallance did, that evidence from Mr. Fraser brought out the 
fact that the average of the public terminal was not much better than the mini- 
mum of the grade; what would you suggest if the 75-25 is not correct?—A. I 
do not know that I could suggest anything better than the 75-25. I might say 
that my attitude about the 75-25 is not taken from the point of view of our- 
selves operating a terminal. It is this idea of sending that sample abroad. The 
responsibility would not be mine, but it seems to me that you might be setting 
up something that you would find it hard to live up to. 

Q. Who would suffer in that case?—A. The buyer would suffer in the first 
case if you could not live up to that, and he had been buying on that basis, 
figuring that was your standard. But the final result would be that we would 
suffer worse here as growers of grain. It is the worst possible thing that could 
aappen. Let me put it a little differently: I do not believe you can set any 
standard, or have any system of inspection of grain in country and terminal 
elevators, and exporting it and having it go out to buyers, that will enable you 
to get, on each particular cargo, the exact value of that to the buyer. You can- 
not set standards for several seasons and do that. You are going to, year after 
year, on the average, give the buyer a little bit more than he pays you for, or 
perhaps a little bit less. In the past, I think we have been giving the buyer a 
little more than he was paying us for, on the average. He has had that standard 
sample, which is the minimum of the grade. But we have shipped him some- 
thing better than that. He has paid us perhaps a little more than the minimum 
was worth, but he has not paid us up to the full value of what we shipped him. 
The result is that he has always felt, with the exception of these few complaints 
recently, that when he bought on this certificate with the Dominion Govern- 
ment’s name on it, that he got full value, and sometimes a little bit more. 
And that is the thing that has built up our reputation, and I would rather con- 
tinue on that basis and not give him too much above that minimum standard; 
give him something a little above that rather than raise the standard sample 
for my shipments, and send that to him and say that is the standard and then 
fail to live up to it. Once you shake his confidence in the standing of the certi- 
ficate that the Dominion Government sends him, while you may rectify it in a 
little while that is the worst thing that can happen. 

Q. You say that the present system is the best. Now, let us take the other 
side of it altogether and forget any outturn sample at all, and say that the best 
results can be obtained by sending out grain unmixed. There are those who 


advocate that. This 75-25 outturn standard was suggested after the opposi- 
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tion to mixing had been pretty seriously voiced as an alternative to legislation 
prohibiting mixing. Supposing we do not set an outturn standard and prohibit 
mixing by legislation, is there going to be as great uniformity in the shipments 
as there is to-day?—A. No, I do not think there would be. 

Q. Therefore, whether you prohibit mixing, or whether you do not, in order 
to get uniformity you would have to have an outturn standard —A. I think so. 

Q. Why?—A. I think there is a good deal more involved than just that 
when you consider the question of eliminating mixing; there is the question of 
the movement of grain into the terminals 

Q. But, Mr. Murray, I do not think you have quite grasped what I was 
trying to express. Whether you mix or whether you do not mix, in order to 
secure the return for the farmer, and to keep uniformity for the grain going over, 
you would almost have to have an outturn standard. You may argue as to 
what outturn standard you should have?—A. Yes, if you have an outturn 
standard. 

Q. Eliminating mixing alone would not bring about the desired result?—A. 
I do not think so. 

Q. May I ask you this further question? I would like the Committee to 
follow this thought: there is nothing in the Canada Grain Act that prevents the 
United Grain Growers from shipping their grain out without having a govern- 
ment certificate, is there?—A. There is almost everything in the Act, but I do 
not think there is anything that does that. 

Q. Of course there is not. You can buy grain at the head of the lakes, and 
put it on your own boats and ship it to Liverpool without having the Canadian 
inspectors see it at all. Is that not true, Mr. Fraser? 

Mr. Fraser: I think everything has got to be inspected. 

Hon. Mr. Matcotm: Does the law say it has to be inspected? 

Mr. Frasrer: He can destroy the certificate. 

* The Witness: I can take their certificate and put it in the wastepaper 
asket. 

Hon. Mr. Maucoum: Then a farmer can grow his own grain and take it in 
a sack over to Liverpool and deliver it to his*brother who is a broker in Liverpool. 

The Wirness: I know one farmer who shipped sacks of grain over there 
thirty or thirty-five years ago. 


Hon. Mr. Maucoum: Did he break the law? 
Mr. Vautuance: It is done every year. 


The Wrrness: This was a carload, as a matter of fact, that went that way; 
it was from eastern Saskatchewan. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Is a man doing that breaking the law?—A. Well, I do not know. 
Hon. Mr. Forxe: What is the point? 
Hon. Mr. Maucotm: The point is rather an important one. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. If you prohibit mixing to-morrow, suppose you operate two terminal 
elevators at the head of the lakes and put into one terminal elevator the top of 
all grade No. 3 and put into the other terminal elevator, the bottom of grade 
No. 3, it would all be grade 3 grain; you could ship the bottom of the grade to 
Liverpool, could you not, if you did not have an outturn standard?—A.Well, 
you would not get your grade out of the terminal under the present inspection 
system. 

i Q. You could sell all the top of that grade by not bothering with inspection 
certificate at all on the sample market in Liverpool?—A. Yes, you could sell it. 
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Q. So that the prohibiting of mixing is going to open up an avenue for doing 
all sorts of things that I do not suppose have been thought of —A. Well, it will 
open up a lot of new avenues for handling grain 

Q. It opens up avenues for corrupt practise?—A. I won’t say avenues for 
corrupt practise. 

Q. Mr. Murray, what I am trying to arrive at is simply what I mentioned 
in my first sentence, that you are not going to be able to improve the situation, 
at all by prohibiting the mixing unless you regulate the outturn standard, is that 
not true?—A. You are not going to improve the situation by eliminating mixing? 

Q. Unless you regulate the outturn standard?—A. If you regulate the out- 
turn standard I think you would make the situation worse in some other respects, 
if you elminate mixing. 

Q. After all the thing that is important is the outturn standard?—A. Yes. 


The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until 8.00 P.M. 


EVENING SESSION 


The Committee resumed at 8 p.m., Mr. Brown, Acting Chairman, presiding. 
J. R. Murray recalled. 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Now, gentlemen, we will come to order. 

Hon. Mr. MotHerweutut: Mr. Chairman, I wonder if Mr. Murray has 
nearly completed his statement, because while we do not like to interrupt, yet 
I feel that some of us would like to ask some questions. He is a very important 
witness and has covered a lot of ground, and we want to get through to let him 
catch the Toronto train. Can we proceed now without interrupting by asking 
questions? 


The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. If the meeting is open, I might start by asking a question about mixing, 
which is an important one to me. 

I got a new vision; Mr. Murray indicated that the very foundation of mixing 
was the cleaning of grain. That is rather a new one on me. At the same time, 
I can see that there is a beneficial mixing, Mr. Chairman—there is no question 
about that—and the fundamental basis of that is cleaning, that is to say, you 
can grade up by severe cleaning. Now, I think if we could just hold the mixers 
to that, there would not be any two opinions about it. But once we start at it 
and recognize mixing by law, it depends upon a man himself as to what he can 
do and what he can put over on the inspector. Let us get a little closer. I was_ 
glad to learn, and you confirm it, that you are not mixing smutty wheat into 
straight grades; is that so, Mr. Murray?—A. Yes. 

Q. I am glad to hear that, because I was shocked to learn from at least 
two witnesses speaking on behalf of the Pool that there was no pretence at 
scouring or brushing, or doing anything else, but that it went right into the 
straight grades. That was a real shock, and it was a pleasure, as I say, to learn 
that you were not doing that. You have not gone to the limit of that in mixing. 
Mr. Sproule expressed a strong desire not only to get away from that but from 
all forms of mixing as well. What do you do with the bin-burnt wheat?—A. 
We get a very small proportion of bin-burnt wheat, and what you would do with 
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it would depend on the extent to which it was bin-burnt. It is quite possible 
in some samples of wheat with heated kernels in them, that with heavy cleaning, 
a lot of those heated kernels would be taken out. You would not take them all 
out. 


Q. There must be a form of bin-burning that is so severe that really you 
would not care to put it back into the straight grades at all. Is that dribbled in 
in small proportions that will not show much, or what?—A. If you were going 
to mix it, you would put in a very small percentage. 


Q. And that is probably done?—A. Yes. 


Q. Just a moment; to indicate just what I want to get at. Mr. Sproule 
gave us some sample mixes. I presume this was one of the choice ones. I am 
not going to refer to that, because there was some dispute as to whether it was 
a genuine one or not, that is to say, whether wheat was there or not. In Mr. 
Sproule’s evidence, at page 102, he goes on to show that a shipment of 125,000 
bushels of No. 3 contained 65,963 bushels 3 Northern; 20,000 bushels rejected 
5; 1,200 bushels Tough 4, 6,720 bushels No. 5; 5,280 bushels 1 and 2 Kota; 
8,580 bushels Mixture of 3 and 4 Wheat; 4,730 bushels Tough No. 3 Kota; 
4,730 bushels Tough 3 Red Durum; 1,300 bushels Durum and spring; 6,500 
bushels Dried 2. That was quite a common mixture, I understand from Mr. 
Sproule; some are much worse, but this appears to be about an average one. 
Is that your idea of mixing?—A. These figures, just adding them up quickly, 
if J am correct show almost 25,000 bushels of Kota. Let me check that. 


Q. Two lots of Durums?—A. I am wrong. I added in the 8,500 bushels 
of 3 and 4. About 16,000 on a shipment of 125,000 bushels. That would be 
a little more than 12 per cent. Well, I do not know what was put in that ship- 
ment, of course. It is not for me to question the statement of another witness 
on it, but I would be surprised if that would get past the Government inspector 
and the check by the buyer’s inspectors that would be on the boat. 

Q. You would have some hesitation in making a stab at it yourself?—A. 
I would not try it. . 


Q. Well, now, rejected for barley and rye. I notice a lot of this rejected 
disappears. I have a list of off grades that disappear. They come in, but there 
is nothing to indicate where they go out, and this is one of them. “Rejected 
for barley and rye” I suppose you would clean that all you could, and then 
what is done with it?—A. Mix it. 


Q. That is one of the complaints from overseas, that there is getting to be 
a little too much of this, that, and the other; many littles make muckles, a little 
of this, and a little of that?—-A. I do not think that is correct. I do not think 
there could be a lot of them in any sample and pass the standard. I might say 
this, that there is a little more of all of this grain coming from the country than 
there was ten years ago. It is very difficult to get No. 3 Northern wheat from 
the large territory in the West now that does not have rye in it. Ten years ago 
you did not see it. : 


Q. But wheat has increased more rapidly than rye?—A. Yes, I know that 
there is wheat being grown on land that had rye grown on it before. 


Q. But the wheat crop has grown more rapidly than the rye crops; wheat 
crops have more than doubled?—A. Yes. 


Q. Then there should not be any increase in this mixture?—A. I do not 
think that is quite correct. Take ten years ago, in your run of No. 3 Northern 
from the country you very seldom found a car of No. 3 that had any rye in it, 
and the situation now is that you have a large percentage with rye in it. You 
have more than you had ten years ago. 
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Q. They are encouraged to do it because it is mixed. That is what I con- 
tend. The more you encourage it by mixing poor stuff with good, the more poor 
stuff will be grown. If they had difficulty in getting rid of it, they would grow 
less on rye ground. What about the sprouted?—A. Sprouted grain is mixed. 
No. 3 Northern carries a certain percentage of sprouted. 

Q. I was looking at these screenings. Maybe | was a little unfortunate in 
examining a couple of terminal elevators that I ran into. I wanted to see 
what was done this fall, after hearing all that was said about it. I got in there 
by grace—saving your presence—and having got in by permission I do not feel 
like disclosing which elevator it was. I got into a Pool elevator and you will 
have to guess which one it was. One of them was putting out an extraordinary 
mix of Durum, and I was wondering whether it was the general habit to put 
screenings, I think they are sometimes called ‘“re-cleaned screenings” back 
into a mix. For instance; in No. 3 Durum they were putting in 50 per cent 
No. 3, 25 per cent No. 4, 10 per cent white spring wheat and 5 per cent screen- 
ings. They did not qualify it by saying that it was re-cleaned wheat. I will 
pass this around to you. I have passed it around so frequently that I have 
nothing but about an inch of it left, if you do not mind?—A. It has been 
gradually disappearing? 

_ Q. The other elevator was putting out No. 3 spring wheat and that was 
mixed in about equal parts of 2, 3, and 4. Now, that was my first sight of that. 
Although I knew how it was done in a general way by hearing of it, I had never 
seen a car being loaded out with those percentages, and I felt like taking off 
my hat at the ingenuity with which the things slipped into each other and turned 
out not a bad looking wheat.—A. There is quite a percentage of good wheat 
in it; and there is some poor stuff, small stuff. 

Q. It would give a chicken a pain—A. I think the wild oats might do so, 
Mr. Motherwell, but I do not think the wheat would: some of the wheat is 
already broken up, ready for the chicken. 

Q. I am glad to know that your company do not work in screenings, or do 
you?—A. We work in re-cleaned wheat. 

Q. It depends upon how you clean it. Still you might clean it severely like 
this, two-thirds of it might go back again. To the gentlemen who is operating 
the belt, I said “ What are you putting back in there?” and he said it was screen- 
ings. I asked him what he was putting it in there for, and he said it was to hold 
their weight. I presume your operators on the belt are instructed, the same as 
in the Pool; that is to say your foreman gets out a prescription, and the operator 
obeys orders and puts it out accordingly—A. I do not know whether they are 
given the same instructions as the Pool or other elevators, because I do not know 
what the other man’s instructions are; but I would say that our men doing the 
actual work have got no regular, definite formula that they follow. They use 
their judgment on the samples of the grain that they are working on, and they 
mix to their best judgment and to the best advantage to put that shipment out 
so that it will stand up without any complaint from the inspector or from the 
inspector who is checking for the buyer. 

Q. They are making what they can get past, allright. Then how does the 
inspector check up, say, on White Spring wheat and Amber Durum? How is 
an inspector to catch that, if either is mixed with the other, as they are almost 
as identical as two peas?—A. Oh, I think the inspector would know the difference. 
I would prefer, however, that Mr. Fraser or Mr. Symes should answer for their 
inspectors, Mr. Motherwell. 

Q. Anyway, it is quite safe to mix spring wheat with Durum, although they 
are for two different purposes; one is a bread wheat and the other is not. It 
was quite obvious, after I saw that, that that was where quite a lot of our white 
spring wheat was going—A. Mr. Fraser or Mr. Symes could furnish more 


valuable information to the Committee on that. 
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Q. You realize the difficulty there would be in catching that kind of a mix, 
of a bread wheat and a non-bread wheat?—A. I have not inspected enough to 
know how difficult it would be, sir. 


Q. Once it gets onthe belt I do not believe it is possible for an inspector 
to find out. At the same time Mr. Symes agreed,—you know Garnet was not 
allowed to go beyond No. 2, and yet they could put in 5 per cent of that Garnet 
into No. 1 and no one could tell it. That was generally understood. Now, one 
of the advantages or one of the arguments on behalf of mixing which has been 
made is that if you do not mix a number of off-grades with the fine grade you 
would have difficulty in selling them. What have you in mind? I do not think 
you have said that, but that is the popular idea, that we would find ourselves in 
possession of a lot of goods of good quality which we could not sell. What do 
you think they would have in mind who made that argument?—A. That varies 
a good deal with different crops. If you take a tough crop, where you have a 
lot of tough grain, you can dry a certain proportion of that grain and put it 
out in that way, at a certain cost for drying and a loss through shrinkage; 
but you will put out a lot of that tough grain in its tough condition, without any 
mixing; you will no be able to dry it all. That is a certainty, in a crop where you 
have a lot of it. If you cannot mix a percentage of that crop, that you cannot 
dry. That means that you are going to have more tough which is not going to 
have to be sold for export. I think it is an absolute certainty that you would 
sell that extra quantity, in fact not only the extra quantity but you would sell all 
of your tough grain of that crop, at a good deal wider spread under the straight 
grade than if you had the privilege of mixing it and particularly at sometimes 
in the year, when you come along towards spring and that stuff is going to go 
over there during the summer. The fact of mixing will enable you to lower 
the amount of tough wheat which you have to sell to the man abroad and is 
going to help make a better demand for the rest of your tough. I do not think 
that tough wheat being mixed is going to injure the straight grade, as long as 
the sample going out does not show excess of moisture. 

Q. Well, the unanimous opinion that I ran across was that they would 
rather buy it in the tough stage, as long as it went over in the winter time, 
and dry themselves over there. But what I want is what do we take on to the 
market that we could not sell if it were not for the fact that you have the 
opportunity of mixing it in with better wheat? What have you in mind?—A. 
I have not made the statement that any of it would be unsaleable. There is 
not a thing that we raise, that I know of, that we could not sell at a price. 

Q. At what it is worth?—A. No sir, we could not sell a lot of it at what 
it is worth. That is where I absolutely disagree; we would sell a lot of it at a 
good deal less than what it was worth. 

Q. If the people realized that, do you not think they would aim at not 
growing that?—A. No sir. I think when you consider the average situation 
throughout the three provinces, farming operations are, in the majority of 
cases, On a basis that a man will not check that up. I do not know that he is in 
a position to check that up as you would and apply the remedy which you would 
apply. I do not think the average man is in a position to do that. 


Q. If they are hit hard, they will look around for something better to grow, 
if it is so bad that you cannot get the value of it by selling it by itself. It must 
be so bad that it will pull down the rest of the stuff—A. I did not say that. 
But I say that there are grades that the buyer, if you have it and blend it with 
something else, will take it and be satisfied. But if you offer it under a label 
which is new and unknown to him, something of which he can get only small 
lots, he will not give a fair price for it. Let me give you an illustration of that 
when talking about small lots. ; ; 
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By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Could you name the number which you think would be difficult?—A. 
Let me give you some figures on these small lots. In the year 1926-27 there 
were 908 grades of grain unloaded into private terminals. There were just 110 
grades out of that 908, the quantity of which for the whole year was 50,000 
bushels or over. In other words, there were 798 grades of which there were less 
than 50,000 bushels of each for that whole year Let me go a little further, 
there were 615 grades of those which were each one individually less than 5,000 
bushels for the whole year. Those are the figures checked up. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. How many bushels were in the whole lot which you mention?—A. The 
receipts of all grades would run into the tens of millions. 

Q. I mean just the off-grades which you refer to, the 908 grades?—A. 798 
with less than 50,000 of any one, and of those there were 615 of which none 
were over 5,000 bushels. I have not the figure which you want. 

Q. I think I have the figures for that year, which show that there were 
less than 7,000,000 bushels altogether. A. This is 1926-27. 

Q. Yes, I have the same year, and outside of the toughs and straights and 
damps, there were not 7,000,000 bushels of them altogether. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. I was going to ask Mr. Murray about that. These figures would amount 
to 54 per cent of the crop altogether, about 54 per cent. Assuming that 54 per 
cent is about the amount of the off-grades, outside of the tough and damp, 
because that is a distinct off-grade by itself, outside of that, there is about 54 
per cent of off-grades. The question is how far we are justified in nursing that 
54 per cent of off-grades and running the risk of jeopardizing the other 95 per 
cent of the crop. That is the problem, how far should we go in nursing them 
along in order to get a better market for them? How much better do you think 
you will get on the average for that 55 per cent of off-grades?—A. Well, I 
would not put a percentage on that. 

Q. It would be a pure guess.—A. Yes. I think it is as much a question of 
theory perhaps as the theory that you are injuring your straight grades in 
which you are mixing that grain; because I think, as I have stated before, that 
this is a question of theory and opinion at the present time, and there is no 
proof, one way or the other. 

Q. It is not a theory regarding the improvement of the low grade, is it?— 
A. No. 

Q. Then why should you call that an actual fact, and then call the sugges- 
tion that it lowers the high grade a theory? One is as much a fact as the other. 
—A. Well, there is not any evidence that it lowers the high grade as far as the 
milling value of it is concerned. 

Q. Then let me put it this other way, and let us get away for a moment 
from wheat. You know there are a lot of other farm products which are graded, 
such as cheese, butter, eggs, apples, potatoes, and all that sort of thing. Now, 
supposing we legalize the mixing of eggs after the grade is put on, and that the 
only way the poor farmer could get rid of his eggs was by mixing them and 
you happened to get one of those for your breakfast, you would not think of 
the mixing of the eggs?—A. I do not think the analogy is fairly comparable. 

Q. Because we cannot get anything as objectionable in wheat as you can 
in eggs, but is not the principle the same?—-A. I do not think the principle is 
the same. I think the principle, as far as wheat is concerned, is this under 
varying conditions as to whether, and so on, in various crops you will grow, 
different kinds of crops, and all kinds of different grades, running into the hun- 
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dreds, and I think on the average, if your system is one that enables you to 
put the great big majority of that grain or all of it on the market in the best 
and most uniform way, that it will bring you back the most money. 

Q. I know, but I want to find out how it ean be an established fact that 
raising the poor stuff would help the price while putting that same poor stuff 
into the good stuff will not lower the price. Take apples, which are less objec- 
tionable than eggs. All our apples for export are inspected, that is government: 
inspected, except the Maritimes, and you can go on to the British market and 
they know exactly where those apples come from. They know the Maritime 
apples because they do not carry any government certificate, but B.C. apples, 
which have to be graded up to quality and standard, carry a government cer- 
tificate. How would it be if they started plugging them in British Columbia? 
Do you not think that they would soon find it out?—A. Each apple is hand 
picked, practically, and put in a box. 

Q. B.C. is?—A. Yes, and I do not know, and I do not think that because 
you take some grades that are off grades because of some damage to them and 
remove as much of that damage as you can and leave a lot of the good grain 
that is in some of those low grades, or you get some other damaged grain there, 
and some with a small percentage of foreign grain, and you put that in, I do 
not think you necessarily lower the milling value of your straight grade. 


Hon. Mr. Forxe: Mr. Motherwell, I would like to know what this five and 
one-half per cent is. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: It is all the off grades. 


Hon. Mr. Forke: I have raised wheat for forty years and I do not know 
what that is. 


Mr. Vautuance: It is all tabulated. 
Mr. Donnetty: It is all here, Mr. Forke. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. No. 3 seems to be the favorite jackpot?—A. It is a very favorite grade 
with buyers in the world’s market. I think there is an explanation. As I 
stated this morning—I do not think you were here—in connection with the 
1926 and 1927 crops, I do not think it is a sound deduction to lay the blame 
of the complaints that came on those two crops to the mixing of grain. We 
know that the 1927 crop was of a poor quality all over this country, that 
the milling strength was not in it. I think also what contributed to the difficulty 
in connection with those two crops was the amount of dried grain, and probably 
a lot of that drying was not done as efficiently as it should have been done, and 
the wheat was damaged in the drying. 

Q. That was the result of mixing?—A. No, sir, excuse me. That could 
have been dried in public terminals if the same terminals had been operated 
as public terminals; with the same men operating them and the same dryers 
drying the grain, those men would not have known any more about the most 
efficient way to dry the grain, and they would have damaged that grain in 
drying it in those public terminals. It would not have been apparent to the 
naked eye, and there would be exactly the same complaint. 

Q. You would have had to dry it at » much lower temperature, and much 
more slowly. They do not want it dried over here the way it was dried those 
two years, but I think that has been corrected?—A. I think it has been cor- 
rected. 

Q. Those things that would arise every time that you have a crop that is 
suitable for that, on the principle of mixing?—A. Excuse me, sir. The prin- 
ciple of mixing has nothing whatever to do with the drying of grain. 
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Q. The mixing of it in with a straight grade—.—A. No. In a public ter- 
minal that grain would be graded 3 Northern if in the judgment of the inspec- 
tor when that grain was dried it was qualified to go into the straight grade of the 
Se grade; it would be graded 3 Northern or 2 as the case might be, straight 
grade. 

Q. At the option of the Board?—A. At the option of the inspector. And 
I think the judgment of the inspector would be exactly the same if coming 
out of a public elevator. In a year like that the same complaint would have 
arisen. 

Q. But what created the disappointment over there was that No. 3 North- 
ern, which was the top grade, had everything conceivable thrown into it in the 
mixing—A. I do not think everything conceivable was thrown into it. 

Q. Well, I cannot conceive of anything else that could have been put in, 
but I know the pool admitted frankly it did——A. Well, if they want to get away 
from it, sir, as I suggested this afternoon, and mentioned this morning, the 
remedy is in their own hands. They have all the facilities, and all they have to 
do is to operate public and demonstrate beyond all question that their grain 
coming out unmixed is worth more than ours mixed. 

Q. Not being an elevator man or a dealer, I had to take my information 
from any source I could get it, and from what I could gather the pool came 
to the conclusion it was not practicable to segregate their wheats. It would 
take them quite a while to build up a reputation. After a while, if it was 
found consistently better, they would no doubt build up a better reputation, 
but they were on trial as a new organization. They had the first five years 
to make good; they had a good many enemies. They simply had to do as those 
that preceded them; they had to do the same as they had done for many, 
many years; there was no other option, otherwise, they would be experiment- 
ing and putting out a better grade, building up a reputation and getting, for 
several years, nothing for it, and in the meantime were not doing as good as 
their opponents?—A. They were the people who had to reach the decision on 
that, and it is not within my province to criticize their decision. But what 
I say is this, that I do not think there is sufficient justification for that state- 
ment for them to come as grain handlers and say that they do not believe in 
mixing and that the way to stop it is to pass legislation to prevent me doing it. 
They are established now. They can make the test now; they are in a good 
position to do it. Let them make the commercial test. 

Q. Well, now, Mr. Symes must have thought it lowered it when he, without 
any legal sanction, put up the standard of outgoing grain from the mixing ter- 
minals. Why did he do that? Why did he find it necessary to put up the 
standard if mixing had the tendency to lower it?—-A. Mr. Symes will have to 
answer that question. 

Q. You know it was done?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it did not have to be done? A man did not have to break the law 
to keep up the standards, but as soon as the 1925 law came in, opening mixing 
to buyers, Mr. Symes thought it necessary to check it up without any legal sanc- 
tion in order to get it at a reasonable parity and keep our position in the British 
markets defensible. You spoke of the objection and of the disappointment on 
the part of our buyers, and you thought with the exception of a few instances, 
a few complaints, that that confidence was reasonably well maintained. Just to 
see what you think constitutes a few, might I quote from an official letter sent by 
Mr. Urquhart, Secretary of the Liverpool Corn Exchange Association, to the Gov- 
ernment here? I will just quote an extract; it is all very much the same. Here 
is what Mr. Urquhart, representing the largest Grain Exchange in the world. 
says:— 

The ActiInc CHAIRMAN: What is the date of that? 
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By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. 15th February, 1928, dealing with the 1927 crop: 


“Tn years gone by, complaints were few and far between, but since 
the autumn of 1926 they have been very numerous, and the confidence 
which the trade used to place in Canadian certificates has been badly 
shaken. My directors find that the whole U.K. and Continental markets 
are becoming very dissatisfied with the arrivals of wheat under ‘certificate 
final’, and unless matters improve they are quite certain that there will 
be a strong agitation to discontinue this method of trading and to insist 
on buying on standard samples in the same way as trade is done with 
other countries, such as the Argentine and Australia. 


I am not going to say that that is all due to the effects of mixing, but the best 
authorities tell us that a tree is known by its fruit, and the mixing tree, since 
1925, has borne this kind of fruit every year but this last year, and we all know 
there was very much less mixing this year, for two reasons: one was that the 
crop did not lend itself to it, and the other was that everyone who was interested 
in this matter wanted to jack up our wheat and try to get it back in some measure 
to where it was, and I tell you the farmers felt it in having to put up the grade 
necessary to do that. In the face of that, I ask you is that not something very 
serious? There were seventy farmers interviewing the same Corn Exchange who 
came back with exactly the same story, and I sat in with sixteen members of the 
Liverpool Corn Exchange and heard the same story from them. There were 
only two or three wild ones among them, but the rest of them were disappointed 
in our certificate. Do you not look upon that as somewhat serious?—A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. You never heard such complaints since we started to grade wheat?—A. 
I do not think we ever had two such crops as 1926 and 1927. 

Q. And 1925, in some measure?—A. Yes. 

Q. The fact is that you never know when you are going to have this and 
under the mixing system it will lend itself just the same, if we have it again ?— 
A. In my opinion we would have had the same if the drying had been done in 
public terminals and the grain had gone out of public terminals. 

Q. I tried to defend the situation the best way I could. I was willing to 
attribute about 75 per cent to the peculiar character of the ear, and I innocently 
suggested that there were three reasons; the weather was about 75 per cent; 
there were so many varieties of nondescript stuff going forward that it accounted 
for a small percentage, and unwittingly I said that I thought some percentage 
was due to the practice of mixing. I never dreamed but what they knew about 
it. A few of them did, but some of them did not and they went straight up in 
the air. I never mentioned it elsewhere, except in London where I was asked 
directly, and had to admit it, but I did not volunteer it any more because I 
was too ashamed at having to admit it, and it made them too angry. When a. 
man is angry he is inclined to exaggerate, and I would rather have them in a 
calm condition of mind, such as they were in before they knew about it. They 
told me that they were disappointed and exorcised, and wondered if the’. was to 
continue, and if it was correctable, they wanted us to correct it. They want 
to extend their trade within the Empire, as we all do. This puts the wheat on 
a parity with the plate wheat and the Australian wheat. : 

Q. Have you been over to see the wheat there?—A. No, sir, I have not. 

Q. You cannot put this stuff into good wheat without bringing it down a 
little. If it was only brought down a half a cent on the 380,000,000 bushels of 
other wheat, outside of the off grades, it would offset the gain for all the off 
grades even if they gained 10 per cent?—A. I think my opinion on that is 
already on the record. 
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The Acting CHairman: Had we better not try to get Mr. Murray’s 
opinion rather than impose ours upon him? 


The WITNESss: ¢! think I cannot do better than follow Mr. Coote’s advice 
and say that my opinion on that is already on the record. 


By Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. I am pointing out a mathematical calculation. One half cent reduction 
on our grades on 380,000,000 bushels would be practically equal to ten cents 
increase on the off grades, assuming that was 20,000,000 bushels. Now, on a 
glutted market like the present one is it not a fact that almost anything of an 
inferior quality is difficult to dispose of, it does not matter whether it is hard- 
ware, or clothing, or wheat, or potatoes—when the market is glutted the good 
stuff goes first?—A. If the holder is willing to sell it at a competitive price it 
goes first; not otherwise. 

Q. Quite so, but there is more demand for quality?—A. If the owner of it 
has an inflated idea of its value and lets somebody else undersell him, no. 

_ Q. 1 make an exception of the Orient?—A. I did not mention the Orient, 
sir. 

Q. I am drawing attention to the fact that in the Orient lower grades could 
be sold to better advantage?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But on the European and British markets, they want the very best we 
can produce?—A. If they can buy something which on the basis of dollar and 
cents value will give them a little better value they will buy it as quickly some 
place else. 

Q. No doubt, but when we got ours down to a No. 3 it was on a parity with 
Australia and we thought we had the edge on the world situation with the stuff 
undiluted with anything else. Do you not think that the six straight grades 
upon which we rely to secure and maintain our reputation should be kept intact? 
If we are going to promote Imperial trade and good farming, is there not 
enough experimentation to keep the mixers hand in if he was confined to the off 
grades, and to give the farmers the encouragement for growing good articles? 
—A. I do not think that under that system you will particularly encourage the 
farmers to grow good articles. Their particularly good 3 Northern would be 
binned with the poorer 3 Northern in the public terminals and the man with 
the particularly good article would get no extra advantage. 


Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.u: I have taken up nearly an hour’s time this even- 
ing. I want to express my pleasure that your company is not as bad as some 
we have heard about. 

The Wirness: I want to make a suggestion. We were speaking about 
drying quite a little. I think it was Mr. Garland (Bow River) who made the 
suggestion in connection with the supervision of drying by the inspection depart- 
ment and raised the question whether it would be practicable or not. Our 
opinion is that it is perfectly practicable, and it would be a good thing. That 
supervision would, I think, simply consist or need to consist of the Department 
having stationed in each terminal at the dryer in a crop where a lot of our 
grain had to be dried one man to see to it that the temperature of that drier 
was not at any time above what it should be; in other words, that it was kept 
below 180 degrees for drying tough wheat and drying damp wheat, with a little 
more moisture, probably at a temperature below 170 degrees. Now, beyond that 
you would not need any check to ensure that the quality of that grain was not 
injured in drying. You could make this further check, that it would be easy for 
the inspection department to test the moisture content of that grain after it was 
dried, but, as a matter of fact, that would not be necessary if the man at the 
dryer saw that the temperature never got too high, and that the grain was not 


left in there too long. It would be quite simple. Probably the grain is in the 
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dryer from 45 to 55 minutes. There is an automatic attachment on—a tripper— 
and according to the time necessary to leave that grain in this tripper would 
operate, every forty seconds or forty-five seconds as the case may be, thus mov- 
ing the grain on in the dryer. All the facts in connection with that are much 
better stated by the National Research Council and the Committee is familiar 
with the information they have brought out in connection with this question of 
drying, but I wanted to make the suggestion that in our opinion it would be 
perfectly practicable to have that drying supervised in that respect, and we 
think it is important enough that it should be done, because it is a very serious 
thing in a crop when we have a lot of tough and damp grain to injure a large 
proportion of it before we put it on the world’s market, by its not being properly 
dried. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. With reference to the price of the low wheats, when the farmer sees. 
as he did last season, bran at $32 a ton, and he is selling his straight grade feed 
wheat at $18 a ton, do you think that was the price he would consider gilt edged 
—that he was getting an enchanced price because of the mixing?—A. Somebody 
else sets the price of bran and shorts. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Mr. Murray, the statement was made this morning that mixing was 
necessary in the interests of the farmer. Can you tell us why? If it bothers you 
to answer, I do not want to press you—A.. I have tried to answer it in patches 
to-day at various times. 

Q. Is it beneficial to the farmers who are producing wheat whose grades 
are rejected for some cause or other?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Are most of the off grades rejected not preventable by the farmer him- 
self?—A. The Committee is in a better position to answer a question like that 
than I am. 

@. You can help the Committee very much in arriving at a proper conclu- 
sion on the question if you would tell us what practical difficulties your company 
would meet in the marketing of the farmer’s grain if mixing of the grain were 
prohibited. I think that is the underlying reason for bringing more witnesses 
before the Committee at this time——A. In the last three seasons we have had 
for a period each winter after the close of navigation, varying from two to four 
months, a serious congestion at the head of the lakes, with full terminals and 
from 3,000 to 5,000 cars standing in the yards waiting to be unloaded. Other 
cars, of course, are on tracks at points in the west. It was very, very serious 
two and three years ago on account of the amount of tough and damp grain. 
That was in spite of our having as high as 68,000,000 bushels in elevators, the 
total capacity of which was slightly over 72,000,000 bushels. Now, if you will 
just picture all of these different terminals with all those tanks—most of them 
large tanks—not very many small bins, and all that space utilized except a little 
less than 4,000,000, you will see that that would absolutely not be possible with 
public terminal operation. You cannot possibly fill your private terminal stor- 
age capacity, and keep your grades separate. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. If only the straight grades were put in?—A. Yes sir. I would like to 
deal with the question of straight grades and the effect that would have on us, 
in a moment. In these public terminals at the head of the lakes, if you had a 
majority of them operating as public terminals, you would not get the same 
storage capacity out of them—no chance of it—as you can if they are private. 
And it would back up: when you are keeping cars on tracks for two or three 
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months waiting for space to unload, and there are men all over the country 
wanting to get their cars unloaded, and as that is aggravated, you aggravate the 
whole situation. The last two Falls you have had almost a similar situation 
right in the very height of the grain movement; there were a good many ter- 
minals at the head of the lakes plugged during the rush movement. Unquestion- 
ably, in my opinion, you are aggravating the situation if you make the elevators 
public except a few hospital elevators, be allowed to handle off grades. As far 
as any other way of affecting the marketing of grain— 

Q. Explain that. I do not see why if you put your straight grades and 
tough and damp into public elevators alone—why will it interfere with your 
storage capacity? Why can you not fill them to the top? You would have 
twelve bins to hold them all, or eighteen—each of the six grades.—A. You have 
got oats, barley, rye and flax to consider. 

Q. I am just dealing with wheats now?—A. You cannot deal with a ter- 
. minal storage proposition at the head of the Lakes as dealing with wheat only, 
because the elevators there cannot deal with wheat alone. 

Q. But you have elevators with 400 or 500 bins?—A. No sir. I think 
there is only one terminal down there that has 500 bins in it, and that is our 
own. We have 512 bins in our elevator. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Do you do mixing in the elevator? I understood that it was mixed as 
it was going out on the belt?—-A. There is some of it mixed on the belt going 
out, and there is some of it binned together on going in. 

Q. But there is nothing to interfere with the full storage capacity of the 
elevator if you were prevented from mixing?—A. That would interfere with 
the storage capacity of the elevators at the head of the Lakes, and I think that 
that would be a very, very serious thing. It might be a more serious thing 
than any of us realize in the fall, if we got out elevators plugged. If we got our 
elevators plugged in the fall, we would find that out. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You will have to give us an example of why you cannot fill Bin No. 1 
to the top and Bin No. 2 to the top, and so on through?—A. You have several 
hundred grades that have to be binned somewhere. 

Q. I am only speaking of the straight grades. Suppose you put your six 
straight grades into your elevator as six straight grades, and allow the Toughs 
and Damps to go into the grades the inspectors think they ought to go into. 
Then you take your off grades, your Toughs. and Rejected, treat them and make 
three treated grades or conditioned grades, and put all sorts of them into Three 
and make only Three out of the lot, I do not see how that is going to interfere 
with your storage capacity at all?—A. Well, I think it would interefere with it 
considerably. No terminal can operate on these grades alone. You have your 
grain handling built up on this basis; you have several hundred country ele- 
vators and terminals operated as you have this terminal; it is all one unit. The 
only way you can handle grain at the minimum cost to the producer is to fill 
the unit from the country elevators up to and including the terminal as one 
unit used to its maximum efficiency and capacity both in handling and storing. 
The only way you can do that is to have a grain handling company allowed 
to use their terminal to handle all the grain they gather in the country. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. What year was that big terminal completed?—A. It was completed in 


1928, we started to build it in 1927. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. I do not yet see how that comes in. We had, as we say here, out of the 
whole crop in 1926 about six million bushels of rejected grades, and that would 
be the only portion you would not be allowed to handle. You would have a 
certain proportion of that, probably a million bushels, perhaps not that much, 
to mix. You said you could not carry on business. I want to know why.—aA. 
I did not say that we could not carry on business. But the grain business, with 
the margin it is handled on and the competitive basis it is handled on, I think 
the company that has facilities like this, that is gathering grain under the keenest 
competitive conditions in the country, are entitled to fair consideration, and 
that all aspects of the case should be fairly considered before steps are taken to 
deprive them of handling any of that commodity they can get a fair earning 
upon. 

Q. Is that not the whole thing, that you would lose the profits you would 
make out of mixing?—-A. That is not the whole thing. If mixing were stopped 
by law tomorrow, and we were to work operate as a public, we would not start 
and chase these grades off to other terminals; we would go to work and handle 
every car that came from our elevators until we got plugged. That is the way 
we would operate. When it comes to the selling of that grain, there would 
unquestionably be difficulty in selling it, if you had 600 grades in crops like 1926 
and 1927. We had grades with less than 5,000 bushels, and 700 or 800 where 
the total quantity for the year was less than 50,000 bushels. You are going to 
have to find a market for that somewhere, and the market would be in mixing 
elevators across the line. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Tell us what these hundreds of grades are?—A. I cannot give you a list 
of those grades. 

Q. I am not asking you to. Are they rejected because they are mixed 
grades?—A. Yes. All kinds of them are mixed grains. Mr. Fraser can give 
2 to you better. He has it on the tip of his tongue. He knows them better 
than I do. 

Q. I understood you to say that there are grades of barley, wheat, oats, 
and wild oats, and they are graded that way because of the amounts of the 
different grains that are in them. But is it necessary that each one of those 
should find a special bin by itself, or a separate bin?—A. Yes, sir, in public 
terminals. 

Q. Surely grain that is mixed, that consists of a mixture of four kinds, 
when it is so badly mixed, is not entitled to have a separate bin?—A. The 
man who grows it thinks so. The man who grows it wants it separated. The 
man who grows it if he has not that facility is going to be heard from, certainly. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. Rejected for barley, rye, ragweed and such like, do they not all go 
together now; if they are going to be handled in public terminals, they would 
have to be binned separately? Does not the inspector recognize the right of 
these to go together, these four rejecteds together? The same principle would 
apply to others?—A. One mixed grain does not go together. Two mixed grain 
is kept separate from the one. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. ‘Can you not separate wheat from barley?—A. It depends upon the 
type of barley; you can some samples, you can make a fair job of it. 


By an Honourable Member: 
Q. Can you give us some examples?-—A. I have seen samples in which it 
could be done, and in others it could not possibly be done. 
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By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Would they constitute a large part of the rejected grades which make 
it necessary for you to have so many bins?—A. Not a large part, no. 

Q. Can you give the Committee some idea of the grades that take up the 
majority of your bins, that is outside of the straight grades and the Toughs 
and Damps?—A. I think a similar question was asked of Mr. Fraser, when he 
was on the stand. I am not sure but I would be surprised if he were not asked 
to give a list of the grades. He has been for years dealing with grades. I 
admit frankly that I have never tried to impress upon my mind all the different 
grades of grain there are and I cannot give them to you. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. How do you store these off-grades as they come forward, do you mix 
them?—A. Yes, sometimes as they come, before we bin them. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. You will admit that a mixture of mixed grain, wheat, oats, barley and 
rye coming down, a mixture with straight wheat does not help the quality of 
the straight wheat. Is it fair to mix straignt wheat in with it for overseas 
shipment, when you admit that in the long run the price which is given over- 
seas—A. I think I should say this, that my answer is on record, and I do not 
think I should take up too much time with long-winded replies. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. That will shorten it up, Mr. Murray. Assume that the off-grades, off- 
grade No. 1 after treatment will be a little poorer than straight grade 1 and 
that off-grade Feed would be a little poorer than straight grade Feed, the spread 
in the grades after they are treated would not be any greater than in the 
straight grades, as between the poorest and the best of the grades?—A. I do 
not think I quite fo!low you, Mr. Millar. 

Q. Would the spread, after these off-grades are all treated and ready for 
market, would the spread between the poorest and the best be any greater than 
the spread between the poorest and the best of the straight grades?—A. I do 
not think so. 

Q. After being treated, could they be classified into seven grades as the 
straight wheat is, and just have a reasonable spread between them; could they 
be classified into seven grades?—A. You mean all the off-grades of wheat? 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Say six, one for each straight grade—A. I have the question now, that 
you take all the off-grades of wheat, and after treating them, cleaning them 
and doing the best you can with them, that you would have seven of those 
grades? I have never thought about that. 

_ Q. I beg your pardon?—A. I have never thought about that; I have never 
given it consideration. 

Mr. Mixuar: I do not mean to include the white wheat. 

Mr. Donnetiy: Nor damps, nor toughs. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.u: There is supposed to be about fifty off-grades for 
every straight grade. 

Wirness: I would not want to answer that question just off hand. Mr. 
Millar, I do not want to dodge your question, but that is a pretty big and 
serious problem. I think I will have to talk with some men in the Inspection 


Department and some men in the grain business before I answer that. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. That was the question I had in mind, that we put the damps and toughs, 
and then the off-grades. 


Mr. Mitxar: I would not press for an answer until you consider it. 


The Wrrness: There is a lot involved in that. A person might answer on 
the spur of the moment and then want to change it after he considered it for a 
week. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Mr. Chairman, I would suggest that the witness was interrupted before 
he finished answering as to the different off-grades that they would find diffi- 
culty in handling in mixing.—A. I would ask you, Mr: Coote, to pardon me. 
That would vary a lot in different crops, as to what they would be; but—— 

Q. Before you go any further, may IJ say that this is one of the difficulties 
which has been pointed out to us. An opinion has been given to us that it would 
be impossible to get anything like the value for these grains that they are entitled 
to if you were not allowed to take them into your terminal at Port Arthur. 
Now if you can give the Committee any better idea of just what difficulty you 
would face in handling those grades and what they are, and whether they are 
the kinds of grades that we should consider to any great extent the farmer who 
is producing them, it may help us. If you can give us any assistance as to what 
consideration we should give to those grades, it might be useful—A. I might go 
back. It is a great many years, but that has just occurred to me, there was u 
time when there were a few elevators known as hospital elevators operating. 
Now, there were a great many off-grades then, and there were men in the ship- 
ping business in Winnipeg who had no terminals and we depended for our 
market for those off-grades on those few buyers; I would say there were half-a- 
dozen of them who made a practice of buying all this kind of stuff. They bought 
in the public terminals and they loaded it in sample lots and shipped it across 
the lake, and they disposed of it some place in the United States; I do not know 
where. It probably found its way to the European market. At that time I was 
selling grain on the Exchange, and I know that continually I had this feeling on 
my mind, and it was justified, that they had me just where they wanted me in 
connection with that grain. They bought that stuff just at their own price. 

Q. How is it sold to-day? Supposing a car comes to you which is rejected 
for smut, on what basis is the spread, what determines that spread, and then 
what is the spread and who are the buyers?—A. The company operating our 
terminal is certainly a buyer for any smutty grain we have coming along to us, 
at any price, up to within a fraction of a cent of profit that may be left after 
washing and handling it in our terminal and treating it. Every private elevator 
is in the market for that kind of stuff. I do not think they are all equipped to 
handle it to the best advantage, but they are all in the market for it. There is 
a better market for it than there was. 

Q. Will you tell us what the spread is?—A. I would rather not give the 
figure; I might be a cent or two cents out. I am not sure. 

Q. Could you give us within three cents of it, I would like something 
approximate?—A. I would rather, if it would be satisfactory to the Committee, 
if the figure were looked up and put in there as a correct answer. I think seven 
cents would not be far out. 

Q. That is really determined by the operators of the private terminals on 
their bids for rejected wheat?—A. It is determined by the competition there 
is on the market for any kind of stuff like that; and there is quite a lot of com- 
petition. That grain is mostly sold through a cash grain broker, who is an 
intermediary. You give him stuff to sell and he goes around among the buyers, 
but the buyers do not know who the seller is. 
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Q. When you get a car-load of wheat down from the country, you sell 
it?—A. Everything of that kind which we get is sold through a broker. Of 
course, selling it for farmers, it is sold on commission, one cent commission on 
wheat, on the Winnipeg Exchange. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. All these six million bushels which have been treated and put into con- 
dition would be sold and shipped, I suppose, under American Sea-Board Cer- 
tificates?—A. I think there is more than six million bushels which has to be 
treated. 


By Mr. Cocte: 


Q. Will you buy off-grades which are offered? 
thing which is offered, as it comes along. 

Q. Something which is rejected for rye?—A. Yes. 

Q. How would you handle such a car?—A. That would depend upon the’ 
sample in that car. ' 

Q. Where would that car finally go out?—A. It would depend upon the 
sample of the car. You might have one car of tough, smutty, 3 Northern, rejected 
for rye, and you might have another car entirely different of the same grade. 

Q. How would you handle that?—A. I would not attempt to tell you how 
that would be handled in a terminal. 

Q. Have you had much experience in a terminal?—A. Not working in 
a terminal with my overalls on more than a few days at a time, to see what I 
could learn there, but I have ‘been backward and forward there, and never used 
to go less than once a week, back to 1914. 

Q. I gathered the impression from the evidence which you gave here to-day, 
that you were pretty familiar with the operation of a private terminal?—A. I 
did not claim to be. 

Q. I am surprised now when you say that you were not familiar?—A. I 
did not say I was not familiar, sir, if you will excuse me. I said I did not do the 
actual work of handling the grain in the terminal. I think there is a distinct 
difference, 

Q. Alright, we will accept the distinction. Can you tell the Committee 
just where that grain would go out, or where might it go out?—A. The best 
answer I can give on that, is that it depends on the sample. 

Q. I am suggesting that you imagine a sample of any kind you like, which 
might be graded in that way, and tell us where would that go?—A. If you 
take tough, smutty, rejected, on account of being mixed with rye, you might 
wash it first and get the smut off, and when you dried it, to dry off the water 
that had been added to it in washing it, you might dry it down to where it 
would not be tough any longer; and when you would have rejected 3 Northern 
mixed with rye; and you might put it out in 3 Northern. 


A. Yes, we will buy any- 


By Mr. Bancroft: 

Q. You would get rid of the smut?—A. Yes. 1 think the effect of putting 
any wheat through the smut-washer is to hurt the colour more than anything 
else. I do not know from having milled or baked any grain which has been 
put through the smut washer, but I am told it is not hurt. It is not in the water 
more than a few seconds; it just goes through with a swish. 


By Mr. Coote: 
Q. With regard to, say, damp wheat which has been dried, if the Commit- 


tee decide that in their opinion that grain should not be eligible for a straight 
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erade afterwards but must be sold as dried wheat, do you think it would be 
difficult to sell?—A. Yes, it would be difficult to sell it for the same price as 
straight grade, because you would put that tag on it and would be advertising 
to the world that you are willing to take less for it than for the straight grade. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


@. There would be some cost? A. Yes, of the shrinkage and drying. 


by Mir Woot: 


Q. If it is to be sold as dried 3 Northern, and its value is quite equal to 
3 Northern which has not been dried, that is straight 3 Northern, it would 
simply, I suppose, be for the Committee to decide whether the wheat will 
bring in the Old Country what it is intrinsically worth to the miller in spite of 
the distinctive tag which it would bear—A. Yes sir. My opinion is that that 
tag would make it sell for less. I know it is for the Committee to decide, and 
not for me. There is right in the summary of this report from the National 
Research Council, on the very first page, No. 3: 


Tests of commercially dried samples furnished evidence that wheat 
can be dried without injury in any of the four makes of commercial 
dryers studied. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Do you get much smutty wheat at the present time?—A. No, I do not 
know what quantity of smutty wheat we have unloaded this year, but it is not 
a big lot. 

Q. Are you getting as much now as you were getting a few years ago?— 
A. I am inclined to think we are not, in the spring wheat,—not as much in 
proportion to the volume of the crop. 

Q. What percentage of smut would wheat contain before you would treat 
it by washing it?—A. Any wheat which is smutty at all, we put through our 
washer. Am I correct in stating,—Mr. Fraser is there and will tell me if I am 
wrong,—am I correct in saying that wheat which is tagged at all, be it ever 
so slightly, if it shows any evidence of smut at all, is graded as smutty? 

Mr. Fraser: Yes. 


The Wrrness: That is what I thought, and we never take any chance on 
that but wash it all. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. That is rather strange, when we had a witness here who told us that 
practically no smutty wheat was washed now.—A. If you will pardon me, | 
referred to that before. He said it was not done at all. The only thing that I 
can say is that he did not know what he was talking about. We have the 
smut-washer there, we bought it, and we use it all the time. 

Q. I wanted to ask your opinion on this point: I think it was three or four 
years ago, when the Grain Act was amended, there was a section put in which 
said that the outturn from private terminals must be equal to the average 
passing the initial inspection point. If that were inserted in the Grain Act at 
the present time, would it create any insuperable difficulty for you in the opera- 
tion of your private terminal?—A. Did I-understand the first part of your ques- 
tion to be a statement that that was put in the Act? 

Q. It was put in the Act in the House of Commons. The Senate threw 
it out. But if it should be put in the Act and become law, would it create any 
insuperable difficulty for your terminal?—A. Well, I would rather operate on the 
basis of the 75/25 standard. May I answer it in that way? 
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Q. I can quite see why you would. But the House of Commons put that 
in the Act when it was revised the last time. The Senate threw it out; and 
it is just within the range of possibilities, of course, that the House of Commons 
might try it again, and I am anxious to have your opinion about it.—A. I 
think the fair answer would be that if that did become law we would do our 
best to operate under it. I do not know what the result would be. I would 
be better able to tell that at the end of a year; but we certainly would try to 
operate under it and put the stuff out right as the inspector demanded it, 
according to the law. 

Q. That is a thing, I think, which would be highly satisfactory to the 
farmer. He would like to think that the outturn at Fort William, which he 
presumes gets to the Old Country buyer, would be the same as the average 
which he delivers——A. Of course, there is this that I think would be worth 
while to bear in mind: you have two ends to this thing, the grading of grain 
and the marketing of it. You have thousands of farmers out in the west. 
They do not all think alike on it; they are far from thinking alike on it. I 
know I have had to do my best to satisfy them in the little bit of business 
that we have done for them in a great many years, and we have had all kinds 
of opinions and complaints in twenty years; and I know that they do not all 
think alike. 

I want to go back a step. At the present time, you have this unques- 
tionably, that a lot of cars come down and they are taken into the terminals, 
and they are not up to the standard that they are graded. I want Mr. Fraser 
to hear that. I say that at the present time there are quite a lot of cars that 
come down, and they are taken into the terminals without complaints on the 
part of the terminals, that are not up to the standard of the grade given to 
them by the Inspection Department. Now, I find no fault with that. Mr. Fraser, 
I think, has told you in his evidence that his instructions to his inspectors are 
to give the sample the benefit of the doubt, and that means that some of that 
under the minimum sample gets in. The pressure is on Mr. Fraser and his 
assistants all the time from the country to be not so hard on these samples. 
Now, terminal elevators—I do not care who owns them, whether we do, or 
the pool, or the trade—if they are working te a certain standard going out, 
which standard is slightly less than the composite sample, they can stand for a 
certain amount of that grain and say nothing about it, but if you raise that 
standard up too high you are going to get a back pressure that will work back 
to the country. ‘ 

Q. Mr. Murray, in my suggestion, the outturn for terminals is simply going 
to be made up of the average for all grades that come down and go into the 
terminals, so that if the inspectors were a little easy in allowing some of these 
grades to get into the grade that you think is a little too high for them that 
would be reflected in the average which is sent down from Winnipeg to be your 
standard outturn?—A. I do not know that it would be truly reflected; I rather 
doubt it. I wonder if a part of every car that is samples is put into that aver- 
age sample. 

Q. We could easily arrange that it would be. 

The Witness: Is a part of every car of any grade that is sampled in Win- 
nipeg put into your average sample, Mr. Fraser? 

Mr. Fraser: It is supposed to, Mr. Murray. 


The Wirness: Of every car? 

Mr. Fraser: Those are the instructions given to the deputy inspectors. 

The Witness: Well, when you are inspecting 2,500 or 3,000 a day does 
some of every one go into that sample? 

Mr. Fraser: Outside of the off grades, the straight grades from 1 to 6. 


or to feed. 
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Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): What about this question of your inspectors 
falling down on straight grades? 


Mr. Fraser: There is no question but that our deputies overgrade. 

The Wirness: I think you are absolutely right, Mr. Fraser, and I think 
that any human being in this world, in the same place, with the same pressure, 
would do the same thing. 

Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: The same pressure is exercised at the head of the 
lakes too to get it past the inspector. 

The Wrrness: I would prefer to operate without trying to exercise any 
pressure. 

Hon. Mr. Morurrweiu: Keep safely away from the danger line. 


Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): I wonder if Mr. Motherwell means that the 
pressure at the terminals is probably just as great as the pressure from the 
farmers? 

The Wirness: If he does, I would say that he has not been in the position 
of being the fellow in the middle who is being squeezed or he would know it 
is not right. The pressure is stronger from the country, there is no question 
about that. We have in our Commission Department, and every firm has the 
same thing, men over there checking every one of those cars that go past for 
us, and they have one object in mind, and that is, to get the grade raised or 
dockage lowered. A statement comes to my desk every month showing the 
results, showing how much they have got the grades raised, and they are 
judged on their work by the dollars and cents that they have got year after 
year, and if the man in charge of that, who is a qualified inspector, could not 
show, that on the first inspection given by the government inspectors, at the 
end of the year he had got thousands of dollars for our shippers, some of it 
our own grain coming from our country elevators, by getting Mr. Fraser and his 
deputies to raise the grade, he would not stay on the job. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Vhat looks like a good deal of pressure all right. I have a letter that 
I received a few days ago from a producer of wheat, who suggested that it was 
not the proper practice which is now carried on under the regulation of the 
Board in large terminal elevators to take off the dockage, I think, up to two 
per cent as their own and make no cleaning charge for the grain. Do you know 
enough about the operation of your terminal at Port Arthur to know that that 
is a source of profit, whether it would be fair to make a charge for the cleaning 
of grain that carries a dockage over the one per cent, I think, that is allowed 
and return that dockage to the producer?—A. That is not a new question at 
all. That came up first, I think, about twelve years ago under the guise of a 
cash tariff, advocated strongly by some one or two people in the grain business 
at the head of the lakes for various reasons best known to themselves. It was 
threshed out very thoroughly throughout the west. I remember once a pretty 
full discussion of it at a U. F. Convention at Edmonton, I think perhaps Mr. 
Garland will remember it. I think our company put out a pamphlet in regard 
to it. Asa matter of fact, I think I contributed to it. Whether that would pay 
the grower or not over a period of years depends on the price at which screen- 
ings can be sold. With screenings at the price they are now, and have been, 
I think, most of the time, for the past few years anyway, it would not be pro- 
fitable to do it. 

Q. Would it not have been in the nature of screenings?—A. Those screen- 
ing would, for the most part,—well, they would altogether be the average run of 
elevator screenings that contained some seeds, or might have some wild oats, 
cracked wheat, or perhaps some other matter that the inspector decided was 
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screenings. But it is impossible to keep separate the screenings from the one 
individual car. You might have a car docked two per cent, and your screenings 
might be much better than Mr. Bancroft’s screenings, but they cannot be kept 
separate and sold. They have got to go into the general run of elevator screen- 
ings. If you take a car of a thousand bushels and you charge a man halt a 
cent a bushel, as you would be entitled to, for cleaning it, five dollars is charged 
him. Two per cent of sixty thousand pounds, which would be twelve hundred 
pounds of screenings you would have to sell for him. Let us take screenings at 
$8 per ton which is a high price, and much above the general average over a 
period of years; he would get twelve hundred pounds, $4.80, and he would pay 
$5 for his cleaning. Now, it is a very close thing. Some years, with a very high 
price for screenings, it would pay; other years it would not. 

Q. In this case, I think it was practically all cracked wheat. I suppose that 
was the reason the farmer thought he should have his dockage returned to him? 
—A. He would have to take the average run of elevator screenings. 

Q. Should not the Weighmaster’s certificate in the case of special bin grain 
be returned to the shipper of that car?--A. The weigh certificate? 

Q. Yes. You return him the grade certificate for special bin grain, why 
not the weight certificate?—A. I think we would return the weight certificate 
to any man who asked for it. 

Q. I never knew one to be returned in my experience?—A. Well, of course, 
the country elevator is guaranteeing the weight of the tickets issued to each 
farmer they special bin for. Having guaranteed that weight I think their con- 
tract in regard to weights is finished. 

Q. Well, that would be your answer, that he should get his weight certificate 
back—A. I think I would send him back his weight certificate at any time he 
asked for it if he wants it back. 

Q. If, for instance, a farmer sends in 1,500 bushels, and the weight comes 
out in a car containing 2,000 bushels; if that is done, certainly the identity of 
his grain has not been preserved. At any rate, he would have some idea whether 
the identity of his grain was preserved if the weight certificate was given to him? 
—A. My answer to that, sir, would be this, that if a farmer is so neglectful of 
his own special bin business, and is so little interested in it in regard to the 
elevator agent that he delivers it to, that is in regard to knowing something about 
the shipping of it, that he must depend on that outturn weight to find out 
whether it has been special binned or not, he is very neglectful of his business. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. I think you know from your practical experience that it is impossible 
for the farmer who has specially binned his wheat and given instructions to ship 
to be there; he cannot always be in when the car is ready, or when a car is 
loaded, even if he were notified by the agent, something that is not the practice. 
As Mr. Coote suggested, do you not think it would be a fairly good checkup in 
maintaining the identity of his car if he were to receive the weight certificate 
back?—A. I thing, Mr. Garland, he can get the checkup very easily. He does 
not have to be in there when his car is loaded. But if he has fourteen hundred 
bushels of wheat loaded into a two thousand bushel car by the agent he knows 
the capacity of the car as well as the agent. He can raise the question. He 
can find out. The car number will tell him the size of the car. But beyond that 
there is the question of the sample and the sample box. 

Q. That is an absolute and an utter farce——A. I do not agree with that 
statement. It may be at some points, but it is not at all. I know that our 
agents have instructions—and they are meant to be carried out—that they must 
keep that sample, and a proper one. If we get a complaint from a farmer 
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that the identity of his specially binned grain has not been preserved, and that. 
agent cannot produce the sample of that grain, he is not going to do that a 
second time and get away with it. 

Q. That does not, get away from the fact that in the majority of cases the 
sample boxes used to-day are useless for their purpose. They are so easily 
tampered with. This is not a question of criticism of the United Grain Growers, 
as I feel satisfied that they’ have given excellent service in that regard, but the 
fact is that complaints have been brought before the Brown Commission on 
a number of occasions. It is quite possible that the modern sample box in 
the general run of the trade business is not as useful for its professed purpose 
as it might be—A. I think the suggestion that the inspectors working under 
the Board of Grain Commissioners and located in the three provinces were 
travelling around, should receive these complaints and look into them, would 
have a helpful effect in regard to matters of that kind. Then there is this, 
of course—and you know this just as well or better than I do—that there is 
a very wide choice now at the majority of country points available to the 
farmer as to which agent or elevator company he will deal with, and if he 
does not trust the man with whom he is dealing, there are three or four and 
sometimes six other fellows just dying to get him to give them a chance to 
handle his stuff, and to show him how well they can do it. 


Mr. Coorr: That can be questioned, because as a rule it is a case of getting 
your grain into any elevator you can, and you take the first elevator which will 
give you any space. I had an experience myself where I went to an elevator 
to get my sample box, and the agent said, “I am sorry, George, but I have 
emptied your box”, and I said, “ You are supposed to keep my box intact 
until I get the returns from my grain, and you know perfectly well that I have 
not got the returns from my grain yet.” He said, “I did not have enough 
sample boxes, and I had to empty yours to get one for somebody else.” That 
happened to be in the United Grain Growers’ elevator because I have never 
patronized any other. I knew him well enough to call him “ Mac” and he 
called me by my first name; we were good friends. I felt put out that the 
sample had not been preserved. I do not think it was over two weeks, so 
all I did was to mention it to the Calgary office when I went in, saying that 
they should send some more sample boxes down there. I want to ‘assure you 
that there are many things going on in the country which the head salesman 
is not familiar with. 


Witness: I know perfectly well that a person in the office cannot be fully 
conversant with ali the details. As far as we are concerned, it will not take 
us long to rectify any mistakes we make, and we can make them in the office 
as well as any place else. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Should not your travelling inspector see that there are sufficient sample 
boxes so that the agent will not have to empty one to get a box for somebody 
else?—A. We may have thought we had enough boxes at a point, and found 
that the rush of business exceeded our expectations, and we suddenly found 
that we were short. That might happen. 

Q. You suggested that there were always half a dozen men that the farmer 
could pick from.—A. Not always, but quite often three or four or five. 


The Acting Cuatrman: I think we are wandering away from the subject 
for which we brought Mr. Murray here. I think we should get back to the 
question of mixing or to some related question. 

[Mii dag “Murrayel 
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By Mr. Young (Weyburn): 


_Q. Could this happen: that an English miller buying 1, 2 or 3 Northern 
which had been through the mixing house would find it necessary to unscramble 
the mixture before he could mill it and take something out of it that you put 
in?—A. I do not think that that would be necessary. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. He does not grind the barley with the wheat, nor the rye with the wheat, 
nor the screenings with the wheat?—A. Well, it is not quite as bad as that. 
Your remark might not make the same impression on everybody, but the im- 
pression I get from it is that it is terrible stuff, and I do not think he is get- 
ting anything like that. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Qi thought Mr. Motherwell’s statement was already answered in the 
evidence given by Mr. Murray who stated that the basis of mixing was the 
absolute cleaning of the wheat. There would be no mixture in it then—they 
would wash all the smut out. 

Hon. Mr. Moruerwett: They would put it back in again. 

Mr. Garuann: Do they? 

The Wirness: No sir. We would never take the bother of cleaning it 
out if we were going to put it back in. We would leave it in in the first place. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. That is the practice in your terminals. You know the public practice, 
absolute cleaning, and you do not mix back any of the clean grain again?—A. 
Cleaned from screenings you mean? 

Yes sir. 


By Mr. Young (Weyburn): 
Q. Do you ever work any Durum wheat into it?—A. Yes, probably a little. 
Q. Would that not have to be taken out?—A. No sir. There is Durum 
wheat in the 3 Northern that comes from the country, and if every terminal 
elevator were public there would be Durum going out in some of the 3, 4 and 5 
Northern. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Is there not enough coming in without putting in more of the Durum? 
That is the question here. You say that there is Durum wheat in the 3 Northern 
coming in?—A. Yes sir. 

Q. Is that not plenty to have to take out without running more Durum 
in wherever they can?—A. I would say this, that if that sample which you 
send to the buyers calls for there being a percentage of Durum in it, and you 
were sending him some of the cargoes with that percentage of Durum in it, you 
might as well send him all of it with that percentage in, because he would not 
give you one small fraction of a cent more for the cargo which has not got that 
small percentage in, and it will help you to market your Durum. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. I do not think Durum should be marketed in the Northern. We have 
established a grade in the Act, and every bushel that comes in as Durum should 
go out as Durum. There is no place for it in the Northern wheat, and the man 
who is growing Northern cannot see it—A. Yes, but there is so little put in 
that it is not noticeable. I do not know what the result will be, but I would 
like to see the milling test made of a cargo going out of a private mixing elevator 


and out of a public elevator. ' 
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By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. We do not consider that there are public terminals now?—A. There 
are two belonging to the Saskatchewan Pool which have handled over 60,000,006 
bushels this year. 

Q. Because there is no mixing privileges in them?—A. That grain has not 
been skimmed; that is not the poor grain going into these terminals. I do not 
think you were here when I was dealing with the question of skimming. An 
official of that organization appeared and stated that skimming was being done 
by the private elevators; they were taking the high of the grade and letting the 
low go to the public, and I stated—and I think demonstrated—that that was 
not the case. As far as we were concerned, and in the case of other private ele- 
vators the same as ours, they wanted every car they could get, good, bad and 
indifferent in their terminals. That is what their terminals were for, and if 
skimming were being done which Mr. Sproule stated was being done, it must 
be by his own organization which had the private elevators, and the public, and 
I want to state that in spite of Mr. Sproule’s statement I do not believe they 
were doing it at their own terminals. J said that I thought he was mistaken, 
and I think so yet. ; 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Supposing your elevator was not big enough to handle all your wheat, 
and you had a few thousand bushels coming down there every week which you 
could not possibly handle in your own terminals, would it not be the natural thing 
for you to think, if you were making money, you would have the poorer grades 
go to the public terminals and take the best for your own?—A. If we had a few 
like that extra we would not bother to do any picking. 

Q. Supposing 25 per cent could not go through your own terminal?—A. 
Then we would build a new terminal. 

Q. But while you were building it?—A. We would probably plan ahead so 
that we would have it in time. The one we have now will take care of us for 
quite a while. 

Q. There is a government terminal at Port Arthur which handled quite a 
few million bushels, and they must have got it from some of the country eleva- 
tors?—A. Yes, got some surplus; they may have got some of the pool surplus. 

Q. I suppose that they got it from the private terminals not big enough to 
handle all their business?—-A. Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Matcoum: I think it is fair to state here that Mr. Hetherington, 
who is willing to come and give evidence, has sent a statement which I want put 
on the record, and which shows that previous statements made before the Brown 
Commission to the effect that the government terminals at Port Arthur were used 
as a garbage can, are not correct. He has sent a statement to show that the 
government terminals at Port Arthur handled as high a percentage of the higher 
grades of wheat as any terminals at the head of the lakes. I submit the state- 
ment to show that you cannot take as gospel everything that has been submitted 
to the Brown Commission, or probably to this Committee. Mr. Hetherington 
will come before this Committee and substantiate his statement. He also says 
that the grades he received were not skimmed grades, but were the average run 
of cars for storage. I do not believe the average out of the Government public 
terminal at Port Arthur was different from the average of grades which come to 
the head of the lakes. 

Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: Do you know whether it was mixed? 

Hon. Mr. Matcoum: I do not, but according to Mr. Hetherington it was a 
fair average sample. 

Witness: The way that would happen would be that cars would accumu- 
late at other terminal sidings until the railways said they had enough and 
would switch some to the Government. 
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By Mr Coote: 


Q. You are not familiar with the outturn at the government elevator; you 
do not know what it looks like?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know whether it is equal to the average at the inspection point, 
at Winnipeg, say?—-A. I have no idea. 

The AcTING CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have had a pretty long session; 
Mr. Murray has had a pretty long session, and it is about time we adjourned. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerwWELu: Call it a day. 

Mr. Coors: I would suggest, Mr, Chairman, that we extend our thanks to 
Mr. Murray for coming here and giving his evidence. 

Hon. Mr. Maucotm: There is just one question which I would like to put 
to Mr. Crerar. We had some difficulty in connection with the ticket. Mr. 
Crerar’s company does not use a ticket on which the words were printed “ for 
account of the pool”. His company stamped across the face of the ticket that 
it was pool grain in the same way as the pool stamped across the ticket that it 
was non-pool grain. I think it was stated that it was a matter of conscience in 
accounting. I want to ask Mr. Crerar if in his opinion it mattered for conveni- 
ence in accounting whether any words were placed on this ticket or not. The 
United Grain Company are handling grain for the pool and making payments 
to pool members, and in order to distinguish that grain they stamp “‘ Pool grain” 
across the face of the ticket. You put that on for some purpose?—A. The pur- 
pose is to identify it as pool grain. 

Hon. Mr. Matcotm: Only for the purpose of identification. 


Mr. Crerar: Only. 

Hon. Mr. Maucoutm: Suppose that ticket had nothing stamped across the 
face of it, no mark of identification; could you select the tickets out from the 
general run of tickets, and tell which were pool tickets? 


Mr. Crerar: No. 

Witness: It would be a terrific job. In the fall these tickets are coming 
into the offices at Calgary and Winnipeg in thousands every day, and there is 
one thing in the grain offices, everything must be done every night, nothing left 
over until to-morrow, even if you stay until 12, 1 or 2 o’clock in the morning, 
and anything that would ball you up would be terrible. We use a big stamp 
to designate that which is pool and that which is not pool. 

Q. The Act says that the tickets shall prescribe a certain form, therefore the 
addition of any words is really a breach of the Act. I think the Committee is 
anxious to make some satisfactory suggestion to the House as to how this can 
be overcome. If it is purely for the purposes of identification, would a different 
coloured ticket with the same words on it be satisfactory to you for accounting 
purposes?—A. Yes, I would think so, I do not see why not. 

Q. Or a red bar across the ticket. All you want is some identification that 
the grain is not your grain—A. I would rather have it stamped “?ool” in big 
letters than any other identification. 

Q. Why would it be better than if the ticket were red or green?—A. Well, 
agents, clerks and other people can get mixed up on colours, and a man might 
start using his non-pool ticket for his pool grain, or vice versa. 

Q. It is rather a vital point for the Committee to decide. It has been held 
that the printing of a word on the face of the ticket other than that prescribed 
by the Act is a violation of the Act. That has been held, and probably it has 
been rightly held. 

WITNESS: We use a rubber stamp. 

Hon. Mr. Matcoutm: Now, whether you print the words “For or On Account 


of the Western Wheat Pool” or stamp on the face of it the word “Pool” makes no 
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difference to me. It is a violation of the Act?—A. It makes no difference 
whether it is written or printed. So that the Committee must recommend to 
Parliament in dealing with this question of the hybrid ticket, one of two things, 
either that the Act continue as it is, with only one form of ticket as prescribed 
therein, or provision must be made for printing some words on it where the pool 
handles non-pool grain and where the line elevators handle pool grain. If the 
Act is wrong, we should suggest legislation to correct it. The suggestion has 
been made that if it is purely for accounting purposes the Act can be followed as 
it is, and a different coloured ticket used. Why would a different coloured ticket 
not meet all the needs of the situation without a violation of the Act?—A. I 
think it would, but knowing the fallibility of the human being, I would rather 
use the stamp. 

Q. But you admit that it violates the strict interpretation of the Act? 

Mr. Crerar: Could provision not be made in the Act for the stamping 
of these words “Pool” or “Non-Pool” for identification purposes? 

Hon. Mr. Matcomm: Yes, provision could be made. 

Mr. Crerar: The only danger I see is that if the elevator man taking in 
grain from pool farmers and non-pool farmers has a pink ticket for the pool 
and a green ticket for the non-pool farmers he may in the rush of the season 
inadvertently use the wrong ticket. That is a danger I see. 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): After hearing Mr. Murray’s statement as to 
the difficulty which they would have in distinguishing the red and the green, 
we know we have had difficulty in grading our wheat, and some agents might be 
colour-blind too. Would it not be true, gentlemen, whether the Committee or 
the House decides to permit the stamping of the word “Poo!” on the ticket, or to 
provide for the identification of wheat taken in for the Pool under a green slip 
or a red slip or a bar, we would still be up against the same problem, that is 
that the lawyers for the Pool would still claim that the acceptance of this ticket 
is an acknowledgment that it has been delivered on account of the Pool and so 
their rights would be lost, unless the Act permitting the use of this ticket 
stated in terms that would be beyond legal question, that this in no way was 
to be understood as taking away from the grower his rights under the Act. Do 
you not think that would be necessary? 

Witness: Do not ask me to answer for what the lawyers might say. I 
think, as far as we are concerned, that if they decide in their wisdom that a 
different coloured ticket should be used, we would be willing to work under 
that, and if they decided some other way, we would work under that. 

Mr. Garuanp (Bow River): You have your bin ticket and your storage 
grade ticket? 

Witness: Yes. One has printed on it “Special Bin” and the other has 
printed on it “Graded”. 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): As between printing the words “Special Bin” 
or “Storage Grain”, and the colour, it makes it easier for the man to distinguish 
the tickets? 

Wirness: I think probably the colour. 

Mr. Bancrorr: The printing is a check? 

Witness: Yes. I understand the Committee is through with me, and 
that I can go home? 

The CuamrMaANn: Yes. The Committee will adjourn until Monday morn- 
ing at 11 o'clock. 


The Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until Monday morning at 11 o’clock, May 13th, 
1929. 
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Hovusr or Commons, 
Monpay, May 18, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o’clock, the Chairman, Mr. Kay, presiding. 


The CHarrMan: Gentlemen, I understand that our witnesses are not here 
this morning. Mr. MacLeod an official of the Pools is here, and he might explain, 
if he would, what has happened to the witnesses. 


Mr. MacLzop: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have already apologized 
to Mr. Kay and have been properly rebuked for our failure to have the witnesses 
here as we expected. I am sorry that Mr. Bennett, from Vancouver was held 
a day longer than he expected by the Grain Inquiry Commission. He was 
appearing there as a witness, and it was impossible for him to be here this 
morning without leaving the Committee before they were through. Mr. MclIvor, 
our Sales Manager, also expected to be here this morning, but the Board decided 
to have him stay in Winnipeg to-day and to-morrow; but he will be here the 
latter part of the week. Mr. Bennett will be here to-morrow morning, with 
Mr. McCallum, our Saskatchewan Pool Superintendent at Fort William. Mr. 
Paul Brett will also be here and at the Committee’s service at any time you 
wish to hear him. He and Professor Harrison of the Manitoba Agricultural 
College, were sent over to the Old Country last February to investigate the 
barley marketing situation. They spent some months over there, in the Old 
Country and on the Continent, and they are very anxious that before any 
report is made by the Committee on agriculture regarding the barley grades, 
which were submitted early in the season by Professor Harrison, and which 
Mr. Fraser had previously endorsed, that they be gone over in the light of the 
information secured. There are some suggestions that that Committee is 
anxious to bring before your Committee here, in regard to grades proposed and 
a new grade which they consider is absolutely necessary if we are to maintain 
our present market for barley. 

These other gentlemen will be here, with the exception of Mr. Mclvor, 
- to-morrow morning, and will be at the Committee’s service. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. Mr. Brett is not to be here to-morrow morning? 


Mr. MacLeop: No. 
Mr. McMituan: Mr. Brett is not in the city yet? 


Mr. MacLeop: Mr. Brett is not in the city but he will be here to-morrow 
also. 


Mr. Miuuar: Is it the wish of the Committee that Mr. Brett should be 
heard instead of Professor Harrison? 


Mr. MacLeop: It is very difficult for Professor Harrison to come, unless 
it is absolutely necessary. Mr. Brett was with Professor Harrison in the Old 
Country, and if it is necessary to have them both, Professor Harrison will come, 
but he has been away so long from the college that it is really difficult for him 
to come. 


The CuHarrMan: Professor Harrison is coming to-morrow. 
Mr. MacLeop: That is quite all right. 


Mr. Vauuance: Is there any other witness in the city we can call at this 
point? 
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The Cuarrman: I understand Mr. Hetherington is here. Mr. Hethering- 
ton was called for to-morrow. 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): Mr. Chairman, it may not be fair to Mr. 
Hetherington to ask him to speak before the Committee to-day. He was invited 
to speak to-morrow. If he is ready, and if he has no objection, I see no reason 
why the Committee should not hear him now, but I think the Committee should 
find out whether he is ready to appear or not. 

The CuHatrman: Are you ready to go on, Mr. Hetherington? 

Mr. HETHERINGTON: I can go on, if you wish. 

The CHarMAN: You were called for to-morrow. Other witnesses have 
failed to turn up. 


Mr. HerHerincton: If it is the wish of the Committee, I am ready to 
proceed. 


The CuHatrMAN: I think the Committee would like to hear you. 


R. Heruertneron called and sworn. 


The CuHarrMAN: Gentlemen, Mr. Hetherington is the General Manager 
of Government elevators. Mr. Hetherington is ready to answer any questions. 
He tells me that he has no statement to make. He was summoned here by the 
Committee. 

Mr. Brown: Perhaps Mr. Hetherington might tell us first the position 
he occupies. 

The Witness: I am General Manager under the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners of the Canadian Government elevators operated by the Department of 
Trade and Commerce. The elevators are situated at Port Arthur, Moose Jaw, 
Saskatoon, Calgary and Edmonton. 


By Mr. Brown: : 
Q. All public elevators?—A. All public terminal elevators. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. I suppose you saw the evidence or read the evidence given by some 
witnesses before the Saskatchewan Grain Commission to the effect that the 
poorer cars of wheat were sent to the Government elevators; in fact they went 
so far as to use the term ‘“ garbage can”’?—-A. I saw that. 

Q. I would like to hear your evidence on that point?—A. I have figures 
here that I think will prove to the Committee that that statement was uncalled 
for. I have statements here, Mr. Chairman, prepared in our own office, but 
for the purpose of verification they were checked with the records of the 
Inspection Department and the Statistical Department of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. You will find them correct to the extent at any rate, of one- 
tenth of one per cent. These figures cover four crop years, and relate to the 
receipts of wheat by grades at the Canadian Government elevator at Port 
Arthur, showing the proportion of each grade to the total receipts. The first 
item is One, Two and Three Northern, for the crop year of 1925-26. 


Grades Percentage of total receipts 
159% arael BS WiorWagens Go seers ewe Re Moe 6S ec 28.4 
ie and 3 Northern. @t and’ Damprsct ce ete ae Wife 
45.7 
Now4 sab sand vG) Heed: ere tic ie uieeeoenee Hea 
No. 4 5) Gand) Heed?) Ditvand) Dampye., a. ee 56 
ss 10.6 
1 OWito 4 GWe Amber Durum 5. aie. ae 16.0 
1 CW to 4 CW Amber Durum Tf. and Damp . 5). TL 
== 21.0 
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That is the total of the grades which I have read out, 77-4 per cent of 
the total receipts for that year. (Continues reading): 


Grades 


Percentage of total receipts 


ejectedel Northern towNoribyt: cis 43. CE BOs ia. ed 
VEVeCLeU AMINE ENUM os co i 8s os sce ee 2.4 


Smutty le Worthernto Noted eee a era ares 2.8 
Omer Hts a0) 


DBmMuUhiv Amber Wurm a) sac ues te ero i 

Rede Durum: allomades*: (is: ae MAE iG ee 30) 

Wotan alli prades er else he oe. Shee: ee 4.5 

PANTO CCR ORTGes a8 on er Pee 
Malin es a, tOualbOn a a ee ke weed 


For the crop year 1926-27 the figures are as follows:— 


Percentage of total receipts 


Grades 
le 2eand.s Northern: 5.4. Shs SRL GCS caer sudees 18.5 
1, 2 and 3 Northern Tf. and. Damp KER CER mineuse OB) 
INOS Are oe eG gam dustiecedi e's s pace cued tee ies 9.9 
No. 4, 5, 6 and Feed Tf. and Damp .. i0) 
1 CW to 4 CW Amber Durum. deabis "IG 
1 CW to 4 CW Amber Durum Tf. -and Damp ae Ses 
Rejected 2 Northern, 3 Northern and No. 4... .. .. all 
Rejected 2 CW to 4 CW Amber Durum... .... .. a 
Smutty 1 Northern to No. 5 .. . OEE GY oar eee Deal 
Smutty 2 CW and 3 CW Amber Durum Ass bee. gee 3 


RedaOunumevallveracdes ts. Pe Vik. A 2S See Ere Cede eae 
Gtangelll onatlesmrnie tr fee aa oo 8 is ae 
PUOLMEIMOT ACCS iui cua. iogcii cue an tie pyhes eet ad 


Mame Gartobal: Ob pexits lh. Peete Se aS 


Crop year 1927-28:— 


Grades 
1, 2 and#8.Northern .. . Spa oe patos cis 3 45.8 
i 2 and 3 Northern: it. and. Damp spatenesi: yen iadies ae Bez 
No. 4; 5, i and Feed .. ie Satie eae 20.8 
No. 4, 5, 6 and Feed Tf. and Damp Be ae ator oye 8.8 
2 CW to 6 CW Amber Durum .. . ee 4.0 
2 CW to 5 CW Amber Durum Tf. and Damp hice 1.9 
ejected 2 oNors 43 Nor. and eNoji4: 282.700 2 
Rejected 2 CW to 4 CW Amber Durum .. .. a 
Smutty 3 Northern to No. 5 . vie ai at al 
Smutty 2 CW to 5 CW Amber Durum .. 43 


White Spring, 


all pal we 


Kota, all grades .. ghia Setar 
Red Durum, alll oma desis Syn siey a) 
All other grades .. 


Making a total of.. 
For the crop year 1928-29, this fies in a alta from August 1st, 1928, 


to April 23rd, 1929. 
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By Mr. McMillan: 

Q. In that respect, Mr. Hetherington, do you know how much of last 
year’s wheat is in that; you say it takes in from August 1st, 1928 to April 23rd, 
1929; what percentage of the 1926-27 crop is in that?—-A. I could not tell you 
that. We do not know what is new crop and what is old crop, when we get it. 
This is Just the receipts at the elevator as from August Ist, 1928. 


Grades Percentage of total receipts 


Je 2and3 Northern: 245. 0.) ees gee vee eee oe eee ae 26.8 
Wy 2henael Bs IN(ereaverciy UE, eunel Glyomoy Ge oo 6 ee oe ee 4 5 
—— ie 
No.) 4255.46 and! Heed! 2) ve, seek. Ge ee 49.7 
Nome. 5, Grand Heedeaits and Iampes 62 aa) oe ee 9 
—_— 50.6 
IMCWHto (6G © WeAmiber Darum) e.. e ase eee 13.6 
1 CW to 6 CW Amber Durum Ti. and Damp .. .. 3 
— i358) 
: —— Oe 7 
Inencevadl 2 Whoeuinerrn wo) IG. @ g5 ea 06 04 a0 gn we oc 3 
Rejected 1 CW to 3 CW Amber Durum.. .. .. .. 7 
— Ibe A0) 
Smutty 2 Nonthermmto Novo os oh 6s 2. pe ee 45 
Smutty 2) GWe toronO©VWe Amber: Diriume 3 3) 9 =: a 
— 2.0 
Red.Durum; allijomades. jh. <2 Areca ee 7 ee a2 
White Spring, allvorades 6. ck eo ee a ibe 
llFother rade. a. ee ee es 3.7 
= 8.3 
Making a total imvaliv. sce es 100.00 


By Mr. Carmichael: 


Q. Does your statement apply to the Port Arthur elevator only?—A. To the 
Port Arthur elevator only I understand that that statement appearing in the 
press related only to Port Arthur. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 


Q. Do you know whether the grades you took in, from One to Three, 
happened to be near the bottom of those particular grades, or whether they 
would be an average of the grades?—A. I have no knowledge of that. 

Q. I thought you might have some knowledge of that, from your out-turn? 
—A. I can only say we have had no difficulty in getting out our grain so far as 
grade was concerned; we have had occasionally to clean grain which they thought 
was sufficientiy clean to go out, but so far as grades are concerned, I have had 
no complaint. 

Q. You think the grain received at your elevator would be a fair average of 
the grade?—A. I think so. 


By Mr. Gariand (Bow River): 


Q. Whether intentionally or not, an impression was left on the Committee 
by previous witnesses that there was the possibility of mixing in the public 
elevators; would you care to make a statement on that point? Is there or is 
there not mixing in the public terminals?—A. I cannot speak for any but the 
government elevator. So far as the government elevators are concerned, there 
is absolutely no mixing of wheat. 

Q. Have you inspection of the binning of wheat?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Just how do you know there is no mixing?—A. We have to issue for 
every car unloaded a warehouse receipt which shows the weight, and grade of 
the grain taken from that car, not the dockage. We issue a separate receipt 
for the dockage. Towards the end of July in each year, or possibly early in 
August, but as near as possible to the 31st July, the elevator is turned over to 
the weighing department of the Board of Grain Commissioners. They put in 
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a crew usually in charge of the Assistant Chief Weighmaster. They obtain 
from the elevator a statement or a list of the bins containing grain, and the bins 
that are empty. They then proceed to sound, first of all, the empty bins to 
satisfy themselves that they are empty. ‘Then they seal them. They then 
sound the bins reported to them as containing grain, and when they satisfy 
themselves that those bins do contain grain they seal them also. No employee 
of the elevator has authority to break those seals. The elevator is absolutely 
in the hands of the weighing department. They then proceed to weigh 
the content of each bin, obtaining the grade on that grain from the in- 
spector at the elevator. A statement is then made up and furnished by 
them to the chief weighmaster, showing the amount of grain which 
they have weighed in the elevator. Adjustments are made as between those 
weights and the stocks that would be in store at the close of business on July 
3lst, that is, whether the weigh-up is after July 31st, or before July 31st. 
Adjustments are made back to July 31st, by taking in our receipts and ship- 
ments between the dates, which are usually very small. 

In the meantime, the elevator has furnished to the Registration Department 
of the Board a statement of our record of outstanding warehouse receipts, as at 
July 31. That statement is checked by the Deputy Registrar with his records, 
and if found correct, he forwards a copy of that statement to the chief weigh- 
master. The chief weighmaster then has a statement prepared showing the 
amount of grain, and the adjustments necessary to bring that amount back to 
July 31, and the amount of outstanding warehouse receipts and the difference 
between those two columns show the overage or shortage in each grade. I think 
that answers your question, Mr. Garland. 

Q. Yes. Of course, we will assume that no serious overage or shortage in 
any of those grades has existed. If that is the case then, of course, your state- 
ment is quite complete.—A. Well, it is complete up to that point, that those two 
columns show the overage or shortage. I have with me a statement, which is 
a file copy of a statement, prepared in our office, copied from the statement 
furnished to the Board of Grain Commissioners by the chief weighmaster. 
It shows in the several columns the figures which I have indicated, and in the 
final column the adjustments to take care of the overages and shortages, as 
instructed by the chief inspector, or the registrar, as the case may be. There 
are three sheets of wheat, and then the other grains follow. 

Mr. Garvanp (Bow River): Mr. Chairman, I am sure that no one in the 
Committee is anxious to have that all read, and I do not know whether they are 
even interested enough to study it if it were left with you. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. I would like to ask you then, Mr. Hetherington, if an analysis of that 
sheet has been made by you, and can you state as clearly as possible whether 
there has been any serious shortage or overage in the grades taken into the 
public terminal?—A. There is what would appear at first glance at this state- 
ment to be a serious shortage in 3 Northern, amounting to 31,342 bushels and 
40 pounds. 

Q. What is the total handling of 3 Northern?—A. I have not those figures. 
Coming down to tough 3 Northern— 

Q. Just a moment before you pass that Mr. Hetherington. What is the 
explanation of the shortage?—A. I am going to explain it now, Mr. Garland. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 
“ Q. To what year are you referring?—A. The crop year ending July 31, 1927. 
That year we were in the unfortunate position of having to pay the government 
for an excess surplus, that is, excess over one-quarter of one per cent. Last 
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year we had an overage of less than a quarter of one per cent, so that we did 
not have to pay the government anything. I thought it would be more interest- 
ing to take a year in which we had to pay the government for excess surplus. 
In the tough 3 Northern we had an overage of 50,907 bushels and 10 pounds. 
The explanation for that is here. On July 12, 1927, I wrote the following letter 
to the Secretary, Winnipeg Grain Exchange: 


Kindly post the enclosed notice for the information of your 
members. 


The notice is as follows: 


Notice is hereby given that on and after July 18, 1927, all tough 
grain in store at the Canadian Government elevator, Port Arthur, will 
be dried for account of whom it may concern, and tough grain unloaded 
on and after the above date will be dried on arrival, without further 
notice. 


Immediately that notice was posted on the Winnipeg Grain Exchange— 
the trade holding tough warehouse receipts which were largely 3 Northern, 
but many other grades were concerned too—they literally swamped us with 
warehouse receipts, asking us to try to dry them and return them as promptly 
as possible. We accordingly dried warehouse receipts more quickly than we 
could dry the grain, but we always had sufficient dried grain on hand to protect 
the warehouse receipts surrendered. Unfortunately, however, the weigh-up 
caught us right in the middle between the drying of the warehouse receipts, 
and the drying of the grain. The result is we showed an enormous shortage on 
3 Northern, and an overage on tough 3 Northern. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. You would dry that later on?—A. We were drying all the time, Mr. 
Millar, twenty-four hours a day. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcelm: 


Q. The fact is the grain was all dried eventually?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And your returns of the grain, were as certified?—A. Yes. We could 
not tell whose grain it was. We were drying all the time. We simply dried the 
grain as fast as we could get at it. We did not know whose it was nor what 
warehouse receipts to apply. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Mr. Hetherington, we are not operators of public terminals, and as you 
go along in your explanations would you mind describing the effect of each 
stage you are coming to. For example, you stated that you were swamped with 
grain from the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, swamped from the warehouse— 
—A. With warehouse receipts. 

Q. And that you dried them more rapidly than you could dry the grain, 
although the grain was eventually dried. The effect. was what?—A. That the 
trade who obtained those warehouse receipts could sell them more readily than 
if we had held them till the grain was dried. 

Q. But what was the effect on your terminal?—A. As we dried this grain— 

Q. What I mean is, will you relate that letter and its effect to the statement 
you have just given us of a shortage of 31,000 bushels of 3 Northern and an 
overage of 50,000 bushels of 3 tough?—A. I thought I had done that, Mr. 
Garland. I am afraid I missed my aim if I did not. 


Mr. Coote: Mr. Garland believes it will not be very plain to anyone in 
reading the record of your evidence. 
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The Witness: I will try again, gentlemen, to make it clear. We had in 
store at the Port Arthur elevator a considerable quantity of tough grain. I 
have not got the figures available. The weather was hot in July, and we were 
afraid, with such an enormous quantity on hand, that it might result in serious 
loss before we could dry it, if we waited for warehouse receipts coming in, but 
directly we posted this notice on the Grain Exchange, dated July 12, to the 
effect “that on and after July 18’—that is, giving them six days’ notice to 
order out all the tough grain if they wished to do so, or to order it held at their 
own risk if they did not wish it dried— all tough grain in store at the Canadian 
Government elevator, Port Arthur, will be dried for account of whom it may 
concern, and tough grain unloaded on and after the above date will be dried 
on arrival, without further notice.” 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. The Act gives you authority, I think, to do that?—A. The Act does 
not compel warehouse men to take in tough grain, Mr. Motherwell. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You still have an overage of 20,000?—A. Yes, sir, after that grain was 
dried we would still have an overage of 3 Northern. 

Q. Of about 20,000?—A. Allowing for shrinkage; the shrinkage would have 
to come off the 20,000. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Speaking of your receipts, Mr. Hetherington, you spoke of several small 
amounts of one per cent, or a fraction of one per cent, °3 per cent. Were those 
small amounts treated? Were they treated and put in with straight grain? 
—A. No, sir. 

Q. Just how were they handled?—A. They were all kept separate, Mr. 
Millar. We had a warehouse receipt out for each of those grades, and quanti- 
ties, and when that warehouse receipt is surrendered for that grain and quantity 
we have got to be in a position to deliver it. 

Q. Were each of those lots delivered separately into the hold of the vessel? 
—A. So far as my knowledge goes, yes. Perhaps I might just jump to another 
statement along the lines of Mr. Millar’s question. Some gentleman asked 
whether there was any mixing in the government elevator, and I said, “of wheat, 
no.” There is mixing, to a certain extent. We take in a considerable number 
of cars of flax marked “CC for other grain.” Sometimes the other grain is a 
straight commercial grain, such as 2 Feed Oats, or a grade of wheat, then oats, 
or a mixture such as wheat, oats, rye and barley; wheat, barley and oats; wheat, 
barley, oats and wild oats; and so on indefinitely. Those are usually very small 
lots, a few thousand, even a few hundred pounds sometimes. We make no 
attempt whatever to keep those small lots separate. They are binned together. 
That is, a certain amount of discretion is exercised as to the predominating grain. 
The grain is ordered out, as a rule in this way. I have here copies of three 
sample shipments which we made during the last season of navigation. The 
SS. “Valcartier,” July 3, 1928: we loaded the following grain-into hold No. 
2: smutty 3 Durum, 1,156 bushels; White and Red Spring 1,578 bushels; No. 4 
White Spring, 135 bushels—there are odd pounds there, but I am giving the 
round figures; tough rejected 4 Durum mixed heated 1,489 bushels; rejected 3 
Amber Durum, 500 bushels; tough smutty 3 Durum 223 bushels; No. 5 Durum, 
88 bushels; No. 4 Durum, 2 bushels. I do not know where they got that small 
amount from. 
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By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Where would you get such a small quantity as 88 bushels in one variety? 
—A. We would have more than 88 in store; we simply drew that out. Tough 
No. 4 Durum, 2,340 bushels; No. 3 Durum, 1,381 bushels. That all went into 
No. 2 hold. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 

Q. How would it be graded?—A. It would get a grade certificate for 
“sample wheat,” with the composition of all these grades endorsed on the back 
of the certificate. 

Q. Would that be sold for feed?—A. We have no knowledge of where it 


goes. All we know is that we have to load it into hold No. 2 of steamer 
“Valcartier.” 


By Mr. McMillan: 
Q. And there is a record of what comes in?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. You were ordered to load it into this boat?—A. Yes. 


Q. And the mixing was done when it was going into the boat—not in the 
elevators?—A. It was done in the boat. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Has there been much of that done? Does much grain go out in that 
way?—A. Practically all of the small lots that we take in go out that way. 
Q. Then there is a market for it?-A. I presume so; it is going all the time. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. What percentage of the receipts of the government terminal elevator 
at Port Arthur would that make up?—A. It would be the corresponding figure 


to the reecipts, which is very, very small; probably 5 per cent at the outside. 
Q. All the off-grades?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You do not pretend to treat any of the off-grades?—A. No sir, we 
are acting as a public warehouse. If an owner sends in his wheat as rejected 
No. 2 Northern and asks us to clean it and try to get a straight grade, we 
attempt to do so. Our procedure then is to have the inspection department 
examine the sample, if there is one, and tell us what they might expect if we 
clean that car for them. 

Q. Do you scour the smutty wheat?—A. No sir, we have no scourers. We 
do not treat smutty grain at all. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. You said you “ try to get a straight grade.” Does that mean to get it 
by itself?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What do you do with your smutty wheat? Ship it out as smutty? 
—A. Ship it out as smutty. Some went into this boat—tough, smutty No. 3 
Durum. 

By Mr. Coote: 


Q. If a car comes in and is graded as wheat, oats, barley and wild oats, 
could you separate that?—A. No sir, we cannot take out the barley. 
Q. If it was wheat, oats and wild oats?—A. Yes. 
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Q. You could separate that and issue a warehouse receipt for each one?— 
—A. Yes, but we are obliged to issue the original warehouse receipt for the 
original grade, and if the party picking up that warehouse receipt sends it 
back to us and asks us to make the separation, we do so. If it was wheat, 
oats and wild oats, we could make practically a 100 per cent separation. 

Q. And would you have to issue a warehouse receipt for each one?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. Then would you use your own judgment as to which bin that wheat 
should go into?—A. No; we would get a grade on each from the inspector 
after we separated it, and then bin it accordingly. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What do you do with your sprouted wheat?—A. We keep it as we get 
it in. 
Q. And ship it out the same way?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Do you find that you have enough bins in the elevator to take care 
of all the cars containing rejected grades, so that you can bin each one separ- 
ately?—A. Oh yes, all rejected grades. We economize a certain amount of 
space by getting the small lots of mixed grain together, but that is all stuff 
that is binned together. For instance, wheat, oats and wild oats would go 
in with oats, wild oats and wheat. If we had 1,000 pounds of one and 2,000 
pounds of another, we would not keep two bins for that. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. In operating your terminal elevator do you think you receive about the 
same average of grain as a private house?—A. I have no knowledge of what 
goes into the private house. 

Q. You would not like to say that the conditions in your house are com- 
parable to the conditions in a private house?—A. No; I have no information 
on that point. 

: Q. Well, supposing the Committee recommended to prohibit mixing by 
statute, you would then have no trouble in binning your grain received sep- 
arately?—A. No sir. 

Q. You would handle your straight grades in separate bins, and these off 
grades would be mixed where you had to in order to economize on space?—A. 
Yes. 

Q. So if mixing were prohibited by statute, as far as your operations are 
concerned, it would make no difference at all?—-A. No. 

Q. It has been intimated to the Committee that there are practical diffi- 
culties in prohibiting mixing. In so far as you are concerned, this does not 
apply—A. No sir. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Would not the difficulty be even less? Supposing we said that straight 
grades 1 to feed were to be kept in separate bins, and then the condemned, no 
grade for tough, no grade for damp, 1 to feed again would be kept separately, 
and all other grades would go into a hospital elevator to be treated—would not 
that be more simple?—A. The less grades we have, the more simple it is. 

Q. Would there be any practical difficulty in taking the off grades in and 
having them treated and graded again into six other grades comparable to 1, 2, 
3, 4, 5 and 6, and sold out as that?—A. I am afraid that I do not just get the 
question. Does that mean that all off-grades would be treated? 
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Q. You could treat them or not as you saw fit, and then sell out, under six 
grades, as treated grain—conditioned grain, smutty grain, rejected for gravel, 
rejected for coal, tough rejected, sprouted, burned, heated, or something like 
that?—A. Would it not be necessary if we followed that out for the elevator to 
own that grain? 

Q. It might be—A. Just to explain that. We dare not go ahead and treat 
a man’s grain unless we have instructions. 

Q. Hither the elevator would own it or the government take it over and 
treat 1t and re-grade it—would it then be possible to grade it into six other 
grades?—A. I do not think so. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Would there not be a difference in the value?—-A. Yes, an enormous 
difference. 

Q. There would be a difference between a No. 2 Smutty and a No. 2 Rejected 
for rye, for instance——A. Then you get your combination of tough grades, tough 
smutty and tough smutty rejected. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. All the off-grades to which you refer here would not amount to more than 
2 or 3 per cent?—A. Assuming that the receipts in the government elevator are 
typical of the others—and.I honestly believe they are—it would amount to 
less than 5 per cent. 

Q. How many grades do you think it would be necessary to have?—A. I 
cannot express an opinion on that. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Could you give us some indication as to the difference in value of those 
off-grades, so that we could arrive at some conclusion?—A. No, we are not buying 
and selling grain. 

Q. Do you know what the value would be, for instance, of smutty as against 
rejected for some other things which are detrimental to the wheat?—A. I can- 
not give you those figures. They are published daily, giving the spreads for 
rejected and tough and smutty. : 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Could not the off-grades after being nee be placed in one of the six 
grades and still be classified with wheat of about the same value?—A. We 
sometimes have requests to clean up rejected No. 4. We clean that and still get 
rejected No. 4 when we are through. It does not improve the grade. If it is 
rejected for barley, we cannot take out the barley sufficiently to bring it into 
a straight grade. 

Q. If you had the off cars in six different grades could not that be classified 
as one of them with grain of the same value, or sna the same?—A. Yes. If 
you put the— 

By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. For example, after you washed some of the smutty grain, your inspector 
should say to you ‘I would like to have that go into 3 treated, and if you 
separated your rye from it, it would go into the 3 or 2; you would have your 
off grade with the Standards Board ””?—A. Certainly. 

5G. You could divide it into about six—that is, some, but with some other 
you saben not be able to do that, and you would say, “ We will let that go into 
the 6—or “the feed ”—but the inspector would be the man to say, into what 
grade it sali go for treated grain——A. That is.a problem for the Chief In- 
spector, rather than for the elevator, I think. I do not envy him his job. 
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By Mr. MacMillan: 
Q. I think, Mr. Chairman, the witness has shown that they are doing a 
straight business and that the grain goes out as it comes in.—A. We have to. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Dealing with the off-grades, you gave us an instance of a certain mixture 
.going out, of different classes of grain going into one mixture. Now when 
these went into your house there was a certain value placed on them by the 
purchasers before they put them with you. In your opinion, do you not think 
the composition of the whole made them more valuable than one separated from 
the other?—-A. I would be inclined to think it did. 

Q. Then if the suggestion of Dr. Donnelly were adopted, would it not do 
the same for all the off-grades as was done in the instance you mentioned?—A. I 
think it would. I do not think it would lower the value, at any rate; that is the 
average of the mixture might be higher than the average of the separate lots. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 
Q. It might or might not?—A. It might or might not; I do not know, sir. 


By. Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. You would not like to make a statement in regard to that without making 
examination of the different qualities going in?—A. No. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Apparently the men putting this stuff in have no trouble in moving their 
stuff?—A. Apparently not, because they are moving it all the time. The fact is 
that they go out very largely mixed. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Mr. Hetherington, is it not quite possible in the case of a man with a car 
of wheat No. 2 rejected for oats, that that would be much more valuable than 
a mixture composed of No. 2 contaning wheats which have been rejected for 
smut, other rejected for rye, and other rejected for sprouts?—-A. Yes, but I did 
not anticipate a car of wheat and oats going into that mixture, because we can 
separate wheat and oats 100 per cent. 

Q. They do not reject wheat for wild oats?—A. No. 


By Mr. Macmillan: 


Q. Do you think it would be a benefit to your elevator if you had the 
washing apparatus, or a benefit to the producer?—A. It might be a benefit to the 
producer in having the grade of his wheat raised; but as far as benefit to the 
elevator is concerned, we handle so little smutty grain that it would be of no 
benefit to the elevator. 


By Mr. Coote: 
Q. Does the public storage elevator accept all grain offered it?—A. So far 
as the storage capacity available and the nature of the equipment would enable 


them to do. OF 
Q. Are you compelled to accept damp grain?—A. No, if it is not in 


condition. 

Q. What about tough grain?—A. No, we are not compelled to accept it, 
in my opinion. 

Q. But you never refuse to take it in?—A. No sir, not when we have space 
to put it in. 
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Q. You never refuse damp grain?—A. No sir. 

Q. Do you dry it?—A. We dry it as rapidly as we can get at it. We do 
not store damp grain. 

Q. Would you tell the Committee anything regarding the dryers used in your 
elevator, whether there is any supervision of the drying by the Inspection 
Department, to see that the grain is dried at a proper temperature, or not dried 
to too low a moisture content.—A. No sir, no supervision. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You supervise it yourself?—A. Yes. Mr. Coote said by the Inspection 
Department. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. You have an operator, I suppose, for that dryer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has he any instructions as to what point that grain should be dried 
to?——A. No sir, not so far as I know, Mr. Coote. 

Q. Has he any way of telling the moisture content of that wheat after it 
has been in the dryer a certain length of time?—A. No. 

Q. The point I have in my mind, and possibly you can inform the Com- 
mittee as to it, is how does the operator of the dryer know how long to have 
the wheat in there, to be sure to have it dry enough to receive the straight 
grade?—A. He has the moisture content going in, and it is a matter of experience 
as to when it is ready to come out. We occasionally take grain out of the dryer 
and find that it still has excessive moisture and would have to go in again. 

Q. It would take you a couple of hours to make that test?—-A. Oh yes, it 
is not dried immediately. It goes away to storage. 

Q. How would you find out that it still had too much moisture in it?— 
A. The inspector would refuse to take it. 

Q. You would not know until then?—A. No. 

Q. Then can you tell the Committee whether any of your wheat ever had 
the appearance of being burned, after it had been dried'?—A. Not to my 
knowledge. I never heard of it. 

Q. Have you any figures with you which you can show to the Committee, 
showing the revenue of the elevator in different years from different sources, 
that is storage, dockage and handling charges?—A. Yes sir. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 


Q. Could you with that give us the cost of maintenance, and so on, so 
as to show what is the standing of the elevator?—A. I think it would be better 
to take the two separately. 

Q. Just whatever suits you, of course—A. The Port Arthur elevator com- 
menced operations in 1918, but was only operated for a part of the year in 
the crop year 1913-1914; that is it commenced after July 31; I do not know 
just what was the date. Unfortunately, for the years 1913 to 1920 I have not 
the figures available for storage and elevation separately. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. That will not matter, I think—A. I can give you the combined figures. 
It is going to be quite a mass of figures. 

Q. I do not think we need it back so far. The reason I am asking for it 
is that we have been told it does not pay to operate a public terminal. I have 
heard that statement made, but I have had the idea that the operation of your 
elevator is quite successful, and we would like to have an idea where the revenue 
comes from under the three heads, overage, dockage, and storage—A. This may 
answer your question very briefly. The Port Arthur elevator, built in 1913, 
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has cost up to July 31, 1928. a total capital expenditure of $1,466,333.75. Up to 
the same date, July 31, 1928, we had remitted to the Government a surplus 


of revenue over all expenditures of $4,213,985.96. That is, the elevator had 
paid for itself three times over. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. How many years does that cover?—A. That covers sixteen years. As 
a matter of fact, Mr. Motherwell, it was paid for in 1920. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. Did that include overages?—A. It includes all revenue. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. You do not know whether that covers the interest charges on the capital 
investment?—A. I have a statement, but I think I can speak from memory 
sufficiently accurately to satisfy the Committee. Taking the period from the 
commencement of operations in 1913 to the 31st July, 1920, we had sent 
the government sufficient money, of excess revenue over all expenditures, to 
provide interest on capital investment, at 5 per cent per annum, amounting to 
$301,000, repay the whole of the principal, and give us a credit balance of 
$52,000. 

By Mr. Coote: 

Q. That was in 1920?—A. July 31, 1920. Now, the analysis of the 

revenue— 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. May I make a statement to the Committee which approximately covers, 
I think, the situation with regard to the elevator. The plant cost about a million 
and one-half. Over the period of its existence, an allowance of 6 per cent 
for interest, would represent about another million and one-half, about $90,000 
per year. The profits over and above that would be another million and one-half. 
So that it has earned really 12 per cent on its cost over that period of years.— 
A. Yes, sir, and repaid the principal as well. 

Q. And repaid the principal as well?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. And without any profits from mixing, either?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The elevator can be made to pay without mixing?—A. Yes. It might 
be well to point out, gentlemen—I do not want to digress too much from what 
the Committee is considering at the moment—the government elevator, con- 
fining ourselves to the Port Arthur elevator, is in a very peculiar position, as 
compared with other elevators. We have no feeders in the country; we are 
depending very largely on charity, and possibly that has given rise to the 
statement the other elevators use it as a dumping ground for the stuff they do 
not want. We cannot control our receipts in any way whatever. We obtain 
a certain amount of business by my own personal canvass, and through our 
western elevators. We have done a certain amount of advertising for several 
years, although I do not think we have obtained much benefit from it. But, 
apart from those small efforts, we are dependent upon charity. Of course off- 
setting that is the fact that we do not pay taxes of any description, nor do we 
pay fire insurance on our building. The privately owned elevators all have to 
pay taxes of various kinds, federal, municipal and provincial, from which we 
are exempt. So that offsets to a certain extent, the fact that they can control 
their shipments while we cannot. 
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By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Of what class are your principal shippers? Are they mostly farmers, 
or co the line elevators send in a considerable amount to your elevator?—A. No, 
the farmers send us a very small percentage, Mr. Millar. I can give you the 
actual figures, I think. In 1924-25 crop year, we unloaded 6,404 cars, of which 
924 were farmers’ cars, or 14.4 per cent that is, cars which came direct to the 
elevator, billed to the advice and order of the farmers. In 1925-26, 565 farmers’ 
cars were received out of 6,668, or 8.4 per cent of the total receipts. In 1927-28 
it dropped to 242 farmers’ cars out of 4,939, or 4.9 per cent. In 1928-29, up to 
April 30, 364 out of 3,453, or 10.5 per cent of farmers’ cars. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
_ Q. With regard to grain, do you insure the grain that is in there?—A. Yes, 
sir, 
Q. With outside companies, or does the Government carry the insurance? 
—A. Outside companies, companies acceptable to the Department of Finance. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. I wish the Committee would let Mr. Hetherington complete his answer 
to my question as to the percentage of revenue coming to the government 
elevator under the different heads, overages, screenings and storage, taking a 
recent year?—A. In the crop year ended July 31, 1928, which is our last com- 
plete year, the Elevation amounted to $93,373.02. 

Q. Are elevation charges income or surplus?—A. This is revenue. Storage 
$209,459.83, Cleaning $21,064.11, Drying $19,904.05, Screenings, which you call 
dockage, Mr. Coote, $16,827.64, and other revenue $31,211.95. I have an 
analysis here of the other revenue. Bulkheads $2,875. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 

Q. What is that?—-A. That is a charge of five dollars per bulkhead, for 
removing bulkheads. Sacking and car lining $524.80, Interest $134.76. I will 
explain that item later on. Inspection and Weighing and Transit $10.36. 
Overage $27,667.03. 

Q. I wish you would give us just the overage and dockage, over a period 
of years. It seems to me that there have been years when the screenings, if 
you choose to call them that, have been very materially different from the 
screenings for the previous year—A. For the previous year, 1926-27, the screen- 
ings amounted to $19,113.56; for 1925-26, $8,666.73; for 1924-25, $29,434.31; 
for 1923-24, $32,113.87; for 1922-23, $23,382.54. 

Q. Can you give us the figures back in 1915-16?—A. 1921-22, $2,794.92. 
In 1920-21 there was a deficit of $6,201.56. What year did you say, Mr. Coote? 

Mr. Coote: I said to give it back from the years 1914-15? 

The Witness: It will not take long to read the whole thing. 

Q. All right, go ahead?—A. For 1919-20 Screenings $12,707.85, for 1918- 
19 $29,224.36, for 1917-18 $73,318.29, for 1916-17 $47,788.78; 1915-16 $38,055.56, 
for 1914-15 $26,169.28, and for 1913-14 $39,710.62. 

Q. Now will you give us the overages?—A. Do you mind whether I take 
them up or down? 

Q. No, not at all. In the case of the overages, you will give us the total 
overage, and if there was anything coming to the Government, that will come 
off. Is that the way you have it in your statement?—A. No. That payment to 
the government will be provided for in our books. 

Q. Quite so—aA. This is the net balance to the elevator. 
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Q. You have not a statement showing the total overages?—A. No. In 1913- 
14, the first year of operation, there was no overage. 
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By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 
Q. You have never had a deficit on the overages?—A. Not at Port Arthur. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q, Does your elevator do as large a volume of business as a private elevator 
would, with the same facilities you have, in your opinion?—A. No sir. 
Q. You do not?—A. No sir. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. You could do much more business, if you had the wheat?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Carmichael: 


Q. Are your charges for storage and elevation the same as the charges 
made by the private elevators?—A. So far as I know the private elevators have 
no tariff. All the public elevators operate under the same tariff, but private 
elevators have no tariff, that is, no tariff filed with the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 
Q. They handle largely their own grain?—A. Largely their own grain. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. For the purpose of informing the Committee, could you give us your 
opinion, Mr. Hetherington, as to where the overages come from?—A. Very 
largely I think in the matter of cleaning. If grain is undercleaned, you will 
create an overage, and if it is overcleaned you create a shortage, which we have 
occasionally, quite serious shortages, which I believe are very largely due to 
over-cleaning grain, that is, taking out more dockage than is set by the Inspec- 
tion Department. I believe that is the main source of the overage. 

Q. I do not know whether your memory carries you back to the year when 
the overage was worth more than $400,000?—A. No sir, that was before my 
time. 

Q. I was wondering whether you could give us any explanation of such a 
large overage as that in one year?—A. My explanation would be, Mr. Coote, 
that that was an accumulated overage, from year to year. We do not dispose 
of our entire overage as soon as that overage is created, or as soon as it is 
reported. We find that we have shortages, sometimes large shortages, and very 
often small shortages. 
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By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Must we take the answer of the witness as indicating that there is 
possibly too much dockage placed on cars, that is, cars delivered at his elevator? 
Is that the sole source of the shortage?—A. No. I said very largely, Mr. 
Garland. 

Q. Even that statement alone would justify a question to this effect, is it 
due to the imposing of too much dockage by the inspectors at Winnipeg, or 
too little, or by the outgoing?—A. It works both ways. We find occasionally 
that the Inspection Department has set too little dockage, which creates a 
shortage in the elevator. 

Q. You have never had a shortage yet?—A. Not at Port Arthur, that is, 
not a gross shortage. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Your general policy is to keep safe?—A. Yes. We have had cars and 
even shipments of cargoes turned back to us because an inspector thought that 
they were not cleaned enough, while the elevator superintendent thought they . 
were. 

By Mr. Coote: 


Q. When you are cleaning out the grain, you take out the dockage that 
ig set; to what standard do you clean, what standard is given to the operator » 
to clean down to?—-A. Just his own experience, when he thinks it is clean enough 
to go out. 

Q. That is what you would clean to, to get by the inspector?—A. Yes. 

Q. The inspector at your terminal?—A. Yes. 

Q. How much shrinkage is allowed to the terminal elevator on each car; 
I understand there is a certain amount?—A. There is a certain amount, prac- 
tically about a bushel to each car. The tariff is definite. 

Q. From your experience as an operator, do you think there is any such 
shrinkage necessary; should it be necessary to allow for any such loss? In most 
years would you not have an overage, if you did not have to allow that bushel 
to the car?—A. I have never figured out, Mr. Coote, just what that tariff 
allowance would amount to. 

Q. I understand you to say that in one year you handled some six thousand 
cars. If there was only one bushel to the car, there would be six thousand 
bushels?—A. Yes. 

Q. Your overage is always more than that. There is one other question 
J want to ask you before it is overlooked, and it is this; what do you do with 
cars that are marked “too full for final inspection”? Do you bin those on the 
opinion of your own staff, or do you have inspectors grade them before putting 
them in the bin?—A. As near as we possibly can, we preserve the identity of 
these cars until the final grade is given, finally graded. We get the opinion of 
the inspector as to what he thinks it would carry, and we put it away under 
that grade. 

Q. Do you have to unload many cars at night, when it would be difficult 
to place the grain?—A. No. Unfortunately we have never been pressed that 
hard for a considerable time. 

Q. But if you were handling all the grain you possibly could handle at 
your elevator, you might possibly have that difficulty?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you have much difficulty in getting these cars in the right bins? 
The Committee is considering the prohibition of the mixing of cars that are 
marked “too full for final inspection.” That creates a certain problem in the 
minds of the Committee, and I am anxious to get your opinion as to whether 
there will be much difficulty there in connection with those cars?—A. My own 
experience has been that the opinion given by the inspector was usually correct. 
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Q. In the great majority of cases it would be right; you would not get 
into much difficulty about accepting them?—A. I do not think so. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. You mentioned a little while ago about bulkheading. You receive quite 
a number of cars bulkheaded, do you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. How long does it take you to remove the bulkheads?—A. The actual 
removal of the bulkhead only takes a few minutes. 

Q. Is the charge of $5 more than the job is worth, in your opinion?—A. 
More than the actual removal of the bulkhead is worth, yes. 

Q. In addition to that, one has to consider the damage to the car?—A. No, 
sir. That is an elevator charge; it has nothing to do with the railway com- 
panies. 

Q. Well, then, what other considerations should you give to the setting of 
the $5 charge?—-A. I have a sketch here, Mr. Chairman. I am afraid the mem- 
bers of the Committee cannot see the sketch very well. I will try and explain 
it. This is a sketch of the track-shed at the government elevator, Port Arthur, 
showing four tracks, with five unloading pits on each track. These four pits, 
Nos. 1, 10, 15 and 20 all go into No. 1 receiving scale; they cannot go to any 
other place. The same way with 3, 11, 16 and 20. It may happen that the 
car on No. 5 pit is a bulkhead car. The other four cars might be unloaded in 
ten or twelve minutes, but the bulkhead car might take half an hour. We have 
had them take an hour, or longer. Until that bulkhead car is unloaded these 
other four hoppers are idle, because you cannot haul those cars away and fill 
your track again. That $5 is intended to off-set the delay in operation. The 
last statement which I took off some time ago showed that 10 per cent of the 
ears unloaded in this elevator at Port Arthur, over a given period, were bulkhead 
cars. That meant that one in every ten that were unloaded held up the unload- 
ing of the other cars. 

Q. I think that information is entirely new to the Committee, and it is 
well worth while putting on the record. There has been a good deal of misunder- 
standing in connection with that $5 bulkhead charge amongst.the farmers in 
the west. I would like to ask one or two further questions. You have read, Mr. 
Hetherington, the interim report of the Royal Commission, headed by Mr. 
Justice Brown?—A. No, sir. I have read small portions of it. 

Q. I have no doubt in the world you have read those portions of it that 
refer to the operation of the government public elevators?—A. No. I read 
very briefly, Mr. Garland, the recommendation regarding the government 
elevator— 

Q. At page 38, the Brown Commission says: 

The standard which we have recommended— 


that is, the 75-25— 8 Ae 
for private terminal elevators cannot at present in justice be applied to 
the public terminals. 


That is correct?—A. I am not prepared to answer that. I have not gone into 
it. I am inclined to say No, that it would not apply. 

Q. As long as the present standard is maintained then you do not think 
that the 75-25 out-going standard would permit you to maintain the out-go 
grade?—A. No. 

Q. Then the Brown Commission goes on: 


Especially is this true as to the public terminal operated by the 
Board of Grain Commissioners on behalf of the government at Fort 
William. The evidence of the inspector in charge at Fort William 
satisfies us that this elevator is used simply as a reservoir for dumping 


the grain that no one else wants. 
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Have you any comment to make on that, Mr. Hetherington?—A. I thought 
that was the first thing I answered, Mr. Garland. 

Q. I am relating it strictly to a charge levelled by a responsible com- 
mission.—A. One thing I would like to state to this Committee is, that that 
recommendation, or suggestion, was made by the Brown Commission—and I 
make this statement with all due deference to that Commission—without having 
examined a single officer of the Canadian Government Elevator System, so far 
as Port Arthur is concerned. If I go before a Judge and tell him that Tom 
Brown killed Jim Jones, I do not think that Judge would sentence Tom Brown 
to be hanged by the neck till he was dead before getting some evidence. 

Q. So that there will be no confusion in the minds of those reading this 
report, just let me read this further: 

The evidence of the inspector in charge at Fort Willam satisfies 
us— 
Who would that inspector be?—A. I presume Inspector Symes. That is his 
title. 
ByoMr. Coote: 

Q. You have no way of knowing, I suppose, whether the cars that are 
going into your elevator are mostly what are called line cars, or not?—A. No. 

Q. Do you know from whom the cars come, when they are included?—A. 
Sometimes yes, sometimes no. We get an advice sheet from the railway into 
our office every morning showing cars billed to our elevator. In some cases, 
that advice sheet shows the name of the party to whose order the car is billed. 
In other cases it does not. In some cases where that is shown, the car has been 
unloaded before we get that into our office; that is, it has been unloaded earlier 
in the day. We make our cut-off at the elevator at four o’clock in the after- 
noon, and anything unloaded after four o’clock to-day would go on to-morrow’s 
return, and we might get a sheet in to-morrow morning applying to cars un- 
loaded this afternoon, or in the morning before we got the advice. 

Q. But you have no option in the matter if cars are billed to you and you 
have storage space; you must take them in?—A. I think we might justify the 
refusal if really there is something wrong with them; it might not be legal. 

Q. I am quite interested in this point as to whether the Brown Commission 
had some evidence given them by the inspector that would satisfy them that the 
elevator was used for the dumping of grain that the other companies really 
could not make much profit out of handling, if their own elevator was pretty 
much filled up anyway?—A. I have no idea of what evidence they got. 

Q. As far as your elevator is concerned?—-A, I have no idea of what 
evidence they got. ; 

Q. But, as far as your elevator is concerned, it would not matter to you 
whether the car was a line car or one of the truck cars of that particular grade? 
—A. Absolutely, no. 


By Mr. MacMilian: 
Q. Have you refused any cars?—A. I would not like to say No, but I 
could not give you an instance. [I am rather of the opinion that we have. 
By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Why would you do it?—A. If we are not satisfied with the car, that 
it is not what it was reported to be. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Mr. Hetherington, do you submit to the same outturn standard as the 
private terminal when you are loading out grain that has been mixed?—A. I 
have no knowledge, sir. We simply load out what has come into us— 
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Q. But the Inspection Department inspect, on to the boat?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You have no reason to suppose that they set different standard for 
private terminals and public terminals?—A. No, sir, not so far as my knowledge 
goes. 
Hon. Mr. Matcotm: Might I ask Mr. Fraser this question? Is the out- 
turn standard as set for the private the same standard as that set for the public? 


Mr. Fraser: No, sir. The outturn standard for the public elevator is the 
minimum standard. For a private elevator we, of course, use that composite 
sample as made up down there at Fort William, and we understand that the 
Act requires private shipments to be equal to the run of the same grade out of 
the bins at public elevators. 


Hon. Mr. Marcotm: So that the outturn standard demanded for the 
private, which Mr, Serls submitted in evidence was the composite sample, is a 
higher standard than that demanded for the public? 

Mr. Fraser: It would be a higher standard. 

Hon. Mr. Matcotm: Than the public? 


Mr. Fraser: Yes, than the public. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. So you could not say then, Mr. Hetherington, that we were really getting 
the average of the grade if you are only being inspected to the minimum of grade 
on outturn?—A. We believe, sir, that we are delivering the average of what 
we take in. 

Q. Quite so, but whether that is the average of the grade— —A. Yes, that 
aly whether that is the average of the grade passing Winnipeg we do not 

now. 

Q. That to me is rather important. You say you have had no rejec- 
tions of cargoes?—A. Grain has been refused by the inspector for being dirty, 
but we have never had a rejection, as I said, that I know of. 

Q. So that all you can say is that you have never had a cargo go out which 
was below the minimum of the grade?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Would you say that your outturn cargoes are the average of the grade? 
—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Are there many cars coming to your public terminals with the seals 
broken?—A. We keep no record of the seals. That is all kept by the govern- 
ment trackmen under the jurisdiction of the chief weighmaster. He proceeds 
to the cars when they are placed on the track and breaks the seals, or makes 
a notation of the seals, and opens the door before the elevator staff touches the 
car at all. 

Q. You have no record at all then as to that?-A. All the seals are broken 
before they come into the track shed at all, by the government trackmen. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Have you any record showing the amount that you have paid to the 
government? The point I have in mind is whether the imposition of that tax 
on the public terminals influence any cf them to change to private terminals. 
That statement has often been made, that it did have that effect of changing 
some of the public terminals into private terminals?—A. I think I have that, 
Mr. Coote. This is for Port Arthur elevator, 1925-26, $56,974.76; 1926-27, 
$2,380.56. Just two amounts. 

Q. Those are the only years in which you paid?—A. Yes, sir. 

The witness retired. 

The Committee adjourned until Tuesday, 14th May, 1929. 
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HousE or ComMMoNns, 
Turspay, May 14, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o’clock, the Chairman Mr. Kay, presiding. 


The CHarrman: Order. Gentlemen, we have this morning Mr. Bennett, 
the Superintendent of the Alberta Wheat Pool Terminals at the Pacifie ports 
and Mr. McCallum, the Superintendent of the Saskatchewan Pool Terminals 
at Port Arthur. Whom would you like to hear first? 


JosepH Brnnerr called and sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Bennett, this Committee has been enquiring into the question of - 
grain generally, and I think in particular they would like you to discuss the 
important question of mixing among other things; we are looking for advice 
from men of experience like yourself. Have you a statement you can give us? 
—A. Mr. Chairman, I do not think I have any statement to make. [ think I 
can best answer questions first. I think you will get the information you require 
that way better than if I make a speech. 


The CuatrmMan: Gentlemen, Mr. Bennett is ready to answer any questions 
you may ask. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Mr. Bennett, you might first state the position you hold?—A. I am 
superintendent of the Pacific Coast terminals of the Alberta Pool at Vancouver. 
We operate one elevator at Prince Rupert, and two at Vancouver. 

Q. All as private terminals?—A. All private terminals. 


The Cuairman: Has anybody else any questions to ask of Mr. Bennett? 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Well, Mr. Bennett, I think first you might tell us on what standards 
you grade by, from your private terminals?—-A. We are supposed to make ship- 
ments equal to the average of the public terminal. 

Q. Have you any public terminals?—-A. One, at Vancouver. 

Q. How is that operated?—A. By the Pacific Terminal Elevator Company. 

Q. Your wheats out of your terminals are graded according to that 
standard?—A. Well, our wheat is supposed to be graded equal to the average 
of the public terminal. I imagine that would be the public terminal it would be 
compared to. 

Q. Have you a composite sample there?—A. As far as the elevator is con- 
cerned, we have not. 

Q. Is your standard of grading out above the minimum or below the 
minimum at the public terminal?—A. Above the minimum. Our shipments 
are all above the minimum. 

Q. Much above the minimum?—A. Well above the minimum. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. The standard is the minimum of the grade; is it the same out there as 
it is in the east?—A. I imagine so. 
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Q. Is the public terminal much above the minimum, or is it just on the 
minimum?—A. I would imagine theirs would be just on the minimum, on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Q. Do you ever have to appeal any cargoes?—A. We never have, no. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. I understand this year, Mr. Bennett, that the Pacific coast wheat is 
less in price on the Continental market than Atlantic seaboard wheat. How 
do you account for that?—A. I do not know that it is less. You will have to 
get that information from the selling agencies. 

Q. I know it is, on the European markets, how do you account for that?— 
A. I do not know, because our averages are well above the minimum. I cannot 
see why it should be any less. 

Q. I know on the German market prices are lower almost continuously at 
the present time than for Atlantic shipments?—A. I have no information with 
regard to prices at all, Mr. Donnelly. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Mr. Bennett, the standard you ship out on is the standard that is com- 
posed of, or taken from the public elevator at Fort William?—A. No, the average 
of the public elevator at Vancouver. 

Q. Is it the average going through the public, taking it from the Vancouver 
Public Terminal elevator?—A. I do not know whether the inspection averages 
are from Fort William or not. 

Q. The reason I ask that is, that there has been considerable discussion in 
the Committee here as to whether it would be to the advantage of western ship- 
ments if we set up two standards. On many occasions we fihd the eastern 
standard is not of a type that warrants grading out or grading in even to the 
local elevators in Alberta; that is, the wheat is of such a different type. What 
I wanted to know is, when you grade it you grade it on the average from the 
public terminals not at Fort William but at the Coast?—A. It is the average out 
of the public terminals on the Pacific Coast; that is the average we would go by. 

Q. As the operator of a public elevator, do you think you would care to 
express an opinion as to whether we should set up two standards, one for 
Pacific Coast shipments and one for eastern shipments?—A. That would be really 
a question for the selling agencies to answer, Mr. Vallance. 

Q. You have no difficulty in the grading out of the bins?7—A. No. We keep 
our averages well above the sfandard, and have had no trouble. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. On account of the different varieties of wheat you have to handle in 
Vancouver, have you any difficulties in grading the standards set up in Winnipeg? 
—A. No. ‘We have had no trouble with inspection. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
Q. How many different grades do you ship from your elevator?—A. From 
one to feed. 


Q. It all goes out into the grades, one to feed?—-A. As a rule, yes. 
Q. Do you have much off grade?—A. Not this year. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Do you scour the smutty wheat?—A. No. 
Q. What do you do with it?—A. We mix it. 
Q. It is run in small streams into the straight grades?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you any wheat with rotted kernels in it this year?—A. Not this 
year. 
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Q. Last year did you have any?—A, No, we had none last year. 
Q. You have not had any of late years?—A. No. 
Q. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
Have you had any fire-burned or binned-burned?—A. Not fire-burned. 
We have had an odd car binned-burned, but very few. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. What did you do with that?—A. Mix it. 
Q. Do you mix any screenings with your mixture when it is going out 
again?—A. No, sir. 


By Mr. McMillan: 
Q. What is done with your screenings?—A. They are sold. Some go to 
Seattle, some go to Calgary, and some are used locally. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. If the mixing privilege were denied at your elevator, could you take 
care of the wheat even on the volume that is presented to you to-day?—A. I 
do not think we could. 

Q. What are your reasons for saying that; why do you make that statement? 
—A. Well, you take your off grade stuff, for instance, that might lie in your 
elevator a month or even six months, until such time as it was sold. During 
that time it would tie up those bins, with the result that you could not take any 
in, that is, any off-grade stuff, and that would cause congestion in your railway 
yards, with off-grade wheat. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Suppose we had a regulation that all were to be binned, without mixing, 
and that our low-grade wheat, tough and damp, would be dried and treated and 
binned without mixing, and then our off-grades you referred to were put into a 
hospital elevator or used in private terminals, as it is at the present time 
treated and sold under different grades, would vou have any difficulty then in 
handling your six or seven straight grades, the seven no grades, and the seven 
grades damp; would vou then have any difficulty in handling those twenty-one 
grades?—A. The same condition would exist in the elevator. 

Q. I am only referring to the twenty-one straight grades?—A. There 
might not be any demand for the dried wheat. 

By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): ° 

Q. The only reason that there would not be any demand for it would be 
that it would not be worth so much as the other wheat?—A. That would be 
one. 

Q. But you would not get as much as for the straight grades?—A. You are 
putting something in those straight grades to counterbalance any deficiency in 
the dried. 

Q. What do you mean when you say you are putting somthing in to 
counterbalance?—-A. You are putting something better in. 

Q. You lower by mixing. do you not?—-A. No, we do not. 

Q. How do you put something better in?—A. We keep our stuff well up 
to the average; in fact I do not think if you saw the average sample coming 
from Calgary, and the average sample of our shipments, you could tell the dif- 
ference between the two. They are kept well up. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do you mean to tell the Committee that by putting smutty wheat and 
that kind of wheat into it you are not lowering the average of that grade?—A. 
Our stuff is well above the standard. 
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Q. But you are lowering the average of that grade?—A. The percentage is 
so small that I do net think it matters. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. If there is such a small percentage, you would not have much over in 
your bins?—A. We are mixing it out all the time, if any grade will stand up 
to it. 

Q. You say yourself that the stuff is poorer; does it not follow that you 
must lower the value of the grade you put it in?-—A. No, we are putting in 
something that is as good. 

Q. What are you putting in that is better?—A. We are putting an equal 
erade in. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Have you a record here of the amount of these different grades taken 
in and shipped out?—A. No. 

Q. You have no record of how much No. 1 and No. 2 you take in and ship 
out?—-A. As far as No. 1 is concerned, we ship out the same. No. 2 practically 
the same. 

Q. What about No. 3?—A. We do a little mixing of No. 3. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. You do not mix your No. 1 and No. 2, you ship them out as they come 
in?——A. Yes. 

Q. If you put in some dried wheat, then you put in something to counter- 
balance that, and where do you get it?—A. A vear like last year, we had some 
1, which is better than No. 2. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. What do you do in a year like this?—A. You have to regulate your mix- 
ing according to what you have in the house. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Do you think you can mix your rusty grain in and not reduce the stan- 
dard?—A. No, 1 think we are keeping well above the standard. We are not 
reducing the standard anyway. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Still for all that, you are reducing the average for that grade; you must 
admit that—A. No, I do not think we are. We are putting something as good 
in all the time. 

Q. Supposing you had bought No. 3 straight grade, would it be better than 
you ship out?—A. No, I do not think it, because our stock is all equal to the 
average. 

Q. Of the grades coming in?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have no trouble keeping up to the average?—A. No. We have 
checked our averages with Edmonton and Calgary and I doubt very much if 
you could tell the difference. 

Q. I noticed the other day in the papers someone giving evidence before 
the Brown Commission, and they said if they had a good sample of No. 4 coming 
in and a good sample of No. 5 that they would run the two together into a No. 4 
bin. How can that be raising the standard?—A. You could not take a car of 
No. 4 and a car of No. 5 and by mixing them get two cars of No. 4. He would 
be a pretty good mixer if he could do that. 
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By Mr. Ross: 

Q. You say that you could not do that?—A. I am pretty positive. 

Q. Under no circumstances?—A. Not that I know of. 

Q. Now, supposing you have the top of both grades, and your No. 4 is a 
good heavy grain and your No. 5 happens to be a rusted grain of a good colour 
but a little light; do you mean to tel! me you could not put those two together 
and bring them out a No. 4?—A. I have never seen two cars that could be 
mixed in that way. You might get them if you scoured the country. 


By Mr. McMillan: 

Q. About what quantity of grain did you ship out through your elevator 
last year?—A. We had just one elevator in Vancouver last year, and we shipped 
something like 15,000,000 bushels through Vancouver and 8,000,000 from Prince 
Rupert. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. How much of that coming in was straight grade and how much off- 
grade?—A. I could not say that offhand. 
Q. You could not say roughly ?—A. No. 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. You are addressing a Committee most of whom I think, are 
Pool men or sympathetic with the Pool, and you need not worry about 
the frankness of your answers. What we want to get is the rock-bottom 
facts facing us. I am a little puzzled about an answer which you have given 
us. How can you maintain the out-go standard from your elevator equal to 
the average, when you are not maintaining the identity of the separate grades 
taken in? Now you take a sample of, say, No. 4 wheat this year—No. 4, I 
think, is the largest shipment—and how can you keep that up to the average of 
No. 4’s going through Calgary or Edmonton? You are not mixing it with No. 2 
at all—aA. We do maintain the identity of our separate grades; but we are not 
tampering with No. 1 and No. 2. We might put some No. 3 in to build it up. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. In that event, Mr. Bennett, you would show a shortage in your 1 or 2?— 
Ves, 
Q. That is providing you put nothing into your No. 2, if you take some 
out you would show a shortage?—A. You would probably have a shortage, yes. 


By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. You have said that you have no difficulty in keeping up your standards 
equal to the standards of the public terminals. Would you have any difficulty 
in shipping out your grade if that standard were raised?—A. No, we could keep 
up to the increased standards. 

Q. We have had suggestions here that the outturn standards should be 
raised to 75/25. 

Mr. Ross: That would be lowering it, instead of raising it, according to 
this gentleman. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Do you claim that your shipments now go out equal to the average of 
the grades?—A. Yes, and our shipments to-day going out are equal to the 
75/25. 

Q. That is not the average of the grade, though?—A. It is pretty close to 
it, I think. 
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Q. You would have no difficulty in complying with that rule if it were 
adopted by this Committee and by Parliament?—A. No, I do not think we 
would. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


O. What is the effect of smutty wheat on flour?—A. I do not know, sir, I 
am not a miller. 

Q. Do you mean to tell me that if you run smutty wheat into straight 
grades you are not lowering them?—A. Your percentage is so low that you do 
not see it. 

Q. It is the same thing as a box of apples; if you had some windfalls and 


wormy apples you would lower the average of the apples?—A. I do not think 
there is any comparison. 


By Mr. Koss: 


Q. You do not agree with the recommendations made by the Pool, then, 
that if we had a standard making up a 75/25 composite, it would not make any 
difference to your elevator at all under present conditions?—A. Well, we would 
keep our shipments up to that standard. 

Q. In fact you say you are keeping them above that now?—A. No, we are 
keeping them up to that. 

@. You said that your samples were equal to the Edmonton and Calgary 
average?—A. They compare very favourably with the Edmonton and Calgary. 


By Mr. Dennelly: 


Q. With the 75/25 mixing could be carried on just as well as now?—A. No. 

Q. You say you are mixing?—A. Yes, but not in the way you probably 
think. At the present time mixing is practically abolished. 

Q. You say you are mixing to-day at private terminals and are shipping 
out equal to the 75/25 or a little better?—A. Probably not better, but it com- 
pares well with them. If the Inspector was grading on that he would pass our 
shipments. 

Q. If the grade was 75/25, mixing would go on just the same as it is at 
the present time?—-A. To some extent. At the present time, with certain grades, 
mixing is nearly abolished now. We are not making a great deal now out of 
mixing. 

Q. Is it any better this year than last?——A. No. 

Q. Last year there was more mixing?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why was that?—-A. Probably a damp crop, and the grades may have 
been a little better. There was more frost this year than there was last year. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. Would you tell us just how you do this mixing? We had another wit- 
ness a short time ago who stated that cleaning was the basis of mixing, and that 
the way he managed to mix grades without deteriorating the outgo was by 
cleaning to even a greater extent. than they were required to do under the dock- 
age in the Inspection Certificate?—-A. Well, we clean our grain down pretty 
well. But you have to size up what grain you have in your elevator before you 
start to mix. 

Q. Can you give the Committee the total quantity of wheat taken in last 
year, and the total amount of screenings left over?—A. No, I have not any 
figures at all. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Did you have any shortage?—A. No, we had a small overage. 
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Q. Then you could not have taken out a very large amount of cleanings ?— 
A. Well, we have to clean it to get the grade. We do not over-clean but we 
clean it well. 


By Mro fiosss 
Q. The dockage was sufficient so that you did not have to clean beyond 
that?-—A. We had sufficient dockage. 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. You mentioned one difficulty with which you might be met in case this 
Committee and the House decided to adopt the straight grades. I think, as 
Dr. Donnelly said, our desire is to abolish: absolutely mixing into the straight 
grades Provision would be made for mixing together certain off-grades, certain 
off-grades which could not be cleaned, and so on. Now in the event of Parlia- 
ment in its wisdom deciding to abolish mixing to that extent in the straight 
grades, would there be, in your opinion, any difficulty in operating your elevator 
or do you think any damage would result to the producer of the wheat?—A. I 
do not think it would be wise to abolish mixing for the reason I stated a while 
ago, that you would have the off-grades in your elevator taking up space and 
they might le there for six months. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Now could they be in your elevator, if you could not take them in, 
if yon were operating as a public terminal? So how could they be in your way? 
—A. Take a point like Prince Rupert, where there is but one elevator, what 
are you going to do? If you get a car of off-grades in, it might lie there for 
ten years. 


By Mr. Garland: 


@ You mean that there would not be sufficient off-grades at Prince Rupert 
to make a cargo?-—A. Yes, or part of a cargo. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. You do not have to make a whole cargo in order to ship it?—A. Well, 
you have got to make a parcel, anyway. 

Q. That might be 8,000 bushels?—A. That would all depend. You would 
have the expense of covering it up with division cloths. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do you not have part-cargoes now?—A. Oh yes. But in the Prince 
Rupert elevator those things would have to lie there until you could get a 
market for them. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. Has the Prince Rupert elevator ever been filled to capacity?—A. Oh 
ves. 

Q. Very often?—A. Yes. 

Q You could not imagine the situation then where it would be possible, 
without hampering the trade, to bin these off-grades separately and simply 
load them out and ship them down to Vancouver?—-A. You could not ship any- 
thing down from Prince Rupert to Vancouver. : 

Q. But you could hold it there until you would have enough to get a parcel 
shipment?—A. But you would have to hold it probably for a whole season 
betare you could get a parcel shipment. 

Q. Has your elevator been filled this season?—A. Yes. 

Q. How many times?—A. About twice. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. How many bins have they in the Prince Rupert elevator?—A. There 
are thirteen tanks long by four wide, that is fifty-two; and there are thirty- 
three inter-spaces; and twenty-four small bins. 

Q. You would have between eighty and one hundred bins?—A. Yes. 

Q These off-grades which have been referred to, the Committee thought 
they might be made into six off-grades, and treat these off-grades and bin them 
separately. Those would take six or seven bins to hold them, or if they were 
twice larger it would take twelve bins. How could it tie up your whole elevator? 
—A. No, but it would cut down the capacity. 

Q But there would not be a great many bins tied up?—A. There might 
be quite a few in the way you suggest. If you take your off-grades into one 
bin, and so on, the capacity of your elevator would be cut down considerably. 

Q. Have you shipped out any of this off-grade stuff at all?—A. We made a 
sample shipment last year. 

Q. Any this year at all?—A. Not this year. 

Q. What have you done with the off-grade stuff?—A. We have cleaned 
some of it and mixed it off. You can take a car of rejected wheat with barley, 
if the barley is a good big plump grain, and put it through you cleaned, and 
take out the barley. 

Q. What about those rejected for gravel?—A. We have not had any. 

Q. Or for coal?—A. No. 

Q. Or for coal 011?—A. No, we have had none of that. We have had some 
rejected for smut, and some for barley— 

Q. Some rejected for rye?—A. Only one car for rye. 

Q. And you just mixed them up and sent them all away?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. Do you get shipments of barley and rye?—A. No, we do not handle 
course grains at all. We did have one car of 2 C.W. Oats this year, but that 
was shipped out exactly as it came in. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. I do not think Mr. Donnelly refers to grades which could be cleaned 
to grade at all?—-A. Of course, if you take all your rejected cars, you can 
always get some of that out. 

Q. I do not think any of the Committee has any intention of shutting 
out from the straight grades any grains which can be cleaned to grade?—A. We 
are cleaning those cars to grade now, as far as possible. 

Q. In my idea, that is not mixing, to take in a car rejected on account of 
oats or barley, if those oats or barley can be cleaned out of the wheat?—A. 
But those cars are rejected, nevertheless, and are classed as off-grade. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. They are not rejected for oats?7—A. No, you can clean out the oats. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Are any of them rejected for wild oats?—A. No, they can be cleaned 
out, and the wheat is Just as good as the straight grade to which it would belong. 

Q. Of the grain which comes into your elevator in Vancouver, you would 
have a very small percentage of grain that would be off-grade and could not 
be cleaned to grade, would you not?—A. You would have a small percentage 
compared to the number of cars you are handling; but it would be a large per- 
centage compared with the small bins you have in your elevator. 
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Q. You say you handled fifteen million bushels in your elevator?—A. Yes. 
Q. Would you have a million bushels which could not be cleaned to grade? 
—A. I would not like to say off-hand without consulting the records. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. I do not think the off-grades amount to even two per cent in the older 
districts?—A. I could not answer that intelligently offhand. 
The Cuairman: Any other questions, gentlemen? All right, Mr. Bennett, 
thank you. 


Witness retired. 


Percy McCatuvum called, sworn. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. McCallum, would you make any statement to the Committee?— 
A. No, I have no statement, Mr. Chairman but any questions which the mem- 
bers of the Committee want to ask I shall be pleased to answer to the best of 
my ability. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Will you tell us what is your position, Mr. McCallum?—A. I am the 
general superintendent of the Saskatchewan Pool Terminals at Port Arthur and 
Fort William. 


By Mr. Toss: 


Q. In your opinion, is the outgoing grain from your pool terminals at Fort 
William to-day up to the composite sample which might be set at 25 per cent 
of the minimum and 75 per cent of the average passing the interior inspection 
points?—A. Well, I think to-day, on account of the very small amount of 
mixing we are doing it is very close to it. I would not say it is up to it. This 
year we are mixing none of the lower grades up into the higher grades. We 
cannot do it. The only thing is that we are mixing the rejected grades into the 
same class, and what small amount of toughs we get— 

Q. In a good mixing year, your outgo from your elevators would be below 
that composite sample?—A. Yes, I think they would. 

Q. Would you have any difficulty in making your outgo inspection up to 
a 75/25, as suggested?—A. I think we could do it. I would not say without 
trouble. You could not do any mixing to-day, or very little. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Are you superintendent of the public and the private elevators both, of 
the pool?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you make any selection of cars from your private terminals, as dis- 
tinguished from your public terminals?—A. Nothing except in some cases of 
rejected and smutties. We take the best of these and put them into the privates. 

Q. You do not select in the straight grades at all?—A. No. We take them 
just as they come. 

Q. And do you scour your smutty wheat at all?A. No. 

Q. You are not scouring it?—A. No. 

Q. What do you do with it, generally speaking?—A. The bulk of it goes 
into the public terminal. 

Q. It is not scoured there, either?—A. No. 

Q. What is done with it in the public terminal?—A. It is sold as smutty 


wheat. 
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By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Mr. McCallum, would you say then that the outturn of your public is 
the equal of the outturn of the private elevator?—A. There is practically no 
difference at the present time. 

Q. So that the mixing in the private elevator works no detriment to the 
grade going out?—A. No, I do not think it does, as we are doing it now. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Is there any difference between the mixing in the public and the private? 
—A. The grain going into the public terminal has to be kept strictly by itself. 
It is graded in and graded out by the Government inspectors. In the private 
terminal the Government does not grade it until it is aboard the boat. That is 
the only difference. It is supervised more in the public terminal than in the 
private elevator. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Do you handle as much in your public as in your private terminals?— 
A. We have three private terminals and two public terminals, and we handle 
a little more through the two public terminals than through the three privates. 

Q. Would you be handicapped at all if they were all made public terminals? 
—A. If mixing were abolished absolutely, it would handicap a little in handling 
the off-grades. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. How much of that off-grade is there? First you have your six straight 
grades, and then you have the toughs and so on, and damps; and then you have 
got grain which can be cleaned to grade. Outside of that how much grain do 
you get?—A. Outside of that we might get seventy or eighty grades. 

Q. How much wheat?—A. All that is wheat. 

Q. How many bushels?—A. I do not know how much in bushels; I have 
not the figures. But in grades there are all your Durums, the straight grade 
Durums, your smutty, the rejected, the Durum and Spring; your Spring and 
Durums and so on; and there are all the mixtures of those. 

Q. What do you do with them to-day?—A. They go into the public ter- 
minals, most of them. If the Spring wheat has a slight mixture of the others, 
they go into the private terminal. 

Q. You do not mix the Durums into your straight grades?—A. If it is 
slightly mixed with the Durums, they go into the straight grades. It would 
make that many more of those which we dispose of, which are Spring wheats 
slightly mixed with Durums; they ge into the straight grades. And then there 
are the straight grades of 3, 4, 5 and 6. 

Q. Durums go out in those?—A. It has to be a very small mixture of 
Durums. 

Q. The regulations in the Act which allow up to 3 per cent in the Durums 
in the straight “grade are what allow you to put those in?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. Outside of the question of the jamming up of certain bins, that is losing 
the use of certain bins by reason of separate binning, would there be any objec- 
tion?—A. As a handling proposition there would not be. 

Q. Are there any other difficulties?—A. None as far as we are concerned, 
in the operation of an elevator, of course there is the marketing condition, which 
I do not know anything at all about, as that is outside of my jurisdiction. 
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By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Did you operate the Pool terminals at Port Arthur in 1926, 1927 and 
1928?—A. I handled the Saskatchewan Pool terminals ever since they took 
them over from the Saskatchewan Co-operative. 

Q. Did you consider that the average outturn this year was superior to 
the average outturn last year? 


Mr. Gartanp: You mean in each grade? 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


@. Yes, I mean in each grade——A. I know that this year, owing to the 
difference in the grain, we could not do the amount of mixing that we did in 
other years. 

Q. I want to know whether the outturn standard fixed by the department 
this year was a higher standard than that which was set last year—aA. I do not 
know that I can answer that. 

Q. Would you think it was, or would you think it was about the same as 
last year?—A. Well, I imagine it is about the same, only it is an entirely 
different crop. This year it was all frost. 

Q. That rather confirms the statement made by Mr. Murray of the United 
Grain Growers, that the criticism of the 1927 crop on the Liverpool Corn 
Exchange was due to the quality of the grain, and that the satisfaction on the 
Corn Exchange since then is due to the better quality of the grain. You do not 
think there is any difference in the outturn standard for the two years?—A. 
No, I do not think there was any difference. 

Q. Now may I ask you this question. We have suggestions before the 
Committee for the statutory prohibition of mixing. We also have a suggestion 
from the joint boards of the Pools saying that the best average outturn standard 
would be secured by setting a standard at 75 per cent of the average of the 
grade and 25 per cent of the minimum,—you are familiar with those suggestions, 
aren’t you?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that the suggestion of the Pool officers would make it 
easier for you to operate your elevators, if there were no statutory prohibition? 
—A. That is you mean if there were no prohibition altogether of mixing? 

Q. Yes—A. Yes, I think it would. 

Q. You think there would be no difficulty in maintaining the grade if the 
outturn standard were as recommended and if mixing were not prohibited?—A. I 
think so. 

Q. Do you think you would have difficulty if mixing were prohibited and 
the outturn standard also was demanded by legislation to 75/25?—A, Well, if 
the mixing were prohibited altogether it would simply be a handling proposition 
that we would be troubled with. We would have to be more careful than we 
would be under other conditions; that is all. 

Q. I hardly think, Mr. McCallum, you get the point I am trying to arrive at. 
The Committee have had evidence submitted to the effect that prohibiting mix- 
ing solely, without regulating the out-turn standard, will not give us uniformity 
of grades?—A. I do not think it will. 

Q. You agree with that?—A. I agree with that. 

Q. So that whether we prohibited mixing by statute, or permitted mixing, 
the greatest uniformity of out-turn would come through the sample set at 75-25? 
=A Meseat would 

Q. Then what the Committee really are anxious to know is, if deciding that 
the best average would come through the setting of an out-turn standard, whether 
that should be supplemented by legislation prohibiting mixing, can you give us 
in a few words your opinion upon that point?--A. Well, if they have the 75-25 
standard to work on, there would be no reason that I can see to prohibit mixing. 
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Q. What is the reason for that?—A. The grades would go out in a more 
uniform manner than if mixing were prohibited altogether and the standard 
was not set, but with the 75-25 standard and allowing mixing you can do a certain 
amount of mixing in the grade. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. It is of no advantage to mix in the grade except to keep the average oi 
the grade?—A. By mixing the grade you get the average. 

Q. Would that mixing not be ordinarily done through the different transfer 
houses, on the market, in the boats, and in the elevator at Montreal?—A. Not 
necessarily. 

Q. You think that the grain does hold up then to some extent?—A. Well, one 
shipment might go out of a house at the minimum, and another go out at the 
maximum. I do not know of course by the time they get to the Old Country just 
what mixing is done, in those cargoes, one way or another. 

Q. Is there any possibility of a house getting the bin full of stuff at the 
minimum, under present conditions?—A. Yes, there is. 

Q. There is that chance?—A. I think there is. 

Q. Well, if there is that chance, as an elevator operator, would you say that 
if you had taken in a bin full of grain graded No. 3 Northern by the Government, 
and you did not want to mix it at all, you simply wanted to load it out, and if the 
Government, set up a standard of 75-25, and graded you No. 4 on that, do you 
think you could make it stick?—A. T do not know. 

Q. You have been in this business for a long time, and have had trouble and 
appeals along this line; in your opinion could they ever make it stick?—A. If 
it is graded in as No. 3 Northern, and we could prove that it had not been tamp- 
ered with, I do not see why we should be penalized on it. 

Q. It would not hold up in law—is that your opinion?—A. As a matter of 
fact, we have had experiences where we have taken cars in on one grade and 
turned around and shipped them out, but could not ship them out under that 
grade. We did not take it to law. 

Q. You did not take it to law, but you had the privilege of mixing it, in 
another case—A. That was in a public terminal, where they have no privilege 
of mixing. 

Q. Do you think that a 75-25 grade, would stand up if you ran into a jam 
such as you spoke of a minute ago?—A. I do not know whether you could make 
it stick in law or not. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. You said that in the case of the public elevator you had known an 
instance in which grain was taken in on one grade, and when you tried to ship 
it out on that grade you were not allowed to do so?—A. We have had instances 
of that kind. 

Q. I cannot understand how you could do that, with the same inspectors 
grading in and out?—A. It comes in under the Winnipeg inspection. It would 
be the inspectors at the head of the Lakes; unless there is some notation against 
it, they do not sample it. They do not see it when it goes in, and it might not be 
the same grade at all. : 

Q. What was the ground taken by the different outgoing inspectors; you 
allege it was sent out as it was taken in?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did they say you had mixed it?—A. No, they did not say we had 
mixed it, they only said they would not take it, that it was not up to grade. 

Q. I never heard of a case like that before. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You said your standard this year was practically equal to the 75/25?— 
A. I have not seen the 75/25, so I do not know. 
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Q. Do you think it would come up ia that?—A. I see no reason why it 
should not. 

Q. If we ever set up the 75/25, conditions will practically continue as they 
are this year?—A. I think so. You must understand there is very little mixing 
done this year. 

Q. The other proposition—we have two propositions before the Committee 
practically speaking; we are unanimous, I believe, in regard to mixing, to 
eliminate it. One is to do away with it entirely, the other is to make it as 
small as possible. The idea is that the 75/25 will lessen the evil of mixing, to 
a great extent. The other is to eliminate mixing entirely by statute and to put 
on a 75/25 standard as well as the outgoing standard, in order to prevent the 
private elevators putting all the tops of the grades in one bin, and the bottoms 
in another, not having a uniform cargo; putting the straight orades together in 
the bin under public elevator conditions, and then putting all the off-grades, all 
the rejecteds in another house entirely, a hospital elevator, and having them 
treated and sold out of that. If you were running an elevator operating straight 
grades, would that interfere with you at all in the binning of your straight 
grades?—A. It is hardly likely it would. 

Q. You would have none of the rejecteds whatever?—A. No. If you had 
all the straight grades under one roof and the rejecteds under another, you 
could not do any mixing, 

Q. Would there be any difficulty in keeping to the 75/25 then?—A. There 
is a possibility you might run into a cargo that was at the maximum and another 
that was at the minimum. 

Q. But if you were getting all your wheat in in that way, you ought to get 
somewhere near it+?—A. It should run very well. The difficulty would be in 
putting all the off-grades into the private houses. We would have nothing to 
do with them except to ship out a sample cargo when we could. 

Q. The idea is to put them into these six or even twelve minimum grades, 
then treat them, clean them, scour the smutty grain, clean up the off-grades, ship 
them out and sell them for what they would bring?—A. In the public terminals, 
where we take flax in, we have a very large amount of mixtures coming from 
that flax. We have I suppose in the course of a year one hundred grades taken 
out of this flax; there is wheat, oats, rye, barley, mixtures of all kinds. I do not 
know what we would do with them, in a case of that kind. 

Q. Suppose that this year you were prohibited mixing hard spring wheats 
entirely, do you think there would be any difficulty in regard to that?—A. 
From an operative standpoint we could do it with them. 

Q. Do you think there would be any difficulty?—A. The only difficulty 
would be, the tying up of space, as far as the handling propostion is concerned. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. I would like to ask a question with regard to the dissatisfaction that 
exists among the producers this year on grades. It is admitted that the out- 
turn grades from your own elevators at the head of the lakes at least satisfied 
the British market this year. The report of the Liverpool Corn Exchange to 
which I referred a moment ago indicates that the grades had gone over in a 
manner satisfactory to the British buyer. You have said that the out-turn 
standard this year which was arranged on the composite sample, was in your 
opinion approximately the same as the out-turn would be if the 75/25 standard 
were set, have you not?—A. What I said was that on account of the very small 
amount of mixing we have been doing in our house this vear, under the 75/25 
sample, I do not see that there would be very much difference. I cannot see 
where there could be very much difference. 

Q. It would be approximately the same standard to which you wrbri@d this 
year?—A. Yes. 
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Q What I would like to know is this, the setting of these standards this 
year has caused dissatisfaction among the producers, has it not?—A. Well, I 
have heard so. 

Q. We have two things to consider as a Committee, Mr. McCallum; first, 
to set up a standard that is the average of the grade, and to arrive at a method 
of so doing; secondly, we have to see that the producer gets fair treatment in 
the country. It would not be desirable to set up a standard would it, that was 
so high that in order to arrive at that standard at the public terminals shipping 
grain or at the private terminals shipping grain from the head of the Lakes, 
it reflected back on the producer; that would hardly be fair?—A. No. 

Q. You are an elevator operator, and I think your opinion is of great value 
to the Committee, because whatever standard we set we do not want to injure 
the producer in the country in our desire to give a more satisfactory standard 
to the buyer. I would like to know from you what would be the reaction in 
the country if we set the standard too high; what would be the general effect 
in the country elevators if the standard were set too high?—A. As I see it, 
there would be no necessity for setting the standard any higher back in the 
country. You are taking the 75-25 to make your outgoing standard. 

Q. I hardly think you see what I am coming at, Mr. McCallum. You 
admit there might be a time when the run of the cars would be too close to the 
minimum, do you not?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if that run of cars got into one house, that house could not turn 
out the 75-257—A. Yes. 

Q. If you faced an embarrassing situation like that, what would be the 
natural word that would go out to the country?—-A. Well, of course in all 
probability they would have to change. 

Q. Would not the natural deduction be—I am not speaking of the pool 
operations particularly, but of all operations—that these men would send word 
back to the country, “You are not grading hard enough, we are getting too much 
minimum, we cannot get out 75-25.” Would not that probably happen?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that over a period of years it will be possible for you to 
work to that 75-25 standard, or is it too high, bearing in mind what you said, 
that the 75-25 is about the same as this year’s out-turn standard, and that this 
year’s out-turn standard was so high that it created dissatisfaction in the coun- 
try? Can you give the Committee your opinion on that?—-A. Well, I do not 
know. You see this year the grain going out of our private elevators at least is 
practically the same as out of the public terminals. It is the average run of the 
aoe we get it, and it must be, I would imagine, fairly well up to that 75-25 
sample. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. It would be, if you were not mixing?—A. I cannot see that it would be 
otherwise. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
Q. Last year was a good year for mixing?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. I would like an answer to that question. What do you think the reflec- 
tion would be, if we set the out-turn too high?—A. I do not know how to answer 
that. 

By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. You have no information as to prices?7—A. No. We have nothing to do 
with the selling prices at all. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Is there any complaint in the country about the out-turn standard?—A. 
I do not know anything about that. 

Q. The country may complain of the grade being too high, but that is made 
at Winnipeg, and they do not know anything about the out-turn at all. 


By Hon, Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. The trouble is that to arrive at this out-turn standard the grading would 
be more severe at Winnipeg or in the country?—A. I cannot see it. 

Q. I may be wrong in my deduction. What I am trying to arrive at is, 
whether in your opinion too high an out-turn standard would reflect itself back 
in severe grading in the country in order to get grain that would grade up to 
that standard?—A. I cannot see how it would. 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): To do that, Mr. Malcolm, will it not be neces- 
sary to change the standard? 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. If there was any complaint in the country about grades this year, would 
it not be on account of the grades coming into Winnipeg; if there is any com- 
plaint, it is on account of the standard by which they are graded?—A. On the 
out-turn standard of 75/25 we would have to have the average of that grade 
anyway. 

@. You have seen the composite sample?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you go by that at all?-—A. It is merely a guide. 

Q. You have also the average from the public terminals?—A. We know 
what they are pretty well. 

Q. Have you the sample before you when you are grading your mixtures? 
—A. No, we do not see them. 

@. Have you the standard set at Winnipeg?—A. Yes. 

Q. You have that in front of you?—A. Yes. 

Q. You practically have the three?—A. We do not keep any samples of 
grain from the public terminals. 

Q. You have had appeals?—A. We have had some. 

Q. What did they use?—A. I understand they used the standard sample. 

Q. It is supposed to be the average in the public terminals?—A. The average 
in the public terminal bins. 

Q. You have three, the composite sample, the standard set at Winnipeg, and 
the average from the public terminals?—A. Yes, nevertheless, they have to 
grade out on the standard sample. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. I started to ask a question some time ago. You said last year was a 
good year for mixing?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you mix a lot of grain last year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Reports came back this last year from the Old Country that our grading 
was not holding up to standard, that our grain was not as good as it had been. 
You say that this year you can do very little mixing?—A. Yes. 

Q. Practically none?—A. Practically none. 

Q. Mr. Malcolm makes the statement that Liverpool is very well satisfied 
with the grades that came over this year, and I think that is right. You said in 
your evidence a moment ago that it would be pretty hard to prohibit mixing 
altogether by law, that it would give ycu a lot of trouble?—A. Yes. 

Q. But this year Providence was good to us and fixed it so that you could 
not mix, therefore Liverpool is very well satisfied, and practically the average 
of the grade is going to Liverpool. They are satisfied over there, and they are 
willing to pay the prices for our grain, whereas last year when you could mix, 
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it was a good year for mixing, but they were not satisfied; there were a lot of 
complaints about grading, that our grain did not come up to the standard. 
Evidently it is better not to have our grain mixed than to have it mixed. Maybe 
Providence has intervened, but when Providence does not intervene we are in 
better shape than we were before. 


Mr. McMituan: What is vour question? 


Mr. Ross: I was simply asking a general question with regard to the 
fact as to what we have had' last year and this year and drawn my deductions 
therefrom, and I think my deductions are correct. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Mr. McCallum, Mr. Malcolm cleverly drew you along a certain line; 
he spoke about the 75-25 requirement, if we make that requirement, and then 
suggested that because a certain number of cars coming in from a certain 
district your outgo might not be able to level up to the 75-25 requirement, and 
there might be a demand back in the country to stiffen up the grade, because 
they were getting too much of the maximum and too little of the minimum 
of the grade. If that were possible under the 75-25, would it not be possible 
and even probable, if you eliminate the mixing of those straight grades?—A. 
Yes. I do not see how it would affect it more one way than in another. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. As your grain comes in, it has to be graded at Winnipeg, has it not?— 
A. Yes, the bulk of it. 

Q. What bearing would the grain coming into the Fort Wilham elevators 
have on grading back at the country points?—A. I do not know that it would 
have any. 

Q. The Honourable Mr. Malcolm went on to show that if these grades were 


coming in— 
Hon. Mr. Maucotm: No, I did not show, Iasked a question. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. I would like to ask you this question: your grain is all graded at 
Winnipeg, therefore the country elevator has nothing to do with it, with how 
much grain comes near the minimum or near the maximum?—A. No, they have 
not. It is Winnipeg grading. 

Q. Would that reflect in the price back to the buyer at the country eleva- 
tor; it would not reflect anv grade back there, would it?—A. I do not know 
as it would. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. In other words, as an operator of an elevator do you get more above 
the minimum of the grade than on the minimum grade?—A. More above the 
Minimum than on the minimum. 

Q. Yes, because the operator in the country will take no chances on a 
line grade; he will put it down a grade lower, rather than take chances, which 
proves that your elevator must at least put out a better average than if they 
were allowing all the minimums to go in. J am asking the question because 
Mr. Malcolm intended to point out to you that your out-turn standard would 
reflect back in the country. I have been twenty-three years growing wheat, and 
I know they do not grade on the line?—A. As far as the country elevator 
grading is concerned, it does not matter to us. We have to go according to 
the Winnipeg grading. 
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By Hon. Mr. Maicolm: 


__Q. I will try to mak it more clear. I am asking the question because the 
evidence submitted by Mr. Murray, of the United Grain Growers. Mr. Murray 
said they got cars occasionally that were graded too high. Do you have that 
experience?—A. We have had. 

Q. That would show that the Winnipeg Grain Exchange was not only 
grading down to the minimum, but were grading below the minimum, that they 
occasionally have cars going to Fort William that are too high?—A. We have 
had them both ways. 

Q. Mr. Murray said they did not make any objection, that they did not 
appeal those cases in the rush of the season, because they had some cars coming 
as you say above the grade. What I am fearful of, if you find a difficulty in 
keeping to this standard, you would have to complain to Winnipeg about all 
these cars, and not take in a single car that was graded too high. If you found 
it difficult to maintain the out-turn standard, you would naturally be more 
severe on the Inspection Department if they over-graded any car?—-A. We would 
have to see that they did not over-grade. 

Q. You would complain about over-grading, and if you could prove your 
contention, that it was over-graded, the man back in the country would have 
to take a lower grade on vour appeal against that car. That is the point brought 
up on previous evidence?—A. Well, we would naturally have to see that the 
cars were kept not graded too high, not over-graded. 

Q. You will admit that if you did do that, and did appeal against the cars 
eraded too high, it would reflect back to the producer?—A. They should not 
overgrade them. 

Q. Quite so, but if they did?—A. There are cases. 

Q. And if they did, it would be reflected back on the grower?—A. I do not 
see that it would. The government set the standard, and they are not supposed 
to overgrade the standard. 

Q. But it would lead to a tightening up of the inspection department at the 
request of the terminal elevators, the terminal elevators desiring to maintain 
the standard set by this Committee or by Parliament?—A. It is fixed now. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. There is as much under-graded as over-graded. Mr. McCallum, in 
regard to all this controversy here, we started out with the idea that if the cars 
came into your elevator close to the minimum of the grade, it might be reflected 
back to the country buyer. As far as you are concerned, it does not make any 
difference whether at your country elevator it is graded One Northern or Feed 
wheat?—A. No. 

Q. It is always graded at Winnipeg, and it would not be reflected back to 
the country buyer, no matter how it was graded, as far as your elevator is con- ' 
eerned?—A. No. I see Mr. Malcolm’s point of view. If we keep coming to 
the Inspection Department, and complain of over-grading, they will perhaps 
grade a little lower. 

Q. All that has only to do with Winnipeg?—A. Yes. 

Q. It has nothing to do with the country elevator?—A. We have nothing to 
do with the country elevator. 

Q. Whatever the grade at Winnipeg, it does not reflect back to the country 
elevator?—A. Not that I know of. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You do not know whether the country elevator maintains the grades 
or not?—A. I do not know anything about the country elevator. 
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Q. In regard to the 75-25, suppose we put that as a standard for the out- 
going grades, what about our public terminals? Would it not be possible for 
some private line companies to ship all the high grades like the maximum of 
each of the grades into their private‘terminals and the minimum of the grades 
into the public terminals?—A. I would imagine the public terminals would 
have to live up to the same standard. 

Q. How would you like to be running a public terminal, if that were done? 
Bae | OG, ODTECL, LO-dt. 

Q. Could they refuse to take it; the public terminals could not refuse it? 
—A. They might not. 

Q. How would you be able to keep your standard of 75-25 at the public 
terminals, if a condition of that kind arose?—A. If you get nothing but the 
minimum you cannot maintain it. 

Q. If you got nothing but the minimum in, you would not be able to do it, 
of course; you would not like to be running a public terminal, if that condition 
arose?-—A. No. That is a condition you are not apt to get. 

Q. You are not apt to get that condition?—A. I do not think so. 

Q. Do you not think the private elevators are apt to get the tops of the 
grades and put them into their own, sending all the minimums to the public 
elevators?—A. I do not think so. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. If mixing were abolished in the straight grades would the same not hold 
good? Would it not be likely that those who wanted to ship line grades, would 
ship them to the public elevators, and reserve the best for their own private 
elevators? If you have the abolition of all but the straight grades, is it not 
likely that the publics wil! get a run of light grades?—A. There is a slight 
possibility. 

Q. You have already yourself stated that so far as your own public is con- 
cerned you remember on several occasions you have had difficulty in getting 
the outgoing grade the same as the incoming grade——A. On odd cars. 

Q. And that would be as likely to continue?—A. There is a possibility to 
a small extent. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. There would not be very much of that?—A. No, and I do not think 
the difficulty would be very great. - 

Q. Mr. McCallum, what do you do with cars which come too full to your 
elevator for their inspection at Winnipeg?—-A. They are inspected at the ele- 
vator. 

Q. Do you unload them at night?—A. We unload them at anytime they 
come in, day or night. 

Q. Do you grade them yourselves?—A. If they are unloaded at night, the 
samples are kept by the Government Inspector until the next morning at day- 
light. 

Q. How do you bin them?—A. We put them in the bins with the provisional 
grade which is given. Some of them we have to hold. 

Q. Do you have many coming in in that way?—A. Very few we have to 
hold. i 

Q. Do you find that you make many mistakes in putting them into the 
bins?—A. There are a few, but not many. 

Q. There must be many cars coming in with the seals broken?—A. No, 1 


know nothing of that. 
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Q. You do not know how many cars come in to you with seals broken—A. 
No. 


The Cuarrman: Any further questions, gentlemen? Thank you, Mr. 
McCallum. : 


Witness retired. 


The CHarrMan: Gentlemen, I think that closes our list of witnesses until 
Friday, when Mr. Melvor will be here. Tomorrow Mr. Brett and Dr. Harrison 
will be here on barley grading. Inasmuch as the Committee has already had 
a session on barley and has drawn up a recommendation for new grades, I would 
suggest that we ask Dr. Harrison and Mr. Brett and Dr. Newman and Mr. 
Fraser to go over our recommendations and make any changes that they think 
advisable and then submit them to the Committee afterwards. We have had a 
very fair discussion on it, and I think we will save a lot of time if they would 
make the changes they suggest and then come before the Committee. 

Hon. Mr. Matcotm: I just had a suggestion from Mr. Milliken, of the 
Saskatchewan Pool, that Mr. Steele, who is the expert on the Saskatchewan 
Grain Commission, and who has been working for some years with the Pool, 
would be of very valuable assistance to us with evidence on the outturn standard 
of wheat, and I would like to suggest to the Committee that Mr. Steele be called 
as a witness. 


Mr. Brown: Is Mr. Steele here? 


Hon. Mr. Maucotm: No, it would take him a week to get here. He might 
be called near the close of our hearing. It might be very interesting to have a 
man of Mr. Steele’s experience to give us the benefit of his advice. 


Mr. DonnEeLLY: What further witnesses have we to come before us on 
wheat? 

The CuarrMan: As far as I know, only Mr. Mclvor and then, of course, 
the Grain Commissioners. 


Mr. GarpINeR: Have you had any reply, Mr. Chairman, to the invitation 
to any other gentleman representing the trade? 


The CuHarrMAn: No. 


Hon. Mr. Matcoum: If the Committee would like to hear somebody from 
the trade, Mr. Rathbone, the secretary of the Board of Grain Commissioners, 
suggested to me that Mr. Frank Ross, now of James Richardson & Son, Limited, 
who was formerly superintendent of the Saskatchewan Pool elevators at Fort 
William, would make a very good witness. 

Mr. Garuanp: I think it is essential, Mr. Chairman, that we should hear 
at least one witness from the trade. 


The Cuarrman: We had Mr. Gillespie, who represented the trade. 
Hon. Mr. Matcoitm: He was sent by the Winnipeg trade. 
Mr. Vautance: After listening to Mr. Murray, representing the United 


Grain Growers, I thought Mr. Murray gave a fair exposition on behalf of the 
trade. 

Mr. GarpIner: I understood, Mr. Chairman, that there was an invitation to 
be sent to the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, inviting the trade to send a witness 
here, in order that they would not feel that they were not being left out. We 
realize the possibility of what they might do when this Bill reaches the Senate. 

The CHatrMAN: I understood that they sent Mr. Gillespie. 


Mr. Garptner: That was since Mr. Gillespie was here. 
{Mr. P. McCallum.] 
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Hon. Mr. Matcoumm: In order to bring it to a head, I would move that 
Mr. Ross, who has had experience at the head of the Lakes, through his con- 
nection with the Saskatchewan Pool, and Mr. Steele, the expert on grain for 
the Saskatchewan Commission, be summoned for next week. 

Mr. Vatuance: The only question is would Mr. Ross be acceptable to the 
Grain Trade itself. It might be thrown back to the Committee again that this 
witness does not represent the trade. 

Mr. Donnetiy: I think it would be better, Mr. Chairman, to write to the 
trade itself and ask that they send a man, and suggest Mr. Ross; if they send 
him allright. 

Hon. Mr. Matcotm: I am quite agreeable, Mr. Chairman. I have no 
idea, of pressing for Mr. Ross, except that I think he would be a good man, and 
that having had experience with the grain trade at the head of the Lakes he 
would make a very good witness. 

The CuarrMan: Then I take it that the Committee would like us to ask 
for Mr. Ross through the grain trade? 

Mr. VALLANCE: Yes. 

The CuarrmMan: That will be done. Does the Committee expect to take 
any length of time with the Board of Grain Commissioners. 

Mr. Brown: We have our barley sitting to-morrow? 

The CuartrmMAN: I suggest that we allow these officers to revise the recom- 
mendations made at our first meeting and submit them again to us. 

Mr. Donnetiy: We are getting well on into the session and we should 
be preparing to get in our final report. We should be prepared to close this 
hearing by next Wednesday or Thursday at the latest, and get through our wit- 
nesses by that time, if we hope to get anything through the House this session. 

Mr. Brown: We cannot delay much longer. 

The CHatrMAn: Then will the Committee meet on Monday, and we will 
ask Mr. Steele and Mr. Ross to be here on Monday. After that we will take 
the Board. 

Mr. Garuanp: Is there any objection to the Sub-committee meeting? 

The CuarrMAN: I cannot see much advantage in having the Sub-committee 
meeting until we get through with these witnesses. I think we will make just 
as much progress if we wait. I am in the hands of the Committee in that 
respect. 

Mr. DonNELLY: Carried. 

The CuatirMan: What about the barley, do you wish to meet these men 
to-morrow? 

Mr. DonNnELLY: Yes, and get it over with. 

The CuHatrMAN: Very well, we will adjourn until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 


The Committee adjourned until Wednesday, May 15, 1929, at 11 o’clock. 
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House oF CoMMONS, 


Fripay, May 17, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o’clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


The CuHarrmMan: Order, gentlemen. We have Mr. Melvor, who is the 
General Sales Manager for the Pools. I think Mr. Mclvor has a statement pre- 
pared, and I will ask him to take the stand. 


Grorce H. MclIvor called and sworn. 
The CHairMAN: You might proceed, Mr. Mclvor. 


The Wrirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not know exactly what 
is required from me, but I think perhaps if I give you an outline of the work 
I am responsible for, it would give you some idea of the questions you might 
want to ask me. I am in charge of the sales of the Canadian Wheat Pool, 
which is the combined pools of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Our work 
is selling the wheat and the coarse grains for the three provinces. As you 
probably all know, this wheat is turned over to us by the provincial pools for 
sale, and we sell it in the domestic and export markets, and make returns to 
the provincial pools, who in turn make the necessary returns to the farmer. 


If I understand the matter in which the Committee is particularly inter- 
ested, it is the question of mixing. I will be glad to give you any ideas I have 
upon that subject. I might say our organization is also very much interested 
in this question, and naturally quite concerned as to whether we can get more 
money for the producer by the elimination of mixing, or more money for the 
producer by mixing and selling the grain that is mixed, in the world’s markets. 


As you know, the suggested basis that has been made to you by the three 
provincial pools is a 75-25 basis. I understand that our inspector, Mr. Steele, 
will be with you next week. He is an expert on grading, and if you have any 
questions to ask him in regard to grading I would suggest that you leave those 
questions until Mr. Steele arrives, because our work is taken up after the grain 
is loaded out from the terminals, and our job is to obtain the best money we 
can for the grain that is delivered to us. 


Now, the question of our viewpoint towards mixing or non-mixing is an 
important one. I might say that the thing that interests us most is, to get 
as much money as we can for the producer; that is what our job is, and that 
is what we are always trying to do. We have the producer in mind, first and 
foremost when selling our wheat. Of course, as you realize, we have also to 
satisfy the buyer, which is probably in itself just as important. 


You are all probably aware as to how other countries sell their grain. 
Australia and the Argentine, as you know, sell on what they call the F.A.Q. 
basis; that is, fair average quality. That is, the cargoes are sent forward after 
samples of the crop which are fair average quality samples have been sent 
forward to the leading markets of the world, and the cargoes naturally follow. 
If a cargo received on the other side is not up to the sample, there is usually 
an arbitration. If it is superior to the sample, the seller on his part might call 
for an arbitration. In most cases, however, the arbitration is held by the 
buyer, who is disputing the cargo of grain as being not equal to the sample, 
and it results, I might say, in a great deal of confusion and a great deal of 
difficulty that we do not have in the marketing of our crop. 
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One thing I would like to make very plain to this Committee, from our 
standpoint, is the value we place on the Canadian certificate. The Canadian 
certificate is the document on which our crop is sold. In 95 per cent of the 
cases the crop is sold before reaching the overseas market, and it is sold on the 
Canadian certificate. I have a contract in my bag here, which is the contract 
of the London Corn Trade Association. Under that contract full provision is 
made for the delivery of grain under a Canadian certificate, and one verv defi- 
nite part of that contract is the section which says the Canadian certificate is 
final. In other words, the point I am making is that without having that 
Canadian certificate we perhaps weuld be subject to claims after the shipment 
is received in the importing markets. The miller in grinding a shipment might 
not have the results which he expects, and he on his part might make a claim 
on us, claiming that his wheat was not up to some other shipment he has had, 
or something of that kind. Our reply is, ‘Here is the Canadian certificate, 
which we deliver to you and which is the final document in regard to our trans- 
action.” So that we cannot emphasize too much how important a part the 
Canadian certificate plays in the marketing of our wheat. 


There is another point I would like to make clear, and it is this; if our 
cargoes were in each case sold directly to the millers, our problem would perhaps 
be more simple than it is at the present time. In many cases it is. For instance, 
we do a large business direct with some of the British millers, the largest of the 
British millers; we sell them a considerable percentage of our wheat. In that 
case it is a straight transaction between us and the consumer, the consumer 
in that case being the miller. We also do a large business with French millers, 
German millers, and so on. In most cases, the sale is made to the miller, and 
the wheat does not come back on the market. In other words he takes the wheat 
and grinds it, although he might in some instances resell the grain and purchase 
wheat from some other country in its place. But in many cases transactions 
are made between the seller on this side and a dealer on the other. In that 
case the cargo might change hands three or four, and I have heard of even 
six times, before it finally gets to the miller. Take the case of a rising market; 
the dealer will buy at first hand, and if the market keeps on advancing he sells 
probably at a discount on the first hand, and if the market again advances, 
the man he has sold to again resells, and so on. That is the way the process 
goes on. So that there is a certain difficulty in regard to the interchange of 
that certificate, but the fact that the certificate is final assists in the sale of the 
grain and the transferring of the certificate from one hand to another. 


Now with regard to mixing and not mixing, I am personally of the opinion 
that if mixing were prohibited, the sample that we would send out would not be 
uniform. At times, you would have perhaps a very good sample of grain, at 
cther times the sample would not be so good, and what I am afraid of is that 
the buyer on the other side would buy on the basis of the poorest sample he 
obtained. In other words, we will say he got a shipment of No. 4 wheat which 
was not quite up to the average. The chances are that when he again purchases 
a cargo of No. 4 wheat he would have in mind the original cargo he had pur- 
chased and perhaps ground into flour, and in fixing his price he would have in 
mind that original cargo, whereas the next cargo he received might be infinitely 
better. He perhaps might purchase a further cargo, and on receiving the third 
cargo would again be disappointed, having in mind perhaps the second cargo 
he received, when he made the purchase, and he would be disappointed with the 
quality, and that process would go on. [I think one of the most important things 
that we should consider is the question of uniformity in our shipments. If we 
can send out a uniform sample of wheat, provided it is a good sample, the best 
that we have, I think the buyer on the other side is going to be satisfied. I would 
see no objections to raising the standard as high as possible out from our ter- 
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minals. You have already had evidence from the terminal men. You will prob- 
ably have further evidence from Mr. Steele on what can be done in this regard. 
They are experts in this matter and they should know. But, as far as we are con- 
cerned as salesmen, we would be of the opinion that he should receive the best 
possible standard that he could get from the terminals. I believe this is more 
important than anything else in the marketing of our wheat. I believe that the 
buyer on the other side pays exactly for what he gets, having in mind other 
factors. For instance, we might have very strong competition from the Argentine. 
If he could buy their wheat cheaper, and if it suited him as well, he perhaps would 
not be so inclined to pay up for our wheat. But take, as an example, our No. 4 
wheat this year, which is undoubtedly of good quality. The spreads on No. 4 
wheat last Fall were fairly wide, even after the standard samples had been sent 
over to the buyer on the other side. But after he had obtained some of this 
grain and had ground the wheat and had got results from it, he was more 
inclined to pay up for this grade, with the result that we had a narrowing up of 
the spread between 3 Northern and No. 4, until today the spread is very narrow, 
and he is a good buyer of No. 4 at the narrow spread. That convinces us that he 
sees the merit in the No. 4 grade as compared to 3 Northern, and is prepared to 
pay up for it. 

There is one feature that perhaps we should not overlook, which is that 
wheat to-day is a very competitive article, perhaps more so than at any time 
in the last ten years. The world’s crops are getting larger, and Argentine is 
competing very strongly with us for the export markets. Our man in the Argen- 
tine reports that there is an attempt on the part of the Argentine people them- 
selves to keep their standard un, to raise as good wheat as they can. And I 
think perhaps that the very utmost consideration should be given to the ques- 
tion of keeping our own standards as high as possible. 

No doubt from the terminal men you have had considerable evidence as to 
the difficulties of marketing off-grades of wheat from the terminals, the difficul- 
ties of binning them separately, and all that sort of thing. I might say candidly 
that the quantities of off-grade wheat, in proportion to the total are not large; 
but I would be of the opinion myself that there would be real difficulties in 
marketing these off-grades if mixing was eliminated, particularly from the West 
coast. It would mean that you would have, probably, to send out sample ship- 
ments. Now that could be done, no doubt; but it is very doubtful as to the 
prices you would receive. One thing which we do know from experience is this, 
that it is a very dangerous thing to consign wheat to importing markets. If 
you get your shipment over there, no matter how good the quality is, you have 
transferred the control of the wheat from your own hands to that of the buyer, 
and they have a verv useful habit, to themselves, of being able to bid down, as 
we call it, on your shipments, once they get over there. 

You no doubt would have to consign these sample shipments which you 
sent forward. 

I do not know if there is anything else; I have just gone into the thing 
briefly, because I realize you have had a tremendous amount of evidence; and I 
have just outlined it; but I will be very pleased to answer any questions, of 
course. 


By Mr. Cayley: 


Q. I came in late. What is your position?—A. I am General Sales Manager 
of the Canadian Wheat Pool. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. A previous witness before this Committee made a suggestion based upon 
the assumption that the Saskatchewan Pool, in particular, was interested in the 
abolition of the mixing of straight grades, at any rate, and that the ground 
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taken by those in the Pool who favoured abolition was that a higher price would 
come back to the farmers as a whole, as the result of the abolition. And it was 
suggested by this witness that if the Saskatchewan Pool was sincere in this mat- 
ter they could very readily experiment, by making a definite shipment of their 
own on an unmixed basis, and in effect turn their entire handlings for a year into 
the unmixed class, and so ascertain definitely whether their contentions in regard 
to a better price were valid or not. What do you think, Mr. Mclvor, as a prac- 
tical salesman, of the practicability of a suggestion of that kind?—A. Well, in 
the first place, there are certain difficulties, no doubt, in regard to the shipment 
of your grain from the head of the Lakes to the seaboard. While it is true that 
you could earmark a shipment at Fort William,—call it any name you like,— 
and no doubt send it through to the seaboard I.P., identity preserved, I would 
have grave doubts as to the practicability of doing it in a big way. 

Many of you are familiar with the congested condition to-day at Montreal. 
You could no doubt realize the physical impossibility of preserving the identity 
of all of this grain, some of it in late steamers ready to be transferred into ocean 
bottoms, and some of it in the elevators, and the fitting in of all of those ship- 
ments would be an impossible achievement, in my opinion, at the present time. 

Now, secondly, in regard to the question of shipping forward unmixed grain, 
you would have to market it, as I see it, in two ways. First of all, you could 
tell the buyer that this grain is unmixed. But the very fact that he would not, 
have any definite idea as to what the value of the grain is, would perhaps make 
him hesitate about buying it. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Excuse me, you are speaking now of the conditions which might prevail 
in case there were no legal prohibition of mixing?—A. Yes, on the point 
which Mr. Garland has raised. Secondly, you would have the difficulty of con- 
signing it. We have found definitely that it is impossible to weigh the value 
between selected grain and grain which goes forward under the ordinary certi- 
ficate, for the reasons which I outlined to you earlier. That is, when you send 
the grain over on consignment, you transfer the control from the seller to the 
buyer. That is most difficult. 

I am not speaking of a surmise. I know that we as an organization to-day, 
unless it is absolutely impossible to do otherwise, do not consign any wheat 
unsold, because we realize that it is un exceedingly dangerous practice. Your 
loss might be one cent, it might be even ten cents, if you happened to get it 
over in a congested period when there was a lot of grain on hand. 

It is true that on the Pacific coast we have to consign some of the grain. 
You have to charter bottoms a long way ahead, to get bottoms out there. We 
have to start long before we get the grain sold, to put it on the market. 

Now one point is that on the Pacific coast you have much better protection 
than on the Atlantic. You can send your grain out for orders to the Azores. 
You have a charter party with the owner which permits you to send it to some 
twenty-five or thirty ports. If you do not have a demand in one port, you can 
get it in another. But on the Atlantic, where you have only a short shipment, 
it is an exceedingly dangerous practice. 

Q. I think perhaps Mr. Garland limited his question too much, as he limited 
it to Saskatchewan. Put it this way, should the Pool as a whole desire to adopt 
the practice of shipping unmixed grain, would the same arguments apply?—A. 
Yes. 

By Mr. Garland: 


Q. My object in limiting it to the Saskatchewan Pool was that the witness 
stated that the Saskatchewan Pool, because of its terminal facilities, was in a 
better position, in fact in a perfect position, as he averred, to try out this experi- 
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ment and prove its own contention. However, I think perhaps your statement 
has probably dispelled any such views which the Minister might have had. If 
mixing were prohibited here, would it possibly lead to mixing at Buffalo or other 
United. States ports?—A. No, I do not think it would. Do you want me to 
enlarge on that? 

Q. Yes, I think so—A. I might say that from our observation, as far as our 
grain is concerned, we have never observed any mixing at the Atlantic seaboard 
or at Buffalo. The grain goes through for customs purposes I.P., identity pre- 
served, from Buffalo to the Seaboard, and we have never observed any mixing to 
our knowledge. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. If mixing were abolished, or if we raised our standard of wheat, would 
it make any difference to your handling of grain if we only allowed the Canadian 
Certificate final to Canadian ports?—A. That is, you would entirely eliminate 
shipping through American ports? 

Q. With the Canadian Certificate final. If we just followed our own Cana- 
dian Certificate through our own ports, and would not allow our Canadian 
Certificate final through American ports—A. At the present time, I think that 
would be a mistake. In the winter time, of course, your Canadian eastern ports 
on the St. Lawrence are closed. You have available to you the ports of St. 
John and Halifax, which are very good ports; but that is not your real problem. 
Your real problem is the question of ocean bottoms. For one boat which you 
would have at the Canadian ports, you perhaps would have twenty at the 
American seaboard. And in the marketing of the wheat you have to transport 
the grain to where the buyer wants it; and during the winter season we figure 
on supplying the demand largely through the American ports plus shipments 
from Vancouver. It would be a very dangerous practice, and would undoubtedly 
react against the producer, to limit the Certificates in the way suggested. 

Q. Mr. Mclvor, you say that we have considerable competition now from 
the Argentine. In selling their wheat on fair, average quality, is that a standard 
of all their grain which comes in for that season?—A. Yes. 

Q. With what grade of ours does that compare?—A. We always figured 
F.A.Q. Argentine wheat as comparable to our No. 3 Northern, but this year I 
might say—I will outline briefly what has happened to their wheat. When they 
first started to market their crop they started on a price comparable to our No. 
4, but the wheat came out in great volume, as much as 10,500,000 bushels in a 
week, and a great deal of that was unsold, and when the wheat was offered freely 
—we know, as a matter of fact, of one car which was sold at 24 cents under our 
No. 5 price—but whether it was poor marketing or whether our No. 5 is com- 
parable to their wheat this year, I am not certain, but I believe it was more the 
question of too much wheat being offered for the market. The impression we 
have from the millers on the other side is that this year their wheat is a split 
between No. 3 Northern and No. 4. 

Q. In connection with your selling; since the central selling organization 
was formed you have more or less started a new system of selling wheat in 
Europe?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think that on account of starting this new system some of the old 
commission firms and brokers in the old country are more or less bucking you 
in trying to sell the wheat of other countries in competition with yours?—A. I 
do not believe that, for this reason, that we have our own agents there. In 
England we have our own office which works largely directly with the millers. 
In Paris we have our own office and on the Continent we have in every city of 
size our own agent who is working for us, and is paid a commission on the 
volume of business he does, and it is very important to him—and we feel satis- 
fied—that they are working very hard to sell our wheat. 
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Q. You have local agents there through which you deal?—A. Yes. We have 
our own offices in London and Paris; we have four agents in Germany, four in 
Scandinavia, one in Spain, one in Portugal and two in Italy, who work entirely 
with our own office and cover every important centre, working directly with 
the mills. 

@. Are these men who were in business there before working on a commission, 
or are they your men paid a salary?—A. I might say that on account of the 
volume we handle we considered it advisable to make our price the same to 
every one on the same day. I want to make myself clear because that statement 
does not cover it. A man in Glasgow on account of the freight being 3 pence 
higher than London would pay more than the man in London, but as far as the 
basic price is concerned it is the same to every one on the same day, whether 
he lives in Tokyo or Hamburg. That is the basic price. The different charges 
are taken into account. So far as our agents are concerned we make a net price 
to them. They work on a margin of profit which naturally has to be small, 
and it usually runs from 13 pence to 3 pence a quarter, which would be from one 
quarter to half a cent a bushel. 

Q. You said in your evidence a moment ago that the buyer in the Old 
Country pays for what he gets. If our outgoing standard from our terminals 
were raised too close to the average of the grades would that have the effect of 
raising the price for that grade in the Old Country or in the European markets, 
and would that be reflected back to the producer in this country?—A. I would 
like to answer that question in rather a broad way because I can only express 
an opinion. We do not know until it is tried. The position of the pool farmer 
to-day is this, that the mixing profits are turned back. Whether he would be 
better off as a pool farmer by not having the mixing profits and raising the 
standard is a very big question, but following along that argument I did put it 
that the buyer on the other side pays exactly for what he gets, and I would be 
of the opinion—I can only express it as an opinion, because we do not know it 
until it is tried out—that a pool farmer perhaps would not have the profit that 
he has in mixing but if the standard were raised I believe he would get a better 
price. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Mr. Melvor, Mr. Garland pointed out to you that we had a witness 
before this Committee on a previous occasion who had pointed out to the Com- 
mittee the position the Saskatchewan pool found themselves in, whereby they 
could make possibly trial shipments of unmixed cargoes, and you replied to that. 
If we were able to abolish mixing by statute, would you still give the same reply, 
if all the wheat was moving in an unmixed condition, rather than the portion sent 
forward by the Saskatchewan pool?—A. No, I would not give the same reply, 
Mr. Vallance. I think that really opens up another question. I think if the mix- 
ing were abolished the problem of getting the wheat forward to the seaboard 
would probably not be any greater than it is to-day, except in so far as your 
off grades are concerned. As I see it, if you abolish mixing you would ship out 
1 Northern from Fort William the same as you do to-day. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Your answer to that was lack of uniformity.—A. I think that is the main 
point, so far as I can see, as a salesman. 


By Mr. Vallance: : 


Q. If the out-turn standard were set, I think at least those of us who are 
talking in favour of total prohibition 


Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.u: Of mixing. 
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By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Total abolition of mixing—when we prohibit mixing we also want to 
make an out-turn standard because we see evils which would creep in if we did 
not do so.—A. I think you had better obtain whatever information you can with 
regard to that from the terminal men and the inspectors. I cannot speak with 
authority on that. It is entirely as to the feasibility of doing it. 


By Mr. Bancroft: ; 

Q. In pointing out the difficulties in making a shipment of unmixed grain 
through the St. Lawrence route, would it be a greater difficulty to keep separate 
two shipments, one labelled 3 Northern and the other labelled 3 Northern 
Unmixed, than it would to keep separate two shipments, one labelled 3 Northern 
and the other 3 Tough?—-A. No. The volume would be perhaps ten to one, ten 
of 3 Northern to one of 3 Northern Tough, and if you had the crop provided you 
would probably have five in each. 

Q. Would that increase the difficulty?—A. I think it would. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. I understood you to say that the English pay for what they get. In 
other words, when we set our standards in the Fall of the year and send our 
standard samples over there, they pay for the wheat they are supposed to get 
from the samples under those standards. Is that right?—A. As a starter. 

Q. And as the crop goes on he finds out what he is getting, and that he is 
getting better wheat, and he pays a better price?—A. That is my understanding. 
i Q. The English buyer pays for what he gets under those standards?—A. 

es. 
q af Now, if we set a standard of 75-25 we would be raising our standard?— 
Aye 

Q. And you think we would be getting a better price in the world’s markets 
for it?—-A. As an opinion, I believe you would, yes. 

Q. You believe that in that case our shipments would be fairly uniform?— 
A. They should be. 

Q. Supposing we did away with mixing entirely and we put in also a proviso 
that it must be 75-25 of an average going through our inspection point, would it 
not also be uniform?—A. Provided it is practicable. 

Q. We will take a standard of 75-25 and take all the grains going in with no 
mixing. In that case our samples would be uniform under the 75-25 and under 
the anti-mixing?—A. If you insisted on 75-25, whether you abolished mixing or 
not, it would have to be uniform. 

Q. We believe we would have to have a standard if you did away with mix- 
ing because we can see that it would be impossible to segregate the grain, the 
highest in one elevator and the lowest in another, and you would have one stand- 
ard coming out of one elevator and another standard out of another—A. Your 
point is, if they abolish mixing? 

Q. Yes.—A. I think that is perfectly true. Take for instance the Manitoba 
wheat pool obtaining their wheat from Manitoba which has entirely different 
characteristics from that of Saskatchewan. When you put that wheat out from 
the terminal you will have an entirely different wheat from that going out of the 
Saskatchewan terminal. 

Q. You have the same thing from the Pacific coast?—A. No, your quantity 
of Saskatchewan shipments in relation to the whole is so small that you do not 
*have the same thing. 

Q. And you have a different variety of wheat going from the Pacific coast 
than from the Atlantic?—A. That is perfectly true. Of course, that is segre- 
gated in the minds of the buyers. 
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Q. You say that probably the pool farmer would not benefit very much, or 
not as much as the outside farmer, with which I agree, but on the other hand, 
if mixing were done away with do you not think the farmer would get more for 
his wheat in the increase in price of the different grades?—A. Personally, I 
think if mixing were done away with your greatest problem would be the lack 
of uniformity in your shipments. 

Q. I am putting the 75-25 and that will be a standard which will eliminate 
the possibilities of lack of uniformity. You would have it just the same if 
you put a standard of 75-25 as if you do away with mixing and put the 75-25 
as well? It is both. We have before the Committee two suggestions, one of 
the 75-25 and the other doing away with mixing, and having the standard of 
75-25, or a higher standard as well. Those things are combined in doing away 
with the mixing—A. Of course that is a matter for your Committee to decide, 
but as I said before you would have to seriously consider the practicability of 
doing away with mixing and also raising the standard. That is a matter for 
terminal men and inspectors to answer. 

Q. I think we have had evidence to the effect that if the mixing were done 
away with, they could keep up to the 75-25 and there would be no difficulty in 
that respect. Now to refer again to this question: referring to the profits made 
from mixing by the farmer: every year a lot of wheat not handled by the pool 
which is pool wheat is handled by line elevators from which they do not get 
that profit—A. No, the profit naturally accrues to the company handling the 
wheat. 

Q. Yes. Well, there is a lot of profit obtained by the line companies that 
does not go back to the pool farmer. For example, if I take wheat into the 
Alberta Pacific and put it through the Alberta Pacific elevator, they take it 
down and mix it and they get the profit out of the mixing?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. And it does not go back to the farmer?—A. No, it does not. I thought 
I made myself clear on that. 

Q. You do not get all the profit from that pool wheat?—A. Oh, no. 

Q. So that there is a lot of profit to men from the mixing, that the pool 
gets for mixing and goes to the men who ship their wheat through line eleva- 
tors?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And if mixing were done away with, then they would all share in it 
equally in the higher price?—A. Any opinion that I have had expressed to me 
by men that should know, for instance, our terminal men, is if you raise the 
standard to 75-25, there would not be a great deal of mixing. 

Q. I mean to say this, that the increased price would come from a farmer 
and would be reflected back equally to all farmers through the increased price?— 
A. Naturally, yes. 

Q. Which would probably be as great as he would get from mixing to-day, 
or probably more?—A. That is entirely a matter of opinion. You have not 
tried it, and you do not know and you cannot tell until you have tried it. I 
would be of the opinion, as I said before, that the man on the other side 
pays for what he gets. I have that in mind very strongly. 

Q. With regard to the off grades, Mr. McIvor, how much off grade would 
you figure there is of the rejected, that is, leaving out the toughs and damps?— 
A. The percentage is very small. I can give it to you if you want it. 

Q. Yes, we would like to have that—A. Our quantities of rejecteds and 
smutties, after leaving out the toughs and damps were less than a million bushels, 
that is, that we have handled this vear. 

Q. What percentage would that be of the whole?—A. That would be less 
than one per cent. 

Q. The question arises in the minds of the Committee as to whether we 
should condemn all our good wheats for this million bushels or for this one 
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per cent, finding a market for this one per cent of rejecteds, which at the present 
time 1s dribbled into our straight grades?—A. Of course, it might be a very 
serious problem for the man who raised the million bushels. 

Q. Yes, it may be, but do you not think it would have the effect of getting 
them away from raising that kind of stuff?—A. Sometimes he cannot help it. 
I do not think he wants to raise it, but climate conditions, and one thing and 
another have their effect. 

Q. A lot of it is due to carelessness, is it not?—-A. You will have to ask a 
practical farmer that. 

. Smut is due to carelessness, working on rye ground and barley ground 
is due to carelessness, just as much as the other is, and the question before the 
Committee is whether we should condemn the man who is raising the good wheat 
for the sake of the careless farmer?—A. I do not believe you will do it if you 
raise the standard. That is my opinion. As I see it, you can always go all the 
way if you find it practical to do so. If you raise the standard to 75-25 you 
will take a real step. 

Q. In the right direction?—A. In the right direction, yes. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. There is a question that arises out of an answer you gave to Dr. Don- 
nelly, that if 75-25 were the standard it would practically stop mixing. Now, 
it seems to me that that statement is not quite correct, that we are still going to 
get rid of off grades through mixing?—A. You are quite correct in that. I 
meant mixing in a broad way. I did not intend that it would practically elimi- 
nate mixing, because we do know that there would not be some of the off grades 
mixed even if the standard was raised, but naturally there would not be the 
same quantity that there is to-day. 

Q. Well, would not the result be this, that the off grades would possibly be 
mixed in but they would have to go into a lower grade than they are now get- 
ting into?—A. I imagine that the terminal men would be very, very careful 
under that standard. That is a fairly high standard from all that I can find out 
from terminal men. It is a pretty good mark to shoot at. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. Let us come back to the question, Mr. MclIvor, of an outturn standard. 
Let us suppose, for the sake of argument—and I am a Manitoba man—that the 
,Manitoba wheat is not as good as the Saskatchewan. Let us suppose that the 
Manitoba wheat, which is earlier than the Saskatchewan wheat, goes into the 
terminal elevators, and that it does not come up to whatever outturn standard 
is set. Could the Government refuse to give a certificate for that wheat that 
had gone into that elevator absolutely unmixed?—-A. You will have to ask the 
Chief Inspector that. 

(). 1 just asked that question because 1 want to show you what seems to 
me to be an absolutely absurd proposition to talk about unmixed grain and an 
outturn standard, because if you put the grain in unmixed you have got to ship 
it out as it is. It seems to me that that is not a matter of opinion; it is the 
soundest kind of logic—A. I think you are quite correct in that. 

Q. Well, if that is correct, if we are clear on that point, then let us 
cease to talk about the importance of having unmixed grain and an outturn 
standard at one and the same time. Then, it all comes down to the question of 
the outturn standard, shall that be high or low? Now, in the judgment of the 
pools, they think that that 75-25 standard would be a standard that we could 
attain; would you say that that was higher than the present standard going 
OU? = AL BYESiisIn 
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Q. We have to consider it then from the other angle. The producer will 
find it just that much higher to come up to that standard, will he not?—A. Well, 
no, I would not think that that should enter into it. 


Q. Well, is it not reasonable to suppose that the higher we set the outturn 
standard, or the higher we set any standard—either incoming or outgoing—the 
more difficult it will be for the producer to come up to that standard?—A. Well, 
I do not think you should consider that. I think what you have got to consider 
is, What standard you can come up to under present conditions. 


Q. I am quite satisfied that the higher we raise the standard the more diffi- 
cult it will be to come up to it for the outgoing or the inward inspection. My 
own personal view would be that the standard is not a matter of so much import- 
ance so much as making sure that we always kept to it. In your opinion, the 
desirable thing on the British market is that we should maintain our reputation 
for honest dealing?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. The question of standard is not so important as seeing that we always 
give them what our standard is?—A. Well, as I see the situation—I am speak- 
ing entirely from a salesman’s standpoint—we should give them the best we can. 

Q. We should give them the best we can, so that they will be assured of 
getting what we promise. 

Hon. Mr. Matcorm: Maintain uniformity. 

Witness: Uniformity is the strongest thing, as I see it. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. You have pictured the evil effects, and your conclusion seems to be 
based on the opinion that the outgoing cargoes, if mixing were stopped from the 
public elevators—I will say public elevators now—would not be as uniform as 
the private elevators. We have had some evidence, not only this year, but in 
other years, from the Chief Inspector that would rather give a different impres- 
sion, that they are quite uniform. We have had one good practical demonstra- 
tion, I think. At the time Vancouver started to handle a considerable quantity 
of grain there were no mixing elevators there, and cargoes from Vancouver 
commanded a premium over eastern shipments for a considerable time of five 
cents a bushel?—-A. Mr. Millar, there has been a great deal of talk about the 
premiums that were received for higher quality wheat. I presume you refer 
to the year 1923? 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, I was with the firm of Richardson that year, and we 
handled some twenty million bushels of wheat out of Vancouver. It is true that 
the wheat, in so far as the producer is concerned, did command a premium in 
many instances of as high as five cents, but actually, from our observation, the 
wheat sold on the world’s market at a price very comparable to that of the 
Atlantic’s, probably a slight fraction over. The premium was made up in the 
differences saved in the cost of shipping, and the very excellent demand that 
you had from the Orient, who were prepared to pay a premium over Fort Wil- 
liam to get wheat out of Vancouver. 

Q. Well, Mr. MclIvor, just at that time I sat in at a meeting of the Board of 
Grain Commissioners in Vancouver, and the Hon. Mr. Stevens and several 
shippers stated positively there, that the grain not only brought more to the 
producer but the buyers paid that premium?—A. They paid a premium over the 
Atlantic, but just a fraction. 

Q. They put it at five cents?—A. That is not correct, Mr. Millar. 


Q. That is from positive statements before the Commission.—A. I cannot 
help that. 
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By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. Mr. MclIvor, you have had a good deal of experience in Western Canada. 
Have you noticed that the earlier shipments, taking a single grade, No. 3 
Northern, for instance, were of a higher quality than the later shipments?— 
A. Do you mean the earlier years, Mr. Garland? 

Q. In any single given year, have you noticed that the first shipments that 
went forward of that year’s crop were of higher quality of the grade than sub- 
sequently ?—-A. I did not observe that, Mr. Garland. It may be a fact. 

Q. I ask you the question, because the point has been raised on innumer- 
able occasions, that even with the 75-25 outturn standard we would still have 
difficulty in maintaining uniformity, because the earlier part of the crop usually 
is higher in quality, within each grade, than the later deliveries, and so any 
man taking into an elevator in the early part of the season, the general run of 
the crop would maintain the 75-25 outgo, not only that, but would probably 
run 85 and perhaps 90 percent of the average passing Winnipeg, but that later 
on in the season, owing to the lower qualities coming forward, the later threshed 
wheat would be unable to make that standard?—A. I think you have had evi- 
dence from Mr. Bennett on that. He has been responsible for the pool terminals 
on the coast. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. You would hardly conclude, Mr. Melvor, after listening to Mr. Brown’s 
hypothetical case, and admitting for argument’s sake that Manitoba was lower, 
and that it comes in first, and then hearing Mr. Garland say that the earlier 
wheat coming in 


Mr. Garuanp: No, he did not say that. 


Mr. Vauttance: You were supposing that, that we could not arrive at any 
conclusion from the evidence given, and as for Mr. Brown’s hypothetical case, 
admitting that Manitoba is lower, and considering that Manitoba comes in 
earlier, and considering that Manitoba perhaps was less than 20 percent of the 
total crop, why should the 80 percent in other portions of the wheat growing 
country be submitted to Manitoba’s situation? 


Mr. Brown: That again is simply an unfair misuse of my argument. 


Hon. Mr. Forke: In speaking about the wheat that is marketed early, in 
my experience in marketing my own wheat I have often thought that the wheat 
that was marketed in the end of September would grade much better than the 
same wheat marketed in the beginning of November. I think I am quite sure 
of that, because I have threshed the wheat by the carload, and threshed the 
same wheat into the granary, and then when it was taken out of the granary 
and shipped, it went a grade lower than that which was graded earlier in the 
season. I do not know whether that is correct or not, but I have always felt that 
that was the case. 

Witness: I see Mr. Fraser is here. I could not attempt to answer that 
question. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. In speaking of your experience with Vancouver shipments, is there a 
difference in your cost on a shipment from Vancouver in storage? What I 
mean by that is, you have a longer haul. Do you get an advantage on storage 
while on the Pacific ocean over Atlantic shipments; it does not cost you any- 
thing to store when it is in the ship. What does that amount to?—A. We do 
not usually consider that, Mr. Ross, because it is offset by the interest. I think 
the one offsets the other. 
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By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. I would like to ask one question; in your opinion, would the continua- 
tion of partial mixing with the 75-25 standard bring more to the producer than 
you could get by the elimination of mixing?—-A. That is a very difficult question 
to answer. 

Q. Well, perhaps I had better preface that, Mr. Chairman, in fairness to 
the witness. The witness started off to-day by stating the question himself. 
In considering the problem of mixing, you have to ask yourself the question, 
can you get more money for the farmer by mixing than by not mixing, so I 
am putting it up to you?—A. I would say, as an opinion entirely, that if your 
ee was raised and maintained and the crop kept on a uniform basis, he 
would. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. You mean by that I presume that you would get more money for the 
total crop?—A. That is just an opinion, Mr. Coote. It has never been demon- 
strated, and it puts me in a difficult position to answer your question. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. That is, as between the pool farmer and the non-pool farmer, the non- 
pool farmer would benefit more, would he not, than the pool farmer?—A. In 
what way? 

Q. The non-pool farmer gets nothing from mixing?—A. No. 

Q. If the price were raised, he would get more benefit than the pool farmer? 
—A. Comparatively he would. 


Hon. Mr. MorHrrweiu: Mr. Chairman, the question of uniformity is very 
important, provided of course that it is not uniformly low. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Do you think there is much better uniformity secured under mixing, 
as we have it now, than under a similar standard for the terminals, as the far- 
mers have to comply with on passing the initial inspection point? For instance, 
one standard for the terminals and the same standard for the farmer; would 
not that get just as much uniformity as in mixing?—A. Well, I do not believe 
so, Mr. Motherwell. I think that it is perhaps just as easy to mix up as it is 
to mix down. 

Q. Provided you can do it?—A. Yes. 

Q. Provided it is done?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think then we are getting more uniformity now than before 
mixing started?—A. Well, Mr. Motherwell, conditions are entirely different 
to-day. To-day you have a great big country producing all kinds and varieties 
of wheat. 

Q. Have you had any complaints from buyers regarding the lack of uni- 
formity?—-A. No general complaints. We do get an odd complaint from a 
buyer who says that he gets one shipment which is not as good as another, and 
that sort of thing, but in a general way we have not, Mr. Motherwell. 

Q. Are you mixing the new wheat with the old wheat, the 1927 with the 
1928 crop?-~A. We took the position last fall; we had a small quantity of old 
wheat on hand, largely at the seaboard. Some shippers were prepared to guar- 
antee the new wheat. We took the position entirely that we would sell a grade. 
In a very small number of cases they did get old wheat, naturally, because the 
old wheat was there, but we made our position very clear before effecting a sale; 
in other words, we gave no guarantee of the new wheat going out. We sold 
on certificate. 

Q. No guarantee?—A. No. 
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Q. They got such a sickener on the 1927 crop that they are a little hard on 
the 1928 crop, which is so very much better?—A. Unquestionably that is the 
case, Mr. Motherwell. 

Q. Do you think it is advisable to spoil two crops by mixing the carry- 
over? Do you not think it would be better to give a guarantee certificate that 
one is the new crop and the other is the old crop?—A. I would say it is a matter 
of business expediency. We as an organization made our position very clear to 
anyone who was buying our wheat. 

Q. That is all right, but there are a lot of people who have had dealings 
with the wheat pool and are anxious to get new wheat, and who want a certificate 
guaranteeing that the wheat is new wheat?—A. I will answer that question this 
way, that I think our customers are satisfied with us. 

Q. I have a few complaints, not many, that they would like to get a guar- 
antee from you that it was new wheat?—A. We cannot guarantee it. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Perhaps I can clear it up. The complaints you received from buyers 
were not from buyers of pool wheat only, but general complaints? 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwett: No. I have one this week expressing general 
satisfaction with this year’s crop. 


Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): You were not referring to pool wheat. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: His only difficulty with the crop was that they 
were not able to get a guarantee of the new wheat. I will show my friend, if he 
wants to see it, the correspondence. 


The Witness: I think I can tell you right now where the complaint is from. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. It was not an important complaint. The letter as a whole was com- 
plimentary. There was a good deal of complaint when the crop of 1928 was 
coming in, and everybody was trying to forget 1927, and looking forward to 
1928; and there was disappointment with the carry-over—A. I wonder if they 
will have complaints this year, if we sell this year’s crop with the other one. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. I would like to clear this point up; when the Pool sold wheat, I under- 
stood you to say that they sold on certificates final?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. So that if there is a complaint because of the wheat which is not pool 
wheat, I would like to know whether the pool is pretending to preserve the 
identity of that wheat they are handling, or whether they sell him a certificate 
covering so many bushels of No. 4 wheat. The pool is not attempting to give 
that buyer their own particular wheat; they are only giving wheat on the Cana- 
dian certificate —A. I thought I made myself clear on that. 


Hon. Mr. MorHerwei: The best way is to bring the letter this afternoon. — 


Witness: It may not have been our wheat. As a matter of fact I have an 
idea it was not. Our position is this; we have a certificate, we sell that certifi- 
cate, and it is final. If anything happens of a nature over which we have no 
control, if the wheat suffered from being in too close proximity to the engines 
of the vessel, or something of that kind, we would undertake to satisfy the buyer 
in that regard, and probably make a claim against the ship. We do not abso- 
lutely say that that certificate is final in a case of that kind. We take the posi- 
tion—our buyer knows the position we take—“ Here is the certificate, and here 
is the shipment, that is what we sold.” 
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By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Would you deem it good policy, in case this year’s crop is better than 
last year’s crop, to sell this year’s crop and hold the other on your hands?—A. 
We do not think it good policy. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. I only gave this particular shipment, this particular complaint as an illus- 
tration. Is it practicable to have on certificate one crop year and the begin- 
ning of another until the carry-over is exhausted? Should it not indicate that 
it is new wheat?—A. You are opening up a very difficult problem. You have 
a wheat at the seaboard which has been bought as No. 3 Northern, or whatever 
it happens to be; the point I am making is that one year with another the buyer 
in some cases would get an advantage. 

Q. It would about even up, it would about balance one year with another? 
—A. It would balance. I think I know the complaint you have. I think I 
can give the name of the steamer. 

Q. It is an illustration of the practice. I was wondering if it could be 
corrected. You spoke of the percentage of off-grades being less than one per cent 
of the total handled by your company this year; was much of that sent out on 
sample?—A. I was speaking entirely of the rejected and smutties. We 
did make several sample shipments this year, but as a general thing we do not. 

Q. I notice you try to avoid it?—A. Yes. 

Q. The assumption is that most of it will go out not on sample?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not like to consign it, not on sample; most of it will go out not 
on sample?—A. Yes. 

Q. The off-grades in a year like the year previous would be very much 
larger than in 1928.—A. Yes. The question I was asked, Mr. Motherwell, had 
particular reference to the rejecteds and smutties. Of course we consign tough 
wheat and damp wheat as being off-grade. 

Q. The off-grades outside of damps and toughs, would sometimes assume a 
tremendous volume?—A. They do. 

Q. Up to one-half of the crop?—A. Yes. 

Q. In figuring it out, we have the official off-grades got out by the statis- 
tician of the Board of Grain Commissioners, and as near as I can figure it out 
it is about six per cent, outside of damp and tough, for the year 1926. This 
year, I presume, your experience would be that it was less than one per cent?— 
A. One point I would like to make clear is that in many instances the off-grades 
are held back in the country and come on later. 

Q. Possibly that might make it a little higher?—-A. Yes. 

Q. We have been told at various times the approximate number of grades; 
we have some who tell us 100, some 500, and some 1,700. I do not think any 
estimate has been made higher than 1,700, but in this official document, got out 
bv the statistician of the Board of Grain Commissioners it runs up to about 
500 or 550?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, over 400 of those disappear?—A. Yes. 

Q. I suppose those that disappear are presumably in the large majority of 
cases worked into the straight grades on the belt?—A. Yes. 

Q. Here is a list of some of them, and there are forty-seven of this kind 
of heated grades. I understand that the heated does not mean as bad as con- 
demned but just started heating. It is not as bad as condemned or fire-burned, 
it has not got to the stage of fire-burned.—A. Yes. 
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Q. It is capable of being worked off in the straight grades without too much 
harm, and possibly with some conditioning in the way of washing. Now here 
are some of them:— 


No grade tough No. 2 Northern; 
No grade tough No. 2 Northern heated. 


I will leave out the No grades. 


Tough No. 4 heated; 
Tough No. 5 heated. 


and then it goes on on the next page: 


No. grade damp rejected (rejected 3 Northern sprouted mixed and heated. 
That has also disappeared. Then: 


No grade tough rejected 3 Northern sprouted rejected mix heated. 
Tough smutty rejected 3 Northern sprouted and heating. 


There is a difference between heated and heating. You find this on page 56, 
near the top, if you are following it: 


Tough Smutty Rejected No. 5 Sprouted. There are whole pages here of 
that nature, but I will not trouble you with them. They run over pages, and 
add up to over 415, but call them 400 for even numbers; and there are enough 
grades remaining to ship out as such. I was wondering about this. I may 
assume that most of those four hundred grades which disappear go back into 
straight grades. Why do not they put them all in? Is that because what they 
do put in is as much as the grades will stand? There are one hundred and thirty- 
two grades represented here as going out as such. For instance, Tough Smutty 
Rejected Sprouted, if only a small quantity of that goes out, that goes out as 
samples usually, does it not?—A. Yes. 

Q. Evidently there is a market for it?—A. Oh, yes, there is a market for it. 

Q. But the great body of that million bushels that you spoke of which you 
handle goes back into the straight grades. Now, assuming it will not be as bad 
as that this year, because you will not have sc much heated nor so much 
sprouted, but the smutty and other occasions for rejects will be there. How 
can you work that back without to some extent reducing the quality of it?—A. 
That million bushels which I have referred to is grain that has been delivered 
to the Central Selling Agency. 

Q. How much would the total be?—A. And to the terminals, and naturally 
will not go back through the mixing process. That million bushels has been 
delivered to us for sale as the grade. I want to make it clear, in reply to the 
question I was asked. 

Q. Let me ask you this, what was the approximate total, of which there 
was a million bushels of off-grades?—A. I have not the figures here. The total 
of which that million bushels was a part was in the neighbourhood of two hun- 
dred millions. That is grain that has been delivered to the Central Selling 
Agency in the form cf a warehouse receipt, and will be loaded out and shipped 
as such. There may be considerable off-grade wheat which we have not 
received, which will probably come out in the straight grades. 

Q. Then we are to understand that you are not using any of this million 
bushels of off-grades to work into the straight grades this year?—A. No. 

Q. Were they last year? You see there are four hundred grades which 
disappear, and they apply to all the dealers, I do not know whom.—A. Of course 
those figures which you are reading are the receipts at Fort William. The 
figures which I am giving you are the shipments out of Fort William or which 
will go out of Fort William. 
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By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. We have the wrong man to answer the Minister’s question—A. Yes. 
The terminal man should answer that. 


By Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. These off-grades are good enough, in good enough shape, to have a 
market for themselves?—A. They are not easy to sell, Mr. Motherwell,—lI 
want to make that clear,—but they can be sold. 

Q. At a price?—A. At a price. 

Q. When they get to know them, I presume they will get fairly well up to 
their value?—A. Well, it is like a leap in the dark for the buyer to buy that, 
because he may not be certain as to what he is going to get. 

Q. We had some witnesses testify one way, and some the other way, that 
smutty grain was put into straight grade without washing or brushing or scour- 
ing in any way. That is a very undesirable practice if you are to maintain 
your quality, do you not think?—A. Well, I cannot understand how it could be 
done, particularly if the grain is very badly smutty. But I do not know, Mr. 
Motherwell; the terminal man is the man who does the mixing, and he can talk 
about what he puts in there. 

Q. We recognize that there are arguments for mixing as well as against 
mixing, but what we are trying to get at is how to balance them up. As Dr. 
Donnelly has pointed out, this year we can quite understand that the off-grades 
might very well sell on their own merits, or demerits, as the case may be, and 
not be mixed in; but in a year like two or three previous years, where there 
would be a larger number of them and more objectionable defects in the wheat, 
they would prejudicially affect the straight grades more, and the less saleable 
on their own merits, if sold alone. Would not that be the case?—A. Of course 
I am of the opinion that you might have a great deal of difficulty in marketing 
not this present crop but the previous crop, without mixing. 

Q. Do you think you can keep up the straight grades by working these 
four hundred grades of all descriptions given here, into them,—do you think 
you can work those in?—A. I believe if vou raise the standard, Mr. Motherwell, 
a lot of that stuff will be kept out. 

Q. As such?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could you detect the mixing of white spring wheat with amber durum, 
if you did that?—-A. I believe I could, and I am certain that Mr. Fraser could. 

Q. There is a good deal of mixing which you cannot detect with the eye? 
—A. I think if you put White Springs in with Amber Durums it would be a 
simple thing to detect it. 

Q. Anykay, these four hundred grades disappear, and there are millions 
of bushels of straight grades which are raised from one grade into another, as 
shown by these statistics; and the problem which is bothering some of us, 
including myself, is how you can put these bodies of wheat into the high 
quality without reducing the high quality. It surely raises the low, but how 
can it raise the low without pulling down the high, is my dilemma.—A. As far 
as we are concerned, as a sales agency, naturally we are interested in selling 
the very best quality of grain we can obtain. At the same time, in giving evi- 
dence here, we feel that we should state our opinion as it is; and I think I can 
see some serious difficulties on the side of eliminating mixing. 

Q. Did you sell the most of the off-grades of the 1927 crop by themselves? 
—A. We sold considerable by themselves, Mr. Motherwell. Now the big 
problem in 1927, of course, was your Tough wheat. 

Q. I was not referring to the Tough, but just to the other?—A. We find 
in the Canadian mills a very ready market for the Tough wheat. But I will 
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say this, that we have never had any really serious difficulty in selling wheat 
which we have had to sell; but the off-grades are more difficult to sell than the 
other, because the buyer does not understand how they are made up. 

Q. I presume that over-dried stuff in 1926-27, was your real difficulty ?— 
A. Well, we did not care for that, I can tell you. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Mr. MclIvor, when Mr. Motherwell started his questioning, he brought 
out the point that there was some difference between the 1927 and the 1928 
crops. If the buyers of wheat on the other side were somewhat perturbed about 
which crop they would get, there must have been considerable difference between 
the grades of wheat in 1927 and in 1928. What was your experience in that 
regard, in your selling?—A. You mean between the qualities? 

Q. Yes, the quality of the grades——A. Our experience was that the man 
was more ready to buy the 1928-1929 crop than he was to buy the 1927-1928 
crop. 

Q. How much more ready? 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. You can put it in this way: if you offered a buyer a sample of the 
1927-28 No. 4, and a sample of the 1928-29 No. 4, how much more readily would 
he buy the 1928-29?—A. You want the difference in money? 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Yes, that is what I want?—A. Well, that is a pretty hard question to 
answer, because we did not have a great deal of the previous crop to sell at the 
time the new crop was marketed. But actually I think the value of the crop 
was reflected in the spread between July and October wheat. 

Q. You consider then that there was a considerable difference?—-A. About 
three cents. 

Q. There was a considerable difference between the quality of the 1927-28 
grades No. 1, 2, 3, Northern, and the 1928-29 grades No. 1, 2, 3, Northern?—A. 
That was our observation, yes. 

Q. Do you not think that is hable to give our wheat more or less of a black 
eye on the European market, to give the standard of one year less than the 
standard of any other year? 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. It is not the difference in the standards; it is the quality of the grain?— 
A. It is the quality of the grain one year and another. But how are you going 
to avoid that? In most instances this wheat had left Fort William and Port 
Arthur and was at the seaboard. In so far as the producer was concerned, he was 
finished with it,—as far as the non-Pool producer was concerned, in any event, 
and I believe as far as the Pool producer was concerned our final payment had 
gonc out before some of this wheat was sold. We only had a remnant left; 
and when it came to the end of the crop year we did not have a very big pro- 
portion on hand, as compared to that sold. : 

Some jobbers sold new crop wheat and, I think, obtained a premium on new 
crop wheat. We sold the wheat on the Certificate, as we have always done and 
always will do. 

If such a thing should happen this year, that the next year’s crop is of a 
lower quality, which might be, possibly due to climatic conditions, and so on, we 
would adopt the same attitude that we have adopted today. That is, we would 
sell it as wheat, as in the Certificate. 
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By Mr. Ross: 


Q. But you would admit that the European buyer was willing to pay about | 
three cents more for 1928 than he was for the 1927 crop. Now bearing in mind 
that both of these wheats are very close to the standard of the grade, that is the 
minimum of the grade, then with a difference, as a general rule, of only three 
cents per bushel between No. 1 and No. 2 Northern, it would almost look as if 
the 1927 No. 1 Northern would not make the grade of No. 1 Northern in 1928, 
but of No. 2 Northern. Therefore there is practically the difference there of a 
grade between the value of the wheat, in the 1927 No. 1, and the value of the 
wheat in the 1928 No. 1. Surely, when setting our standard our Inspection Depart- 
ment must take into consideration the value of that grade?—-A. There is one point 
I wanted to make clear, before we go on. Mr. Malcolm asks me as to what the 
difference was between the July and October, and I answered approximately three 
cents. But perhaps I did not make my answer as full as I should. I believe part of 
it was perhaps evidenced in the quality of the wheat. But also there would be a 
carrying charge between the July and the October. Now I doubt very much 
as to whether three cents is the correct answer; I do not think it is; but I will 
put it in this way, and I would not like to say any more on that, because it is 
hard to prove these things. I think the buyer in October, preferred to get the new 
crop wheat rather than the old crop wheat. In fact, I know he did, and in some 
instances he would be willing to pay a slight premium for the new crop wheat. 
Now, in so far as our organization is concerned, I want to make this clear, that 
we did not sell either new or old crop wheat. We sold the Certificate. Our 
wheat was mostly cleaned up, so that the amount of old crop wheat that we 
delivered on our sales, was very, very small. We did have, I think, one question 
from a buyer, which Mr. Motherwell spoke of, in which he received old crop wheat 
instead of new crop wheat. We did not sell new crop wheat, we sold him wheat. 
We sold him the grade of the wheat. I want to make clear that we did not put 
anything over on the buyer in regard to the sale of that wheat. I want to make 
that very clear. 

Q. Suppose you had a considerable amount of 1927 wheat left in store in 
this country more than what had gone forward to the buyers in the Old 
-Country on our certificate, it would have held down the price of wheat until 
such time as that disappeared from the markets?—A. I made it clear that there 
may have been some shippers who sold new crop wheat, but the reason we did not 
say that was because we were not sure that we could guarantee new crop 
wheat, and we were not going to sell something we could not deliver. Your point 
might be well taken there, but as I said before over a period of years the thing 
should work either way. Jf it works one way one year it will work the other. 
way the next year, and that is something you cannot avoid. There is no way of 
getting around a problem of that kind. 

Q. You could hold your standards closer?—A. That does not affect it; it is 
the value and the characteristics of the wheat from one year to another. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. So long as the wheat is graded on appearance, would not it follow from 
year to year?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. In regard to the price of off-grade wheat?—A. It has been assumed that 
off-grade wheat brings an enhanced price because of the mixing. Is there any 
way of demonstrating that to get beyond speculation, considering the miserably 
low price the farmer is getting for his off grades?—-A. Of course the question 
of selling Five or Six and Feed wheat is entirely a question of demand for these 
particular grades. Perhaps in your section of the country bran sold for more 
than feed wheat, but we raised a lot of feed wheat and our markets for that grade 
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were limited. We had a very good market in Japan, and a very good market in 
Denmark. Now, if you had a year in which you had a limited quantity of Five 
and Six and Feed wheat, you would probably find a good market for those 
grades, because these millers would be willing to buy them, particularly the 
Five and Six for their Oriental run. But when, like last year, such a big 
percentage of your crop is Five and Six and Feed wheat, and your market is 
limited, the question of values is pretty difficult to establish. It is entirely a 
question of demand for those grades. 

Q. Do you feel sure that the mixers divide the profits with the producers?— 
A. It depends on who the mixers are. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


af uy You said that this year you had about a million bushels of off grades?— 
Ns 

Q. Where did you dispose of them?—A. Unfortunately some of them are 
not disposed of yet, but we find a market sometimes in Ontario. We get a man 
who wants special grades of wheat. Sometimes we find a market locally in 
Winnipeg—throughout Canada, in most cases. 

Q. You say that if we set up a standard of 75-25, not much of those off- 
grades will then be mixed into it? It would not be allowed? There would not 
be much mixing?—A. I do not think so, as an opinion, but a terminal man is 
the one to answer that question. 

Q. Your opinion is that there would not be nearly as much mixing?—A. Not 
of those grades, no. 

Q. The result would be that you would have a lot of those off-grades to 
dispose of—more than you have at the present time?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you would probably have the same difficulty on your hands if you 
stopped mixing?—A. To a certain extent. 

Q. But perhaps it would not be quite as much as it would, but the same 
difficulty would exist as exists now?—A. That is a thing you can establish only 
by trying. 

Q. With the 75-25 you would have to dispose of the off-grades almost as 
much as if you stopped mixing? You would have to dispose of those in the 
same way?—A. I do not know that I should try to answer that question. I do 
not know how much of the grain you would have. It is entirely a question of 
the man doing the mixing. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. In the early part of your evidence you referred to the difficulty if we 
abolished mixing. Speaking of the European markets you said that all of the 
wheat which is sold is not sold direct to the millers, but is sold in many cases 
to the importers who themselves may blend, and possibly would blend if mixing 
were abolished?—A. No. 

Q. Just what did you say then?—A. I said that in many instances you might 
sell a cargo or parcel of wheat to a dealer who would probably be a bull on the 
market and want to go long on wheat. We like to do as much business as we 
can directly with the millers, but our chief interest is in the price. If that 
dealer wants to pay for the cargo and the market advances so he would have a 
profit on his deal, he might sell that car to another dealer; he would sell that 
certificate and that dealer in turn would sell it to another dealer, and the 
process would go on— 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. We have been told that if we do away with mixing they would go 
either to the United States or be mixed in the Old Country, and the profit for 
the mixing instead of being held in Canada, would be held in the United Kingdom 
or the country of importation —A. It is done anyhow. 
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_Q. Do you think the same kind of mixing would be done in the Old Country 
as is done in Canada?—A. It would be mixing by the millers, : 
Q. Yes.—A. He would not permit it. 
@. Do you think that there is anything in the contention that mixing 
would be done in the Old Country rather than here, and profits taken there 
rather than in Canada?—A. Except what is done by the millers, no. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


as Q. You have had a long and practical experience in handling wheat?—A. 
es. 

Q. And you are pretty thoroughly conversant with the general world 
conditions regarding the trade. Now, as a result of your experience in this 
business, I am asking your advice. This Committee is anxious to do what is 
best for everybody concerned, for the producers, for the maintaining of our 
European standards, and so on. Keeping all these things in view, would you 
recommend the abolition of mixing?—A, At the present time, no. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Mr. MclIvor, I want to ask just a few questions on a different subject. 
What percentage of your wheat do you sell in Canada?—A. Of last year’s crop 
we sold to the eastern mills 13,284,000 bushels; to the western mills, 26,502,000 
bushels. That is out of a total handle of 214,000,000 bushels. 
bs Q. So approximately 20 per cent of your sales were to Canadian mills?—A. 

es. 

Q. Now, will you tell us whether the Canadian mills purchased mostly the 
higher grades or the lower grades?—A. They purchased—it depended entirely 
on the trade. 

Q. Would the percentage of high-grade purchases by the Canadian mills 
equal the percentage of high-grade purchases by the foreign mills?—A. I would 
say about the same. 

Q. There would not be any difference?—-A. Not any radical difference. 

Q. Can you tell the Committee what percentage of your sales was made 
direct to the millers and what percentage was made to the trade?—A. In our 
export business? 

Q. Yes——-A. About 50 per cent made direct to the millers, and the balance 
to the trade. 

Q. So only one-half of your grain could in any instance be mixed with grain 
from any other country for profit by an intermediary?—A. I would not consider 
that at all; I do not think that is done or will be done, because I do not believe 
the millers would buy it. 

Q. Then about 20 per cent of your sales are in Canada, and about 80 per 
cent in the foreign markets? We had a great deal of discussion, with which you 
are possibly familiar, as to the lowering of the general out-turn by processes of 
skimming and selecting cars. To what extent did you find in past years that 
this affected the out-turn standard? Did you find it was serious?—-A. No, 
although we do not permit the mills to select their grain. 

Q. You never found that it was a serious factor in the lowering of the stand- 
ard?—A. The percentage, I do not think, would be large enough to be a serious 
factor, but at the same time, in order to safeguard our own interests, we, as an 
organization, do not permit the mills to seleet our wheat. We sell the wheat to 
them as a man orders it. He might buy a certain line, and if we considered it 
advisable to do so we might have our man order grain from off that particular 
line, but as to the millers going into the cars and taking out samples and select- 
ing it on those samples, we do not permit it because we do not think it is good 
practice. 
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Q. Do you think the advantage gained to the Canadian miller in producing 
a higher quality flour is of as much advantage to you, as the higher return on 80 
per cent sold to the foreign markets? The only excuse for permitting the Can- 
adian miller to select would be on the ground that if the Canadian mills could 
produce from selected wheat a higher grade flour then they would command more 
of the world’s markets and would be better direct customers for you.—A. I think 
if you asked the Canadian mills they would tell you that a great deal of their 
trade is carried on with the pool. They seem to be pretty well satisfied. 

Q. Not as a question, but as a statement, I was informed recently by a 
miller in Ontario that he never bothered selecting; he bought entirely from 
the pool and the average of the grades which he got from you was sufficiently 
good not to make it worth the bother of selecting his cars, and as far as he was 
concerned there was No justification for his firm skimming at all. 

Q. Just one other point. although I think it has been made reasonably clear. 
You do not imagine that there was a very great deal of difference, if any, in 
the standards set by the various grades between this year and last year?—A. 
I said that our wheat is better this year. 

Q. I was speaking of the standard this year. It is based on appearance?— 
A. I have not compared the standard; I do not know. 

Q. But you have no reason to believe that the standard of any one grade 
compared in 1927 as against 1928, because you gave the Committee evidence 
that you sold the 1927 crop in 1928, and felt that you were quite justified in 
doing that on certificate final?—A. Well, I would not want my evidence mis- 
understood with regard to that. The evidence I gave was that we as an organi- 
zation did not feel that we could guarantee that the buyer on the other side 
would receive 1928 wheat. 

Q. Quite so, but the reason you said that—A. May I enlarge on my point 
there? In buying that the buyer must know the circumstances and know that 
he might receive old crop wheat, and as far as we are concerned he may have 
considered that in making his purchase. 

Q. While the difference between July and October options was practically 
3 cents, you explained that it was not all a question of the quality of the grade, 
that there were other factors entering into it?—A. The carrying charges. 

Q. In your opinion, outside the carrying charges, the difference between 
July and October options existed, because the quality of the grade in 1928 was 
better than the quality of the grade in 1927?—-A. The man that bought July 
options in 1928 concluded that he was getting delivery of No. 3 Northern Wheat; 
that was the available grade. I would say unquestionably that the No. 3 Nor- 
thern this year is superior to that of last year. 

Q. Quite so, but there is not necessarily any difference in the appearance 
of the grade?—A. I could not answer that. I have made comparisons but I 
cannot recollect just at the moment the actual appearance. I know this, that 
as far as the grinding qualities of the wheat were concerned, the last crop was 
much better than the previous crop. 

Q. So that the complaints of the 1927 crop and the great satisfaction with 
the 1928 crop would indicate an improved quality this year over last?—A. Yes. 

Q. To come back to the question Mr. Ross has raised in regard to the selling 
of wheat of one year in the succeeding year, that could never be solved unless 
by the suggestion of Mr. Miller, that wheat should be sold on its baking and 
milling values, not on its appearance?—A. Do you mean the carry-over from 
one year to another? 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): That opens up another question. 
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By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. I realize that I am opening up another question, but the fact remains 
that so long as wheat is graded on the appearance and weight, and the other 
factors described in the Grain Act, you could not possibly have anything else 
but a varying condition in the value of two crops, for milling purposes, and if 
you wanted to correct that you would have to use some other basis of inspecting 
wheat?—A. You would be bound to, on anything less than a miracle, with the 
varied characteristics in one crop of wheat as compared with another. 

Q. As a man who has had a good deal of experience of selling wheat direct 
to millers, do you think it would be practicable to market our wheat on a protein 
- standard?—A. No. 

Q. You do not think it would be practicable to market our wheat on a 
protein standard?—A. No. 


The CuairMaNn: Gentlemen, it is past one o’clock. Does the Committee 
wish to take Mr. McIvor again this afternoon; are there many questions to ask? 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): I have one, following what the Hon. Mr. Malcolm 
has said, that I would like to ask. This is an important witness, Mr. Chairman. 


The CHarrman: What is the wish of the Committee? 
Some Hon. Mrempers: We had better meet at 4 o’clock. 


The CHartrMAN: Before you go, I have a telegram here which I would like 
to read. At our last meeting we decided to ask the Grain Trade to appear. Mr. 
Fraser wired the Secretary of the Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association, and has 
received the following reply :— 


A. A. FRASER, 
Clerk of Agriculture Committee, Ottawa, Ont. 


Message received thanks for invitation but operations of Northwest Grain 
Dealers Association confined within narrow limits and so far as appears 
from newspaper reports not affected by any proposals made before your 
Committee stop Association itself has no concrete recommendations to 
make stop Ross of Richardsons not member of association and not quali-: 
fied to speak for its members stop Have spoken to a number of our mem- 
bers who as individuals naturally are interested in changes that may be 
made in the Grain Act they are and always have been willing to supply 
vour Committee with all relevant facts within their knowledge bearing 
on grain handling questions they are at this stage reluctant to tender 
advice or express opinions without mature deliberation on new proposals 
bearing in mind that the handling of the prairie grain is a complex busi- 
ness which has been given more constant and vigilant governmental super- 
vision than any other of like kind in the world stop The Grain Act itself 
has been built up on the findings of some nineteen parliamentary and 
judicial investigating bodies during the past twenty years stop They do 
not suggest that this Act is not susceptible of improvement but say that 
experience has shown that amendments made without adequate considera- 
tion have frequently in the past and may very well in the future have 
consequences far different from those contemplated by their authors stop 
Evidence of alleged evils give rise to the suggestion of many divergent 
remedies stop In their opinion the surest way to procure lasting and 
adequate remedies will be found through the mature wisdom of a 
strengthened board with if necessary enlarged powers. 


J. G. ERASER, 
Secretary, Northwest Grain Dealers Assn. 
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Does the Committee wish that telegram to be placed on the record? 
Mr. GLEN: Yes. 


The Cuatrman: Mr. Fraser, as I say, wired to the Northwest Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association. Does the Committee wish the Winnipeg Grain Exchange to 
be invited to send a representative, or is this sufficient? 

Hon. Mr. Morurrweiu: It would be very interesting, but when are we 
going to get our report ready? 

Mr. Rows: I wanted to ask, Mr. Chairman, uae the Committee consider 
sitting through the recess? 


Mr. GiEN: How many more witnesses have we, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHatrmMan: We have Mr. Steele on Monday, and then the Grain 
Board. 


Hon. Mr. MorHErRweELL: That will take all next week. They will be here 
next week. 


Mr. Garuanp: And that will be all. 
The CHAIRMAN: We will meet at four o’clock then. 


The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until four p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The Committee resumed at 4 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Kay, presiding. 
G. H. Mclvor, recalled. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. In your reply to Hen. Mr. Malcolm this morning you said that the 
central selling agency did-not permit the selection of cars. You cannot stop 
the selection of cars, can you?—A. Well, Mr. Ross, we cannot in this way; if a 
miller purchases wheat from us for shipment off a certain line that is his prop- 
erty. If he gets some of that wheat which would be undesirable he could 
make whatever use he wanted to of the wheat. My answer had particular 
reference to a miller breaking the seal on our cars and selecting them according 
to sample. That is the thing we prohibit with the mills. Our own man there 
orders a car to the mill or we may ship from certain lines in the country to that 
particular mill. I think, if I see your point correctly, you have in mind pur- 
chasing wheat and using a portion of it. There is nothing to prevent that. 

Q. With a crop such as that of 1927 the mills did a great deal of selecting, 
I understand. It was not buying from you on selection, but they did ship and 
test a great deal of wheat at their mills and did turn back into the trade a large 
portion of that because it happened to have the milling value they wanted to 
get. That kind of selection you cannot stop in any way. The wheat is their 
own property; they bought it and paid for it. Do you know whether they did 
that to any great extent?—A. I know they do that, but I have not heard of 
them doing it on a large scale. 

Q. They would do it in a year when our crop was such as the 1927, when 
the milling value was low, to a greater extent than any other year?—A. Natur- 
ally, yes. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Mr. Mclvor, just before the adjournment you were asked a question by 
Mr. Garland (Bow River) if you were in favour of eliminating mixing at the 
present time, and you said no. Later on in your evidence you said you had two 
reasons why you thought the elimination of mixing was not possible as between 
the grades, one was the lack of uniformity and the other was the difficulty in 
disposing of our off-grades. Have you any other reasons?—A. No. 

Q. Those are the only two, lack of uniformity in the shipments going over 
and as regards the disposal of our off-grades?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think there would be difficulty in keeping up to the 75-25 
standard?—A. I can only give you the opinion of our terminal men and our 
inspectors. They say no. 

Q. With your first wheat which comes in, as you pictured it a while ago, 
you would have some coming out of the terminal elevators which would be of 
a low standard. Would you say the same thing about the 75-25, that they would 
not live up to it? Would you not likely have the lack of uniformity? You 
would have some grades of wheat from Northern Manitoba, we will say, which 
would not live up to the 75-25?—A. It all depends on what you took for the 
basis of the 75-25. 

Q. How do you mean?—A. Well, I imagine your basis of 75-25, your 
earlier wheat, would of course be inspected out on the basis of your earlier 
inspection. 

Q. Do you mean you would have two standards, one for an early inspec- 
tion and one for a late inspection?—A. No, the same standard. 

Q. Then, I do not see where your 75-25 export standard will vary from time 
to time?—A. It would all be either the minimum or better than the 75-25. It 
would have to be that. 

Q. I understood you to say that if you just brought it in in the early part 
of the year you would have some of it down to the minimum, and you would 
not be able to stop mixing to live up to the standard. Would not the same con- 
dition prevail with the 75-25?—A. It probably would during the early part of 
the year, but when the crop was in full swing I do not think it would. 

Q. Would that not hold good with mixing?—A. I don’t think so—not to 
the same extent. 

Q. I do not see the reason why?—A. If you do away with mixing you will 
put the grain out exactly as you got it. 

Q. If you put it in to 75-25, would you not do that?—A. Arrive at a mini- 
mum? 

Q. You would have to wait until the middle of November or the first of 
December until you got other wheat in?—A. No. The wheat you would get 
later on, if it is better—I am not saying it would be—would improve your 
standard. 

Q. As a matter of fact, you make up different varieties of wheat, but do 
you think you would get the run of wheat all down to the minimum? ‘You 
would get a lower grade perhaps, but supposing first class wheat was a No. 4, 
you do not say that it would all come in at the bottom four?—A. No, there 
would be some at the top—bound to be. 

Q. Would it not be the average of that class of 4?--A. Some of your car- 
goes would be lower and some higher naturally . 

Q. Your cargoes might go out with a slight variation, and it might be a 
different variety of wheat, but I cannot see why you are going to get a variety 
of wheat in any one section of the country all down at the bottom of the grade. 
It may be a run of 4’s or 5’s, but [ cannot see why you will get it all down to 
the bottom of that grade—-A. You will not get the bottom of the grade. 

Q. Then you will get the average of the grade?—-A. You could not, bv 
mixing your grain. 
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Q. Would you not get the average?—A. No, because the man on the other 
side would have no idea of what he was going to get. 

Q. He does not have now until you send over your standard?—-A. He does 
not have it now even when we send over the standard, but this wheat does go 
out with a certain uniformity. é 

Q. In some way he would have the same idea when he gets his 75-25 
sample?—A. He would have a better idea when he gets his wheat. 

Q. I do not see that that makes any difference?—A. Except that a terminal 
man when taking in wheat gets in, we will say, No. 3 Northern and puts it in 
the 3 Northern bin, and it would be loaded out as 3 Northern if mixing were 
discontinued. Government inspectors are in the elevators and will provide that 
the wheat shall not be mingled or mixed; the grain will be loaded out as it is. 
We will be more responsible for a lack of uniformity than if the wheat was 
mixed up to a certain standard. 

Q. Because all of the 3 is put into the one bin?—A. The wheat would not 
be touched at all; it would simply go out as it came in. It would not be mixed. 
A terminal elevator mixing to a certain standard would naturally mix the grain 
they had in their elevator and’ send it out on that standard. 

Q. What do you mean by mixing it; do you mean that they are going to 
put in No. 2 to mix with No. 3?—A. They might do that. 

Q. Do you mean to say that they would put in No. 2?—A. They might put 
No. 4 in. 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): Would not they have to do it to bring it up 
to the 75-25. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Would they bring it up to the 75-25?—A. It would depend upon how 
much Four they put into it. 

Q. I do not see where you are going to get a lack of uniformity; I do not 
see how we are in the one case going to get uniformity and not get uniformity 
in the other, I cannot see that?—A. As I see the situation, the terminal man, 
if he is putting out wheat to a certain standard, is not going to put it out over 
that standard. I think that is conceded. 

Q. That is conceded. I am not objecting to the 75-25 at all?—A. I under- 
stand that. 

Q. But you will get just as good, if you do away with mixing, and will 
get it just as uniform; that is what I think.—A. I do not believe you will. 

Q. In regard to your off grades, under the 75-25 standard, you admit you 
are going to have more; if you eliminate mixing, will you have any more, if 
you do away with mixing entirely?—A. Well, you will have some, but I do 
not think the proportion will be exceedingly large, because I do not believe 
that under a straight standard the terminals will put in very much off-grade 
wheat. 

Q. I do not say they are going to put in much smutty wheat or rotten 
kernels sprouted stuff, but I do not see how there is going to be very much 
difference as between the 75-25 and the other if you stop mixing entirely. I 
think the same objection exists in the one case as in the other. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Dr. Donnelly asked vou about two objections you had to abolishing 
mixing, and you indicated those, but there was another objection raised by a 
former witness, and I might call it to your attention. It was indicated that in 
the loading out of cargoes it might very well be that there was not enough of a 
particular grade to complete the cargoes, and that in order to have a cargo 
shipped on time and meet the requirements, it would be necessary in that case 
to do some mixing. Would thai come within your department?—A. Yes. 
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Q. Might that not possibly happen?—A. That has been done, but it is not 
a serious thing. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. In part cargoes?—A. I think if you have an order to fill, it might be 
necessary to mix the grain, in order to complete it. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. What about your Prince Rupert elevator?—A. I do not see how you 
can operate out of Prince Rupert without mixing. 


By Mr. Brown: 
Q. That objection was raised by a former witness. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. What is the reason for that?—A. Your Prince Rupert business is en- 
tirely a tramp business. You cannot get out of Prince Rupert more than a 
small shipment of grain. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. How many holds would there be?—-A. You would have to have a 
minimum of probably about four million bushels. 
Q. But how many sections, how many holds, would there be?—A. Prob- 


ably 5 holds of 50,000 bushels each. 
Q. You could have all different grades, could you not? 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. What do you do at the present time?—A. The grain is mixed. 

Q. If you have an order for No. 3, what do you do to get it out, mix No. 4 
in with it or No. 5; you have to send out No. 3?—A. Of course you have to 
send out No. 3, but you would mix your grain 2 or 3 Northern to a No. 3 
Northern. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. It is a private elevator?—A. It is a private elevator. 


By Mr. Brown: 

Q. On occasion you find it necessary, in order to get what you want, to put 
in No. 2 Northern, or to put in No. 2 and No. 4 to make it No. 3?—A. The 
terminal superintendent might find it necessary to mix No. 2 and No. 4 to get 
No. 2), 

By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. If you had the 75-25, how would it work? Would you not have the same 
difficulty?—-A. Except that he will have to mix up to that standard. He will 
still be permitted to mix, but he will have to mix up to that standard. 

Mr. Brown: Dr. Donnelly has not caught the point I brought up this 
morning, that standardization is not possible without mixing. If we realize 
that standardization is not possible without mixing we will get nowhere. 

Mr. VALLANCE: We will agree to mixing, within the grade. 

Mr. Brown: You mean, confined to within the grade? 

Mr. VaLLANce: You can standardize from the minimum to the maximum 


of the grade. 
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Mr. Brown: That is not mixing at all. Then you have the question of 
uniformity, which the witness has said is very desirable. Now, as to what 
degree of uniformity you could have under such circumstances, I am not pre- 
pared to say, but it is clear to me as daylight that you cannot have the same 
degree of uniformity as you can have if you mix up to a certain standard. 


Mr. Mitiar: That is not the important thing. 


Mr. Vauuance: Take it as we have it to-day. A farmer sells his grain on a 
standard which is the minimum of the grade, and he delivers it from the maxi- 
mum to the minimum irrespective of where it comes from. Saskatchewan may - 
be No. 3 down, and Alberta may be from No. 1 to No. 38, but within the grade 
you can have uniformity of grade irrespective of where it comes from. They are 
selling to the same standard. 


_ Mr. Brown: That depends upon the quantities of low or high you have to 
deliver. It might possibly be uniform, but no person can certify that it would 
be eee You cannot certify uniformity when you mix up to a particular 
standard. 


By Mr Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. The 75-25 will be set on the minimum, 75 of the average passing the 
primary inspection, and if it is on the 75-25 there is no reason why they cannot 
mix to that standard on the grade?—A. I think you had better ask the terminal 
man and the chief inspector. 

_ The Cuarrman: It seems to me that we are rather instructing the witness, 
instead of allowing the witness to instruct us. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. There is one other question in regard to mixing. We have a public 
terminal at the head of the Lakes. Now, if we set up the 75-25, and we are told 
by the Brown Commission that this is the place where they throw in all the 
stuff they do not want, how would you like to be running a public terminal, and 
have to ship out on the 75-25? Do you think you could do it?--A. Is it true 
that the elevator is getting all that stuff? 

Q. I understand that Mr. Hetherington said he could not put it out at 
75-25?—A. I think you would have to make certain provisions. 

Q. Mr. Hetherington told me I know that he could not ship it out on 75-25 
and maintain that standard, and I do not see how he could, if he was getting 
the off-grades and the minimum of the grades?—A. That is a question for the 
man operating the elevator to answer. I cannot answer that question. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Coming back to the answer you gave to Mr. Garland before lunch, in 
regard to mixing, I can see that there might be other reasons, that you would 
say you would not recommend the abolishing of mixing, being an official of the ~ 
pool— 

Mr. GartAnp: I object to that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cramrman: I would tell the witness that he need not answer any 
unfair questions. 

Mr. Mitiar: You do not know yet what I intend to ask, sir. 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow Kuer) : I raise the point of order now. Mr. Millar 
in stating his question is informing the Committee and the witness, that the 
witness is answering in the manner in which he does because he is an official 
of a pool, which has already taken a certain position. 

Mr. Mizar: That is not the point I was coming to at all. 
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By Mr. Millar: 

Q. As an official of the pool, in recommending a radical change without 
being absolutely sure, you would be placing your organization in an awkward 
position. Was there any such reason as that for answering Mr. Garland as 
you did?—A. Any opinion I have given to-day is entirely my own opinion. 

Q. I understood you were placed on the stand as an official of the pool?— 
A. I am an official of the pool, but I have been asked to give my personal 
opinion and I gave that irrespective of what the position of the pool should be 
in the matter. 

Q. Let me put it in another way. 

The CuarrMAN: I do not think you can put it in another way, Mr. Millar. 
He has answered your question. 

By Mr. Millar: 

Q. But I am putting it in another way. If we were operating at the present 
time on a system without mixing, no mixing in practice at all, and you were 
asked the question, would you recommend a change to the mixing system, or 
would you not still be reluctant about saying “No” because of the radical 
change? 

Mr. Brown: That is purely a hypothetical question. 

Mr. Miuar: Mr. Brown has asked a lot of hypothetical questions to-day. 

Mr. Brown: No, I have not. Nobody has stuck more closely to the facts 
than I have. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Let me ask you this question, Mr. Mclvor; if you had the opportunity 
of choosing between a cargo of grain direct from the farmer’s wagon, if you 
had an opportunity of selling overseas a cargo of grain direct from the farmer’s 
wagon, and a cargo of grain from a private terminal, which do you think would 
sell the best?—-A. I do not know. It would depend a lot upon the grain which 
came from the farmer’s wagon. 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): How about Edmonton grain? 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. If you do not care to answer, I will let it go at that. 
Wrrness: I do not think that is fair. 
Mr. Gartanp: It is impossible to answer a question like that. No man 
in his sane senses would answer categorically a question like that. 
Mr. Mruzar: I think if I were holding a position as a salesman, I would 
take the grain from the farmer’s wagon. I think that is beyond question. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. If the numerous off-grades were treated, are there any of them that 
would not fall readily into one of six grades established for the purpose of sell- 
ing those off-grades?—A. Yes, but I think some of your heated grain, some 


really badly smutted grain, might be difficult. 
Q. But if those off-grades were all treated?—A. It would be very difficult to 


treat some of your off grades, those too poor to go out, say No. 6. 

Q. Those off-grades, the proportion which would be too poor to go into any 
of those six established grades would be very small?—A. I probably did not get. 
your question. The idea is you would have six new off-grades? i 

Q. Yes, we would have six off-grades to correspond with the six straight. 
erades for the purpose of classifying the off-grades after they were treated?—A. 
That would depend entirely upon what you would require in those off-grades, 
the provision you make for those off-grades, as to whether the inspectors would 


liv to that provision. 
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Q. Yes. Well, I just wanted your opinion, if it would not be possible to 
classify all those off-grades, after they are treated, into six off-grades, just the 
same as the straight grades, and still have each one classified with grain of about 
the same class—A. Well, I do not know just whether I can answer that ques- 
tion or not. 

Q. If you have not considered it I will not press it at all—A. No. 

Q. I would like to have your opinion in regard to a proposal that has been 
made to establish a western standard as well as an eastern standard, because 
of the different type of grain grown in Alberta.—A. That is to have a different 
standard for your western shipments as against your eastern shipments? 

Q. Yes, a standard of about the same value, but made up of the Alberta type 
of grain rather than of the other.—A. Well, I think that is taken care of, Mr. 
Millar, by the buyer. For instance, some buyers express a preference for 
Pacific wheat, and some buyers express a preference for Atlantic wheats, and 
they are able to meet the situation. The Certificate carries the notation whether 
it is Pacific or Atlantic; and the buyers are willing to meet the situation in the 
price. If they express a preference, they will express it in the price. 

Q. The thought has been given here that it is difficult for the inspectors to 
grade western grain on a sample made up of say, three-quarters eastern grain, 
or nearly all eastern grain, because the type is so different.—-A. Well, I imagine 
it is difficult to grade it. 

Q. But you have not thought the matter out?—A. No. 


By Mr, Donnelly: 
Q. As a marketer of grain, would you think it wise to have one standard 
for the Pacific coast and another for the Atlantic coast, and when we ship to 
the Hudson Bay, another standard for the Hudson Bay?—-A. No, I think it 


would disturb the buyers. 
Q. The Committee took this into consideration and were considering the 


possibility or probability of establishing a Pacific coast standard and an Atlantic 
coast standard, and would like to know how it would appeal to you. Do you 
think it would be better to have the one standard?-—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you think it would make it easier to sell the grain?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, the witness has already stated that the buyer has con- 
sciously or unconsciously segregated the Atlantic from the Pacific, right now, 
and he allowed us to imply that there was no need for two standards of wheat, 
or a double standard, because the buyer was now buying a Pacific wheat because 
of its peculiar quality. Is that correct, sir?—A. Yes. 

Q. In that case, what objection is there to setting up a standard on which 
they can really guide their purchases.—A. One difficulty is that all your Alberta 
wheat does not move through the Pacific coast; in fact probably forty per cent 
of it moves East. And what are you going to do with that? 


Mr. GaruAnp: The Commitee has to consider that. 


By Mr. Brown: 
Q. That is coming East anyway?—A. Yes, it has to come East. 
Q. I think you have admitted that you have not thought over the problem 
in all its bearings?—A. No, I have not. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. You have thought of the problem only from your position as a seller ot 
wheat?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Garland: 


Q. I am satisfied, Mr. Chairman, with the statement of the witness, that the 
buyer is to-day separating the standards of Atlantic and Pacific wheats?—A. 
It is done. For instance, we had a buyer through here last Fall, and he made a 
trip through to the Pacific coast, and he examined samples as he went through, 
finally winding up at Vancouver; and after he got back to Winnipeg he 
expressed the opinion to me that he preferred the Vancouver wheats. On the 
other hand, we have had millers who have expressed their preference for Atlantic 
wheats. So that it is merely a question of the preference that they put on it 
themselves. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Is there any variation in the prices?—A. At some times there is a slight 
advantage in. favour of the Pacific wheats; and at other times there is an 
advantage in favour of Atlantic over Pacific wheats. 

Q. What is the reason of that?—A. Sometimes the buyer can get quicker 
shipment of Atlantic wheats. In other cases if he prefers Pacific wheat, he 
might pay a premium and be willing to wait for it. 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. Mr. Chairman I wonder if the witness would give the Committee what- 
ever information he has in regard to mixing of Durums at Montreal. I under- 
stood he was one of the men who looked into that proposition. I think this 
Committee would be interested—A. I have a file here on that subject, if you 
wish to go into it. 

Q. Yes—A. We, as an organization, objected to the practice of mixing 
Durum wheat in Montreal, mixing the Canadian and American Durums. We 
objected on really two different grounds. One was that the grain was being 
sent out on an eastern grain inspection division certificate. That certificate 
does not state that the grain is American and Canadian Durum wheat mixed. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. It does not state so?—A. No, it does not. The result is that it is our 
opinion that the buyer was in many instances buying what he thought was 
Canadian Durum wheat, while actually he was obtaining a mixture of American 
and Canadian Durum wheat. It was further our opinion that a good deal of 
American Durum wheat could not stand on its own legs, and that the growth 
of the Durum wheat in western Canada was expanding so rapidly that the situ- 
ation should be carefully looked into. 

We took the matter up with our London office, and asked them to make 
investigations. I have a letter here from them, if you would wish me to read 
it, expressing their opinion. 

The CuHarrMaN: Yes. 

The Witness: This is from Mr. Smith, from London,—this is the practice 
which he is referring to:— 

I was pleased to have your cable advising that serious consideration 
was being given by our organization to the question of issuing seaboard 
Inspection Certificates on American grain mixed with Canadian at Cana- 
dian seaboard ports. 

I have thought for some years this was a practice which undoubtedly 
was working against the best interests of the producer. There is no doubt 
in my mind that the Government, when they originally agreed to grant 
seaboard Inspection Certificates, did this figuring that it would be a cer- 


tain means of disposing of some of our products with the help of the 
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American exporters, this being at a time when Canada had not developed 
a world’s market for the various varieties of grain grown in Western Can- 
ada. However, the situation to-day is such that no assistance is required 
from outside sources in the marketing of our commodities and therefore 
the practice of issuing seaboard Inspection Certificates, which was at one 
time of actual benefit to Canada, has to-day the very reverse effect. 

The granting of Seaboard Inspection Certificates stamped with the 
Canadian Government guarantee (which is at all times of great help to a 
seller) on American Durums mixed with Canadian Durums and sold as 
No. 2 mixed Durums, Canadian seaboard inspection, or American Rye 
mixed with Canadian Rye and sold as No. 2 Western Rye, Canadian Sea- 
board Inspection, at once gives some buyers the impression that they are 
purchasing purely Canadian grain and therefore are prepared to buy these 
mixed varieties if offered at a small discount under No. 2 Amber Durum 
or No. 2 Canadian Western Rye, Fort William Inspection, they naturally 
anticipating the seaboard inspection quality would be almost equal to the 
Fort William inspection. This is a practice which has been carried on by 
American shippers for many years, they making substantial profits; how- 
ever, there is no doubt buyers on this side are at last beginning to realize 
there is considerable difference between seaboard and Fort William inspec- 
tion with the result that the volume of shipment of these mixed Durums 
and Rye have fallen off perceptibly. The buyers to-day are only willing 
to make purchases at wide discounts which does not make the mixing as 
attractive a proposition as it was in the past. 

I think with Canada to-day controlling about one-third of the total 
world’s exportable surplus and producing, without question, the finest of 
wheat, it is unfortunate the practice still exists whereby we fall back on 
another country’s grain for mixing to enable Canada to market her pro- 
ducts. This practice is, in my mind, absolutely unnecessary, there being 
no question whatever that Canada can find a market herself for every 
bushel of grain she produces. 

The refusal to grant this seaboard inspection might, at first, have 
some effect on Canada’s local sales of Durum and Rye, but eventually feel 
sure the result would be greatly to Canada’s benefit, there being little 
doubt America would have some difficulty in disposing of her low grade 
Durum and Rye without the use of the Canadian varieties to raise the 
quality of their products to the standard necessary to find a market on 
this side. 

Taking all the facts into consideration I am definitely in favour of 
immediate steps being taken to prevail on the Canadian Government that 
they should refuse to grant further seaboard inspection certificates on any 
shipments from their ports. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Who writes that?—A. That is our man in London. That was written in 


November last. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Have you the Certificates, or copies of them?—A. Yes, I have, Mr. 


Donnelly. 


(The witness hands copies of the Certificates to the Committee). 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. The one-third referred to by Mr. Smith, was of wheats, it was not of 


Durums alone.—A. Yes, he is referring to all wheats. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


_Q. In those Certificates, Mr. McIvor, do they not state that it is mixed 
grain of Canadian and American origin? We were led to believe that the grain 
set out in that way on the Certificate was mixed grain, in fact they showed us 
these Certificates from Montreal, that when they were mixed it was shown as a 
mixture of Canadian and American Durums.—A. Here is a copy of the Certifi- 
cate. The thing I would like to point out is how that Certificate could be con- 
fused with the Fort William Certificate. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. “ Appointed by the Board of Grain Commissioners under the Canada 
Grain Act.” That certainly would give the importer the impression that it was 
Canadian grain, alright.—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Are you through making your statement, Mr. McIvor?—A. I have some 
figures here on the expansion of growth of the Durum wheats. I do not know 
whether you would want to listen to them or not; they are quite extensive. That 
is a point we were particularly interested in. While this practice may have been 
alright years ago, when Canada was growing very little Durum wheat, yet 
to-day, with the amount of Durum wheat that is being grown in Canada, it is 
in our opinion a wrong practice. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. There will be less of it to go, if we can find a proper response. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. One witness brought before us from Montreal stated that it was in the 
interests of the western farmer that they were getting rid of considerable Cana- 
dian low-grade Durum, which otherwise would have to go to the United States 
and be mixed over there; and that the producer was getting a better price for 
his Durum because of this practice—A. Well, I feel sorry for him, if it gets any 
worse. 

By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. The point which interests me, as a member of the Committee, is this: 
While you people object so strongly to the mixing in Montreal, yet you think the 
mixing and getting rid of the poor grade stuff at the head of the lakes is airight. 
I cannot see the difference —A. Our real objection to the situation in Montreal is 
that our grain has been going out under false colours. 


The Actina CuairMAN (Mr. Brown): That makes a very great difference. 


The Witness: If we are going to build up the reputation of our Certificate, 
and stand behind our Certificate, we do not want buyers on the other side, when 
they think they are buying our wheat, to get part Canadian and part American 
wheat. 

By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. That is your main objection, the danger of confusing those two Certifi- 
cates?—A. You can understand we are trying now to develop a market for our 
Durum wheats in Italy—largely in Italy, and in Germany and in France. We 
meet this class of Durum wheat in competition all the time under this Certifi- 
eate. The buyer in many instances thinks he is buying straight Canadian 
Durum wheat, when actually he is buying a mixture of American and Canadian 
Durum wheats. ven 

Our objection is that if there is a part of this American Durum wheat that 
cannot be marketed overseas it should remain at home—that is without the aid 


of our Durum wheats. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. This Committee was told definitely that when the mixture is made it 
was marked as a mixture—A. Well, there is the Certificate. : 
Q. They had a Certificate which showed the same thing?—A. Then 1t must 
have been a recent innovation. 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. I think, Dr. Donnelly was wrong in that. There was a suggestion that 
a new Certificate be introduced. I asked the question:— 
Q. As American grade, or Canadian?—A. It does not go out as either. 
It goes out on the Board of Grain Commissioners’ Certificate. It does not 
state whether it is Canadian or American grain. 


There was a suggestion that a new certificate should be provided in which the 
origin of the wheat should be indicated. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Then I would like to ask the witness if he thinks if a distinctive certi- 
ficate were used to cover that 2 Amber Durum, as I think they call it, whether 
that would meet the objection of the Pool?—A. Well, we are not in favour of 
that practice which obtains in Montreal. I might say that it is our informa- 
tion that there are no Canadian firms engaging in this mixing. It is being done 
almost entirely by American firms. 

Q. Well, would these have caused you any difficulty with the grade 2 
Canadian Western and Amber Durum which was a pretty good wheat, and they 
are putting this mixture out in Montreal as 2 Amber Durum?—A. Yes. 

Q. The names are exictly the same, except that the words ‘“ Canada 
Western” are omitted—would that lead to some confusion in the minds of 
buyers in the old country?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was one of your objections at least?-A. Yes. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. You object to it, Mr. McIvor, on the ground of deception?—A. Yu", 

Q. Would there not be some reason for making the same objection to the 
practice of mixing in almost rotten wheat, a little stream of this and a little 
stream of that, into the higher grades going out of Fort William?—A. There 
might be, but if you raised your standard at Fort William, you would eliminate 
a lot of that. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. Mr. MclIvor, what is the total quantity of American Durum which was 
imported for this mixing process, and the quantity of Canadian Durum mixed 
with the American Durum?—A. I have not those figures here. 

Q. Can you give it approximately?—A. I have a report here of the meet- 
ing at Montreal and I thought possibly it would bin that. 

Q. While I am not certain whether it was said by a witness or read in a 
letter, it is my recollection that about 20 million bushels, or something more 
than that of American Durum was brought up to mix with a small quantity 
of Canadian Durum, which largely increased the business of the port of Mont- 
real. 

The Actinc CuatnmMan: The Minister of Trade and Commerce (Hon. Mr. 
Malcolm put certain figures on the record. 


The Wrirness: That is not altogether a true statement. I think a great 
many of your Duluth Durums are shipped through Montreal because it is the 


cheapest route, and they will come there anyway. 
(Mr. George Mclvor.] 
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By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Is it your suggestion that no wheat, especially our own, should go out 
on the certificate with American origin on it?—A. It at least should have a 
reference to the fact that it is American and Canadian grain mixed. 

Q. You think they should stop issuing the certificates for 2 Amber Durum‘ 
—A. I think if they definitely marked on the certificate what was constituted in 
the mix, it would not really matter what name they had for it on the certificate. 

Q. The witnesses from the Montreal Harbour Board who were here gave us 
to understand that if a change were made of that kind it would seriously affect 
the selling of that grain. Would the European buyers be mixed up in that 
very long, or would they soon get to know it?—A. It would seriously affect the 
selling of our Durums? 

Q. No, of the wheat going through there at the present time under the new 
certificate?—A. If this has to sell itself because it deceives the buyer, I think 
the quicker the sales are effected, the better. 

Q. You do not think it would lessen to any great extent the amount o 
American wheat going through the port of Montreal?—A. No. If I rememper 
the figures which were given, they were 20 million as against 3 million. I 
would imagine that 17 million of that grain went out unmixed, of American 
grain, and probably the other 3 million would be mixed with Canadian. 

Q. I understood the figures to be 20 million al! told, 17 million of American 
and 3 million of Canadian, and they were mixed together. That was my under- 
standing.—A. Our opinion is that the reason there is a large quantity of Durum 
wheat shipped through Montreal is because it is the cheapest route. 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): There is one question which we might as well 
clear up now. The question was raised not of the veracity of the witness, but 
of the accuracy of the information given by another witness as to whether the 
certificates have on them information that there is a mixture. Perhaps we could 
have a statement from Mr. Fraser on that point? 


Mr. Fraser: There is no certificate issued at Montreal showing the mix. 


The Acting CuatrMAN: You will find the certificates printed in the evi- 
dence. 


Mr. GartaNnp (Bow River): That is right; we have it cleared up now. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. What grades of Amber Durum wheat do you handle? Is the bulk of 
them exported?—A. Of our grades of Amber Durum wheat handled this year 
there were 63,000 of number 1 Durum, 1,708,000 of No. 2 Durum; 2,744,000 of 
No. 3 Durum; 438,000 of No. 4 Durum; 241,000 of No. 5 Durum, and 16,000 
of No. 6 Durum. 

Q. Could you tell us where these lower grades were disposed? Did you 
export those, or sell them to the dealers in the United States?—A. The bulk of 
our Durum this year will be exported. We did sell some to dealers in the 
United States. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Just one question going back to the evidence we had from one of these 
Montreal gentlemen. He stated very emphatically in regard to 3 Canadian 
Western Durum that that grade was pretty hard to sell by itself, and it was 
that, he contended, which was chiefly used in mixing up these mixtures. In 
your judgment is that a correct statement?—A. No. 


{Mr. George MclIvor.} 
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By Mr. Coote: 

Q. That is the point I was on. I want to try to find out whether the pool 
marketed their Nos. 3 and 4 Canadian Western Durum under those grades, or 
did they sell them to these people in Montreal?—A. We marketed a portion of 
it for export. Probably of the No. 3 Durum from 50 to 60 per cent; of the No. 4 
Durum, probably around 4 per cent; the balance is sold to these dealers in 
Montreal. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. What about the 1 and 2?—A. Largely exported. 
Q. Through Montreal?—A. Some of it through Montreal; some through 
the United States ports. 


By the Acting Chairman: 
Q. But you did sell a proportion of this to American mixers?—A. Yes. 


(5) Pl Eons GOTO 
Q. If this practice were prohibited in Montreal, would it affect you to any 
extent in the sale of your low grade Durums?—A. Our information from our 
people on the other side is that they could find a market for the low grade 
Durums. You can see from that letter from Smith that he is quite of the 
opinion that it could be marketed. 


By Mr. Ross (Meose Jaw): 
Q. What is the difference between No. 3 Canadian Western Durum and 
No. 2 Amber Durum? Is there any great difference?—-A. I would say they 
would be very close. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Do you think it is a proper practice to have two grades of wheat going 
out with so little difference as two Amber Durum and the 2 Canadian Western 
Amber Durum?—A. You mean in the name? 

Q. They are both being called “2.” Of course, one bears the additional 
words “Canadian Western.” Is that a proper practice for us to countenance? 
Is it not confusing in the old country?—A. Yes, I would say it is. 

Q. The reason given to us by the members of the Standard Board who 
appeared before us from Montreal for calling this a 2 Amber Durum was that 
they wanted to make it compare with the United States 2 Amber Durum. 
Taking that into consideration would you still state it as your opinion that it 
is not a proper practice to continue?—A. Yes. 

Q. I was not at the meeting of the Committee when they were discussing 
barley grades, but if I recollect correctly from reading the evidence it seems to 
me that the barley grades Committee were recommending the establishment of 
some low grade barley and giving it the same name or the same number as the 
corresponding barley in the United States. It seems to me they recommend 
adopting that principle—A. Making it comparable with the 2 Federal in the 
United States? 

@. V think sa. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. Since we are on barley, may I ask a question or two? The day before 
yesterday we had two excellent witnesses here who apparently had been sent 
overseas both to the United Kingdom and to Europe to inquire into this situation 
to enable them to put the last touch upon a new system for grading barley, upon 

[Mr. George Mclvor.] : 
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which they had been working for several months,—years in fact. At the end 
of the observations of these witnesses both of them indicated that in order to 
carry out this system of grading it would be necessary to special bin them in 
order to preserve the germinating characteristics of each, because we know 
different barleys have different dispositions regarding germination. We also 
asked Mr. Fraser if he thought it would be necessary to specially bin these. 
In other words, it was contended there be no mixing as regards barley, otherwise 
the policy they enunciated could not be carried out. If that holds good for 
barley out of which we make beer, would it not hold good with wheat out of 
which we make bread? Should we not preserve wheat the same as barley, intact? 
What do you think about that?—A. As I understand this barley situation—is 
it the idea of the Committee that there be no mixing permitted in barley? 


_ Q. That was the idea, and that was the only way they could carry out this 
principle——A. Or was it their idea to put out a certain standard of barley? 


Q. Different varieties of barley, with different characteristics of germination? 
—A. As a matter of fact, I have not read the evidence before this Committee, 
but was it the recommendation of the Committee— 


Q. The Committee has not dealt with it as yet. These gentlemen recom- 
mended there be special binning to keep intact the barley and to keep the 
grades separate, and that is the way it will have to be handled?—A. That is, 
barley selected— 

Q. Two-row barley and six-row barley have different germination character- 
istics, as to time and so forth. However, if you have not read the evidence I 
will not press that.—A. I think barley has largely a specialty market. I do not 
think it can be compared with wheat. 


Q. It was brought out that the real merits of these respective barleys could 
not be brought out by mixing, that they had to keep them intact because of 
their different germinating tendencies, and it occurred to me that the character- 
istics of our high grade wheat would be just the same, that you could not get 
full justice by a policy of mixing low grade stuff amongst them. Now, with 
regard to Garnet wheat— 


Hon. Mr. Moruerweuu: You were good enough, Mr. Mclvor, to take charge 
of five or six thousand bushels of Garnet wheat for Europe and the United 
Kingdom. I may say that after hunting around in every quarter to find where 
we could get the best medium to get this wheat fair and square and keep it 
that way, we got in touch with the pool, knowing their connections throughout 
the country and abroad. We arranged for sacking, not so much for keeping it 
intact, but also for convenience of distribution on the other side, and we thought 
it would not be much more expensive to provide sacks than to distribute it and 
re-distribute it in bulk on the other side. I understand you have it nearly ready. 
Do you know what it grades?—A. It had not been inspected when I left Winnipeg, 
but the shipment has gone. It is on the way overseas. Ocean tonnage has been 
chartered. I think it will be a No. 2. 


Q. It was as uniform as possible?—A. Yes. 


Q. And representing all the three prairie provinces?—A. Yes. I think it 
will be No. 2 Northern. 


Q. Supposing somebody had come along before that was ready to go out 
and said, “Now, Mr. MclIvor, that is a pretty nice sample of No. 2 Northern; 
it could stand a little bit of sprouted Garnet, a little bit that was heated, a little 
bit rejected, with a touch of rye, a little barley and a little bit of smut and all 
the rest of the conglomeration associated with these straight grades.”—I feel 
sure you would have objected on the ground that that was not a fair test for 
Garnet—A. I do not know how you can really draw a comparision. Our 
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instructions from the government were to assemble this wheat and bin specially 
selected samples from all over the country, and after doing that we naturally 
would put no rejected into it. 

Q. It would not do justice to the experiment?—A. Not after the efforts 
which were made to obtain that pure Garnet wheat. I do not think that is 
comparable to the question. 


Q. You can seldom get things absolutely comparable in this world, but that 
is as close as I could get it—-A. Would you put your bin-burned rejected in? 

Q. No, I don’t think anybody would suggest putting bin-burned in it. 
—A. Well, rejected and smutty—I don’t know as you could get those into No. 
2 Northern. 

Q. Yes, you can put smutty in. It goes into the best according to our infor- 
mation. Would that be a fair experiment simply because it happened to be a 
pretty good looking 2? I think you will agree, that it would not.—A. It would 
not in this way, that you are sending over a shipment of pure Garnet wheat. 
You have assembled that shipment for a specific purpose. 


Q. We wanted to put our wheat over as good as we could.—A. I agree 
absolutely. 

Q. Let us apply the same thing to others. Do you think the cargoes you 
send over would be as good as possible if it had all these various off-grades 
merged with them?—A. I think, getting back again to the standard, if you raise 
the standard you would not get them in there. 

Q. I do not want to pretend that I am a willing convert to mixing, but if 
we are going to have it I would like to see the merits of it and try to look at 
it from every conceivable angle.—A. Try it out to see how it goes. 


Q. Were you engaged in the grain trade prior to 1925?—A. I started in 1912. 


Q. You know that mixing was practised long before it was legalized? From 
1912 to 1925—about twelve years—it was illegal to mix, and yet the evidence 
went to show that half the elevators were mixing at the time the Turgeon Com- 
mission was sitting, and it has been legalized since that. We have had a long 
try-out—16 years, 12 illegal, and since it was made legal they have certainly 
“whooped it up for fair.’ Do you not think it is time to give the men who 
hold different views a try-out, as we had it between 1900 and 1912? That would 
look like a modest proposal—aA. I would not dispute their right to try it. 


Q. You said that you could not very well make a trial shipment. I think 
a lot of of the pools really felt that they could engage in beneficent and bene- 
ficial mixing. I know they did, because they told me so. There is a certain 
beneficial mixing if you can stop at that, but it is so enticing and attractive and 
alluring that they are not long engaged that way until they are in it up to the 
limit. Now, my proposal is that after these long sixteen years—and some of us 
do not expect to live more than sixteen or twenty years more—we would like 
to see the other tried out for a few years. 


Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): But during twelve of those sixteen years the 
condition which he asks us now to adopt did exist. 


Hon. Mr. Morrerwet_: We are much wiser than when it was going on 
during that twelve years. We did not know that there was no inspector in the 
elevators. If you wanted to get in there it was by the grace of the owners. It 
was a go-as-you-please. Now we know differently. We did not know for many 
years that mixing was going on. We drifted, and our reputation suffered. It 
was claimed that our certificate final was as good as the Bank of England, but 
we were dwelling all those years in a fool’s paradise, until finally it got such a 
hold on the country that they said “Let us make it legal now” and we did. I 
think we will catch on much quicker now than we would have sixteen years ago. 

{[Mr. George MclIvor.] 
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By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Referring to the certificate final: I take it from your evidence that ycu 
are in favour of continuing selling on the certificate final. Is there not a cer- 
tain amount of reaction against Canadian wheat because of this final, that a 
cargo going over there gives them no redress? Sometimes we feel a_ little 
aggrieved. There are many statements on record where they have requested 
an appeal board. D o you think it would be worth while to make an effort to 
give them an international appeal board?—A. You would have them appeal 
on every shipment. I must say candidly that I have not seen any evidence of 
dissatisfaction on the part of the buyers with the fact that the Canadian certi- 
ficate is final. : 

Q. Well, I notice statements from Hon. Mr. Hamilton and I think from Dean 
Rutherford, to the effect that there are several statements from Old Country 
buyers that they think they should have an appeal board—A. I have talked 
with most of them personally and I have not had that suggestion from any of 
them. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
Q. They arbitrate a great many cargoes from other countries where they 


do not have a certificate, whether they think it is right or not, they take a 
chance?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. In most other countries they have an appeal?—-A. They have from 
Australia and Argentine, but the buyer will arbitrate and try to make it stick 
’ if he can. They are very, very careful dealers. 


The Acting CHarRMAN: JI would suggest we let the demand come from 
them, and not from us. 


Mr. Mituar: The demand has come from them. I can show you several 
statements where they think they should have an appeal board. I am inclined 
to think that Canada and the United States only sell on certificate final. 


The Wirness: We never had any demand for it in our marketing 
experience. 


Mr. GARLAND (Bow River): I do not think a demand on their part would 
justify us in doing that either. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. Mr. MclIvor, we were speaking of barley a few moments ago. Do you 
think there would be a good market for malting barley from Canada if we kept 
our different classes of malting barley separated as to grades?—A. I must 
confess, Mr. Ross, that I have a very full report here from Mr. Bredt and 
Professor Harrison, but I have been so busy that I have not had an opportunity 
of going over it thoroughly, and without having that information from the 
report, I would rather not answer the question. 

Q. Do you export very much barley?—A. Yes. 

Q. Through your organization?—A. Yes, we export a fair amount. 

Q. It is practically all used for feed?—A. Mostly. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. What is the factor in wheat, since Mr. Garland has raised the question 
of protein? 
Mr. Garutanp (Bow River): I apologize, Mr. Chairman. 
{[Mr. George MclIvor.] 
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By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Is not strength the factor mostly demanded by the British buyer for 
Canadian wheat?—-A. Yes. 


Mr. Mitxar: Which is practically the same thing. 
Mr. DonNnELLY: I move we adjourn. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Mr. Chairman, before we adjourn, I think we 
ought to thank Mr. MclIvor for his evidence given to-day. He has been at it 
practically all day, and has given us a lot of very valuable evidence. 


Some Mrempers: Carried. 

The Witness retired. 

The Acting CHatrrRMAN (Mr. Brown): Gentlemen, we will adjourn until 
Monday, when we will have Mr. Steele, and on Tuesday we will have the Board 
of Grain Commissioners. 


The Committee adjourned until Monday, May 20, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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House or Commons, 
Monpay, May 20, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o'clock a.m., Mr. Glen presiding. 


The Actine Cuatrman: Gentlemen, Mr. Steele is the only witness here this 
morning. 


RoBert CRAWFORD STEELE called and sworn. 
The Acting CHarrMan: Now, Mr. Steele. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and members of the Agricultural Committee; 
it has been intimated to me that you would first care to hear the position that I 
hold and the work of the Department for which I am responsible. By the way, 
if no one has any objections, I have some notes here that I will probably have to 
refer to from time to time. It is rather difficult, not being used to this, to give it 
from memory, although you may know what you are speaking about. 

For the last four years I have been in charge of the Saskatchewan Pool 
Grain Checking Department at Winnipeg, and a member of the Board of Grain 
Appeals at that point, for eighteen months or thereabout assisting the Grading 
Committee of the three western pools when called upon, and for the last five 
months attached to the Saskatchewan Royal Grain Enquiry Commission, in a 
grain grading advisory capacity. The Department for which I am responsible 
is stationed at Winnipeg. We have a branch office at Moose Jaw, and where 
necessary we station a man at Saskatoon, when the government terminal at that 
point is being filled up. 

During the last year the Central Selling Agency of the three pools has 
established a checking department at Fort William, and two of our Saskatchewan 
grade checkers are down there at present. We have eight men employed in 
checking the grades at Winnipeg, one at Moose Jaw, and three at Fort William, 
at the head of the lakes. The duties of our department are to check the govern- 
ment grading on all Saskatchewan pools grain inspected at primary inspection 
points, and that is on the probe sample, the original initial inspection sample, 
and to check the unload samples of all cars on the automatic sample which is 
taken at the unload in pool terminals, or if unloaded at other terminals, where 
no automatic is installed, on the official government sample. In addition to all 
this checking of the grades—I might say that it takes us actually less than half 
of our time—we have to deal with complaints of the country shippers on all 
grading questions, all grading and separation questions, and to carry out the 
instructions of the shippers, when they call for reinspection, appeals and so forth, 
on their car shipments, and also attend country meetings in the winter time and 
country fairs in the summer, explaining the present grading system and dealing 
with complaints. 

When a car of Saskatchewan Pool grain comes forward to the initial inspec- 
tion point, it is sampled and graded by government inspectors, of course. After 
that inspection is completed we secure the samples and the inspection certificate 
given for those samples, and go over all those samples with a view to securing a 
better grade for the shipper, if we are not quite satisfied with the grade, or if 
there is any chance of having the grade raised. We take back to the Chief 
Inspector possibly eight per cent of our total inspections, if in our opinion there 
is a chance of being raised on reinspection or appeal. We can take these back 
to the Chief Inspector himself, to the Assistant Chief, or to the Chief Deputy, 
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any one of the three, or all three; there are no restrictions whatever upon us at 
all. We have the fullest access to the government inspectors, when we call for 
reinspection. The inspector when we take back samples will raise the grading 
on any grain which he considers worth a higher grade than the deputy inspector 
has placed upon a car. Possibly two per cent of the total is raised; the balance 
is reinspected at Fort William on the automatic sample taken at that point. 
The first sample which is reinspected is the probe sample, the next sample 
reinspected is the automatic sample taken at unloading, where it is possible to 
secure it. We secure a certain number, probably one and one-half per cent of 
raises of grades, or lowering of dockage on the unload sample. That seems 
comparatively high, in view of the fact that the Chief Inspector has examined the 
original sample taken from the car and it can only be, in my opinion, explained 
by the installation of the automatic samplers, which have proved the variation 
of the unload sample from the probe sample. 

After the Chief Inspector or his Assistant at Fort William has reinspected 
the remaining samples which we could not raise in Winnipeg, has changed those 
which he was able to change, and if we are still satisfied that the grade should 
be raised, those unload samples are sent back to Winnipeg, and the Chief 
Inspector himself or his assistants, have another chance to look at the samples 
from that car, the unload sample instead of the probe sample which he had 
originally examined. We secure a certain number of raises on that sample 
which is sent back, and the appeals on payment of three dollars are placed 
before the Board of Grain Appeals, and we secure half of one per cent of raises 
in grade, that is, half of one per cent of the total inspections. As well as the 
Pools checking these cars at unload, the Government Inspectors at the unload 
’ point also check dockage and grade, but not on every car that is inspected. 
And as a department we are satisfied that the producers’ interests would be 
more fully protected if every unload inspected was re-checked by the Govern- 
ment Officials themselves at unload; that the original Inspection Certificate 
at the primary inspection point be made provisional only, and that the final 
grade be established at unload. 

I did not mention much about the re-check at unload. I forgot to mention 
that regardless of those cars which we call re-inspection on, our staff at Fort 
William examine all unload samples and call re-inspection on those which we 
possibly might not have called it on before. They are able thus to catch those 
cars which we cannot catch due to the fact possibly that the automatic sample 
is of better quality than the previous sample which we had inspected. 

After taking what action we consider necessary to protect the shippers’ 
interests, we also take whatever action the shipper himself considers is necessary 
to protect his own interests. That is, regardless of the fact that we consider 
the grade is properly placed, the shipper himself might not be satisfied and 
might give us instructions to call a re-inspection or appeal. While many of 
these shippers’ requests reach us with the bill of lading there are a great many 
of them which do not reach us until the car has been unloaded and the identity 
lost. In this latter case the shipper has no legal right to re-inspection or appeal; 
but we can usually comply with his request by getting the permission to appeal. 
But our producers would be better satisfied if the unload samples were pre- 
served for thirty days with the right of appeal. 

In the course of our work we nctice that the inclusion of an additional 
grade between 3 Northern and No. 6 would be of advantage, because in many 
cases a man’s grain will just lose a grade by a narrow margin and will be 
placed in a lower grade with a disproportionate lowering of the price. We con- 
sider that in adding another commercial grade the price spread will be narrow 
and the loss of these individual shippers, whose what we call line wheat would 
get the lower grade, would not be so great. 
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There also is a great deal of dissatisfaction, or has been particularly in the 
last two years, in the case of a man whose wheat contains only 14:6 per cent 
moisture having to accept the same spread in price of the low straight grade 
as a man whose grain has 17 per cent moisture. The statutory division of tough 
grain into two classes would take care of that situation. 


The statutory definition of 3 Northern, in our opinion, permits of too 
great a variation in the quality within the grade. And also Nos. 1 and 2 C.W. 
Amber Durum permit inclusion of other varieties which are inferior in milling 
qualities, Mindum and Kabanka. 

In the course of dealing with complaints of shippers verbally or through 
correspondence, we noticed a great many cases where a shipper, shipping two 
cars of the same grain, has received two different grades at different times. We 
also have come across complaints of a man receiving a different grade at one 
inspection point from that received at another for the same type of grain. We 
consider this is quite a cause for dissatisfaction in the community, but we also 
feel that it is unavoidable unless there can be greater co-ordination between 
inspection points and greater supervision over the Deputy Inspectors; because, 
as I was saying a while ago, there is somebody appointed to call for re-inspec- 
tion on undergraded cars, but there is nobody appointed to call for re-inspection 
to have a car or grain lowered in grade. And even when a car is, well, not con- 
siderably but clearly below the line of one grace and has received a higher 
grade, there is no representative of the producers who is going to take it back 
to have the grade lowered, in spite of the fact that he has full knowledge of the 
trouble it will cause dissatisfaction back in the country. 


We have many requests during the course of the season, from shippers who 
have cars of mixed grain, Nos. 1 and 2, that is mixed wheat and oats, or oats 
and wheat, for separation and for grading on the basis of that separation. There 
is no provision made for this separation, in the Act; but we are usually able to 
comply with the shippers’ wishes, but not in all cases. We have been refused 
separation on mixed grain Nos. 1 and 2, in spite of the fact that the shipper 
was demanding it. As I said, there is no provision in the Act compelling the 
terminal elevator to make these separations, although many of them are willing 
to do it. 

We also have requests for the separation of wheat and wild oats, not neces- 
sarly wheat which was graded wheat and wild oats, but wheat containing 15 or 
16 per cent wild oats. There is no provision in the Act for making the separa- 
tion. Shippers are of the opinion that wild oats are worth cash money, and 
they receive screenings for it. They are perfectly satisfied that their wild oats 
are worth a great deal more than they are receiving in the initial settlement. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Do you think they are?—A. I know they are. 

Another thing which we find trouble with although not much, is the special 
bin sample box being sent in to the Chief Inspector, in accordance with Sections 
158 and 159 of the Canada Grain Act, considerably later than the fifteen days 
specified in the Act. In very few cases, I believe, but in a very small percent- 
age of cases are those specimen cases sent in for comparison under the Act, and 
we consider that thirty days is plenty of time for the farmer to find out the 
grade of his car and have it sent in to the Inspector. We have had a great many 
cases where an elevator company objected to settle on the findings of the Chief 
Inspector because those sample boxes came in late. 

By the way, there is one thing I forgot when I was talking about our duties 
in Winnipeg. I forgot to mention that we also grade all agents’ samples wltich 


are sent in to us for grading and advise the agent of the quality within the 
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grade, and also all farmers’ samples which are sent in to us in paper envelope 
samples for grading. In addition to that, we check the Government grading on 
all two-pound samples which are sent to the Chief Inspector subject to the 
inspection grade and dockage. Peis 

Now in our checking of cargo samples, we find a lack of uniformity in the 
quality within the grade of cargoes when they are shipped out of terminal eleva- 
tors, as witness the fact of the number of cargoes turned down by the Govern- 
ment Inspection Department this last season. Some will be below the line, 
below the standard, or probably will be around about the standard, and some 
will be slightly above, and others will be considerably above. 

On checking cargoes for the Royal Grain Inquiry Commission at Calgary 
last week, I came across two cargoes which were put out by a private terminal 
elevator as No. 4 wheat. The inspector in charge refused a certificate of No. 4 
in both cases. One cargo had been placed before the Board of Grain Appeals 
in Calgary and the elevator sustained in its grade of No. 4 wheat; and it was 
shipped out as No. 4. The other cargo which had been refused a certificate by 
the inspector in charge out there was not appealed by the terminal concerned, 
but was unloaded in these big boxes or sacks,—at Vancouver they have either 
to use boxes or sacks to unload, and in this case they unloaded in boxes, in the 
ship’s gear. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. In this case was it a public or a private elevator?—A. A private elevator 
in both cases. They unloaded it at the Lapointe pier into railway cars and trans- 
ferred those cars back to the elevator again and unloaded it. Now that method 
of unloading due to the fact that there is no unloading leg at Vancouver, would 
probably explain the fact that the average cargoes at the port of Vancouver are 
considerably above the standard. The fear of having a cargo turned down, with 
the loss of the expense caused by having it turned down would possibly have 
some effect upon the quality of the cargoes. 

We are of the opinion that if a higher standard had been used, something 
similar to the 75/25 suggested by the three western Pools and the Saskatchewan 
Royal Grain Inquiry Commission, there would have been no chance of either one 
of these cargoes going overseas graded No. 4 wheat. They both contained con- 
siderably too much frosted and green for straight No. 4; they also showed quite 
an evidence of badly smutted kernels, and the Government Inspector was cer- 
tainly justified in refusing the certificate on those two cargoes of wheat, although 
one of them received the certificate from the Appeal Board. I have not seen anv 
of the members of the Appeal Board or the Chairman since, as I have just come 
back from Vancouver yesterday. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. You would then differ with the Appeal Board with regard to that one 
cargo?—A. Yes, I would. But when coming to a higher standard for cargoes, it 
would appear that any government or public terminal would require a certain 
amount of protection, and it has been suggested that all terminals might be oper- 
ated under one form of license, and be under the control and supervision of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners; that all grain be registered by the Board inwards 
and outwards by grade as well as by weight; that warehouse receipts be issued 
by the Board only; and that returns be made to the Board, as is at present done 
by public terminals and subject to the same regulations now in force for public 
terminals, such as periodical weight, forfeiture of overages in weight, and accept- 
ance of all grain offered for unloading. This would permit all terminals to ship 
out a uniformly higher grade of grain, and would give the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners a thorough and adequate check for any mixing that might be done in 
any terminal. There is no question about tlie harm there is in some kinds cf mix, 
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because when very badly smutted grain gets into a cargo of straight grain it is 
going to do harm, or when rejected mixed heated, or something like that; but 
with an adequate check like this installed there could be none of that. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. In case of smutted wheat, would you make any exception with very small 
quantities?—A. I would make exception of any quantity that you could see. I 
will say this, though, that there is very little smut tagged grain getting in. Smali 
quantities could get in, in a reasonably sized cargo, without affecting the quality 
of the flour, without the taint of same being noticed in the flour, and as long as it 
is not noticed I cannot see any harm that it has done to the grain. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. As long as you can see it, or smell it?—A. As long as you can see it or 
smell it, it will harm. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Would you mind explaining that running of the elevators again?—A. 
They should be operated all as terminal elevators, not as either public or private; 
they are all terminal elevators, privately owned if they want to, or publicly 
owned, if they want to. I will read that over. All public terminals, or all ter- 
minals might be operated under one form of license only, to be under the control 
and supervision of the Board of Grain Commissioners in that all grain be regis- 
tered by the Board, inwards and outwards. Right there, you see, the Board of 
Grain Commissioners registers the grain in public terminals inwards as well as 
outwards. That is the difference there would be, that is, there would be super- 
vision by the Board instead of any outside authority. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. Just on that point, Mr. Steele, at the present time they register in and 
out as to grades?—A. And weight. 

Q. And they are not allowed to ship except the amount that is registered in 
of the grade?—A. Well, that is adjusted at the end of the season if there are 
overages. I would rather you ask Mr. Fraser how they deal with that; but that 
is adjusted at the end of the season. There are certain adjustments necessary, 
because they certainly do not ship out exactly what they ship in. As I say, they 
would be under the contro] and supervision of the Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners in that all grain would be registered by the Board inwards and outwards 
by grade as well as by weight, and warehouse receipts issued by the Board only. 
Returns to be made to the Board as is at present done by public terminals and 
subject to the same regulations now in force for public terminals, such as a peri- 
odical weigh-up, forfeiture of overages in weight, and acceptance of all grain 
offered for unload. I have put that in my own wording. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. You would put private terminals under the control of the Board of Grain 
Commission, and under the same provisions as public terminals are operated?— 
A. Not as those are operated at present, no, not entirely. I have left provision 
there for mixing to a higher standard. You see, I brought in the standard first, 
and the necessity of having uniformity of operation. 

Q. That is the only difference though?—A. Yes, that is the only difference. 

Q. You fix a standard for outturn?—A. All terminals would have the same 
outturn standard if they were compelled to unload all the grain, and were not 
permitted to divert. As a private terminal operator, if I were getting a low 
quality of the grade, I would naturally divert to the public elevator. If all 
terminals were under the one license, then none of that could be done; there 
would be no possibility of that being done if all terminals were compelled to 


unload. 
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Q. You say, though, that you do not follow that system with the private 
terminal; then diversion would be to the public terminal in view of the fact that 
you have raised the standard of outturn. Is that right?—A. Yes. 

Q. How does that come about?—A. I have possibly not explained it very 
clearly. If I were an operator of a private terminal and were compelled to com- 
ply with the higher standard, I would naturally divert to the public terminal 
which must take in any grain offered, which cannot refuse to take it in. I can 
refuse to take it in under the present Act, the public cannot. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. That is what is being done?—A. It has been done. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. If you are going to forbid that being done, and if you have got to take 
in the minimum of the grade, how then are you going to get a standard? You 
are diverting it now, but you are not going to be allowed to divert, if we adopt 
your policy, so that you must lower your standard in order to get your grain out? 
—A. I do not quite see that. 

Q. You are operating a private terminal elevator; along comes a flow of 
grain, and you, as the operator of that private terminal, have the right to divert 
it for some reason. Your reason is that you are getting too much of the minimum 
of the grade. Supposing that right is denied you and you must take it in; you 
cannot then ship it out to as high a standard as you otherwise would have done 
if you could have diverted it to the public terminal?—A. As I otherwise would 
have done? Oh, yes, emphatically so. As the Act stands at present I do not 
have to mix up to any standard above the initia] standard that is set. I can 
divert all my lower grades to the public terminals. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Supposing you are a line elevator company and you get a load of low 
grade stuff, and you shoot that to someone else’s elevator, and you shoot to your 
own elevator the good grain, how are you going to get away from that? You 
say that the public elevator has got to take that grain in; how could you do 
that? You mean you could order the poor stuff to a certain elevator?—A. That 
can be arranged quite easily. The Board of Grain Commissioners could take 
care of that situation without any difficulty whatever. 

Q. If they can, that is what I am looking for?—A. Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Suppose, for instance, that a public terminal has more cars than it can 
handle. The railway company goes to them and says, we want you to unload 
those cars. There may be a thousand or five hundred there, piling up in the 
yard, and the railway company says to them, if you do not unload them we will 
ship them to some other point. If you are going to compel those elevators to 
unload all the grain in those cars, are we not liable then to have a blockade?-— 
A. That would only apply, Dr. Donnelly, as long as they had room. You could 
not, of course, force them to unload cars if they did not have the room. 

Q. In that case, would they not say, ‘All right, you must take those cars 
and pick them out—’—A. As a matter of fact, the railway company comes in 
and takes fifty cars; they take them just as they come. They are not going 
to do that, because it costs too much money shipping them back and forth. 
It would dam the flow of grain. 

Q. Yes, if you compelled them to unload everything?—A. Oh, yes. I just 
have in mind a general idea without going into too much detail. 
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By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. If this 75-25 outturn were adopted it would materially increase the 
standard above what is going out now at the present time, in your opinion?—-A. 
Yes, it would materially increase it. 

Q. Well, then, if you were compelled to accept all the grain coming in, 
whether it was under the grade or not, would you be able, as an operator of a 
terminal elevator to live up to the 75-25 standard?—A. I believe so. 

Q. You think you would have no difficulty?—A. Yes. 

Q. Assuming they are all controlled alike?—A. Yes. I would be perfectly 
satisfied to do it, and would guarantee to do it. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. You said in your answer to Mr. Ross something about the diversion of 
the good grain to the line elevators. Just what had you in mind?—A. Just 
forbidding the diversion of cars; if you forbid the diversion of cars at the initial 
inspection point; you cannot divert them after they get to Fort William. 

Q. When the car is billed from the country point is it billed to some certain 
terminal elevator?—A. Yes, in most cases. 

Q. Is it in all cases?—A. No. Some of them are billed to order and 
advice, in which case they go to a public terminal usually. 

Q. Suppose they ask to have the car billed to their order and advice, then 
could they not advise the railway company at Winnipeg where to send each 
particular car?—A. Yes, but the ditfhculty they would be up against there 
would be this, that there are very few country agents going to be able to say— 
I presume you mean the country agents would notify the railway company in 
Winnipeg—when the grain is very low in grade, sufficiently low to make it profit- 
able to divert it to someone else. 

Q. Could not the company, or could not the agent say, when the car 
reached Winnipeg, say to the railway company the terminal to which this car 
should go?—A. It could be arranged. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. It could be done on the cars shipped for orders. I realize that there is 
a charge against that?—A. Oh, yes. 

Q. There is a charge by the Inspection Department, or the railway com- 
panies, one or the other against a car shipped for order?—A. Yes. 

Q. But that charge is only $3 per car. Might it not pay them to ship 
all their grain for order and then divert it?—A. Well, I do not think it will 
ever be done, or ever could be done. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do you think if the 75-25 standard were adopted that there would 
be as much of this low grade stuff mixed into wheat, that is off grades going in, 
as we have at the present time?—A. If there was a 75-25 standard? 

Q. Yes—A. No, I do not. A good deal of these off grades can be put in 
shape. As I mentioned a little while ago, if it is just slightly smutty, and mixed 
in in such a proportion that it will not taint the cargo, or cannot be noticed 
by smell, or cannot be noticed in the flour when it is milled, that would not 
lower the grade to any appreciable extent. Or if a car of grain was in there 
rejected for barley, we will say, a great deal of barley, according to the types, 
can be cleaned out, and can be cleaned out well. That rejected car could be 
cleaned up, and the grain would be really above the average of the grade in 
many cases. If you were to take and put one car of rejected for barley, say 
containing 100 bushels of barley, in with nine other cars of straight grain of 3 
Northern, after cleaning it, it does not change the composition of the barley; 
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there are still 100 bushels of barley in the ten cars, but if you cleaned it up you 
could make it so that it would nt do any appreciable harm, but then there is 
rejected with coal. Of course, there is not much of that and it can be cleaned 
and put into a straight grade, but where this comes from mixed heated or con- 
demned or rotten kernels—cockeral can be dealt with—there is not much of it, 
nor of ragweed—badly sprouted and slightly sprouted—there is another case 
where it can be added without any appreciable harm, in my opinion. 

Q. Is there much scrubbing for smut, at the head of the lakes?—A. There 
might be, but I do not know of it, to my personal knowledge. I understand 
that there is none at ail. 

Q. One man told us that there was, but all the others have said that 
there was not.—A. I would not say that there was not, but I have no personal 
knowledge of it. 

Q. Would there not be considerably larger amounts of off-grade stuff to 
be handled'?—A. Yes, there would. 

Q. Do you think you could get a market for it and sell it as off-grade 
stuff?—A. Well, a great percentage of it, yes, at a price. It might not be as 
good as you receive for some at present. The tough and damp can be con- 
ditioned now, and the slightly tough can be mixed in without any appreciable 
damage. 

Q. We have the two suggestions, one of which is the 75-25. The only 
difficulty we see with it is that the elevators running as public elevators wouid 
never be able to keep up with the standard. In fact, Mr. Fraser said that 
they never would be able to—A. I believe that. 

Q. Take the Robin Hood Mills at Moose Jaw; in what position would they 
be?—A. They would be in the same position as a terminal elevator. 

Q. But they come and just pick off the tops of the cars and mill that, 
and put the rest back in the elevator—then they would not be able to keep up 
to the 75-25? Supposing the Alberta Pacific shipped in one hundred cars and 
they say that the Robin Hood mill could pick out fifteen or twenty, and they 
picked out the tops of those cars and put the rest into their elevator at Moose 
Jaw.—That might be a difficulty but I doubt if it could be consistently done, 
from my knowledge of the operations of these terminals and my general knowl- 
edge of the grain business. 

Q. But there is a possible difficulty there?—-A. There is a possible difficulty 
which could also be governed by the Board of Grain Commissioners. 

Q. We feel as if we left a hole there-—-A. And somebody would jump 
through it. 

Q. —as big as a pin, and in time, in two or three years, you could drive 
a horse and wagon through it—A. I believe that situation could be controlled 
by the Board of Grain Commissioners if they cared to, because we sell a great 
deal of grain to these mills, and we do not permit them to do that. I do not 
see why they should be permitted to do that, in the public interest. 

Q. I can hardly see how the Board of Grain Commissioners could step in 
and prevent these men from picking out the tops of fifteen or twenty cars and 
saying, ““We will take that to the mills and will let the rest go into the 
elevators ”.—A. Could they not make a regulation to prevent them from seeing 
the sample? 

Q. You can hardly do that. Jf you do, you will keep all the pool people 
from looking at your samples.—A. No, not necessarily. We see the samples a 
day after they are inspected. ‘The mills, in order to divert these cars, must 
see these samples as soon as they are stamped, and must have a representative 
with the men who are sampling the cars when the seals are broken. There is 
no logical reason why any of these men should be permitted in the railway 
yards. We do not go in there. 

Q. You see the sample: afterwards?—A. Yes. 
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Q. But if these people are buying they have the right to see the samples — 
A. After it 19 graded, but they cannot see it in time without seeing it at the 
cars, and the cars have gone forward; that is, unless they would bill it 
directly to them and held it over. 

Q. If it were billed directly to the storage elevator at Moose Jaw and 
they came and took so much out of it——A. I will tell you. I think it would 
be rie improbable. I am hardly in a position to give the details of prevent- 
ing that— 

Q. I can see the possible difficulty arising in that case, and the same would 
happen at Calgary, Edmonton and Saskatoon where we have our public eleva- 
tors and our mills as well—A. The mills would be subject on the grain shipped 
out of the mill to the same standard as the terminals, due to the billing of 
these cars to the mill and would it not. be possible for those cars which are 
forwarded to be subject to the same standard? They are billed to the mill 
in the first place. The government inspector, when the car is shipped out of the 
mill, grades the car at the point of shipment. If the cars were forwarded, why 
could they not be graded again? 

Q. They would. For example, if they were shipped to Moose Jaw they 
inspect them in the mills, and the miller picks out fifteen cars, say, out of a 
hundred and says that he will ship the other eighty-five to the public terminal, 
and let the grain be stored. The same inspector then goes over it again and if he 
has inspected it once, and graded it as No. 3 Northern, it would be pretty hard 
to see how he could grade it lower the next time-—A. They would be subject 
to the same standards as if they had shipped it out of these bins. They are mill 
shipments to the terminal] elevators. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Do you think they would be shipped on the 75-25 standard?—A. They 
would have to be. 


By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. Would that not prevent the Alberta Pacific from allowing the mills to 
take the tops, because when they went to get their grain out of the terminals 
they would not come up to the 75-25 standard, and they would be the loser. They 
would not allow anybody to skim off the high grades——A. There would be a 
tendency that way. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. The public terminal would be the one to get the certificate for the Alberta 
Pacific. For instance, in the terminal at Moose Jaw it would be pretty hard if 
you put in a No. 3 and they graded in No. 3 and there was no mixing, to see how 
they could refuse to give them a No. 3 when it. came out again even if it were 
the minimum.—A. They could not, but these cars went in there after getting 
the certificate. They already have a certificate when the government inspec- 
tion department at Moose Jaw shows No. 3 Northern, but it is the mill’s grain to 
all intents and purposes. The mill ships out 85 cars to the public terminal, 
and they would be graded again, and when they are graded again from any other 
terminal or any mill they are subject to the 75-25 grade. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. I would like to get your opinion about this matter: if we increase the 
standard of the outgoing cargoes which after all is protecting the standard of 
the grade we are shipping to our customers where the bulk of our wheat goes, 
does that not have the effect of regulating all the internal operations on the wheat 
—if we insist on the standard of the grade going out showing a good fair sample 
of that grade? It ayypears to me from listening to the evidence that this would 
pretty nearly cure a whole lot of the difficulty of skimming by the mills, if we 
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insist that the elevators must live up to that standard, and see to it that the 
standard of that grade gets to the Old Country or our foreign purchasers? If 
that is so, have we not cured a great many of the difficulties complained of — 
A. That stands to reason. 

Q. If not, we as a Committee would like to know if there is any other thing 
which is quite so important as increasing the standard which goes out in our car- 
goes to the purchaser?—A. That is, in my opinion, the most important thing. 

Q. Why I ask that question is that we have talked a great deal about the 
mills skimming. I am not so concerned about that, if we keep the standard of 
our wheat up in the markets which will purchase it, but if the private or public 
interests engaged in the grain business cannot ship below that standard then we 
are giving assurance to the foreign purchasers that they are getting a fair sample 
of the grade of grain they are buying.—A. Yes, they are paying for what they 
are receiving, and they know it. That is my opinion—a real standard and a 
rigid enforcement. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. Will you just elucidate the difference between the 75-25 and what has 
been in vogue, so Mr. Symes says, for the last four years, that is, 60-35-5? Then 
we will be making some progress about what is desired in this particular respect. 
What is the essential difference between 75-25 and what is in force now—I don’t 
mean in force by law, but by Mr. Symes as being necessary in his estimation in 
order to keep up the quality of our goods?—-A. Mr. Symes states, does he, that 
that standard is necessary in order to keep the quality of our outgoing grain up? 

Q. Yes, he has been using it for four years——A. Does he state that he com- 
pels it all to come up to that standard? 

Q. I don’t know whether he does or not. The weakness of the system lies 
in the fact that the law is not behind him, but in the practising of it and the 
carrying out of it, in spite of the higher standards, a great many complaints have 
come to us from the old land about the last three or four crops. Is there any 
difference between those two formulae?—A. If he were able to keep the cargoes 
up to the standard, such as he stated to the Saskatchewan Royal Grain Inquiry 
Commission— 

Q. And here-—A. Here too? As I say, if he keeps all the cargoes uniformly 
up to that standard, and was able to keep them up, and did, I am sure the com- 
plaints would have been nothing. 

Q. If the standard is so important—and I think it is—why, here we have 
a standard which was recommended by the Turgeon Commission which pro- 
vided the same standard for the mixer as it did for the farmer, and what the 
farmer wants to know is, why he should have to comply with one standard and 
the mixer comply with another. The Turgeon Commission recommended a solu- 
tion of that by the insertion of this paragraph:— 


“ All grain inspected out of private elevators or out of special bins 
as aforesaid shall be required, in order to receive a grade, to be equal to 
the general average quality of any similar grades passing inspection at 
the initial official inspection point, and shall be properly cleaned.” 


That means, to a certain extent, Winnipeg so far as the head of the lakes is 
concerned. It might also be graded at other points, such as Moose Jaw, Cal- 
gary and Edmonton. They recommend that, and it would make it very much 
easier to explain to the farmer that he has to comply exactly with the same 
standard as the mixer, and that the mixer has no edge on him because he must 
comply with the same standard as the farmer. 

Now, when I begin to explain that the standards are not the same, I admit 
that I have to go carefully, taking the 75-25 and the 65-30-5. V'erhaps I do 
not understand myself, and I will probably make it worse before I pass it on 
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to somebody else. Can you not simplify it for us?—A. Well, there have been 
suggestions alright, but I do not know that they would simplify matters. I 
have had suggestions put up tc me, that we take a certain percentage of the 
standard of the higher grades, that is, the minimum higher grade, and make 
the cargoes’ standard average lower. 

Q. It is quite a complex problem?—-A. I was going to mention what you 
said about the farmer complying with the same standard as the mixer. That 
is just about exactly what he does to-day. 

Q. He does not think so; why not make it that way, if he does it?—A. 
There would be no benefit, if it were made that way. 

Q. Benefit to whom?—A. The benefit of the shipper; there would be a 
benefit to the mixer. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. The suggestion was the average going through Winnipeg; you could not 
make the farmer do that?—A. You could not tell the farmer that the mixer 
was complying with that same standard as he was, because the farmer must 
come above the minimum; the mixer must come above the average. 

Q. To the average?—A. To or above the average. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. The average coming through Winnipeg has for many years been taken 
as being the proper average to go out on the lakes. I am told that conditions 
are now different. I admit that they are very much different, especially the 
condition of the wheat going out. But that was carried on for many years, 
with the average out-turn of the mixer the same as the average out-turn of the 
farmer. That is much easier to explain than going into all these compounds, 
interesting as they are—A. There are things that are hard to explain but 
which are clear in the person’s own mind. 

Q. But we are not experts. I wonder when mixing was started; were you 
in the grain business before you went into this pool business?—A. In the country 
end of it. I have been more or less connected with it since 1902. 

Q. I am talking about the mixing end. A certain standard has been put on, 
after it has been graded by a government official. Do you know when mixing 
started?—A. No, I do not remember. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. How long have you been in it?—A. I started in 1902, in Manitoba, as 
assistant inspector. 

Q. How long have you been connected with it outside country elevators?— 
A. For the last four years. 

Q. Just the last four years?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. I was quite pleased to hear your remarks about the objectionable prac- 
tice of mixing smutty grain in with the straight grades. That is very objection- 
able in the opinion of most people who know the taste and smell of the smutty 
grain. I was wondering where you would stop; it is said a little barley here or 
there would make no appreciable difference?—A. I meant to clear it up, to clean 
it as far as possible. 

Q. You cannot clean smut without washing it?—A. No. Even washing it 
will still leave a taint. 

Q. Do you know any companies or firms that wash or clean the smut?—A. 
No, I do not. ; 

Q. Then why take the chance? You know there is an awful temptation to 
a person, if he gets his nose in he wants to put his head in, and then his shoulders 
and it goes on from one thing to another. It is a temptation. I do not say that 
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it applies to the mixer any more than to anybody else, but that is the way it 
goes, a little of this, that or the other. Now there are 550 off-grades?—-A. They 
do not amount to a great deal in the aggregate, only 5 per cent. 

Q. But you know the old Scotch saying, ‘‘ Many mickles maks a muckle.” 
We have had mention of 1,500 grades. Add an appreciable amount of those to 
something else and they will make quite a factor when a man comes to analyze 
it on the other side, when he takes his sample to a chemist. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: What is the question you are asking the witness, 
Mr. Motherwell? 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. The question is whether or not all these little, so-called unappreciable, 
little bits of blemished grains amount to quite a bit when the cargo gets into the 
buyer’s hands?—A. I do not think so, if properly regulated. If the elevators 
were obliged to make proper returns to the Board of Grain Commissioners; the 
representative of the Board at that elevator would know exactly what is coming 
in, and would know the proportions in the elevator, to a greater or less extent, 
and they know just about what is going out in these cargoes. 

Q. You mean, as one witness said, if it were not dumped in?—A. There is 
no excuse for dumping. 

Q. One witness said if it were done scientifically, it could be put into the 
cargoes in such quantities and in such a way that it would be indistinguishable? 
—A. Yes but there is such a thing as not being indistinguishable. When you 
more or less carefully look over a sample, it is quite distinguishable. If you have 
knowledge of the fact that there is some objectionable damaged grain in that 
car, and you are looking into every car for these damaged kernels, you can pick 
them out, all right. 

Q. You think you can pick out this white quality spring wheat from Amber 
Durum?—A. Yes, unless there was a little in there and you were not looking for 
it. The definition permits a certain amount of white spring in Amber Durum, 
depending on the grade. 

Q. Is it permissible to put spring wheat into Amber Durum?—A. Yes, the 
grade permits a certain percentage of spring wheat in Amber Durum. 

Q. How much?—A. Five per cent for No. 1 Durum, 10 per cent for No. 2, 
and 15 per cent for No. 3 Durum. I believe I am correct in that. 

Q. And just mix to that. Mr. Mclvor gave that evidence the other day?— 
A. Why would they mix to that? That is, Spring Wheat by itself, and Durum 
by itself, are worth more money to the terminal than if they mixed 15 per cent 
of Spring Wheat in Durum. 

Q. The first mix I saw at a terminal, 10 per cent of Spring Wheat being put 
into No. 3 Durum?—A. It is possible the price of that wheat was very low. 

Q. Is it good business, putting that wheat and bread wheat together?—A. 
No. 

Q. It is not good business for us?—A. No. 

Q. Nor for the buyer?—A. No. 

Q. Nor the State?—A. No. 

Q. I see this document got out by the Board of Grain Commissioners indi- 
cates that there were more than 500 off-grades, grades with some blemish on 
them, with interminable characteristics, all kinds of blemishes and all kinds 
of compounds, and all kinds of complaints of different things being wrong. 
Mr. Melvor was quite frank about it. All these off-grades went out in some 
form of mix except about one million bushels that had to be handled on their 
own merits or demerits?—A. Yes. 

Q. That million would be the worst to work in?—A. Yes. 
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Q. If he can sell the worst of those, why cannot he sell the others on their 
merits or demerits?—A. Well, there is always a sale for grain; you can sell it 
all right. 

Q. But he has been successful selling the worst by themselves because he 
could not work them off. He has not all his good grain sold. If he can sell, 
the worst of them on their merits or demerits, why can he not sell the rest of 
them, these off grades?—A. It depends on the quantity, the price you are getting; 
if you have a great many of these grades many of them could be cleaned up 
and conditioned for the straight grades. A great percentage of those could be 
so treated. 

Ae And a great percentage are preventable also by the grower himself? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. But there are some that are climatically brought about?—A. Yes. 

Q. The point I want to make is this; can you inform me if it is possible 
to work all of these off into straight grades, no matter how unappreciable they 
may be in themselves? How is it possible to work off ten or fifteen of them into 
that cargo without lowering the grade of that cargo?—A. Take the grade of 
Rejected 3 Northern, which can by over-cleaning be made a better quality 
than the average No. 3 Northern, I have seen cases where Rejected 3 Northern 
could by heavy cleaning be made a better average milling quality than the No. 
3 Northern grade. 

Q. But here we have 47 heated grades, in this document, all disappearing 
but seven, column after column of them, and they all disappear but 7. Do you 
think you could work them in without some appreciable effect upon the straight 
grade of the cargo you are putting out?—A. I would be against it anyway, in 
mixing heated grain. : 

Q. Here are 11 smutty grades disappearing, and here is another lot of musty 
wheat disappearing. There is a combination all through this. You appreciate 
the importance of keeping up the quality of our export wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. All the pool officers are anxious to do that?—A. Yes. 


Q. That is your statement; but do you not take a risk in practising the 
other thing, of putting these impure and blemished off-grades into the pure? 
Do you not take the risk of not accomplishing what you are after?—A. Not 
such a risk, in my opinion, if you pick what you are blending; if you blend 
any condemned or smutty wheat, you are doing harm. 

Q. There are 132 grades that there is no little hole to work into, and they 
have to stand by themselves; there are 400 odd of the 550 that disappear and 
that is a lot. As an expert in grading, is there such a scientific blending or 
mixing that you can work those into a straight cargo without affecting that 
straight cargo?—A. Not all of them. 

Q. Twelve or fifteen of them?—A. Yes, I would say you could put in 12 
or 15. 


Hon. Mr. Matcoum: Would Mr. Motherwell mind asking the witness how 
many of those off-grades can be cleaned up? I think that is important. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.u: The rejected can largely be cleaned up. 


By Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. They cannot all be cleaned up?—A. I would have to go over the list 
at length and pick them out. 

Hon. Mr. Maucoim: I do not want to interrupt Mr. Motherwell’s question, 
Mr. Chairman, but I think the witness is confirming what other witnesses have 
said, that while there are a great many off-grades, they are subject to treatment, 
which would make them just as good as if they were net off-grades. 
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By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 
Q. Can you give us the percentage of those off-grades that could be cleaned 
up, Mr. Steele?—A. I am sorry I cannot. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Can you clean rejected for rye to any appreciable effect?—A. At times 
you can. 

Q. Do not all rejecteds for rye and Darnel ragweed go into one grade?—A. 
It depends on who is handling it. 

Q. It is graded the same?—A. Yes, it is. 

_  Q. And these are almost impossible things to clean up, in order to put them 
soto the straight grades?—A. I would not say that; it is not impossible. 

Q. It is not impossible, because they do put them into straight grades; but 
can they be so cleaned in order to make any man refuse them at the other end 
to make flour out of them?—A. Yes, I would say a great many, but I have not 
gone into the figures. 

’ Q. The rejected and toughs and damps can all be used considerably ?—A. 
es. 

Q. Would you recommend putting the dried back into these respective 
grades?—A. It depends upon how much damage has been proved to have been 
done to it in the drying. At present, I would only handle them under a system 
which will guarantee that the grain is not damaged by drying; at present I 
would not put them into the grade in which they are put, No. 2 or 3 Northern. 

Q. I believe there has been considerable improvement in the drying?—A. 
Yes, I believe so. 

Q. There would have to be still more before you put them in?—A. I would 
have to have some more assurance that no harm was being done. 

Q. At the present time we have a situation in the wheat world where no- 
body seems to know very much of what is the difficulty. Assuming that we 
have too much wheat, which would be the better position to be in, to have a lot 
of high class wheat with none of these doubtful ingredients in it, on a market 
like this, or have a lot mixed down to the grade? Which would you dispose of 
best on this market?—A. There is no question about it that it would be the 
higher quality. 

By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. Have you any further recommendations to make?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You referred, Mr. Steele, to the question of a recommendation regarding 
sections 158 and 159, with regard to the binning. What were your recommenda- 
tions? JI find in section 158 that special bin has been shipped and inspected; 
and then section 159 goes on to say that the sample shall be compared with the 
shipment.—A. The fifteen days was all that I had in mind. 

Q. The shipment takes place and the owner is notified as to his grade?—A. 
Yes, 

Q. He has an appeal within fifteen days from that grading?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is the shipment retained for fifteen days in order to make that?—A. No, 
that has nothing to do with the government grading, Mr. Chairman. 

Q. Is there any provision in the Act whereby that is kept so that it can be 
reinspected and graded again?—A. The carload itself is reinspected; but that 
only deals with the car, that when a country shipper brings his grain into the 
elevator, the sampe is taken in the presence of the shipper and placed in a tin 
box which should be kept locked by the shipper. Every load is sampled like 
that. And the box is weighed. And every sample taken is supposed to be the 
same as in that box; but sometimes it is not; and when the shipper feels that 
something has happened to his shipment, and that it was not his grain. He 
then says, I want that sample box sent to the Chief Inspector to see whether 
or not the identify of my car has been preserved. He has fifteen day's within 
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which to do that; but very often the shipper does not receive the notice in 
time. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Supposing I have the sample box in there and I come into the elevator 
and say to the elevator man, “ Will you ship that box out?” And he goes 
around to look for it and says “I cannot find it. It is gone.” What happens 
then?—A. The elevator company then must settle with the farmer at the 
grade which the farmer shall designate. That regulation is posted up in every 
country elevator in western Canada. 

Q. Supposing the box is sent down and it has been mixed up with others, 
and you cannot find out whether it is the box of the farmer or what it is what 
then happens? I have a case where we do not know what became of the box. 
—A. I believe it is up to the elevator company to prove. They must produce 
the box. The box is in their custody, and if they cannot produce the box they 
must settle with the farmer. 

Q. Supposing this box is put in there and the box is sent on, it may be the 
right one or it may be another one. Supposing the elevator man substitutes 
another box, and when it comes in they cannot open it, and they have to break 
the lock—A. Yes. 


Q. Does it not afford an opportunity for the elevator company to substitute 
another box?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is quite possible for the elevator man to put the farmer’s name in it 
and send it on in the same way?—A. Oh yes. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. Before closing that, the Act provides that the sample shall be sent to 
the Chief Inspector to be compared with the shipment?—-A. Yes, that is with the 
official sample. ~ 

Q. How is it compared? Is it compared with the original total shipment? 
—A. It is compared with the Inspector’s sample of the shipment. The wording 
is not very clear. 

Q. Have you any recommendation regarding the fifteen days?—A. I know 
that fifteen days is not sufficient length of time for many shippers to get their 
box in. 

Q. What is your recommendation?—A. Thirty days. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Just one thing, in connection with the 75-25 proposed regulation for 
elevators. We were told by Mr. Murray when here, that they never turned 
down any cars at the present time, that they unload all cars they can; and he 
said that all elevators were doing the same thing. The diverting is done at 
Winnipeg, is it not?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Now, if the diverting is done at Winnipeg, and I belong to a line and I 
come in and see my samples at Winnipeg, and I say “We will send this into our 
own elevator,” and send all the bottoms to the government terminals, I do not 
see how the regulations would prevent that being done, just the same.—a. I 
am perfectly confident that it can be dealt with by the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners if they so wish; but I would not be prepared just now to say just 
how. 

Q. I do not see how you can prevent the diverting by the terminals.—A. 
The original billing can be made of a car, and the car originally billed, say, 
to the U.G.G. terminal, is there. 5 * 

Q. Our government elevator, then, is going to get none because it is only 
this wheat that is sent by line companies,—only five or six hundred cars sent 
direct to the government terminal?—A. If all terminals were on the same basis, 
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there would be no terminal which would suffer except in a short year; but quite 
a few would suffer in a short year. 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. All that you were suggesting in regard to those sample boxes was that 
the period should be thirty days, instead of fifteen, given for the holding of the 
sample, was it not?—A. Yes. It does not amount to anything excepting that 
it saves argument at times. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Speaking of the number of off-grades, in the evidence taken in 1925, I 
read as follows: Dr. McGill speaking to Mr. Serls, then Chief Inspector: — 


Q. How many grades have you in the west, Mr. Serls? 
Mr. Srrus: Somewhere about a hundred. 


That was in 1925. And then three years later we find them talking about 
sixteen or seventeen hundred grades. In your opinion has the changed conditions, 
climatic or otherwise, warranted that enormous increase in three years from one 
hundred to sixteen or seventeen hundred? Five hundred and fifty there are in 
this list which I have in my hands, and others talk about seventeen hundred.— 
A. No, the grades have not been increased to that extent in the last three or four 
years, but I would take it from that extract, that Mr. Serls did not have in mind 
these mixtures and combinations, which he could consider as not being grades 
when asked that question. That list which Mr. Motherwell was reading from, 
Mr. Serls, I am quite sure, four years ago would not consider were grades at all. 

Q. If that is the proper interpretation, where do you suppose he made the 
division? As straight grades, we only have six; and feeds, one and two feeds; 
and then the sub-divisions. I suppose it is pretty hard to say what sub-divisions 
he took?—-A. Oh, yes, he could have taken the straight grades, and the damps 
and the toughs and the smutties. Take all the ordinary straight grades, and then 
the damp, mixed, heated, rejected, mixed, fire-burned, and rejected mixed and 
coal-oil. 

Q. You think there would be many possible divisions besides those men- 
tioned?—A. Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. One remedy which you have suggested had been already brought before 
us, as to the 75-25. The other remedy which we have thought of was doing away 
with mixing entirely. If there were no mixing at all except in the straight grades, 
would our standard outgoing be as good as 75-25 or better?—A. The standard 
would not be changed at all. 

Q. I mean the averages going out?—A. In some of the cases it would be 
higher, and in other cases it would be lower. I doubt if it could be made uniform. 

Q. Why can it not be made uniform? Why do you think it will not be 
uniform?—A. Well, there are so many 

Q. Is it uniform to-day, with the standard which we have?—A. No, it is 
not absolutely. 

Q. Do you think it would be more uniform with the 75-25? It is admitted 
that our outgo is not uniform, but do you think it would be more uniform with 
that 75-25?—A. When you mention the 75-25, I also brought in a rigid enforce- 
ment. 

Q. We are supposed to have a rigid enforcement of our standard to-day?— 
A. No, not entirely; because some terminals are to-day shipping grain which 
they could mix down lower than they do. The Pacific terminals to-day are ship- 
ping and not mixing down as low as they could to get to the average. 

Q. Will that not be so with the 75-25?—A. No, I think not. 
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Q. If we had all our No. 1 Northern or No. 2 Northern, all our straight 
grades, do you not think that they would be above the 75-25?—A. In some cases 
they would; but the average of the crop would be about that. 


Q. I cannot see yet where there would be a lack of uniformity, and I wanted 
to understand why there would be a lack of uniformity, if we had it all put in. If 
we get No. 1 Northern coming in from different districts, you would have some 
at the top and some at the bottom of the grades, and you might get different 
varieties or species of grain coming from different parts; but I cannot imagine 
enough coming in for a boat load at the top or for another boat load at the bot- 
tom.—A. I have seen enough coming in in one train load for a cargo, not all, but 
a good percentage of it prevailing 3 Northern; but uniformly below the average. 

Q. Do you not think it would be such a shipment as would have been 
skinned?—A. No, I mean a train load of cars,—farmers’ grain. 


Q. I cannot imagine it coming from the farmers in that way.—A. When I 
say farmers’ grain, | mean coming from the direction in which the farmers live. 


Q. I cannot imagine a train load of wheat coming in from farmers, from any 
country point, all skinned into the grade—A. I do not say that, but as a train 
load uniformly below the average. 


Q. The other objection put up to the doing away with the mixing entirely 
was that there would be trouble getting away with the off-grades. Do you admit 
that we would be able to sell the off-grades, for a price, anyway?—A. Yes. 


Q.-And it does not amount to more than five per cent of the wheat?— 
A. Some years less than that. 

Q. I mean, excluding damps and toughs, it would not in an ordinary year 
amount to much more than five per cent?—A. I think not, no. 

Q. And those would be able to be sold at a price—it seems to me we could 
sell them at a price?—A. Yes, we could sell them at a price; but it costs money 
to handle them. 

Q. Well, the suggestion was that these should be conditioned and put into 
five or six other grades, and sold as conditioned——A. I was not meaning in that 
respect, but I meant that those would come in in small quantities and tie up 
space, which in a rush season or a big crop would be needed in order not to 
dam the flow of our grain. It might be more expensive. 

Q. The question was that 1, 2 or 3, as thought necessary, be run as hospital 
elevators, and to keep our public terminals, in fact, all our terminals, all 
our other elevators, to handle grain as straight grades——A. Well, the condition 
would be that one year those hospital elevators would have nothing to do, and 
another year the condition would be that they could not handle the work, their 
space would be so much tied up. 

Q. Ido not see that. If we allow our public terminals to take in our toughs 
and damps and to condition those in certain years, and then only to take in 
those rejected in the others; it would practically be about the same every year. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Why would you send in grain simply to be cleaned 
to grade? 

Mr. Donnetiy: You do not clean to grade. 


The Wirness: Who is going to decide? The inspector at the initial inspec- 
tion point has to decide whether they are going to be cleaned to gerade or not. 
*Then supposing a car goes through. The probe sample is rejected for rye. 
That would be one of those which would go to the mixing terminal, and in that 
test the sample was found to contain only one per cent of rye, and it is made 
a straight grade. There is a little mixup there; where is that car going to go? 
If you leave it in the hospital elevator it is going to receive a hospital certifi- 
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By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. Why would you send to a hospital elevator grain that simply requires 
cleaning?—A. Well, in this particular case that I mentioned, the sample con- 
tained a sufficiently small quantity so that it was able to go through in the 
straight grade. It is just that I feel that nothing should be done that would 
have a tendency to dam the flow of our grain in the big crop year, if it can 
be avoided, and the same results being secured by any other method. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. I want to go back to this question of the standard. I gathered from 
your statement that you suggest that the higher we make the standard the 
more uniformity we would have out of the terminal elevator at the head of the 
lakes, is that right?—A. I do not think I meant quite that, the higher we 
make the standard the greater uniformity there would be. 

Q. In the outturn standard?—A. No, I thought I brought the whole thing 
together, the standard and the control of terminals, and one terminal license, 
and returns of grain going uniformly into all terminals, with provision for 
mixing but compulsion of a higher standard. 

Q. Yes, we grant all these things, and then the uniformity that we are going 
to get is going to be dependent on the standard, is it not after all?—A. Yes, 
and the enforcement of that standard. 

Q. Take it for granted that the enforcement is going to be quite rigid, 
would it not naturally follow, that the higher you maintain that standard the 
more uniformity we are going to get from the outturn from those terminals? 
For instance, you say that the adoption of the 75-25 standard would result in 
more uniformity than we have now?—A. Rigid enforcement would probably 
have more to do with it than the actual standard in that case. 

Q. Have we not got rigid enforcement now?—A. Well, that sample I men- 
tioned at Vancouver going out as 4 wheat was one case in point. 

Q. There must be rigid enforcement when they appealed?—A. Yes, as far 
as the Inspection Department is concerned there was rigid enforcement, but the 
Appeal Board had authority to grant a higher grade. 

Q. You are not suggesting that we should take that power away from the 
Appeal Board?—A. I could not suggest that very well. 

Q. Your company does not allow any skimming by the mills, I believe?— 
A. Well, they did not when I was last in Winnipeg. I have not been there for 
some time. 

Q. In 1925, I think it was, when we revised the Grain Act the last time, 
the Act as it passed the House of Commons contained a clause stating that the 
gr«in passing out of private terminals at the head of the lakes should be equal 
to the average of that grade at the initial inspection point. If a similar pro- 
vision were put into the Act at this time, do you see any real objection to it; 
that is, instead of having a standard of 75-25, as it is called here, we should use 
for the standard the average of the grade at the initial inspection point?—A. 
For all terminals? h 

Q. Yes, for all terminals at the head of the lakes, the standard would be 
the average at Winnipeg?—A. Well, no more than it cannot be done. 

Q. I am anxious to know why it cannot be done?—A. Well, just because it 
cannot. The grain does not go forward uniformly. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. It was done, I think, for many years?—A. Conditions have changed; 
diseases have increased, and the character of the grain is different now to what 
it was years ago. 

Hon. Mr. Moruerweru: Get the farmers to improve their production, 


work from both ends. 
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Q. I wish you would give us some of your reasons. What reasons can you 
advance against the adoption of that standard? That is the standard I think 
the farmer is always anxious to see put into force the average of the grade that 
he is delivering. We would like to see the old country buyer, or the Canadian 
miller get that. What difficulty is there in it?—A. Well you cannot ship out a 
cargo from the head of the lakes uniformly up to the Winnipeg average with 
grain at different seasons of the year, and from different sections of the country 
coming through lacking uniformity within the grades. 

Q. That is the reason you suggest, or that the pool has suggested why we 
should adopt that 75-25 standard?—A. Well, that permits of a certain leeway 
within the grade, and it does not work a hardship on any one individual who 
might happen to have grain coming from any one section where the average 
which he would receive would not be quite equal to some of the others. 

Q. Who do you think then is going to get the benefit of the leeway which 
exists?—A. Well, there would not be much benefit in the leeway, because a ter- 
minal has to keep it up to that. There is not very much leeway when you con- 
sider that they might have a cargo just right on that line and lose there, and 
they would have to make it up somewhere else. I do not think there would be 
very much profit in it. 

Q. We are not supposing that he is going to put in anything that is lower. 
—A. If he does he will lose on it. 

Q. If we are going to have that rigid enforcement that you are talking about 
he would?—A. Yes; he would have to be sure that it is up to it or above. 

Q. Well, then, have you ever seen smutty wheat in the standard samples? 
—A. No, I have never noticed it. 

Q. And the grain out of private terminals must be equal at least to the 
standard sample?—A. Yes. 


Q. Then, how can you put say, 1,890 bushels of smutty wheat into ship- 
ment of 125,000 bushels without it being noticed by the inspector?—A. I wonder 
if you would give me the figures again? 


Q. It is given in Mr. Sproule’s evidence. In one shipment that went out 
there were 1,890 bushels of smutty No. 2 went into a shipment, the shipment 
being 125,000 bushels?—A. 1,890 bushels? 


Q. Yes—A. And a shipment of 25,000 bushels? 


Q. No, 125,000 bushels?—A. Well, it looks rather large, I will say. I would 
say this much, that very slightly smutted grain can be lost in a cargo, certainly 
without your being able to detect it. 

Q. But if the inspector saw any smutty grain at all in that shipment would 
he be entitled to refuse to give it straight grade?—A. I would say he should. I 
do not think they would though if it was a lower grade of wheat, just bare detec- 
tion, you mean? 


Q. But I did not think any smutty wheat was put in in making up the 
standard sample?—A. No, I have never seen it. 


Q. Well, that is the thing that has always been difficult for the producer to 
understand how it could be done. You mentioned that something should be done 
about No. 3 Northern?—A. I have not got that with me now. The changes that 
we, of the department feel, are necessary, if I remember rightly the first part of 
the definition was that 3 Northern be equal in value to Marquis and contain 25 
percent of hard red vitreous kernels; the second part of the definition to be, any 
red wheat variety weighing heavier than the other, the Marquis, 3 Northern, and 
containing 35 per cent of red kernels. I believe that was it. It was something 
about there. 
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By Mr. McMillan: 
Q. Do you not think it would be better to keep that smutty wheat out of 
the wheat; that is, clean the straight grades?—A. Of course it would be better, 
certainly badly smutted wheat. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. You were speaking of cargoes going out of Vancouver, one of which 
was appealed, and another loaded into cars and put back into elevators. Do you 
think, if the Board made a regulation that once a car was loaded it could not be 
unloaded and had to take the grade, that that would help to stop the evil of 
See aay ih I believe it would because of the fact that it is very expensive to 
unload. 

Q. If they made a stipulation, that once a cargo was unloaded from the 
elevator A. It shall receive the grade to which it belongs. 

Q. Do you think that would be a good stipulation?—A. I would say it 
would, yes. You have a No. 3 Northern description, 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Is it because you find the No. 3 at the present time contains a large 
percentage of what we call starchy kernels?—A. There is too large a percentage 
of starchy kernels permitted in No. 3. There is nothing that I know of to 
exclude the 100 per cent starchy kernel. 

Q. Do you find many farmers’ cars containing 100 per cent starchy kernels? 
—A. Oh, yes. I would say that there are many cars coming through. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. If the deflection of high type cars of each grade were prohibited either 
to the mills—the United States millers, or to anybody else, would that not 
assist the out-turn cargoes coming by Winnipeg than they do now?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it practicable to stop those deflections? Why should the American 
millers have the opportunity of picking up good cargoes when the British 
millers have not?—A. It is boiled down to the question of how much they are 
willing to pay for it. If they are willing to pay sufficient to compensate for the 
lowering of the value of the cargoes; it is a question of dollars and cents. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. And to whom he pays?—A. Yes, certainly. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. There is a lot of deflection going on of the high types of each grade. 
I do not feel like prohibiting our millers getting it, but I do not see why the mills 
of a neighbouring country can get the edge on the British and European mills in 
that respect, as they do now. The American millers can pick it up here, and it 
makes it difficult for the out-turn cargoes to come up to the initial inspection 
when all this is taken off between Winnipeg and the head of the lakes—A. I do 
think it would work any great hardship on the mills if they were compelled to 
take the average run of grain, providing they were sure of getting it. 
Q. It is defective in our terminals; that is why they want to pick it off?— 
A. Yes. 
Q. If it is defective to them, it is defective to the overseas millers too?— 
A Wes: 
By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Where is most of our wheat diverted?—A. At Winnipeg—some at 
Moose Jaw. 
Q. In carload lots from there?—A. Yes. 
Q. And it is sent to the public terminals?—A. It is sent to the private 


terminals and special binned there. Mind you, that is not all of the grain the 
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American millers take, because they have been taking cargoes as well, to my 
knowledge. 

Q. They take the odd trainload—— —A. No, I would not say that. I. 
mean the mills divert grain at Winnipeg to a private elevator at the head of the 
lakes, and in addition to that they buy a cargo of grain out of the bins of the 
private elevators. 

Q. Would it assist, do you think, if we made a regulation that all export 
wheat must be bin-run from our public terminals, and all our export must be 
the average run out of our terminals, so as to prevent any special binning?—A. 
There would be no special binning or selection of cars. 

Q. All export wheat, whether to the United States or to any other country, 
must be as it comes out of the terminal, without any special binning at all—A. 
It would be easy to enforce, if you had the control of all elevators, you could 
say, no special binning. 

Q. That would prevent a lot of diverting to the United States?—A. Yes, 
it would probably prevent all of it. 

Q. We can see that; they might do as the mills at Moose Jaw do, take the 
carloads and ship them out in trainload lots?—A. I do not know that it would 
pay them to do that. It is rather expensive, the overland haul. 

Q. The freight rate from Moose Jaw to Minneapolis would not be greater 
than to Fort William?—A. I have no idea about that. 

Mr. Donnetty: I think it is about the same. 


The ActTiInG CHAIRMAN: Will the witness be discharged? Are you through 
with Mr. Steele? 


Mr. Miuzar: I think not, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. DonneEiy: I think we had better have him here this afternoon for a 
while, Mr. Chairman. 


The Acting CHAIRMAN: Is it the wish of the Committee to meet at 4 
o’clock this afternoon? 


Hon. Mempers: Carried. 
The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until 4 o’clock p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
The Committee resumed at 4 o’clock p.m., Mr. Brown in the chair. 


The CHatrMAN: I had not the pleasure of being with you this morning 
except for a few minutes. I understand you were not finished with Mr. Steele, 
and had him still with you. Mr. Steele is prepared to give further evidence, 
or to answer any further questions which you may have to ask him. 


Rosert C. STHELE recalled. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the Committee: I would 
like to mention something which I forgot this morning. Coming away from 
Vancouver from the Commission in rather a hurry, I was not able to bring 
any exhibits or any evidence or the like of that, that they had been collecting; 
but Chief Justice Brown asked me to assure the Committee that if there was 
any evidence which they had secured or if there were any exhibits which had 
been filed, which would be of any benefit whatever to this Committee in its 
work, he was anxious that they be called upon for those exhibits or that 
evidence. Apart from that I do not think there is anything else, any more 
than that I had intended mentioning this morning also that I saw Mr. Fraser’s 


suggestions for the colle:tion of samples for the standards and the making of a 
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provisional standard for grain in the early part of the fall, so as to get an 
earlier standard. I would just like to say that from all I know of the collection 
of samples and experience with the grain in the West, his idea is a very good 
one—a provisional standard to be used until all such samples as can be collected 
are secured to make the permanent official standard. And I would go further 
than Mr. Fraser in this, that I would feel like making extensive use of labora- 
tories for milling and baking tests; say three western Jaboratories and one big 
baking concern, just to make sure of the material before definitely setting the 
official standards for the following year. I do not think there is anything else. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. May I ask a few questions to make clear in my own mind your view 
as to the benefit to be derived from the adoption of the 75-25 outturn standard 
at the terminals? I took from what you said this morning that this standard 
decided by the officers of the Pool and agreed to by yourself is about as close 
a standard as we can be sure of maintaining.—-A. That is correct, in my opinion. 

Q. And you think that setting a standard on the average of the grades 
passing Winnipeg is rather a physical impossibility ?—A. I feel it is an absolute 
impossibility. 

Q. I want to ask you one or two questions relative thereto, as to the bene- 
fits to be derived from the 75-25 outturn standard. Do you believe that the 
terminals can at all times maintain that standard on the present grades set, 
without having the strength of the standard or the height of the standard. 
may I say, reflect itself back to the country adversely?—A. Yes, I think that 
it can. In other words, Mr. Malcolm, you mean ean this standard be rigidly 
enforced without detrimental effect being reflected back to the grower in the 
country? 

Q. Yes, by inspection at the country elevators——A. Yes, I think so. 

Q. The point I am anxious to make, Mr. Steele, is that by setting too 
high an outturn standard, which would be difficult to live up to, there might 
be a tightening up in the country elevators which therefore might have an 
adverse affect on the producer—A. Yes, I understand. 

Q. By setting too low a standard of outturn, the producer does not get the 
full benefit of the sale of his grain?—A. No. 

Q. We are anxious as a committee to do what you suggest should be done, 
to maintain as far as possible a complete uniformity of flow in our cargoes 
all season, and that is desirable. It has been pointed out to me that there 
should be some tolerance, some permission given to the Board to vary that 
standard. If in any year it were possible to make it higher, it should be made 
higher, and if in a particular year it would be difficult to maintain it, it should 
be lowered slightly. Do you think you are sufficiently acquainted with the 
grades to know that that standard should be incorporated into legislation?— 
A. I have not examined standards made up in that way for any other than 
last season’s crop, and naturally I could not speak for other seasons. 

Q. Do you not know how it would have worked out for the last season? 
— A. I believe it would have worked better for last season’s crop than in this, 
as far as the ease of maintenance is concerned. 

Q. Now, in your opinion, Mr. Steele, how would the average of the outturn 
of a grade appear under the 75-25, we will say in this season’s crop, with the 
average outturn that has gone forward under the present method of inspection 
—would it be an improvement?—A. Under the present, as it has gone forward? 

Q. Yes, how would it compare?—A. Yes, it is an improvement. 

Q. It would be a better standard of the grade than what has gone forward? 
SN, Wea. 

Q. So that while Mr. Symes had what he told us was a guide, simply of 
sixty—thirty-five—five, it was not maintained?—A. No. 
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Q. And in a case of an appeal, they had to use the Winnipeg sample, and 
the average outturn of the Public elevators as well and use the whole three?—A. 
Yes. Actually the sixty—thirty-five—five standard is not official and is not 
consider in any way. 

Q. Then you think that the 75-25 outturn standard would be a slightly 
sage standard of each grade going out of the terminals than they have now?— 

= YES, 

Q. Which would reflect itself probably in a slightly higher price for the 
grade?—A. Yes it should, provided that is the standard which was sent overseas. 
It would not do to send over two standards. 

Q. On the question of mixing, I would like to clear my mind on a point 
raised this morning. We have been told by Mr. Melvor that there were about 
a million bushels out of the total handled that they were not able to mix, and 
that were sold on sample, the balance of their off-grades being blended into the 
standard grades. Have you any idea of how much of the blending was done to 
grains which were cleaned, and to which there would be no objection even if a 
no-mixing regulation were put in the statutes?—A. No, not from my personal 
knowledge; but from discussion of this sort of thing, there was a considerable 
percentage which was not cleaned. I know that. 

Q. Would there be half not cleaned, or would it be more than half, Mr. 
Steele?—A. Oh, I think there would be half. 

Q. And probably half cleaned?—A. Probably more than half not cleaned. 

Q. So that you have no knowledge of how much off-grade grain —I think 
you have answered that in the negative this morning,—was mixed with the 
straight grade grain in last year’s crop?—A. No, I could not tell you the per- 
centage. 

Q. I wonder if any one of your organization would have those figures,— 
would your statisticians have them, do you know?—A. Not yet, they would not 
have them. That would be after the end of the fiscal year. 

Q. So that what the Committee has to consider is whether with the prohibi- 
tion of mixing, if it were allowed to clean grain and put it into the grade, it would 
be permissible to mix within the grade, but it would not be permissible to put 
this fifty per cent or whatever the percentage is of the off-grades which were not 
treated, into the grades. These would be sold on sample along with the million 
bushels which Mr. MclIvor referred to?—A. Yes. 

Q. Supposing the Committee were in favour of the statutory prohibition of 
mixing, how much do you think would be lost by selling the fifty per cent which 
is now mixed, with the sample grain along with the million bushels which have 
been sold?—A. Oh, I would have nothing on which to base an opinion, because 
at present the price of those grains is based on their mixing value. 

Q. They have certain values for mixing which they would not have for 
other uses?—-A. Yes. 

Q. A higher value, would you say, for mixing?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that part of the grain which is mixed gives a larger return to the 
producer in your organization than if it were sold by sample?—A. Yes, especially 
a tough or slightly tough grain. A year like the last, there is no appreciable 
damage done to the standard by mixing out last season’s tough wheat. 

Q. I think it is generally conceded that there has not been much mixing 
done this last year?—A. That tough was mixed. 

Q. Without any loss to the grade?—A. Yes. I could not say that every 
bushel was mixed. 

Q. Your position is not that of operating a country or terminal elevator? 
—A. No. 

Q. So that you could not give us any evidence as to the physical difficulties 
in handling grain if mixing were prohibited?—A. No, only from discussions. 
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Q. But you also left the impression with the Committee that in your opinion 
setting a standard as high as 75/25 would to all intents and purposes eliminate 
mixing?—A. A rigid enforcement and supervision of all terminals and know- 
ledge of what went on in those terminals, as there would be if there was a proper 
supervision and return made, I would say to all intents and purposes it would 
not lower the average of the cargo to any appreciable extent, below what the 
average would run through the inspection point. 

Q. And mixing would be so unprofitable as to make it undesirable?—A. 
Yes, as far as I am concerned, it would make it unprofitable entirely. 

Q. You mentioned something this morning about the difficulties of adopting 
a no mixing policy, that probably cargoes would not come through as uniformly 
as one would desire in order to get uniformity of outturn. Could you give us 
any information as to how this would be brought about?—A. That is if there 
was a statutory abolition of mixing? 

Q. Yes, I think you said that you thought under a statutory abolition of 
mixing we could not get the same uniformity of flow out of the public elevators? 
—A. There are certain terminal elevators with country connections which draw 
their grain from a section of the west which has very hard, red wheat and high 
up the grade,—more high up the grade than low. There are other terminals 
drawing their grain from other sections of the western provinces where the grain 
is not as high in the same grade. Train loads of grain come down and taking 
the average of the grades in that train load they will be considerably below the 
average of the Winnipeg Inspections; and those train loads are unloaded at one 
particular terminal, while the others are unloaded at another particular terminal; 
and one terminal is above the average inspection, while the other is below. 

Q. So that you are of the opinion, which some of us had already come éo, 
that in order to have uniformity of value you should have a set outturn stan- 
dard?—A. Yes. 

Q. One other point on which we would like your opinion. There has always 
been a feeling that the inspection should be final at the head of the Lakes, and 
there has been no re-inspection at the seaboard. Have you had any experience 
in inspections at the seaboard at all?—-A. No, no experience at all. 

Q. You do not feel that you can give any evidence on the desirability for 
re-inspection?—A. ‘No. 

Q. I wanted to ask you, if you were in a position, to give us advice as to 
whether in your opinion inspection at the seaboard would be advisable?—A. No, 
the only experience I have had is that I have inspected samples which have been 
returned from overseas with the samples from the cargoes when loaded. I would 
say that some of those cargoes did not look as if they had gone overseas as 
shipped. 

Q. You would be inclined, then, to consider that there were opportunities 
in transit between the head of the Lakes and the seaboard for grain to be lowered 
in standard?—A. I would say that there are opportunities, ves. Both through 
our own ports and through the American ports; as far as I am concerned, it 
would appear as if there might be opportunities. 

Q. I am told that sometimes the cargo has its certificate lost, and another 
certificate substituted of the same grade, and it might be advisable to have an 
outturn inspection at Montreal as well as at Fort William.—A. I have felt, and 
a great many working with me have felt the same, that it should be. 

Q. My reason for bringing up the point is, that if the Committee, after a 
very lengthy hearing and mature consideration, agree with this suggestion, that 
the desirable thing is uniformity of flow, and if the Inspection Department 
produce that uniformity of flow by a rigid application of the 75/25 standard at 
the head of the Lake, that is not going to be good enough, unless we are sure 
that that uniformity of flow is maintained at the seaboard?—A. Yes. 
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Q. We must not leave an open gap past the point at which our good work 
is done?—A. No. I could not see any harm which could be done, but a good 
many benefits that might be derived from a seaboard re-inspection. 

I wonder if I might mention to Mr. Malcclm one other thing which I had 
in mind, about reflecting the harm back, detrimentally back to the country on 
that? That would be the Government Inspector’s tightening up on the grade? 

Q. I had in my mind more a case where a privately operated line elevator 
company was finding it difficult to live up to the 75/25 standard with the grain 
that was coming through. There is competition, of course, between buyers at 
country points, there is also the tendency for buyers to give a man a good grade, 
and probably that competition is the best and healthiest thing which the producer 
enjoys. \Now, if the 75/25 outturn standard were so severe that the terminal 
found it difficult, from the run of cars which it was getting to live up to the 
' standard, the operator would naturally send word back to the country that they 
were being a bit generous in their grading, and the buyer might tighten up on 
his grading in the country. I understand that the grading is finally done in 
Winnipeg, but after all there is a leeway between the minimum and the maxi- 
mum of the grade?—A. Yes. 

Q. And if it were found difficult to get the outturn standard of 75/25, the 
Inspection Department at Winnipeg would also be faced with the charge that 
it was too generous.—A. Yes, but, Mr. Malcolm, anybody in inspecting cars, 
as the Appeal Board, over and above the Inspection Department; you could 
hardly conceive of the Western Appeal Board being influenced by anything that 
anyone would say regarding it, when they know that a certain leeway was 
allowed to take care of that. We have had cargoes billed this year where the 
terminal operators swore that there was not a bushel of anything else but the 
grain that they put it out at in the grade forwarded in that ear, and I could take 
my oath that there was. 

Q. But with the outturn standard, we can easily suit the British buyer; 
we can make the standard to suit him, but in making the outturn standard to 
suit the British buyer we must not cause a lowering on the producer grade.— 
A. Well, I just had the two points on that. There is the Inspection Department 
and the country elevator agents, and no farmer in Western Canada requires to 
take the grade of a country elevator agent if he does net want to, because there 
is provision made that he can take the Chief Inspector’s grade. That would be 
his protection, and if such a thing were happening it would only be necessary 
for those interested—the farmers’ organizations or the Board of Grain Commis- 
sloners—to carry on the proper education. 

Q. That is quite true, Mr. Steele, but I think you quite recognize that 50 
per cent of the wheat is street wheat?—A. Well, I cannot give you the percent- 
age of that, Mr. Malcolm. 

Q. I am told that over half of it is street wheat—A. That is quite a big 
percentage compared to what it was a few years ago. 

Q. If we take. say, 400 miliion bushels, and we consider half of it is street 
wheat, and that half of the street wheat is bought without Winnipeg reinspec- 
tion, making 100 million bushels or a quarter of the crop. There could be a 
tightening up without the producer getting the benefit?—A. Yes, but it would 
soon right itself, I think. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Would you say that 50 per cent of the wheat was street wheat?—A. I 
cannot give the particulars, no, but I know that the percentage is decreasing; 
the percentage the last three years had been decreasing. I would not care to 
give the percentage. 

Q. You would not say it was 50 per cent?—A I would not say it was 50 


per cent, no, not now. 
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By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Whatever it was, it was a large quantity?—A. Yes. 

Q. However, the point I wanted to make sure of in your evidence is that 
the 75-25 standard can be lived up to, and is as close to the average of the 
grade that it would be safe for you to operate your terminal elevator on?—A. 
I would say so, yes. 

Q. What condition, or what change of conditions would make it more 
difficult to live up to that standard in one year than in another?—A. What 
change in conditions? 

. You said it might be easier one year than another. What are the con- 
ditions, or what change of conditions would make it more difficult to live up 
to that standard one year more than another?—A. Well, in one year there 
would be a preponderance of frost damage than, say, in another year where 
there would probably be rust and heat damage. The rust and heat damaged 
grain, providing it is sound in other respects is all that is necessary to bring it 
up to wheat, while in the frost it is the green and the frost which might not mix 
in making a standard for the minimum and the maximum; it might not be quite 
as easy. 

Q. You would not emphasize the point?—A. No. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. In speaking of street wheat, when these people say 50 per cent are 
they not differentiating between special binned wheat and other wheat?—A. I 
take it they mean loads sold individually and also loads sold subject to inspec- 
tors’ grade— 

Q. That is all wheat outside of special binned wheat?—A. All wheat out- 
side of special binned wheat. 

Q. That is not what is generally accepted as street wheat in the west. 
What is generally accepted as street wheat in the west is the man coming in 
with less than carload lots?—A. Yes. 

Q. When a person says that 50 per cent of the wheat is street wheat they 
do not mean that 50 per cent of the wheat is sold in less than carload lots?— 
A. No. Street wheat in the trade means all the wheat outside of special bins. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Following out that same point, is not a lot of that street wheat made 
up in this way: I, as a farmer, perhaps have 25 hundred bushels of wheat, and 
I draw out 900 bushels and I know that the elevator man will pay me the 
track price for that wheat? I need the money and I sell the 900 bushels; that 
is classed as street wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. Although I have plenty to fill a car if I want to?—A. Yes. 

Q. Just to follow up another point, in your replies to the Minister you 
statcd that those off-grade wheats were worth more because of the mixing 
privilege. Are you sure that the profits in those off grades are reflected back to 
the farmer?—A. Oh, I did not make any statement as to where the profits 
went, Mr. Millar; not all the profits I would say. 

Q. It does not seem so when you consider that feed wheat was selling at 
Indian Head for $18 a ton, and another elevator just a short distance up was 
selling bran at $32 a ton at the very same time. You can go up to 6 wheat, 5 
wheat and 4 wheat and find about the same difference. Those prices would not 
seem to indicate that the farmers were getting any fancy price for those off 
grades. I would like to ask a question about tough wheat. You mentioned 
tough wheat as one example where the farmer was getting more because of the 
tough wheat. Does that not work out this way: a number of carload lots of 
tough wheat containing a large amount of water, perhaps, 15, 16 or 17 per cent, 
are dumped into the dry whert. In that way, some tons of inoisture may be 
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put into a cargo, and the farmer has lost as much as eight cents a bushel on 
that tough wheat. He has had his one loss. Now, if that ton or two of water 
is sent over in the cargo to the old country buyer will the old country buyer 
not reason that he is buying water, and be unwilling to pay the wheat price for 
water, because water is cheap over there, and he will certainly lower his price? 
—A. I had in mind, Mr. Millar, more this last season’s crop, you see, because 
the grain has been uniformly dry, and the tough wheat has been, well, not very 
tough. There has been such a small percentage of it that it could go into a 
cargo without anybody being able to know whether it had a couple of pounds 
more water in it, or a ton more water in it. 


Q. Throwing in a few tons of water—I do not think there is any use in 
denying the fact that it was done—would it not be reflected in the price the 
old country buyer would offer for that wheat?—A. The old country buyer, I 
understand, takes into consideration the moisture in the wheat. 


Q. And if he pays a lower price the farmer back in the country receives 
a lower price because of that excess moisture?—A. Well, I would not say that 
happened this last year; it is only years like the last that I had in mind, where 
I did not consider it would be detrimental. 


Q. Where it occurs though, where there is excess moisture put in, and the 
whole is brought up near to 14 per cent, it would be reflected back to the farmer? 
—A. I would say that was axiomatic. 


Q. And it is a case of the farmer losing eight cents in the first place, and 
then losing because of the low price overseas, and in the end absorbing his own 
water. I would like to ask a question on this, Mr. Steele. I know from the 
gradings that I saw that you do that. You are an expert grader, in fact, you 
are something of a wizard. Would it be possible for an inspector, in case six new 
grades were established, to take care of the off grades after they were treated,— 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6; would it be possible for an inspector, when he has an off grade 
car coming down, to determine or designate into which of those grades it should 
go after treating?—A. I think possibly it might. I would rather Mr. Fraser 
answered that sort of question. 

Q. Well, I have asked Mr. Fraser, and he has given the matter some thought. 
I know it is a new idea. Do you believe that those off grade cars, taking all the 
off grade cars aside from those that could be treated and put into straight grades, 
taking all the others after they are treated; could they be classified, and classi- 
fied reasonably well in those six grades?—A. Oh, I would say they could; just 
off-hand I would. Remember, I have not experimented very much with it. 


Q. There might be a few; for the most part, they could be put into the six 
grades?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Mr. Steele, coming back to that outturn standard of 75-25. That stand- 
ard, of course, would be set at the beginning of the season, would it not?—A. 
Approximately at the same time as the other standards were definitely set. 

Q. Well, your opinion on it is this: that standard having been set at the 
beginning of the season, would there be any possibility through, we will say, 
climatic conditions when the crop was underway of deteriorating the latter end 
of the crop to a point where it would then not be able to live up to that standard 
that had already been set?—-A. I would say they should make sure that it is not 
set so early as all that, to be reasonably sure the grain is going to be harvested 
and got off in similar condition. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Would it only lower the grade?—A. Not in all cases, I believe. 
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By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Mr. Steele, you said a while ago with regard to our seaboard elevators 
that you thought it would be a good idea if we had inspectors there. Do you 
think it would be a good idea to have inspectors at our transfer houses as well? 
Do you think that is necessary ?—A. I feel that a check is always a good thing. 
I know in our own department we always like to be checked up by each other. 
We like the Fort Williain office to check us up in Winnipeg, and also the Moose 
Jaw office, and we like to check them. A little more of that is all right. and is 
healthy for the business. 

Q. A little more supervision is desirable?—A. Yes. That is the way we carry 
things out in our own department. 

Q. We felt last year during some investigations made by the agricultural 
committee that there should be some more strict supervision of our transfer 
houses as well as our seaboard houses, and you are simply confirming that?— 
A. Yes. 

Q. With the 75-25 you refer to, under our present regulations I think Mr. 
Fraser and Mr. Hetherington said that it would be impossible for our public 
terminals to carry on at the head of the lakes with our present regulations. What 
do you think about that?—-A. I agree with that. 

Q. You do’ not think they could carry on?—A. Not as things have been 
carried on for the last few years. 

Q. And you would have to have other regulations for our elevators at the 
head of the lakes with our 75-25, and that is why you propose further regula- 
tions with regard to our elevators?—-A. Yes. You would have to make them all 
under one terminal license or some special provision which would be in the nature 
of a bonus to our elevators? 

Q. Otherwise they could not carry on?—A. That is my opinion. 

Q. You said you had seen carloads of wheat. coming in from the north 
and the south, and you said that from the southern part there would ‘be a lot 
of hard red spring wheat which would be above the average?—A. I do not 
think I said the southern part. 

Q. We will take that for granted’; call it “certain districts”. It would 
all be going into one elevator and they would be getting above the average?— 
AY Yes: 

Q. Will not the same thing exist in other sections of the country? Will 
they not be getting wheat which wil! be below the average, and if they do, 
how will they turn out the 75-25?—A. Well, they are below the average, and 
if the rest is above there is a certain leeway there; there is sufficient so that 
they could afford to do that. 

Q. Do you mean to say that you think the elevator gets a lower grade 
outturn at 75-25?—A. I think so. It is not so extreme as to be a grade or a 
half a grade out; it is just that it is noticeable. 

Q. A fellow could not mix much poor stuff in it?—A. He could not. He 
might in one car, but not in the next, because as it happens now there is a 
great deal of good, hard, red spring coming from certain districts which did 
not come from those districts two years ago. 

Q. There are companies which have lines of elevators in certain districts 
from which the starchy kernels come, and they get all their wheat from those 
districts, and I can understand that it may not be as good grade of wheat for 
milling or baking.—A. Yes, but those conditions are changing. 

Q. When the conditions change so that there will be no mixing, our stand- 
ard outturn would be about the average?—A. Give it time, and it might. 

Q. I cannot see if we take all our No. 1 and put it into one bin, why you 
would not get the same 75-25 as you would under the 75-25 rule, because they 
must take that in and ship it out as No. 1, and so how they will mix anything 
with it?—A. All I can say is that I fee! there 3s sufficient leeway to cover that. 
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Q. That would be pretty near the average?—A. That is close enough, so 
that they could not get away with very much yet sufficiently away when these 
trainloads or runs of grain come in they can take care of it without a loss. 

Q. In other words, if we prohibited mixing and had the 75-25 there would 
not be much difference in the outturn?—A. To prohibit mixing? 

Q. Yes.—A. And make a standard 75-25? 

Q. Yes. The idea of making a 75-25 as much as anything else, to my way 
of thinking, is to prevent segregation of the high wheats. You can see a 
company who has two terminal elevators, where they will put all the high 
samples they get from the high grades into one bin, and the minimum into 
another, and they would send owt the maximum in one carload or sell it at a 
premium, unless you sell the standard as well?—A. Yes. 

Q. That was the idea of prohibiting the mixing and of putting in the 
standard?—A. Yes. 

Q. Consider, for example, our government elevator at Fort William. Sup- 
posing they got a lot of this wheat all below the average, and they took that in 
as No. 3 and did no mixing whatever. Could we refuse those people the privilege 
of turning it out again as No. 3?—A. As things stand at the present time? 

Q. You could not do it at all at the present time?—A. Certainly not. 

Q. Will you do it afterwards? It is putting a hard penalty on these 
people if you take it in as No. 3 in the public elevators—A. You are getting into 
something about which I do not care to say very much, because I do not 
believe it 1s necessary to do all those things. If you have the 75-25 and put 
the terminals under the same license, these uniform flows of uniformly high 
quality grain within the grade would minimize your difficulties to that extent. 

Q. We had it brought before the committee concerning the advisability of 
having two standards of wheat, one for the Atlantic and one for the Pacific. 
What do you think of that? Probably also in years to come if wheat is being 
shipped out of Hudson’s Bay, we will have to have a standard for that as well. 
Would that be better than having one standard for the whole Dominion?— 
A. I am in favour of one standard if properly set and properly lived up to. 

Q. You do not think it is necessary to set a standard for the Pacific coast 
and one for the Great Lakes?—A. Just at the present time grain going from 
the Pacific coast is somewhat different from what is coming east, and if you 
divide it and make a standard for the Pacific as well as for the east, you will 
have to divide the southern part of our provinces from the northern, and you 
will have to move the dividing line from the west all the time, because as the 
land produces bigger crops the characteristics change, and you will have to 
move accordingly. 

Q. Is there not a greater difference in the wheat between the northern and 
southern parts of the provinces than between the eastern and the western 
parts?—A. Yes; that applies more particularly to Alberta and Manitoba. 

Q. If we were to divide it we would have to divide it and provide a grade 
for the north and one for the south?—A. If I were to divide it, that is the way 


I would do it. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. What use would the standard be, if you set a standard for the north and 
one for the south?—A. I cannot say that would be of any use. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. If a man had a earload of wheat coming from the north he would have 
that standard to grade it by, and if it were coming from the south he would have 
the southern standard, and it would be the same as it is now if we had the two 
standards, one for the Atlantic and one for the Pacific. It might be of much 


use —-A. Yes, it might, but I don’t think I said that. 
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By Mr. Coote: 


Q. I think you used the expression “ properly constituted standard”. Will 
you tell the committee just what that would be?—A. I feel that a standard 
made up of truly representative standards from all over the west is a properly 
constituted standard. 

Q. Then have you seen in some years a difference between the appearance 
of the wheat going out of Vancouver and that going out of Fort William in the © 
same grade—A. Yes. 

@. It has been so marked in several years that the inspector has made up 
samples out of the wheat from the areas which shipped to Vancouver and given 
them to the inspectors at Calgary and Winnipeg to use in inspecting com- 
mercial grades of wheat. Do you know that to be a fact?—A. Yes, as a guide. 

Q. Would that not certainly indicate that the difference in the types of 
these two wheats was very marked?—-A. That would indicate the difference in 
those two wheats was marked at that time, yes. 


Q. Suppose we were considering the setting of a different standard for 
Pacific shipments from that which is used in shipments to the head of the lakes; 
would it not be the natural thing to select that standard or to constitute that 
standard from wheat coming from the areas which shipped to the Pacific coast? 
—A. The way I look at it is this: As I said before, if you are going to have two, 
you might just as well have four; the differences are there, but you are sending 
out two standards for the man to buy to, and furthermore you are going to have 
to change the dividing line where those standards are to be secured in the years 
to come, because Alberta—taking it as being where the western standard comes 
from—will grow-a similar wheat to Manitoba and Saskatchewan in the course 
of not too many years. 

Q. I do not think it is right to suggest that this will be an Alberta standard 
at all. You admit that the wheat going out of the Pacific ports is of a different 
type from that going out of the Atlantic?—A. It has been. 

Q. And very often the official standard sample looks so little like the wheat 
going out of Vancouver and through Calgary and Edmonton that the inspector 
makes up another sample for the use of his inspectors in those offices—A. Yes, 
I have seen them make up standards in our office of three or four different guide 
samples, but not when those were altogether-— 

Q. We are not suggesting making more standards than there are different 
outlets. We considered ene at the head of the lakes and the other for Van- 
couver, and you can put Vancouver and Prince Rupert together for this purpose. 
I presume that one purpose of the standard sample is that it may be sent to 
foreign buyers to give them an indication of what those grades are like.—A. 
Very likely. 

Q. In regard to the crop of 1927 we sent samples of our standard 4 and 5 
to buyers, we will say, in China and Japan. Would they not have good ground 
to say when they received the shipments later on that the standard samples 
did not look a bit like the wheat they received? Would they not have good 
grounds for complaint on that score?—-A. He would have good grounds for com- 
plaining on that score. 

Q. I beg your pardon?—A. He would have good grounds for complaining on 
that score. 

Q. Did they have grounds for making this statement to any one?—A. I 
have seen the time when they could. 

Q. Would it not be better to make a sample which would conform, out of 
the wheat coming from certain areas, I do not care whether it is from Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta, or where it is, but going out of Vancouver, to make the standard 
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up to that quality?—A. I am just naturally against it. I see confusion in it 
somewhere. I have not given it sufficient study, and I really should not say 
anything about it. 

Q. But you are an inspector, and if we furnish you with a standard sample 
of the wheat, and that standard sample weighs six pounds less to the bushel than 
the wheat you are called upon to inspect out of a certain car, do you think we 
would be giving you a proper standard?—A. I think the government inspector 
should be in a position to determine the relative value of any grade in comparison 
with the sample. 

Q. No matter whether it looks like it or not?—A. It is not the physical 
resemblance, that is, whether one is thin and the other is plump; it is the weight 
per bushel, as against the thin and shrunken rusted kernel. 

Q. Why do you say that?—A. It is easy, when you have a similar sample 
of wheat. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Speaking of the moisture content of wheat going to the Old Country, is 
14-4 per cent the proper point to have in our grain going to the Old Country ?—— 
A. I should say it is for spring wheat. I think it should be 15 per cent. 

Q. Do you think the ordinary buyer on the other side buys on the basis of 
14-4 per cent water, or on the basis of what is coming forward to him?—A. On 
the basis of what he gets. : 

Q. In speaking to Dr. Donnelly in regard to the supervision of transfer 
houses and terminal elevators at outgoing ports, such as Montreal, would you 
say that we would be better served in this country if we prohibited the mixing 
of all Western grain in seaboard elevators and in transfer houses on the Lakes? 
—A. I would say that, emphatically. 

Q. Prohibition absolutely at any of the transfer houses or the seaboard 
elevators?—A. That is my opinion. I was always under the impression that it 
was illegal anyhow. 

Q. I realize that. You said a few moments ago that some cargoes you got 
samples of did not look like what went out from Fort William?—A. Yes. 

Q. There is a strong suspicion in your mind as well as that of others that 
something happened to that wheat on the way. You say that we should ahso- 
lutely prohibit the mixing of our western spring wheats in all transfer houses 
and terminal elevators to the seaboard?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, in regard to the question of the reflection of grade back to the 
farmer in the country, under the 75-25 standard your 75 is 75 per cent of the 
average passing Winnipeg or primary inspection points?—A. The primary in- 
spection points, 

Q. And 25 per cent of the minimum?—A. Yes, of the standard. 

Q. Of the grade passing that primary inspection point?—A. Yes. 

Q. Regardless of what kind of wheat came down from the different districts, 
it would all help to set that average in Winnipeg and the 75 per cent of the 
average would be taken?—A. Yes, but to a certain date. 

Q. Then it would not be very hard for the different country points to put in 
wheat which would come up to 374 per cent of the grade, which would be your 
standard?—A. Yes, that is about it. 

Q. That would be the average of the 75-25?—A. Yes. 

Q. There should be no reason for the tightening up of grades in the country 
points; should there be any reflection back at all?—-A. I do not see why there 
should. I do not see any necessity for it. I do not see why it should be per- 
mitted. I think it can be prevented without any difficulty whatever. 

Q. You do not see any difficulty in presenting it?—A. No, I do not. 
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By Mr. Millar: 

Q. You are in favour of having more inspectors looking after the elevators 
farther east; would you go so far as to say that the magnitude of our wheat 
trade was sufficient to warrant us in keeping an agent overseas to look after our 
wheat?—A. I could not say much upon that point, Mr. Millar. It is hardly a 
thing that I can speak of. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

@. In the diverting of wheat at Winnipeg, is there anything you can suggest, 
or any suggestions you can make to prevent this diverting at Winnipeg, this 
inspection of samples and picking out the tops of the grades? Can you think ot 
anything to prevent that?—A. Well, if cars were prohibited from being diverted 
when billed through, I do not see why that would not help. The diversion of 
cars at present at Winnipeg is just by mutual arrangement with the railway 
companies by the company handling the grain. 

Q. We would have to pass legislation then, preventing that?—-A. There would 
have to be something. If you wanted to prevent that, you would have to do 
something. 

Q. You would suggest doing that, would you?—A. I do not know whether I 
should answer that question, Mr. Donnelly, because it depends upon the premium 
secured and that sort of thing. It depends upon the premiums secured besides 
the economic condition. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 

Q. Do you think the 75-25 standard would be so high enough, that you 
could not divert, and still maintain it?—A. That is what I was trying to explain, 
that the economic condition would be such that there could not be an awful 
lot. 

By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. With the 75, you think you would kill some of the evil of mixing?—A. I 
think so. 

Q. We could not kill it all?—A. Not all. I do not think you could kill it 
entirely. 

Q. Of course the ultimate aim is to kill the viper entirely?—A. What I 
suggested this morning was, to put you in a position to know exactly by proper 
supervision what is going on at all the terminals. You should know at the end 
of the year just what everybody has been doing in the handling of our grain. 

Q. And you would suggest that the members of the Committee, if they saw 
fit. could suggest other changes?—-A. Yes, you would have that information at 
hand. 

Q. To prevent it, or to make the evils of mixing less and less?—A. To 
correct any evils that might exist under that system. 

Q. The ultimate aim is to eliminate it entirely?—A. The ultimate aim is, to 
raise the final standard of our grain going overseas to the highest possible 
point. 

Q. Or to get it the same as it comes from the farmer?—A. That would be the 
ultimate point. That would be the highest point. You could not get it raised 


any farther. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Have you made a practice of inspecting any cars out of Montreal for your 
own organization?—A. No, we have only received the cargoes shipped from 
Montreal under the unload sample. 

Q. Do you think it would be a good idea if we secured a sample of every 
cargo that went out ef Montreal and had it preserved and sent to the Western 
Inspection Division, and keyt there at least until the end of the season, so that 
in ease there was any complaint the inspector would be in a position to know 
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just whether there was any justification for it or not. He would know just how 
well ied grade was being lived up to at Montreal—aA. They are preserving these 
samples. 

Q. Of every shipment?—A. As far as I know, they are preserving them on 
all of our shipments. 

Q. Have you examined those?—A. No, they are preserved under Mr. 
Fraser’s jurisdiction at the port of Montreal. I have not seen any of those 
samples. 

Q. Are they open to your inspection?—-A. As far as I know, they are. 


Hon. Mr. Matcotm: JI think Mr. Fraser’s evidence was that they were pre- 
served in case of complaint. 


ath AVE. WC OOLES 


Q. My idea is that samples should be taken out of every cargo at Montreal 
and sent to the Chief Inspector’s office; they should be inspected by him, and he 
should know whether the grades going out of the terminals, compare with the 
grades at Winnipeg?—A. Yes. 

Q.. I think they should be open to inspection by the public, certainly by 
any person shipping grain, or is engaged in the business of shipping grain or pro- 
ducing grain?—A. There would be no question about that. I have never heard 
of any difficulty in the way of the producers’ representative seeing cargo samples 
at any time. IJ have never heard of any difficulty put in their way. 

Q. You told us you had seen samples which were not up to standard; 
would not the inspector have to see these samples from the cargoes?—A. Yes, 
if your suggestion was put in, but it is not necessary that the Chief Inspector 
should see all these Montreal samples. 

Q. As far as you know, he would only examine them if there was any com- 
plaint?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. ‘As to the diversion of cars, you have supplied that information so far as 
the pools are concerned there is no diversion?—A. The pools gave instructions 
last fall that there should be no further diversion of cars. 

Q. Was there any large diversion except by the mills?—A. Do you mean, 
outside of our own terminals? 

Q. Yes?—A. No large ones. 

Q. Most of your diversions outside of your own terminals was to public 
terminals?—A. The interior public terminals? 

Q. Yes; was your diversion much stronger in 1927 than in other years?—A. 
From memory I would say it was, but I could not be sure of that, Mr. Ross. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. I would like to ask one or two questions. This 75-25 which is said to 
be a factor—I am not very clear on some features of it myself, but I can see 
from the standpoint of the mixer that he wants a little leeway in mixing; is 
that not it?—-A. Speaking for myself, it is not a leeway for mixing; it is a 
leeway, if I were unlucky enough at some seasons, as I would be, to receive a 
run of grain which would be below the average. 

Q. The low type stuff, say from the north—they always tack all this 
low grade stuff onto the north—could that be overcome a little by judicious 
binning?—A. I remember Mr. Horne stating that his objective was to try to 
scatter it around in the various grades of the one grade so that he would not 
have much of it in any one place; could not that be done with supervision on 
the part of the government? JI remember what was done 14 years ago. If that 
supervision were restored would that not offset these lower types?—A. There 
would have to be diversion at the primary inspection points 
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Q. That is where it would have to be done?—A. Yes. You could hardly 
tie up the railways at the head of the lakes. 

Q. You think there would be too much difficulty at the head of the lakes? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. Could they not take them in rotation and switch them to any bin they 
liked?—-A. To a bin in the terminal elevator, yes, but not to the different eleva- 
tors. 

Q. The same man will have a line of elevators in the south?—-A. Not neces- 
sarily. 

Q. The pool has?—A. Yes. 

Q. The farmers’ elevators have, and they represent a lot of people, the 
U. G. G. has them scattered all over. They would be getting trainloads from 
the south as well as from the north, and they would have complete control of the 
binning, so as to have them mixed up in the various bins and avoid low grade 
stuff, all at the same time?—A. The Saskatchewan Pool would have less than 
any other organization, there is no question about that, I think. But there are 
other pools as well, which do not draw from the same area that the Saskatche- 
wan Pool does. 


Q. They do not seem to be very largely represented before the Committee. 
The farmers’ organizations have them pretty well scattered, I think. Therefore 
they could handle that pretty well. I think at least to a large extent, between 
that and cutting out the deflections, it would enable you much more readily 
to make your outturn correspond with your intake and with what is passing 
Winnipeg. That is worth thinking over, I think. And I wonder if you have 
any information to give us, Mr. Steele, with regard to the percentage of off- 
grade outside of damp and tough? We have been figuring it out by this book 
of official off-grades, running up to over five hundred in 1926, and by careful 
figuring we find in that year that there was about six per cent of it off-grades, 
ouside of damp and tough. And by the same method of computation this year, 
from information we have got from various witnesses, a year like this, when 
there is very little tough or heated or anything like that, it is about two and 
one half per cent of off-grades. Would your experience confirm that?—A. That 
is what I was going to say, that it was from six to considerably less. I would 
not like to give a percentage. 

Q. From two up to six per cent?—A. I think about that. 

Q. 1926 would be an average bad year?—A. Yes. 

Q. And 1928 would be an exceedingly good year?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you not think that we are worrying too much about that compar- 
atively small amount and taking too great risks in taking care of that, to the 
detriment of the ninety-seven and one half per cent of straight grades, that is, 
plus the damp and tough of this year, of which there is not much?—A. The ques- 
tion of a bad season comes in, and I feel that the smooth working, that is the 
smooth flow of grain is to be preferred, if the same results are procurable. 

Q. We will take the year 1926, for which we have the exact figures, that 
is six per cent, and that may be nearer the average that 1928 would be. But 
should we jeopardize by any means at all, which we can avoid, the ninety-four 
per cent of the crop by taking care of the six per cent a little bit better? It 
seems to me we are trying to save at the spiggot and waste at the bung hole. 
We are saving the two and one half to six per cent and running the chance of 
wasting the ninety-seven and one-half or ninety-four per cent as the case may 
be,—or am I putting that unfairly?—-A. I think, possibly you are Mr. Mother- 
well. 

Q. Then I wish you would correct me, because I wish to be correct—A. My 
idea is this, that in bringing some government supervision and putting every- 
thing on a smooth, even-running basis, at the end of twelve months your Board 
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of Grain Commissioners, if they are a sound, hard-boiled Board and fair and 
conscientious, would be able to give you all the information you require to 
enable you to make any change you need. 

. Are we to infer that we have not got that kind of a Board?—A. No, not 
at all. 

Q. But that is one of the conditions of betterment that we want, that kind 
of a Board, whether we have it or have not.—-A. I would say a good sound 
Roard is necessary. 

Q. I understand one of them is very ill, almost unto death, and another one 
has been wanting to resign for a good while; and the other one is getting fairly 
up out of his teens. So that I think it will necessitate some change before very 
long. Now do you think I am unfair; and if so I wish you would set me right? 
—A. Well, in making it as strong as that we are jeopardizing ninety-four per 
cent for the sake of the six per cent. I think you are raising the standard to as 
high as is possible. 

Q. Then do you think the complaints from the Liverpool Corn Exchange 
were not well founded? I am not proposing to quote them now. And not only 
the Corn Exchange at Liverpool but on the Continent, they have been threaten- 
ing to discontinue buying on certificate final unless we change our ways. Now 
we have improved in this year, we have pulled up enormously, and are all glad 
of it; but the moment you get a year such as 1924, 1926 or 1927, you will have to 
make a change. It was a law by Mr. Symes, and no doubt he got away with 
some good work with it, but are we not open to the accusation made by the Old 
Country millers who want to know what we have done about it? I know that 
the bulk of the fault was due to the weather. In 1928 we had beautiful harvest 
weather?—A. Yes. 

Q. Why should we leave ourselves exposed to another shot at us, when our 
competitors are pulling up on us, especially the Argentine? I am afraid we are 
jeopardizing our position, as long as we are trying to wean ourselves by degrees. 
Is that the way you wean a calf, by degrees?—A. Well, I do not know. 

Q. As to the mixing in any shape or form of the off-grades, let me pick out 
some of them at hazard. Have you read them over?—A. Yes, I have. 

Q. Let me read one where my thumb happens to be: 


““No grade tough rejected 3 Northern sprouted rejected mixed and 
heated’’? 


A. Yes. 

Q. And there is page after page of them—A. But that is rather an extreme. 

Q. Of course you do not put them all in at once, but what is to prevent you 
from putting some of them in? You have forty bins, and we have had witnesses 
here who have said they have put in twelve to fifteen—A. Different kinds of 
wheat? 

Q. Different grades of wheat. That was the Pool, also, in Mr. Sproule’s 
evidence. Is the mixing of these off-grades into the straight grades the best way 
to restore the lost confidence of which we spoke a few minutes ago? Liverpool 
Corn Exchange says we have lost a large part of the confidence that they had in 
our certificate. Could we not do something more to get back that confidence 
which was so valuable to us?—A. Did the overseas’ complaints cover the whole 
of that crop or just individual cases? It is my understanding that they covered 
but individual cases. 


Mr. Mriuuar: It was very general, but especially three. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


_. Q. Here is one which was under dispute, but we will not deal with that 
because they were wanting to indicate just about what could be done. There 
are so many of them here that I do not know whether I can put my hand on a 
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particular one. What was the question which you were asking me, Mr. Steele? 
—A. I was wondering whether that represented the whole of the receipts, or 
just complaints against individual cargoes. 

Q. Oh, this was an individual cargo. As I understand it,—maybe you will 
correct me on this,—a little formula is gotten out by the foreman. A boat is 
spotted by the elevator with an order to fill it out of 3 Northern. The foreman 
gets out a formula based on the price of the different ingredients to go into that 
mix. It may contain anywhere from two to a dozen different grades of grain; 
and that formula would be handed, like a prescription from a doctor would be 
handed from a doctor to a druggist, to the foreman or operator of the belt, and 
he will pull the strongs on the shoots which go to the belt; and they can put on 
as many of those as they like or as many as they think they can get away with. 
*—A. They may put on as much as they can get away with; but if you set up 
a rigid standard, they will not put on many. 

Q. The operator has no object in not working it, and he is instructed and 
has his instructions before him.—A. The idea, of course, is to get away with as 
much as possible. That is unquestionable. 

Q. That is the idea, you think?—A. No doubt that is the idea. 

Q. And, in my estimation, no matter how straight he is, once you throw it on 
to the belt, some of it in the rush will get past the inspector. Is not the proper 
place to catch that before it is on the belt?—A. Well, if all terminals took the 
responsibility of the cargoes which they loaded, and if the automatic sampler 
was kept under lock and key while the cargo was being loaded, it would be up to 
them, or they would lose their grade. 

Q. You mean the outgoing cargoes?—A. Outgoing cargoes. 

Q. You think that can be done?—A. It can be done quite simply at the 
Pacific eoast, and I believe it could be done at the head of the Lakes also. I 
know it is simple at the coast. 

Q. Some of us have been stopped, when making suggestions, on the ground 
that the rapidity of movement or momentum of the grain going on to the boat 
would knock anything endwise. But can it not be put up above?—A. I believe 
it, Cam: 

Q. But since the automatic sampler is applied to the farmer, to catch him if 
he is trying to get away with anything, or anybody else shipping individual 
cars, would it not be only fair to have the same principle invoked to see that the 
grain got on to the boat properly?—-A. Yes, the same system should be used in 
both cases, I would think. 

Q. At all events we are all agreed that we ought to keep up the quality of the 
grain?—A. Yes. 

Q. And while some may think that the way to get rid of the grain is by 
mixing the bad stuff in with the better, you will excuse some of the rest of us 
who think that is not the way? 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. If it had not been for the fact that you had been travelling with the 
Grain Commission this last winter, I would not ask this question. There was 
evidence, at I think, Saskatoon, by a druggist or chemist, who stated that the 
correlation between the protein content and the appearance of the wheat was so 
close that he could, by looking at a sample of wheat, tell within a very small 
fraction or determine the amount of protein. Now following that up, the thing 
which I want to get at is this, in case a change were made in the grades, and 
instead of trying to determine strength by the hard red vitreous kernels, you put 
in twelve, thirteen or fourteen per cent of protein, after the country elevator man 
had had a chance to have a training in this, how close do you think he would be 
able to come to it? Would he get close enough so that he could with reasonable 


certainty, not tell the exact amount of protein, but tell closely enough so as to put 
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the grains into their proper grade, the higher grades only, one, two and three? 
Will you give what information you can in your own way on that?—A. As I 
remember, some chemist at a mill in Saskatoon, and I believe it was the Quaker 
Oats, in fact I am sure of that, made a similar statement to that. I do not know 
that he gave the percentage, but he said that he could tell the kind or quality ef 
the protein close enough for any purpose, without a test. But there is a difference 
between a chemist of a mill, testing samples all the time, because he is in 
a different position from a country agent who has been trained to take the 
general appearance of a sample. I feel it would be very difficult. In fact, while 
I have examined a great many protein samples, and have been interested in the 
question for over three years, I would hate to say that I would come pretty 
close, and I have seen more protein grain than an elevator agent in western 
Canada. 

Q. With your knowledge of this whole question, do you think there is 
enough in it to be worthy of further investigation?—-A. Do I think there is 
enough in it? 

Q. In this proposal?—A. In protein? 5 

Q. Yes, in the study of the proposal which we have had before the Com- 
mittee last year, and this to a lesser extent?—A. I think there is a lot in pro- 
tein, but I do not feel satisfied that anything like the research work has been 
done that is necessary before any definite change could be made in the grade. 
In the first place, I am not satisfied that the protein itself is an indication of the 
quality, because badly frozen grain will contain just as much nitrogen——. 

Q. This was to apply to the first three grades?—A. Take wheat grown in 
one section, it will contain just as much nitrogen, or the same percentage of pro- 
tein as wheat grown in another section, and yet one is a better milling and 
baking wheat than the other. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Mr. Steele, to come back to the question of our standards in the various 
grades on the European market, Mr. Motherwell keeps referring to the dissatis- 
faction manifest on the Continent over our grades. You have been familiar 
with the shipments that you have made to the Continent during the past two or 
three years?—A. Well, I have seen a good many samples. 

Q. And you have seen the samples received on the other side, of the ship- 
ments you have sent?—A. Yes. 

Q. And you have heard a good deal of expression in favour of our wheat 
this year, that has been submitted as evidence, that the Liverpool Corn Exchange 
were very much satisfied with our wheat this year, and that there was complaint 
last year that they were not satisfied with our grain. Supposing we had had no 
mixing in 1927, and the same quality of grain had gone to Liverpool, do you think 
they would have been satisfied with the grain?—A. No, I do not think so. _ 

Q. You do not think the dissatisfaction had anything to do with mixing?— 
A. I do not believe mixing had anything to do with the dissatisfaction. 

Q. Was it the quality of the wheat or the mixing that they complained of? 
—A. I feel that it was the quality of the wheat. : 

Q. That is the point that I want to bring out, that the crops were quite 
different, were they not?—A. Yes. is ; : 

Q. And the 1927 crop did not have the milling and baking quality that the 
1928 crop has?—A. But in addition to that, Mr. Malcolm, I feel there was a 
considerable quantity of dried wheat which went out in the straight grades. I 
think that had a bearing on it too. f : 

Q. The wheat did not dry too well?—A. No, it was not properly dried. 

Q. Those samples which Mr. Fraser takes voluntarily in Montreal—and 
which we think is a very good thing for him to do—are retained, and when a 


complaint is made against any shipment the sample is used to determine whether 
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or not the grain in the outgoing cargo was of the standard set at Fort William. 
You have examined some of those, have you?—A. No, not those samples of Mr. 
Fraser’s, no. 

Q. Not of your own shipments?—A. No, I have not personally examined 
any. 
Q. What shipments is it you refer to as having seen?—A. The overseas 
shipments, the shipments shipped from there,—the unload sample return from 
overseas. 

Q. Have you found that that unload sample was not as good as the average 
outturn from the head of the lakes, in some instances?—A. In some instances, 
I have. 

Q. You have examined some samples of cargoes going from American ports 
too2—A. Some of those would be from American ports, yes; I cannot recollect 
how many. 

Q. Do you recollect of ever having had a sample sent back that did not 
compare with the outturn sample at the head of the lakes, the shipment having 
gone through a Canadian port, or were they all from American ports?—A. Oh, 
no. I cannot remember exactly, but they certainly were not all routed from 
one and not from another; there was no material difference. 

Q. There have been several complaints made. Do you remember offhand 
how many?—A. I cannot remember; I cannot tell you that. 

Q. In how many instances were the complaints sustained?—A. I cannot tell 
you that. 

Q. I think Mr. Fraser said there were fifteen last year. How many were 
sustained, Mr. Fraser? 


Mr. Fraser: Three. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Would you say, Mr. Steele, that there were more complaints with 
regard to shipments of pool grain through New York than shipments of pool 
grain through Montreal?—A. No, I cannot say that, Mr. Malcolm. : 

Q. You have no recollection cf that?—A. No. 

Q. But you do believe that it would be advisable to have reinspection at 
Montreal?—A. Well, the mere fact of Mr. Fraser keeping those samples until 
such time as a complaint is received is an indication to me that there must be a 
necessity for something being done along that line. 

Q. Of course, you realize that reinspection at Montreal will undoubtedly 
incur considerable expense?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is an expensive matter to keep up a second inspection staff?—-A. Yes. 

Q. Would you suggest that the expense would be justified?—A. I would, 
personally, yes. 

Q. Take a cargo of grain going via Buffalo out of the port of New York— 
how are we going to assure the buyer that it will have the same standard that 
was given it at Fort William? We cannot put Canadian inspectors at an 
American port, can we?—A. No. I do not know how things go out there at all, 
Mr. Malcolm. I have not given that matter any thought. The only thing 
I suppose you could do is to prevent it going out on a Canadian certificate final. 

Q. Of course, it does not. It goes out on seaboard certificate as wheat of 
Canadian origin. 

Mr. DonnELLY: You are wrong there, Mr. Malcolm, it goes out on Cana- 
dian certificate. 


Hon. Mr. Mautcoutm: That is a bonded shipment. 


Mr. Donnetty: All our wheat goes that way. It does not go out on 
American seaboard’ certificate. 


Hon. Mr. Matcoum: Since when? 
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Mr. Donne ty: I think you will find that it always has. Is that not so, 
Mr. Fraser? f 


Mr. Fraser: I believe our red spring wheat practically all goes out on 


western certificate. Some of our Durum wheat and barley go out on American 
seaboard certificate. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


_ Q. That is not the point I am trying to make, Mr. Steele. Do you not 
think that if we had reinspection at Montreal the standard we set would be 
maintained more surely than it is at present, that in the handling from Fort 
William, whether through a Buffalo terminal or through a bay port terminal, 
there could be no tampering with the grain so that the standard of the grain 
would be lowered if the seaboard inspection at Montreal had to keep up all 
the time with Fort William?—A. Well, it would look to me as if that would 
prevent any of that. 

Q. And then the grain from a Canadian seaboard would be preferred to 
grain from an American seaport if it went through a bond, because we cannot 
have reinspection at New York?-—A. No. But still, for all that, it might 
go out of New York exactly the same as it went out at the head of the lakes. 

Q. But there would be a chance of the grain going out of New York being 
tampered with but there would be no chance if it went out through Montreal?— 
A. No. 

Q. Therefore, it would be an advantage in two ways. It would, first of 
all, assure the buyer that the grain was of the same quality that was inspected 
at the head of the lakes, that it was the same standard of the grade, and 
secondly, it would create a preference for a Canadian port?—A. Yes. 

Q. So it is your opinion that reinspection at Montreal is desirable even if 
there is some expense attached to it?—A. Yes. That has been my opinion for 
some three years. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Following up that, have you in examining the samples you brought back 
from the old country found more complaints about the American seaports?— 
A. No, I cannot recollect that. 

Q. I am referring to the samples that the pool sent back; you got samples 
back of your own shipments?—A. Yes. 

Q. I saw them there in Regina, forty or fifty samples?—A. Oh, yes. There 
were more than that, Doctor. i 

Q. You did not see any more signs of mixing in the American shipments, 
or the deterioration of our wheat in the American shipments than you did in 
our Canadian shipments, did you?—A. No, I cannot recollect that I did. 

Q. Of those samples that came back from the old country, not those that 
you complained about, but the samples you brought back, those were the 
samples you were referring to when you said that you found quite a number of 
them not living up— A. Not a great number. 

Q. But those were the ones you were referring to?—A. Yes. 

Q. Not that complaints were sent back to you, but just those samples that 
you sent back from your own shipments; you examined them?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. You cannot say that the shipments through the American ports were 
not as good as the shipments through the Canadian ports?—A. No, I cannot say. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You said you thought we should have them checked up for overages. 
Do you think we would catch overages if we checked up our private terminals? 


—A. Oh, I do not know, Dr. Donnelly. 
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Q. You do not know whether there would be any cverages or not?—A. No. 

Q. They might all disappear?—A. I do not know that there are any now. 

Q. Mr. Motherwell was speaking about our grades, and he said that ninety- 
seven and one half per cent, or ninety-four per cent comprised the good grades, 
the straight grades, and that there were about three and one half per cent or six 
per cent that were off grades, and he spoke of jeopardizing the 94 per cent or 
the ninety-seven and one half per cent. Do you not think that in the past 
few years we have been doing that by mixing?—A, We have been doing it in 
the past more than we would in the future. 

Q. I think what Mr. Motherwell was referring to was that in the past we 
have been jeopardizing the reputation of our good wheat for the sake of this 
three and one half of six per cent?—A. I did not get Mr. Motherwell right then. 
Oh, yes, we have, no question at all in my mind about that. 

Q. And if we make the standard 75-25 you do not think that the reputation 
of our wheat would be jeopardized as much and that, therefore, the reputation 
of our wheat would be maintained?—A. Would be improved. I did not get Mr. 
Motherwell right on that. 

Q. No, I think he is absolutely right there. 


By Mr. Ross (Moosejaw) : 

Q. There was one question with regard to the mixing of grain. You spoke 
of mixing those into the straight grades. In your opinion does it deteriorate the 
straight grades to mix tough into it?—A. It depends a great deal upon the quan- 
tity of moisture in the tough. With moisture from 14.6 per cent up to about 
15 per cent, and not too heavy a percentage mixed in, I do not think it would 
appreciably lower the grade. 

Q. Over and above the 15 per cent, you think it would?—A. I do not know 
from personal experience, but some people will tell you that the tough wheat 
when mixed in with very dry wheat will absorb all the kernels; others will tell 
you that the moisture is never completely taken out of the tough kernels, in 
which case in the milling, I question if it would not be harmful. I am not a 
miller and am only taking other men’s word for it. 

The witness retired. 


The committee adjourned until Tuesday, May 21, at eleven a.m. 
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Houser or Commons, 


Tuespay, May 21st, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o’clock, a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Kay, presiding. 


Mr. Miuuar: Mr. Chairman, before we start this meeting, may I be per- 
mitted to say that we are drawing to the close of the taking of evidence, and 
this may be the last full meeting. In regard to two matters we were discussing, 
which are of considerable importance to those interested in protein, I wrote to 
Dr. Larmour, of Saskatoon, and also to Minneapolis, a laboratory in Min- 
neapolis. I have here two very interesting letters, and I would like to ask to 
have them placed on the record. 


The Cuarrman: If you will file them with the clerk, they will be sub- 
mitted to the Sub-Committee. 


Mr. Gartanpd (Bow River): Mr. Chairman, let me at this stage protest 
against putting a lot of unread stuff on the record. If Mr. Millar will give us 
the gist of what is in these letters, we will decide whether we will put them in 
or not. 


The Cuatrman: The Sub-Committee can read them, and decide whether 
they should be printed or not. 


Mr. Mituar: Professor Larmour has taken three varieties of wheat, Mar- 
quis, Reward, and Garnet, and on this diagram he shows the correlation between 
the protein and the strength of the flour for bread making purposes. That is 
a point we have been discussing. He says they have just completed an investi- 
gation into this very matter, and he gives us in his letter the results. Then Mr. 
Sherwood, of Minneapolis, deals with the same matter in reply to a letter I wrote 
him asking him about the relations between protein and the baking quality, 
dealing with the same matter. If it is the desire of the Committee to have them 
read, I will read them, only I desire to save time. 


The CuarrMan: If you will leave them with the clerk, the Sub-Committee 
will examine them. 


Mr. Donnetty: Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Millar has just said, the work of 
our Committee is drawing to a close, and the Sub-Committee will be endeavour- 
ing to get out a report. I wish to move here, seconded by Mr. Vallance, that 
the report of the Royal Grain Commission of 1925, the interim report of the 
Royal Grain Commission of 1928, and the printed evidence and the report of 
the Agricultural Committee in 1927 be filed for the consideration of this Com- 
mittee, in order that if there is anything in connection with these reports that 
we want to take as evidence and draw our conclusions from, we will be able 
to have them before us. 


The CuarrRMAN: It has been moved by Mr. Donnelly, seconded by Mr. 
Vallance, that the report of the Royal Grain Commission in 1925 (the Turgeon 
Report), the Interim Report of the Royal Grain Commission of 1928, and the 
printed evidence and report of the Agricultural Committee of 1927 be filed and’ 
taken as evidence for consideration by this Committee. Is it the pleasure of 
this Committee to adopt the motion? i 


Motion .agreed to. 
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The Carman: Is there anything further? Gentlemen, we have this 
morning the members of the Board of Grain Commissioners, and I will ask Mr. 
Boyd, the Chairman, to take the stand. 


Lesuie H. Boyp called and sworn. 


The CHatirmMaN: Mr. Boyd has no statement to make, gentlemen; he is 
here to answer any questions the Committee wish to ask. I may say that Mr. 
Snow is also here. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Mr. Boyd, with regard to the reorganization of the Board, we have 
two suggestions before the Committee. One is that we have a board of three, 
stationed in one central position, with deputies in each of the provinces, with 
their staffs, to look after matters, and the other is that we have a board of 
five, with one commissioner in each province, that is, one in British Columbia, 
one in Alberta, one in Saskatchewan, one in Manitoba, and one at the head 
of the Lakes. We would like to have your opinion as to which method would 
be the better of the two.—A. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, from my experi- 
ence I would suggest that you still retain three members on the board, provided 
they are located at one centre, but I think if you have outside men—you may 
call them deputies or travelling inspectors—located in the different provinces, 
the work of the board will be done much more efficiently. These men will be 
in closer touch with the producers in each province, and any complaints they 
may have to make in the country, or any inquiries that they may want to 
make, they may go directly to a field man or deputy, and if he is not in a 
position to settle or decide the question, the board will go to these centres from 
time to time to deal with these questions. From my experience I would much 
prefer to see the Board remain with three, with these outside men doing the 
field work, and I think you will get more efficiency in the field work. If you 
have five commissioners, one located in British Columbia, one located in 
Alberta, one located in Saskatchewan, and one located in Manitoba, it is going 
to be very difficult to have them assemble for full board meetings, and with the 
business growing as it is, it is very necessary that your Board should meet as 
a whole as frequently as possible. For that reason I think three men, if they 
are located in one centre, they can be there every day and when they get a 
call, can travel out to the coast, if necessary, and deal with the questions that 
come up from time to time. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. In your opinion, Mr. Boyd, at. which centre in the West should the 
Board be stationed?—A. Well, it seems to me that Winnipeg or Regina would 
be the best. The difficulty about Regina is, that so many complaints go to 
the Board from producers which have to be settled at the head offices of the 
company, that is, you cannot get any settlement at the country points, and in 
particular with the line elevators you have to get into touch with the manage- 
ment. That is my judgment, and for that reason I think Winnipeg would 
be the better place to have it. I might say that Regina, in other ways is 
practically the centre of the three prairie provinces, and would be more 
strategic, in some cases. 


By Mr. Donnelly: : 

Q. Do you not think that if you had one in each province you would not 
have uniformity of decision? One man would give one decision, and another 
man would give another decision, while if they were all in one place, there 
would be a uniformity of decision—A. That would be my view. 
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By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Have you had that difficulty in the past, that you did not get uniformity 
of decision?—A. I must be frank with you there, gentlemen. With regard to 
the location of the officers, as they are to-day, it has been very difficult for the 
three of us to be together at all times, more particularly when an important 
question came up for decision. If an important question came up, we would 
have to travel to Winnipeg or Mr. Snow could come to Fort William, involving 
a journey of 800 miles, which would mean a loss of a day more or less. If you 
are going to have the Board work together uniformly, those three members 
should be located at one centre. I am quite satisfied you will get more efficient 
work and get better results, for that one reason. 

Q. Another question which has been suggested is, that we increase the 
authority of the Board, give them more authority than they have had hereto- 
fore under the Act; what do you think of that?—A. Well, the authority of the 
Board might be increased. It has been said that the Board has not been able 
to function to the fullest extent that it wanted, for the reason that its authority 
was limited. It is true in a sense that the authority of the Board is limited, in 
_ this way, that if any section of the Act provided a penalty the Board itself 
has no authority to enforce any penalty or punishment, unless we take the 
matter into court, apart from certain sections which give us the right to cancel 
licenses. But first we have to hold investigations, and when we get to a cer- 
tain point, we have to resort to the police court or a magistrate’s court to 
enforce the penalties provided in the Act. 

My idea of investigating complaints, is that I do not think any producer 
should be compelled to file his statement under oath. I think that is a lot of 
nonsense. I think if any producer has any complaint to make, all he ought to 
be required to do should be to send it in to the Board, and then the Board 
should act; and not force the producer to go to the expense of going to a 
notary to have it prepared. But on the other hand, when we submit it to the 
companies we do not have to ask them to put their reply in under oath. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. Could you not have done so?—A. Yes, I suppose we could. In many 
instances we have done that, where it has got to the point where we could not 
get the case settled. But as far as the producer is concerned, I think that you 
might take it out of the Act, unless the Commissioners thought it necessary. 
As far as the complaints are concerned, J think they should be handled as 
promptly as possible. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcoim: 


Q. Mr. Boyd, did you deal with them when they were not sworn to by the 
producer?—A. Yes, many times. But when it came down to an important 
question, if the company disputed the claim, then to be sure that we would 
start right we would have to ask the complainant to put his complaint under 
oath; otherwise, if we were going to proceed very far, we might be met with 
the objection that the complaint was not before us in accordance with the Act. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. When the investigation was actually under way and the company had 
to appear, they would have to make their statement under oath?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. Why was it that so many producers were called upon this year- to com- 
plain, when they were in writing and in many cases the Commissioners would 
write back asking for the complaint to be under oath?—A. That was largely 
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because of the trouble we had last fall. We were trying to get these matters 
settled without going into the courts or having any litigation; and, in order to 
start correctly, as we were proceeding under a certain section of the Act, we 
used our judgment and thought it wise to ask the producer to put in his com- 
plaint under oath. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Did you succeed in settling any of these cases without resort to a 
formal investigation?—A. Yes, Mr. Coote, we did. 

Q. Without the complainant filing an affidavit?—A. Yes, we did. But in 
cases last fall, where we had dozens and dozens of complaints, we would not 
have been forced to go to all that delay had we been able to say that under 
the Act all we had to do was to ask Mr, So-and-so to put his complaint in 
writing, and then we could have got down to investigate it. But the Board 
feared if we made an investigation under the Grain Act our report might have 
been impossible to enforce in case the complaint was not under oath. 

We have never had complaints get to the stage where it was necessary to 
take proceedings. We have had hundreds of complaints which have come in 
and been settled without having to go to the extent of going to court. 


By Mr. Garland: 

@. I do not think there is anything in which the Committee is more in- 
terested than in giving to the re-organized Board the fullest possible powers to 
enable them to enforce the Act. You have had a long experience in connection 
with the working of the Act and in regard to its difficulties, and I wish you 
would give the Committee, as fully and in as intelligent a form as possible, 
information as to the powers of the Board. 

Hon. Mr. Matcoim: I do not think Mr. Boyd has been quite fair to him- 
self. Mr. Boyd suggested to me last fall the very point which he is suggesting 
now, that it should not be necessary that the complainant should file an affidavit. 
He did not make it officially. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. In case of a complaint being sent in, you do not know how far it is 
going to go and you do not know whether it is necessary that he should make 
his complaint under oath. Why not start in the right way?—A. Do I under- 
stand you to mean that he should file it under oath? 

Q. Yes, if you get into court with a complaint, what are you going to do 
with a complaint for which you have not the proper foundation?—A. That is 
quite true; but in so many instances the complaints are of a trivial nature, and 
yet you do not know how trivial they are going to be until you investigate 
them. 

Q. Nor yet do you know how serious they are going to turn out to be?— 
A. Nor yet how serious. That is quite right. Supposing the complaint is not 
under oath, the Board will travel to that point and hold an investigation under 
oath, anyway; and the Commissioner will take the evidence under oath; and 
we have it all taken under oath by a stenographer and the evidence extended. 
If it gets to the stage where an investigation is necessary, you go then and get 
it under oath. 

The CHatrMAN: Mr. Garland asked Mr. Boyd a question. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. I think we should be getting close to practical matters if we get an 
answer to my question. My reason for asking the question was a statement 
which was made before the meeting of the U.F.A. by one of the members of 
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the Board, in which he said: “It has been evidently overlooked by the Board 
or the spokesman for the Board that the Board of Grain Commissioners has no 
more authority to carry out any of the provisions of this Act than any delegate 
in this room. They have unlimited scope as to making regulations but they 
have no authority to enforce them.’—A. I think you are right, and I think 
what my colleague meant by that statement was that when it got to a certain 
point we had to go to the police court. I think that is what he really meant. 
I think his statement was too broad, because I certainly would not agree that 
we have no authority to enforce. 

Q. I take it that the companies have been the offenders or the only ones 
against whom you had serious complaints?—A. Yes. 

Q. And they have ignored or refused to accept the rulings of the Board?— 
A. I do not say that. 

Q. Then why do you say that you have to go to the court?—A. If it gets 
to that stage. 

Q. Well, has it got to that stage?—A. No, I cannot say that we have had 
any case sufficiently serious to go to a court, apart from a case in Manitoba on 
a Commission License. 

Q. Have you not had cases where a company flatly ignored or refused 
your rulings?—A. I cannot recall them. If you will suggest any specific one, 
it might recall it to my mind; because at the moment I cannot recall any. 

Q. I will bring down some correspondence later, and we can go into that. 
In the meantime, I would like you to give us your advice in the matter of 
the re-organization of the Board and of the Act——A. It might be that certain 
sections of the Railway Act could be incorporated in the Grain Act, as the 
powers of the Commissioners are concerned. There are certain sections which 
I can give you later. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. To what do they relate?—-A. They relate to the authority of the Rail- 
way Board to adjudicate, with a right of appeal. It would be necessary, if the 
Board of Grain Commissioners had the right to adjudicate, that there should 
be the right of appeal to the Minister or to a court. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. The. appeal goes to the court?—-A. Yes. 


By Mr. Garland: 
Q. Are you through, Mr. Boyd?—A. I would prefer to talk more in detail, 
later, if I may. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. I understood, Mr. Boyd, that the only penalty you can impose is one 
of cancelling the license. Do you think it would be wise to have fines, that the 
Board should have authority to impose heavy fines for breaking the law.—A. I 
am not very strong for the cancellation of a license. If you take it at a particular 
time, like last fall, when we had need for every bushel of storage space, you 
might be doing a very great injustice to the producers if you cancelled the 
license of an elevator, unless you had authority to take over the elevator and 
operate it yourselves; because you would be cutting out that much necessary 
storage space. It seems to me that a fine, with the power in the Board to 
enforce it, would be well to be covered. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Would it be possible, Mr. Boyd, to cancel the license of the elevator and 
take its operation over by the Board?—A. I do not think it. 
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By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Has the Board ever cancelled a license?—-A. No, not at any time since 
1912, has a license been cancelled. 

Q. In the Turgeon Commission Report, at page 154, coming back now to 
the suggestion for a re-organization of the Board, they say: 


We.do strongly recommend that the Board should be supplied with 
sufficient expert technical and clerical assistance to enable it to accom- 
plish its routine duties and at the same time to have opportunity to 
give a large part of its attention to its general functions of supervision, 
discipline and control over the Grain Trade. 


I would like to ask you whether that has been done?—A. No, Mr. Coote, it 
has not. 

Q. I would like to know whether you have been supplied with any extra 
assistance since that time?—A. Our staff has been increased, but not to the 
extent that it should be. As a matter of fact, as far as I am concerned, I have 
always been in favour of travelling inspectors for the prairie provinces. It is 
very difficult to get men under the salary which we are allowed to pay to them, 
of $200 a month. You certainly cannot get the men that you would want on 
that job. Those men must have a knowledge of the Grain Act; they must have 
a general knowledge of the operation of elevators; and they must have tact, 
if you are going to send them out through the country to deal with questions 
and problems which come up from time to time. 

I am strongly in favour of those men being put on and paid a salary which 
will attract men with the technical knowledge which they would require. 

Q. Has the Board ever discussed it with the Minister?—A. I cannot say 
that we have made any official] recommendation; but I have discussed it with 
Mr. Malcolm since he became Minister. 

Q. Further on, on the same page of this report, it says, at the top of page 
155: 

The Board has the power to license elevators and to revoke licenses. 
We believe that there follows from this power the obligation to exercise 
some measure of inspection of the way in which operators of elevators 
and other licensees deal with the grain producers. We have already 
stressed this point in regard to country elevators. 


Now, since this report was issued, has the Board made a practice of 
inspecting country elevators, so that you could be advised in your own minds 
as to the way in which these elevators are being conducted?—A. Mr. Coote, 
that was practically impossible with the staff that we had, as I said before. 
We have looked around to try and find men of the proper calibre to do that 
inspecting. With five thousand country elevators we would have to have 
quite a staff to move around and check up the operation of these country 
elevators. And to find these men, to my mind, is most important. 

Q. I would just like to know whether anything more has been done since 
that time in regard to supervising the operation of country elevators than was 
‘done previous to 1925?—A. I cannot say. Mr. Coote, that very much more has 
been done. 

Q. Then, following that passage, the report goes on to say: 


The Board should be an itinerant Board in the same way as the 
Board of Railway Commissioners, and should visit from time to time 
convenient points in the grain growing areas to hear complaints and to 
remedy grievances. We believe that if it acted in this way it would per- 
form a very great service to the grain growers and to the grain trade 
in allaying discontent and creating conditions of confidence in this 
industry. 
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Could you tell us what, if anything, has been done since that time to make 
the Board more itinerant in its characteristics? What public meetings have 
been held by the Board in different parts in the grain growing areas?/—A. I can- 
not say, Mr. Coote, that we have set out any specific itinerary. From time 
to time we have been at country points; but we have made no special itinerary. 

Q. Any meetings, then, that the Board have outside of its head office, 
would be to deal with some specific complaint?—A. Yes, that is correct. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 


Q. Whenever there was a major complaint of any kind, the Board went 
there and investigated at that point, did they not?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Mr. Coote: 
Q. I presume we could get the number of the meetings of that character 


which the Board has held, and where they were held?—A. Yes, the secretary 
could furnish that. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. I think you said you had not revoked any license. Have you ever 
found it necessary to give a gentle hint that a license would not be granted?— 
A. Well, I cannot say that we have found any matters of sufficient seriousness 
to suggest that. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. Under the Act as it reads now, have you authority as a Board to 
supervise and check any country elevator, if they wanted to?—A. Yes. 
Q. In every way?—A. Yes, we can call for their records and their books 
and everything else, under the Act. That power is there. 


By Mr. Young: 
Q. And as a matter of fact, Mr. Boyd, if a complaint is made, vou do make 
that inquiry ?—A. Yes, we do. 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. Mr. Chairman, this is a very interesting point. There may be some 
confusion in the minds of some of the members of the Committee, as there has 
been in some of our minds as to just what is meant by an investigation. There 
is an investigation, I take it, almost always held when you receive a complaint? 
—A. Yes. ‘ 

Q. The thing we are interested in is when the hearings were held—you do 
not say that a hearing has taken place in every case?—A. Oh, no. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. The point I want to make clear, Mr. Boyd, is this, that if the complaint 
is of a character which requires an investigation, an investigation is held?— 
A. Yes, that is so. 

Q. If it is not considered of that character, then the investigation is not 
held. I do not see why you should demand an investigation on every com- 
plaint, unless it would be necessary, and its necessity would be left to the dis- 
cretion of the Board?—A. There are many of them come in which are of a 
trivial nature, but sufficiently important to the man making the complaint, 
so that it requires the same attention from the Board as would be given to 
a matter of more serious character. If in investigating a trivial complaint we 
are able to show to the company that they are wrong, we are able to get an 
adjustment. I may say that I believe nine times out of ten the producer has 
had the benefit of a favourable interpretation of the Board. 
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By Mr. Garland: 


Q. If it all works as smoothly as that, I am puzzled to know why you advise 
the appointment of the travelling inspectors?—A. For the very reason that the 
business of grading grain has grown tremendously, and in my opinion the Board 
would be able to get much more information; and the Board cannot have too 
much information in regard to the operation of country elevators. It is impossible | 
for the Board itself to visit five thousand country elevators. 

Q. I do not think anybody has suggested that, Mr. Boyd.—A. No, but I 
do think if we had travelling inspectors we might get more information. We 
might get some information from a particular point that at a certain elevator 
there is something wrong. We would wire our man to go there. 

Q. In the past you have not undertaken such an investigation?—A. No, 
we have not had the men to do it. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Were you furnished with a copy of the Turgeon Commission’s Report? 
—A. Oh yes. 

Q. That very thing, it seems to me, is recommended in that report—A. Oh 
yes. 

@. The question which naturally arises in our minds is whether you took 
the three years which have elapsed since that time to recommend that inspectors 
should be appointed?—A. We have talked it over two or three times in the 
Board, and I have always been of the opinion that if we could find the men we 
should put them there. 

Q. Did you have any authority to put them there?—A. Yes, we had at 
$200 a month. 

Q. Did you make any recommendation to the Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce?—A. Nothing more than I spoke to the Minister last fall about it. 

Q. Last fall is a long time after the report?—A. That is true. After the 
trouble we had last fall it was very apparent that if these things were to 
continue to exist some check would have to be put on the outside elevators 
in the country; and the way to do it was not by appointing more Commissioners 
but by appointing inspectors outside who would do the work. 

Q. Then may I say that the reason you suggested it to the Minister last 
fali was because of the pressure brought on you by the country, and not because 
of any knowledge which you had before of its need?—A. No, I cannot say it 
was because of pressure being brought on us. It was because of a more deter- 
mined realization that those men were necessary. 

Q. What made you realize more that it was necessary—was it not a con- 
dition which grew up in the country?—A. Yes, that is true, it was a condition 
which grew up in the country. 

Q. Would it not be better policy for the Board to ask the Minister for 
anything that the Board considered necessary, without waiting for the country 
to get into the situation which they were in last fall?—A. Perhaps that may 
be quite right. 

Q. If we had had these five Commisioners and paid the proper salaries, 
and if they were situated in the different provinces to hear the complaints and 
deal with them properly, do you think that perhaps there would have been less 
dissatisfaction in regard to the matter than exists now?—A. I doubt it, Mr. 
Coote, because we have had conditions for the past three or four years which 
no Grain Commission in the world could have avoided. I am speaking of the 
climatic conditions which affected the crop. We all know what the two Tough 
and Damp crops were, and we know what the last year’s crop was. To my 
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mind those conditions were a very serious element in creating dissatisfaction. 
I know if I had been a producer I would have looked somewhere to find who had 
caused me all that trouble. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. If we decide to appoint these inspectors, and apparently you think it 
is necessary they should be appointed?—A. Yes. 

Q. As Chairman of the Grain Board, would you suggest that these men be 
absolutely under your control to hire and fire, and not under the Civil Service 
Commission?—A. Yes. I was pretty abrupt with that answer, and correct 
too. In many ways the Civil Service Commission are of great benefit; but 
in matters of this kind, where the Grain Commissioners know the quality, the 
capacity and the ability of the men they are engaging, we ought to be able to 
engage them at a salary; and if they are dissatisfied with them, to let them 
out and get other men to take their places. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. Mr. Boyd, did you find much difficulty in deciding under which of the 
investigating sections of the Act you should carry out any investigation?—A. I 
do not think so, Mr. Garland. Section 108 is very clear. 

Q. And Section 166 also?—A. Yes. 

Q. They are not quite on a parallel, by any means?—A. No. I would 
suggest that all investigations be included under one general clause, whether 
they be on complaints against terminals, company elevators, commission agents, 
or anybody else. Make a general investigating clause. 

Q. For example, under sub-section 4 of section 108, the Board shall apply 
such remedy as is provided by statute and shall institute proceedings at His 
Majesty’s expense whenever it considers a case proper therefore. What remedy 
is provided?—A. The only remedy that is provided is the General Penalty 
Clause in the latter part of the Act. 

Q. That is not a remedy.—A. It is not a remedy; but the way the Act is 
to-day, that is the only remedy you can find; and I agree with you that it is 
not a remedy. 

Q. Have you made any general analysis of the Act. or any recommendations 
at any time with respect to its improvement, officially?—A. Not in the last 
three years—not since the Act was revised. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Under this reorganization of the Board which you suggest, that the 
Board should be continued a central Board of three members, and the others 
as inspectors or sub-commissioners, just what duties would the central Board 
perform, and what duties would be delegated to the sub-commissioners or 
inspectors?—A. I would continue the authority of the Board the same as it ‘s 
to-day, that is that it be administrative, and quasijudicial in its executive 
authority. Then the Board might by regulation delegate to the men in the 
different provinces certain authority to perform certain duties and do certain 
work in connection with the general administration of the Act. I think you 
could set out a series of regulations by giving the Board the power in the Act 
to delegate. And those regulations would set out just what these field men 
could do, how they are to report, and what would be done with reports which 
they had made. I think you could delegate a good deal of that work, and I 
am quite certain in my own mind that you will get a lot of efficiency out of 
an administration of that kind. 


By an Hon. Member: 


Q. When you say delegating, I take it you do not mean divesting the 


Board of its authority?—A. Oh no. 
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By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 

Q. I think it is only fair that the Committee should understand that after 
the Turgeon Committee report was made a Committee of Parliament sat?— 
A. Yes. 
Q. And three years ago, after the Turgeon Investigation, certain recom- 
mendations were made by this Committee to Parliament, and were incorporated 
in the Act?—A. Yes. 4 

Q. So that whatever the Committee of Parliament thought of the Turgeon 
Report, the changes in the act were made by Parliament on the report of this 
Committee which was considered the Turgeon Report—A. Yes. 

Q. From that time in 1925 when the Committee revised the Act in the 
light of the investigation which the Turgeon Commission held, no further 
Parliamentary enquiry was made into the Act, I think, with the exception of 
an amendment to Section 150. From that time until last summer, when certain 
problems in connection with the operation of country elevators arose, no dis- 
cussion by Parliament or by the Department took place with regard to further 
revising the Act. Is that not true?—A. That is quite true. 

Q. During the past fall you for the first time discussed with me the sug- 
gestion that the Parliamentary Committee dealing with the Turgeon Report, 
had not gone as far as it should have gone in connection with the appointment 
of inspectors which in your personal opinion was advisable, but that your Board 
as a board in discussing these recommendations and investigations had not 
been unanimous in recommending it to me officially as Minister. That is really 
the situation which exists in regard to any parts of the Turgeon report that 
were not carried out in full; that is, they were not carried out because the 
Parliamentary Committee did not recommend them to the House. But had 
that Committee recommended them, I have no doubt they would have been 
incorporated in the Act, and from that time until last fall you did not see 
fit to make any recommendations that the Committee had not made. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. You knew of course the Act required further revision on that point, 
but you did not bother making a report to the House?—A. I would not say 
that I did not bother. I must frankly tell you I have devoted a great deal of 
time in going over the Act in the past three years, to see what further sug- 
gestions could be made after the Act was passed. 

Q. That is exactly what I would like you to announce to the Committee, 
the result of that close study of the Act in the last two or three years. It 
will help us as much as anything else if you will give us that. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. Did you give that to the members of the Brown Commission?—A. 


I beg your pardon? 
Q. Have you given that to the members of the Brown Commission?—A. 


Not yet. 
By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. Can you give that to this Committee?—A. Not off-hand, but I shall 
be glad to do so. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. Later on?—A. Yes. 

Q. When?—A. Well, it is very difficult for me, with my eyes. I am not 
allowed to read, at the present time. I will have-to go over the Act, either 
with a secretary or somebody else again. 
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By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. You made no notes?—A. I made no notes. Just from time to time, 


sitting in my office, as questions came up I would look at these sections to see 
what changes might be made. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. I hold in my hand a letter written by Mr. McKenzie, of Saskatoon, 
who says the shrinkage, which does not seem to be very large, is about 20 pounds 
to 60 bushels. He takes the crop as amounting to 550 million bushels; I think 
he is out in his figures there. How is that shrinkage fixed; assuming that you 
consider it justifiable, how would you justify it? Is it fixed by the Board?— 
A. Yes. That shrinkage table is set, as you are aware, at a tariff session, at 
which everybody is present, that is everybody is invited to be present. Dur- 
ing the past three or four years the Pool representatives have been present, 
and have put their. stamp of approval on this as being a fair allowance. 

Q. When you say everybody is present, just what do you mean?—A. Every- 
body is present who has an interest in the tariff session. Everybody is invited. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Mr. Millar’s question was not fair, was it, if it takes the outside figure 
for the crop of Canada and assumes that it is all marketed through the eleva- 
tors, with the shrinkage taken off, it would be very much less than that?—A. 
Yes. 

Mr. Miuuar: I said that this man was off in his figures, but these are 
the figures in the letter. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Coming now to the powers and duties of the Board, they are given 
on page 5 of the Canada Grain Act. 
11. The Board may authorize any commissioner to hold any 
inquiry or make any investigation in any part of Canada. 


Then we have Section 12. 


There may be appointed in the manner authorized by law, any 
person who has special or technical knowledge, in respect of any matter 
before the Board, to assist the Board in an advisory capacity. 

Do you think that under these two sections, provided you were furnished 
with sufficient money by the Minister you could appoint inspectors, at least 
as competent as the inspectors you have, at all events under the Act as it is 
now? Or do you think it is advisable or necessary that we have some further 
powers than those provided in the Act?—A. I think these sections might be 
sufficient to carry it through, provided the Board could appoint these inspect- 
ors and fix their salaries, and not have them fixed by law, which means the 
Civil Service Commission. 

Q. Under some other sections of the Act, as the Act is now, you would 
have to have the salaries fixed by the Civil Service Commission?—A. Yes. I 
think if that were put in the Board could operate, and appoint such inspectors 
as they think necessary from time to time, at a salary fixed by the Board but 
approved by the Minister. ) i 

Q. That is all that would stand in the way, at the present time?—A. That 
is all. 

‘ Q. Those two sections with that addition would give you the power to 
appoint the necessary men?—A. Yes. I know, Mr. Coote, that some four, 
five or six years ago I went out on an itinerary of my own; I was authorized 
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by the other members of the Board, and I held 12 or 14 investigations of com- 
plaints that came in. I went out myself and came back again, on that section 
you have read. Sometimes it is not convenient for all the members to travel 
out. Take Mr. Snow, for instance, he goes out from Winnipeg quite frequently; 
he is delegated or authorized by the Board to hold an enquiry or an investi- 
gation, and he goes out and does it. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. That Board as a board has plenty to do without doing that work, have 
they not?—A. They have, but at the same time I think there are certain in- 
vestigations the Board should carry out. 

Q. After they have reached a certain point, they should go and hold an 
investigation as a Board?—A. That is right. I know we have gone out on some 
complaints which were of a trivial nature, but which were as important to the 
producer as if the claim were for one thousand dollars. We have gone and 
investigated it. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. Are these investigations or hearings held by the Board or by an officer 
delegated to hold them?—A. Not by an officer unless there were a complaint 
about inspection or weighing. We might ask our chief inspector or our chief 
weighman to investigate and report to us, but ordinarily it would be a member 
of the Board. 

Q. In a case like this, where a car was bulkheaded, and when it went to 
the terminal the car was empted without the bulkhead being removed, the 
shipper suffered considerable loss as the car would be graded mixed wheat and 
oats, in a case like that if an investigation were held it would be by one of the 
members of the Board?—A. Yes. The technical men would be heard, to enable 
the Board to decide. 

Q. I want to find out whether in the past any man or officer of the Board 
has been sent out to conduct a hearing?—A. No, I cannot recall any case of 
that kind. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. In the tentative proposal, at all events from what appears to be a 
tentative proposal for an inspector or some person acting on behalf of the Board 
to hold an investigation—I am anticipating the proposal—it will be necessary 
that that member should have all the authority of the Board, with the exception 
that you speak of; that is, if the Act does not give him that authority it would 
have to give it to him?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Carmichael: 


Q. Have you given any thought as to how many field men it would take 
to handle the situation at the time of the crop being moved, in the crop season? 
—A. You would need more men, if you got them of a temporary character, 
but you might put on a staff of permanent men that at other seasons of the 
year you would not require. If you are going to do this thing properly, this 
is what you will require; one man in Edmonton, one man in Calgary, one 
man at Regina or Moose Jaw, one man at Saskatoon, one up in the north of 
Manitoba, and one down south. You would want at least six men, that is, 
if you are going to put men in a position of easy access to the producer, so 
that a man can get his case to an official in as short a time as possible. If 
you were to do that, that would eliminate a lot of complaints, if the producer 
felt that there was somebody near at hand he could go to. 
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Q. You would recommend a permanent staff of six, which could be in- 
creased in the busy season?—A. Yes, if necessary. 


By an Hon. Member: 


Q. What about Vancouver?—A. I do not know that it is necessary to 
have one there at present. It might be well to have an officer there. He would 
have to be of a different character to the men you are going to have on the 
prairies. 

By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. Would not those be complaints regarding weight or inspection, alto- 
gether, practically?—A. Yes. 

Q. And could be handled by the officials that are there now, pretty well?— 
A. I think they could be. 


Bi) eVine Coote s 


Q. Whichever suggestion we may finally decide to adopt as to the new 
Board, three or five or six officials, would you not say that it was very desirable 
that those commissioners should be in as close touch as possible with the pro- 
ducer?—A. There is no doubt about that, Mr. Coote. 

Q. Looking at it from that standpoint alone, there possibly would be a 
good deal in favour of having a board of five stationed at different points, no 
doubt they would be in much closer touch with the producer?—A. Well, the 
more members you have, the more difficulty you will have in getting them to 
come together for board meetings, and I feel that if you are going to have a 
board, the oftener you have the Board meet, the better the results, and the 
more efficiency you are going to get. 

Q. There are several angles to most questions, and I am trying to see them 
all. In the interim report of the Royal Grain Commission which is now sitting 
in Saskatchewan, they bring out, or state rather, “if two different standards 
were being used to judge grain,” that is, grain coming out of private terminals at 
Fort William—I wonder if the Board in the past have interested themselves in 
things of that nature; that is, have they been keeping in a position to be informed 
of the practice which obtained in the Inspection Department?—A. Well, I can 
say Mr. Coote, as being one of the resident commissioners at Fort William, 
where all the outgoing grading is done, I kept quite closely in touch with Mr. 
Symes, and I know Mr. Robinson did too, and I from time to time would 
enquire from Mr. Symes how the standard was being kept up coming out of 
the private houses, and I have discussed it with him, with the result that he 
made this standard. I should not use the word “standard”; he made this 
sample as a guidance for his inspectors, to keep up the grade soming out of the 
private houses. - 

Q. The point I have in mind is this: how far should the Board of Grain 
Commissioners themselves go in the supervision of the Act? In connection 
with the Inspection Department, there has been a pretty general feeling that 
the Board exercised no supervision over the Inspection Department. I would 
like to have a statement from you in regard to that, if you can give it to the 
Committee?—A. I can say this, Mr. Coote, that I have refrained from inter- 
ference with the inspection of grain as carried on by the inspectors, so long 
as we thought that they were grading the grain in accordance with the Act, 
in the statutory grades and the commercial grades as set by the Standards 
Board. 

Q. Right at that point I want to know whether the Board had taken any 
steps, or whether they had concerned themselves with that question, whether 
the inspection or grading of grain was being done in accordance with the terms 
laid down in the Canada Grain Act, or whether they took it for granted ths 
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inspector was running that satisfactorily?—A. I would not say that, Mr. Coote. 
We have had from time to time, as a matter of fact every time Mr. Robinson 
and I went to Winnipeg, we conferred with Mr. Snow, and we have had at all 
times Mr. Fraser down to discuss the grading of grain and how things were 
going. If there were any troubles, we always did that. - 

Q. If any complaints came to the Board, you would discuss them with the 
Chief Inspector?—A. Yes. We would bring him down, and he would make a 
report to us. 

Q. If the Chief Inspector had any major complaints or in any season, 
when there were many complaints or dissatisfaction, he would discuss them with 
the Board?—A. Oh, yes. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. In appointing the Board, do you think it would be well to change the 
term of office, making it a five or ten year term?—A. I will give you my own 
opinion upon that. I think that if you are going to select commissioners, they 
should be appointed in the same way as judges. If you want to get good men 
—and that is what you are after—if you pick out a man and say, “ Here is a 
man qualified to hold the position of a grain commissioner,” he should be given 
the same term as a judge, and be removable for cause. You select men for 
ten years now. I do not think ten years is too short a time. The position is 
a very important one, and if you want to get men who are willing to take the 
job, they will only take it if it is for a period of time which will give them a 
decent living out of it. The men you select are going to be selected from men 
in some walk of life, who have knowledge and experience of the grain trade, 
and they will not give up their present positions unless you make it sufficiently 
attractive for them. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. You could not get up any argument like that in regard to members of 
Parliament, I suppose?—A. Well, I do not know, Mr. Coote, I think it might 
apply more to members of Parliament. JI think they would have even more 
difficulties than the Grain Commission. 


By Mr. Vallance: 
Q. Than with the Grain Commissioner?—A. “ With” and “ than.” 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. Are you having any troubles now, any complaints or difficulties, in any 
part?—A. Not at this time of the year. 

Q. Is there a period of the year when they let up on you?—A. Yes. 

Q. At about what time?~-A. Well, Mr. Garland, you do not get many 
complaints when the grain is moving. You may get complaints about unload, 
and that sort of thing, but the complaints you get from the producer come in 
after the close of navigation, and then they carry on through the winter, as 
they get their returns. 

Q. At this time of the year and for some months you will not be very 
busy?—A. Not very. 

Ki a You will have time to check up on the general situation in the country? 
—A. Yes. 

Q. You have time to check up on the country houses, and so on?—A. What 
do you mean by that, Mr. Garland? 

Q. You could have gone into the district and looked over the situation?— 
A. We might have done that. 
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By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. Do you think you are appointed to do that sort of work yourself, or is 
that not work for an assistant and not for the members of the Board? Do you 
not think you have enough work outside of that?--A. Personally I do not think 
that should be the duty of the Grain Commissioners, except in important 
matters. I think if you had these men, that work could have been done by 
them, and these men could report to the Commission. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Forgetting the past, and looking to the future, do you think such a 
board as perhaps we have in mind now, during the slack season of the year 
might hold meetings throughout the grain-growing districts, a number of meet- 
ings, and do the work which is now being done by the Royal Grain Commission 
of Saskatchewan, and which has been done in the past by different grain com- 
missions, so that we might keep up-to-date with all changes necessary in 
connection with grain supervision?—-A. I think that is quite in order, Mr. 


Coote. é 
By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 
Q. Do you not think it necessary?—A. I think it would be a great benefit. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. It would not be working any hardship on the Board, or giving them too 
much work to do?—A. No. Quite frankly, there are times that I think the 
Board should call meetings, advertise them, and say that we should be glad 
to hear anybody who wants to attend. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 
Q. That would avoid a lot of trouble?—A. That is right. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Once a year you make a report to the Minister?—A. Yes. 

Q. Would it not be well to incorporate in that report any suggestions that 
occur to the Board as a result of their deliberations at these hearings, and pass 
their recommendations on to the Minister?—A. Yes. 

Q. I notice in the Turgeon Commission report that they say they are of 
the opinion that the annual reports should contain a full account of the activities 
of the Board itself during the year. I do not remember reading in any of the 
reports that record of the activities of the Board during the year. It seems to 
me that the annual report would be a fine place to put that in?—A. I will 
explain that, Mr. Coote. Five or six years ago we did print a much larger 
report than you get now, and I think we were asked by the Department to cut 
the expenditures down. We tried to put into the Report everything we had 
been doing during the year, which might appear of any importance, or if the 
Board thought there should be a record of it, it would appear in the Annual 
Report. 

iat If that were done, the Minister and the House would have some idea 
of what the Board were doing?—-A. No doubt. 

Q. I take it that the suggestion from the Department occurred before the 
present Minister came into office?—A. Yes sir. I am not referring to the 
present Minister. To be fair to the other Minister, it was at a time when all 
departments were asked to cut their estimates down to the bone. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. That is, for stationery and printing?—A. Yes. 
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By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. You of course think it would be a good thing to keep in as close touch 
wilh the producer as possible, and to hold these meetings in the off season of 
the year?—A. I think so. 

Q. Do you not think it would be a very good thing and necessary that the 
whole Board should from time to time travel over to our biggest buyers in 
Europe and study the conditions there?—A. Well, I will say this, Mr. Garland, 
that some five years ago, when the Honourable Mr. Robb was minister, he 
sent me over there with Mr. Serls, and I must admit that it was of great 
advantage to me, and they were very glad to see somebody over there. Sub- 
sequently Mr. Robinson and Mr. Fraser, our chief inspector and our secretary, 
went over, which I think was a very good thing. I think that from time to time 
we should make a trip, so that we may keep in touch with the men who are 
buying our product. A periodical trip like that would be very beneficial. 

Q. In that case, do you not think it would be advisable, in order that the 
service required of the Board should be fully and properly performed, that a 
board of five, two or three of whom could undertake the European trip, and the 
others could keep up this contact with the producers, which is so essential, more 
essential than the European trip?—A. Quite so. I am giving you my opinion 
from my experience. I think you will all agree that a board of three works 
move efficiently than a board of five could. You are more likely to be in 
accord, your discussions would not be quite so long. In matters such as you 
suggest a board of five would be of benefit. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Do you not think it would be a rather unnecessary expense, to send three 
members of the Board? My suggestion would be that one member of the 
Board could go to the principal markets of the world, once a year, and the 
others remain in Canada because after all the producer is the man who is 
making the most noise and who should be looked after?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. If any recommendations of the commissioner who went to the Old 
Country were incorporated in the report to the Minister, that would help to 
keep the members of the House of Commons supplied with those changes you 
think are wise?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. The Brown Commission’s Interim Report recommended the licensing of 
country elevator agents?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your opinion of that, licensing by the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners?—A. ‘hat means in round figures that there would be 5,000 country 
elevator agents licensed. I presume the least amount you would charge them 
wolud be $5. The difficulty I see would be this, you have a great many of these 
men who do not act for very long, sometimes you know they prove of no value, 
and are let, out. 

Q. That is the trouble?—A. That is the trouble. Would the licensing 
of those men be of any benefit? That is the thing I am not so sure about. I am 
trying to turn over in my mind where the benefit would come from this licensing. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 


Q. Would it be possible for the Board to know anything about the majority 
of these men?—A. The only way to do that would be to make the country line 
elevators responsible, and license the agents through the country elevator. That 
is the only way you could do that. 
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By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. The Brown. Report goes into that and covers it very exhaustively. I 
take it that if it is proposed to have a board of three, with resident com- 
missioners or field men, or whatever you may call them, the elevator agents 
could apply to the local officers of the Board in each of the provinces, and the 
new ones at least will undertake to pass the required examination as to their 
fitness for the position?—A. Yes. 

Q. Because frankly you will admit that from your own experience most of 
ae ep laats arise from disputes between the buyer and the local elevator agent? 
A. Yes. 

Q. They have not kept to the Act, they know nothing about it, and care 
nothing about it in most cases to-day?—A. I would not want it understood 
that any remarks I have made in reference to that would be taken as against 
the recommendation, because after all, whether they are licensed or not, it is 
a question of procedure. If you are going to license them, and you would have 
a control over them that the Board have not got now. 

Q. That Brown Report reads as follows on that particular point, “the 
Board in requiring a license from an elevator agent would naturally act with 
discretion and so as to not create unnecessary difficulty or inconvenience.” 
The Report suggests at the outset that it would be a real step forward, if all 
agents were required to take out these licenses as the Board might prescribe. 
You would have no objection to that?--A. No, I have no objection to it at all. 
I am trying to see how vou are going to put it into practice. 

Q. You think that if it could be put into practice that it would result in a 
benefit?—A. It would not result in any harm; it would be a benefit, I should 
think. 

By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 

Q. At the present time country elevator operators other than those operating 
pool country elevators are registered with the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, are 
they not?—A. Yes. 

Q. What manner of test is applied to show the suitability of these men 
before they are engaged—is there any?—A. Yes, there is. The Northwest 
Grain Dealers’ Association has a system of checking these men and they have 
a record of all the men who have been country elevator agents; and when a 
man applies for a position to a particular company, that company in turn 
goes to the Northwest Grain Association to find out what kind of a character 
he has and whether he is a reputable man who is a proper man to be put in 
as an agent. : 

Q. So that, so far as the trade is concerned, they have some knowledge 
and some record of the class of men employed?—A. Yes. 

Q. So far as the Pool is concerned, has not the Pool something similar?— 
A. I believe so. 

Q. So that there is some knowledge on the part of the grain dealer and 
of the Pool officials as to the qualifications of the various men who would be 
applying to them for positions. Then with that knowledge before them at 
Winnipeg, it should not be a very difficult matter to select men.—A. I should 
not think so. When you have to select five thousand men, you cannot get that 
many men one hundred per cent efficient. 

Q. I do not suppose you have any figures to verify it, and it would have 
to be just on your opinion, what percentage of removals is there throughout the 
country in a season?—A. We have no record of that, Mr. Malcolm. 

Q. You have not heard of any great number of dismissals?—A. No. 

Q. But there are changes taking place from time to time?—A. Yes. | 

Q. For cause, mostly?—A. Inefficiency, I suppose. It is Just as much in 
the interests of the private company, Mr. Malcolm, to see that they have got 
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good men, because they may cause them tremendous losses, in the same way 
as they might hurt the producer. So that they are interested in having the 
best men they can get. 

Q. So that if these men were to be licensed pursuant to the report of the 
Brown Commission, you would feel that once a man had been removed for 
cause his name should be taken off the list?—A. Yes. 

Q. But the cause for which he was removed might be that he was not 
acting in the interests of the company buying grain?—A. It might be. 

Q. And the producer might feel that the man was a very good country 
operator?—A. Yes. 

Q. So that as a Board of Grain Commissioners you would be immediately 
faced with having to decide whether or not the cause for which the man was 
dismissed was in the interests of the producers or not?—A. Yes, that is pos- 
sible. 

Q. Do you think it is physically possible for a Board of Grain Commis- 
sioners to adjudicate upon the decision of the Pool on the dismissal of one of 
their men, or upon the dismissal by one of the line companies of one of its 
men, as to whether it was proper or not?—A. That is one of the difficulties 
which I had in my mind, as to whether it was practicable or not. 

Q. Does it not come down to this, that in the dismissal you would leave 
it to them, but the Board would be faced with whether it was justified or not? 
—A. Yes. The moment you license these men, if they are dismissed you would 
in fairness to them have to give them an investigation. 


Mr. Gartanp: May I finish this particular point? 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. If an elevator agent is licensed by your Board, that merely means that 
you give him a license to operate at a warehouse, and no particular company 
or Pool is concerned in that particular license. Is there anything in your 
licensing of the men to prevent the company firing him, if they see fit?—A. I 
would not think so; but the question to my mind would be this, if the man 
applies for a license, how is the Board to know that he is sufficiently qualified 
to act as an agent, so as to give him a license? We have to go somewhere to 
get that information. 

Q. The Brown Commission has worked that out to some extent, and the 
working of it out is something for the Board to work out for themselves. Cer- 
tainly one of the requirements would be that he should have a knowledge of 
the Grain Act?—A. Surely, that is so. 

Q. And you know from your own experience that most of them do not 
know that Act?—A. Yes. 

Q. Section 167 of the Act now provides that the Board not only may dis- 
miss an elevator agent, but also may provide that he shall not be hired by any 
other company.—A. Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Maucoum: To dismiss, but not to adjudicate upon the dismissal 
by somebody else. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Let us clear that up. In your opinion, if the Pool hires a man who 
simply has a license which you have given him testifying that he appears to 
be a suitable man so far as his knowledge of the Act is concerned, and so far 
as the grading of wheat is concerned, if you can bring that to bear, at all events 
whatever knowledge he has you have licensed him; and if the Pool employs 
him and then fires him, would you have anything to do with it?—A. It seems 
to me that we might be called upon to inquire why he was dismissed. Taking 
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the other side of it, if a man has a license from the Board and the Pool is look- 
ing for an agent, and this man says “I want this job” and the Pool says, “No, 
we do not like your past record and we will not engage you,” he comes back 
to us and says “What is the use of you giving me a license? I have a license 
to operate a country elevator and I have gone to them and they say they do not 
want me.” That raises trouble. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. We give men authority to run an engine, and a man gets a license, put 
we have nothing to do with whether he is hired or fired. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. I think, Mr. Boyd, you would be going a little bit too far. All you 
have to do is to set the examination; the man passes that examination, and 
you grant a certificate that he has passed that examination. I think it would 
be folly to go further than that in connection with your license——A. If that is 
all, it is all right. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. The only authority would be in case the man violated the Act, and 
you now have full authority under Section 167 to cancel his license—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. The man is licensed by the Board because he has sufficient knowledge 
of the Grain Act and sufficient knowledge of the grading of grain to entitle 
him to operate a country elevator. But if in his work of operating a country 
elevator, he does not give satisfaction to the owner of the country elevator, 
because, say, he grades the grain too high and makes the operation of that 
country elevator unprofitable, he is dismissed. However the producer in the 
country says that the man does not grade too high, that he is a fair grader 
and that in the view of those using this house the operator has been right in 
every instance, and he says “We do not think he should be dismissed.” Who 
is going to decide whether or not he is to be dismissed? 

Mr. Coore: The man who employs him. 


Hon. Mr. Matcoum: The man who employed him is not satisfied, but 
immediately the question of this man’s knowledge of the Grain Act and of grain 
comes into question, and whether he is working in the best interests of the 
public is also a question. 

Mr. Garuanp: The operator has to function in the grading of wheat; but 
he does not have to satisfy the Board in the operation of the country elevator, 
nor would the Board have any power over him. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. I am told that there have been cases where a country elevator operator 
working for the Pool, has not in the opinion of the officers of the Pool operated 
the country elevator profitably, and they have dismissed him. The producers 
in that area liked the man and said he was operating in the interests of the 
producers. On appeal to the officers of the Pool the man has been reengaged. 


Mr. Garpinger: That is not evidence. 


Hon. Mr. Matcotm: I know that, but we have to take hypothetical cases 
to consider what might arise. In a case of that kind, would the man go to his 
employer and say “I was right in the handling of this house;” or would he go 
to the Board and say, “Here you gave me a license and I have been dismissed 
by my employer because I was too generous in my grading.” 
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Mr. Gartanp: Mr. Malcolm is the only person whom I have heard yet, 
suggesting that the Board should have any authority over the employment or 
dismissal of any such man. If I get out a license to practise as a legal prac- 
titioner, that does not give me any more authority than to practise law if I 
have the means and the clients. This Board can only give a man a license ta 
operate an elevator in case he can get the job; and his own employer is the sole 
adjudicator. If the employer decides to dismiss the man, and if the producers 
in the district who were using the services of the employers’ agent, say we are 
sorry you dismissed him, as he is a good man and we liked him, then if the 
employer reinstates the man, the Board has nothing to do with it. But if the 
Board says ‘‘No, he is too good a man and he must be kept on,” then it is 
up to the Board, and the Board forces him to be kept. 


Mr. Ross: The only condition which I can see where a condition such 
as is set up by Mr. Malcolm would obtain would be where the Board employs 
a man, and then no matter what his.qualifications are he would have to stay 
on, aS you mentioned awhile ago, Mr. Boyd, because he was appointed by the 
Civil Service Commission. 


Mr. Gartanp: Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. This is a serious 
matter. The hon. member has just made a statement which is not contained 
in the Act and which is not a matter of fact. The Civil Service Commission 
appointees have not a right to permanence of office and may be dismissed for 
cause at any time. 


The CHAairMAN: By whom? 


By Mr. Ross: 


Q. Mr. Boyd, you mentioned a while ago, that in the appointment of 
inspectors you would like to have the Board appoint the men, and not the Civil 
Service Commission. Now, in connection with that do you not think you would 
have much more efficient service under the Grain Act if the Board of Grain 
Commissioners were responsible for the appointment of all men in all your 
services, and set up your own examining board, provided of course that these 
men were given some opportunity for superannuation, the same as under the 
Board?—A. That is very important, because I know that the staffs under the 
Board— 

Q. We are asking these questions to get the opinion of a man who has 
been Chairman of the Board of Grain Commissioners for several years, and we 
want from you your statement as to what you think should be done—A. As I 
understand your question, Mr. Ross, you ask me whether in my opinion all the 
staffs under the Board should be appointed by the Board, without any inter- 
ference from the Civil Service Commission? 

Q. Yes—A. Well, I have changed my mind once or twice, and almost 
three times. Sometimes I have felt that would be more efficient, if we had 
complete control. There is a condition existing to-day, in so far as the inspec- 
tors are concerned, that affects salaries; and the Civil Service Commission 
appoints the men. Our clerical staff are all appointed by the Civil Service 
Commission, and their salaries are fixed by schedules set out by them. To my 
mind we have been working fairly satisfactorily, more particularly as we have 
the control of the examination taken for the inspectors and for the weigh-men. 
As long as that examination is held under the supervision of men of knowl- 
edge, then I think that perhaps we are getting just as much results as we would 
if we were doing it ourselves. There would be great danger if the Board had 
the complete authority of appointments, of being pressed to put men into 
positions—I do not mean government interference or political interference; but 
you would be pressed by your friends around all the district, and the Board 
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would have to simply set down a certain line of examination and say “ Well, 
if you come and sit for your examination, if you pass you will get a position 
if one is vacant.” 

Q. Do you not think you could set an examining board who could do that 
more efficiently than a board sitting in Ottawa?—A. You know, Mr. Ross, 
this has been a very moot question with us for some years. At one time the 
staffs wanted to be relieved of the Civil Service Commission. I am not so 
sure now that they do, because they get lots of privileges; there is superannua- 
tion and other matters which they could not afford to miss now that they have 
been so long with the Board. 

Q. And what about putting that in as a stipulation, that that should be 
retained?—A. I do not know that I could tell you that it would be bettered 
by taking it away. By doing that you might do something serious. I do not 
know that there is anything very seriously wrong in the way it is being done 
at the present time. 


Hon. Mr. Matcoum: This is a question which has to be decided by Par- 
lament. So far as I am concerned, I do not think we are getting very far 
with our hearing this morning. As Minister, I would not want to make any 
papamsndation to change the system of engaging our employees at the present 
ime. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. I have listened to a great deal of discussion on the hiring and licensing 
of operators, and I want to ask Mr. Boyd a question. Do you check up, as the 
Board of Grain Commissioners, each local elevator? That is do you go into 
his records and take the grain that he buys and get his outturn,—do you go 
that far?—A. We get certain reports weekly, monthly, and annually from him. 
We have printed forms, covering what he takes in, what he ships out and what 
he has outstanding. But we do that monthly and annually in each line or 
country elevator. 

Q. Perhaps I have arrived unjustly at one conclusion from the discussion. 
It has all been in favour of the operator being acceptable to the company. Now 
there are two people interested in the handling of an elevator, and I think that 
if it is possible for your Commission in some manner to check up each country 
house, you might be in a position to say that a particular man should not 
operate that country elevator, because you are there looking after the interests 
of the trade, and of the producer; and if it is left entirely in the hands of the 
employer, the man must stay. But I would like to see the producer have some 
say or some check in some way on the men who are running these elevators, as 
' it seems to me that the whole of the argument has been in favour of the owner 
of the elevator, giving no recognition at all to the man who is using the elevator. 
—A. If the Board licensed these men, I think it would be the duty of the 
Board to see that the man who got the license would be a man who would give 
the producer what he is entitled to. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Do you not think that the Brown Commission in their report were of 
opinion that the Board should see that the man had the proper tickets, that he 
had the boxes and the locks for the boxes, and if they found the man not doing 
that they would take his license away from him because he was not living up to 
the Canada Grain Act; that is, is he was not living up to the Canada Grain Act 
by keeping the boxes and so on. That is the kind of thing that they had in 
mind?—A. Perhaps it was. At the same time, Mr. Garland read to me a moment 
ago a section which said we could dismiss the operator. Will you read it again, 
Mr. Garland? 
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Mr. Gartanp: It is section 167 of the Canada Grain Act, and it has nothing 
whatever to do with the Brown Commission’s recommendations. This section 
says: 

In case the Board finds the complaint and charge therein contained, 
or any part thereof, true, it shall give its decision in writing and shall 
at once serve a copy of such decision upon the person offending and 
against whom such complaint was made, and also serve a copy upon the 
owner of such country elevator; and the Board shall direct such owner to 
make proper redress to the person injured, 


that is rather good. Did you ever hear of the Board making an order that 
the person injured should be redressed? The section goes on: 


and may order the discharge of the offending operator, who shall not be 
engaged as manager or assistant in any country elevator for the period 
of one year from such discharge. 


2. Upon the failure of such owner to give such proper redress and 
discharge such operator the Board may cancel the license of the country 
elevator. 

3. In case any other country elevator employs an operator so dis- 
charged within the said period of one year the Board shall order the 
dismissal of such operator, and in case of refusal to comply with the 
request of the Board in this regard, the Board shall cancel the license 
of the said country elevator. 


In short, the recommendations of the Brown Commission do not go to anything 
like the same extent as the Act now provides for, in case of complaints against 
the elevator. In other words it only says that the Board shall see that as far 
as they can see, the operators of country houses are as efficient men as possible. 


The WitNEss: Yes. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Just one other question occurs to me in connection with this point. Do 
you think that these men who are engaged as operators of country elevators 
should be able to add and subtract a number of figures representing the number 
of pounds weight of grain that might be in a wagon load?—A. I certainly do, 
Mr. Coote. 

Q. Then if it was brought to your attention that there was a case in which 
a mistake was made in subtraction in over half of the tickets in one carload 
of wheat, you would refuse to give that man a license to operate any longer? 
—A. I would not think he was qualified to get one. 


Mr. Coorre: I personally know of a case where a man who cannot add or 
subtract any better than that has held a license for fifteen years. In this 
particular case he was doing the man out of fifteen bushels of wheat. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. What do you require of a man who wants a license to operate an 
elevator?—A. We have no control over them at all, except under this section. 


Q. The elevator itself is licensed, and no man can go in and operate an 
elevator without a license?—A. All we do, Mr. Vallance, is that we make a list, 
—a line company files a list with us of all their country elevator agents; and 
that is all the authority we have over them. We have a list from each com- 
pany showing who their agents are. But there is nothing in the Act which 
gives us any further authority to license them, than under that section. 
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By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


__ Q. Would you see any serious objection to the Board having the responsi- 
bility of providing an examination for all country elevator operators, a standard 
examination which would be held at convenient points, where men might go 
and take that examination, and a certificate issued by the Board to the in- 
dividual if he passed that examination? Beyond that it seems to me that is 
simply a protection for the public that the man going into that elevator to 
operate it has some knowledge of the Act and would have the necessary require- 

‘ments as set out by the Board in an examination paper; and that would be all. 
And after that, let the provisions of the Act remain and if he offends against 
the Act the Board dismisses him or refuses him a license. But in the case of a 
disagreement between him and his employer, I think the Board would have 
nothing to do with that. Do you see any harm to going to that length?— 
A. There is only one difficulty I see, and that is in the setting and holding of 
the examination and having these men coming from all these many thousands 
of points to pass the examination; but I do not suppose it is unsurmountable. 

Q. The examination would be held by the individuals who were appointed 
in the provinces?—A. And you would have them pay a license fee? 


Mr. Garuanp: And you would have an eligible list of unemployed licensed 
operators, in no time. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 


Q. It seems to me that if a company has a line of country elevators, there 
are two sides to be satisfied. One is the producer who brings the grain to the 
elevator, and the other is the elevator company. I think myself that the pro- 
ducer must have rights, and I am going to suggest this, that one of the values 
of having an inspector or various inspectors appointed is that when complaints 
come in the inspector could go, make an investigation, and then report to the 
Board; and then the Board would have the right, if thought proper, to cancel 
the license of the elevator, leaving to them the hiring of the individual; but 
you would have control in the interests of the producers, over the elevator. If 
we had such inspectors appointed, would we not find that a whole lot of these 
difficulties would disappear? 


Hon. Mr. Maucoum: The difficulty is, in the case of an operator, not 
working in the interests of the producer. 


Mr. Cooter: I would request that Mr. Boyd be asked to give some thought 
to the changes, in the next few days. We do not want to hurry him or go into 
it in great detail, and that we be through with Mr. Boyd for the present, and 
that he come back in a day or so with his suggestions. 


The Witness: Certainly. 


The CHatrRMAN: Does the Committee wish to hear Mr. Snow this after- 
noon? 


Mr. DonneELLy: Certainly. 
The CuamrMaAn: Then we will adjourn until four o’clock this afternoon. 


The witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until four o’clock this afternoon. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
The Committee resumed at 4 p.m., the Chairman, Mr. Kay, presiding. 
The CuatrrMan: Order, gentlemen. Mr. Snow, will you come forward? 
MartrHew Snow called and sworn. 


The CuatrMAN: Gentlemen, Mr. Snow is a member of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, I understand. 
Mr. GarLanpd (Bow River): Has Mr. Snow any statement to make. 


The Witness: No, I do not know that J have any prepared statement to 
make, except that I would be glad to answer any questions or give any inform- 
ation I possibly can that might be of benefit to the Committee. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. Mr. Snow, you heard a question put to Mr. Boyd this morning, suggest- 
ing to him that you and he had had many years of acute practical experience 
in the operation and administration of the Canada Grain Act?—A. Yes. 

Q. Mr. Boyd was asked to state what changes were in his opinion advisable, 
especially with respect to the powers of the Board of Grain Commissioners?— 
A. Yes. As a matter of fact while I was before the Royal Inquiry Commission 
in Winnipeg, I prepared a list of suggestions and amendments to the Act, and 
left a copy with the Commission. I have a copy of that with me that I could 
leave with this Committee, if you so desire. 

Q. Would you mind going over it, especially that section dealing with the 
powers of the Board?—A. As far as the question of giving powers to the 
Board is concerned, we had a report made to us by Mr. Fisher, our solicitor, 
whereby he propounded certain ideas of his that would better define the powers 
of the Board. 

Q. Is Mr. Fisher one of the Board of Grain Commissioners?—A. No, he 
was our solicitor. He took the Act and gave us his ideas on it. His ideas, 
briefly, are, quoting certain sections of the Railway Act that he thinks would 
be applicable to the conferred powers upon the Grain Commission, that he 
thinks would meet the situation. 

Q. You are giving Mr. Fisher’s opinion; do you concur in it?—A. My own 
opinion is that there are certain powers in the Act, I think, without being able 
to quote the sections in the Act— 

Q. Have you got them?—A. Well, now, would you like me to read this? 

Q. I do not want to unduly embarrass or load up the witness in a case of 
this kind, but I thought I had made it fairly clear this morning that as far 
as I was concerned, and I think the Committee is in the same position, we are 
anxious to get the advice of the Board of Grain Commissioners as to how we 
can best improve the Act so as to provide them with the powers they now lack 
and should have. Surely one of the Commissioners can give us that information. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that inasmuch as the 
Chairman is to furnish us with a written copy of what he would suggest as 
amendments to the Act, I presume not only so far as the powers of the Board 
are concerned, but in every other particular, and as both members are here, 
in order that we will not have a report that seems to be confusing perhaps, 
that they confer and give us a written document as to what in their opinion are 
amendments that will be beneficial in the administration of the Act. 

Mr. GaRLaND (Bow River): Do you suggest that the Board go into session 
now and draw up the amendments which they think will be acceptable? 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I would suggest that. 
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Mr. GarLanp (Bow River): That is your suggestion. 
Hon. Mr. Stewart: Yes. 


Mr. GarLtanp (Bow River): I understood this morning that Mr. Boyd 
had been studying the Act for two years and was pretty well prepared on it. 
Mr. Snow, I took it for granted would be in the same position. I have no 
objection to Honourable Mr. Stewart’s suggestion, but I submit that so far 
neither of the witnesses has intimated that he was in a position to make any 
reccmmendations with regard to the powers of the Board. Mr. Snow has 
just stated that some written opinion on the part of an official, some lawyer 
attached to the Board is in his hands, but he has not said whether he or Mr. 
Boyd supported it or not. I do not know what their opinions are, and Mr. 
Fisher’s opinions are not worth a hoot in blazes to us. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: That is just my opinion, Mr. Chairman. We are 
not concerned in any lengthy document prepared by the legal adviser of the 
Board. What I want—and I am not offering any suggestions as to what 
they should give us—but after the examination of the Chairman this morning, 
and his promise that he would furnish us with a written document giving what 
in iis opinion would be beneficial amendments to the Act, I suggest that in 
view of the fact that both members are here, if we could get that combined in 
one document we would not have the confusion we might get in dealing with 
Mr. Fisher’s statement. 


Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): I am agreeable to the Hon. Mr. Stewart’s 
suggestion but that involves delay until to-morrow. Let them make these 
suggested changes, and we can examine them on their recommendations and 
find out why they think they should be put through. It is useless for them 
to give a written opinion unless we can examine them as to why they put in 
these sugestions, and why they think they are necessary. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. Do you accept that statement there as your suggestions to the Board? 
—A. You mean Mr. Fisher’s proposals? 

Q. Yes?—A. I have not had an opportunity to talk this matter over with 
Mr. Boyd. I only got Mr. Fisher’s recommendations on Sunday. I only got 
back from the West Sunday morning, and had to leave for Ottawa Sunday 
night. Really I have not had time to study the matter. He only left it with 
me on Sunday. But Mr. Boyd and his secretary and myself started on that 
work this afternoon as soon as this Committee adjourned, and we did intend 
to prepare something along these lines. We could send it to you very soon, 
then you could discuss it and we could give any reasons we could give for 
having decided on it. 


Hon. Mr. Srewart: The only reason I interject at all is this; we have 
a volume of evidence now which if we were to undertake to dissect and get it 
drafted into legislation would be a very difficult problem, Mr. Chairman, for 
this Committee. I as one member am not interested in what officials of the 
Board may suggest as to changes, but I am interested in what Mr. Snow 
and Mr. Boyd suggest, concretely, not in too much detail, but bearing directly 
on the particular and special sections of that Act that they think in their 
opinion need attention now. This Committee, if I may be permitted to say 
so, Mr. Chairman, is not going to be able this session to cure all the defects 
that are in the Canada Grain Act. But there are a few outstanding defects 
we ought to cure, and these are the ones we are practically interested in. I 
do not want to direct the evidence, or to suggest what the Chairman will advise, 
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but I want, if I can, to get it home to the members of the Board not to touch 
too much ground, but just the things which they think in their opinion need 
adjustment, and why they need adjustment. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. A few months ago a member of the Board stated at a public meeting 
that it was impossible for the Board to enforce its own orders. If that is the 
opinion of one of the members of the Board, I suppose it is naturally the opinion 
of the three members of the Board. I should like to ask Mr. Snow if he can 
give us this afternoon ithe weaknesses of the Act as he has found it in his admin- 
istration?—A. I hardly agree with a statement of that kind myself. I think 
m many ways the Board are able to carry out any regulations they might make, 
or any rules wpon any questions that might arise. 

Q. Can you enforce your orders; I am not speaking of regulations, I am 
speaking of orders of the Board?—A. I do not think I can recollect any instance. 
I do not think I can recollect any case that came up when we were not able to 
enforce our ruling. I cannot recollect any. 

Q. Are you quite satisfied, Mr. Snow, that any order which is based upon 
the Canada Grain Act you can enforce without any trouble?—A. I do not know 
that, but I would like to say that there is nothing in my mind that I can think 
of of that kind that might arise in connection with the carrying out of the pro- 
visions of the Canada Grain Act that we could not enforce. I may be wrong in 
that. I do not know that anything has ever come up, that I have had anything 
to do with. } 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. That you have not been able to enforce?—A. Yes. I will admit this 
much, that going through the Act, there are certain sections that give certain 
powers to the Grain Commissioners, and impose certain penalties; and our idea 
was that there could be a general clause put in the Act that would do away 
with these different clauses and would give the Board full authority to deal with 
any question that might arise in connection with the grain trade. We might 
have something drafted along that line, so that there could be no ambiguity about, 
and no question about the powers of the Board to enforce it and carry it out. I 
think that is what we would try to do, draft something along that line that we 
would submit to this Committee, so that they might clarify these sections where 
there might be some doubt about it. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. Can you point to some section in the present Act that it might be necess- 
ary to clarify, in order to carry out the purposes of the Act? Can you mention a 
section? 

Mr. Gartanp: Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that if the Committee is going 
to receive these suggestions made by Mr. Stewart, some of this discussion may 
be unnecessary? 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 

Mr. Garuanp: I think we can cross-examine Mr. Boyd and Mr. Snow to- 
morrow on their own recommendations, and we would probably get a good deal 
further. 

The Wirnesss: I think we would be in a better position to give you clearer 
answers and a clearer exposition. 

Mr. Garutanp: With all due deference to you, Mr. Snow, in your evidence, 
I feel that you yourself have had considerable misgivings as to your power to 
enforce your rulings. I am not cross-examining you on that, but I think that 
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you and Mr. Boyd have found yourselves in difficulties from time to time. You 
may have successfully negotiated those difficulties by diplomatic means, or you 
may have just let them drop. Irrespective of that, I would like to see you insure 
that the Act now, in respect to the Board at least, shall be so clarified and 
strengthened that never again in Canada will we have a member of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners coming before a convention and stating that “I have 
no more power to enforce the rulings of the Board than any delegate present.” 
I am not passing any criticism at this stage, but I am simply saying that you 
and Mr. Boyd should keep that in mind when you are drawing up your recom- 
mendations to present to the Committee to-morrow. 


Mr. Coote: Mr. Chairman, in view of what has happened in the House this 
afternoon, I would rather hesitate to see the Committee adjourn until to-morrow 
with the hope of receiving a report from the Board of Grain Commissioners. The 
motion in the House this afternoon was that after Monday the House sit in the 
mornings. It looks that if it might not take the House more than a week to 
conclude its business after they start morning sittings; and if there are to be any 
amendments in the Grain Act resulting from a report of this Committee, I think 
we will have to start to-morrow to draft a report for the Committee. 

Personally I would like to receive the report from the two Commissioners, 
and it may be that we will have to adopt that anyway; but I do want to 
suggest to the Committee to carefully consider whether they cannot start 
to-morrow to draft their report; for I think it would be very unfortunate, to put 
the case mildly, if this House should adjourn without any amendment to the 
Canada Grain Act. The reason I mention this at present is because of what 
occurred in the House this afternoon and of reports which have appeared in the 
press that all amendments of the Grain Act would have to be deferred until the 
next session of Parliament. 


Hon. Mr. Maucoim: I was not aware that any such report had appeared in 
the press, but I want to assure Mr. Coote and the Committee that no such thought 
is in the minds of the government. It was our hope that after hearing the Board 
to-day and to-morrow the outline of changes in the Act which we had discussed in 
sub-Committee would be then easier of review in the light of the evidence of Mr. 
Steele and of the late witnesses and of the Board themselves. My thought was 
that after to-morrow the Sub-Committee could immediately get to work on all the 
evidence and make recommendations for amendments to the Grain Act at once, 
so that the report might be brought down next week. f 


Mr. Ross: How long will it take Mr. Snow and Mr. Boyd to do the work of 
preparing their recommendations to the Committee? 


The CHairMAN: That would depend upon how soon you release them. 

Mr. Garuanp: I think they should be given a fair show. I deeply regret that 
the Commissioners, realizing why they were being called, have not already done 
that. But in spite of Mr. Coote’s statements as to the dangers of delay, we will 
have to wait- 

The CuarrMan: I think the House will have to wait. It seems to me that the 
best way to expedite the matter would be for us to adjourn at once. 

Hon. Mr. Matcoim: I have only one suggestion. I think the Committee 
might meet earlier, say at ten o’clock. I think all the members of the Committee 
know that Mr. Snow and Mr. Boyd have not met until this morning for a month. 
I would suggest that the Committee rise now, and that Mr. Rathbone, Mr. Boyd 
and Mr. Snow compare the notes which they have been preparing for some time, 
and bring their recommendations to the Committee to-morrow morning at ten 
o’clock. 


The Committee adjourned until 10 a.m. to-morrow morning. 
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Hovusr or Commons, 


WEDNESDAY, May 22, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
10.00 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Kay, presiding. 


The CuHairMAN: Order. Gentlemen, we adjourned yesterday in order to 
allow the Board of Grain Commissioners to prepare a statement of their recom- 
mendations; I will ask Mr. Boyd to present the statement to the Committee. 


Mr. Boyp recalled: 


Mr. Chairman, the Board has prepared a memorandum of suggestions which 
they want to “submit to the Committee in regard to giving the Board more 
powers and probably consolidating certain powers. With the Committee’s 
permission, I would ask that you will allow the secretary of the Board to read 
them out, and then I will endeavour to answer any questions in connection with 
them as he reads them out. 


I might say generally, gentlemen, that there are certain recommendations 
which the Board is making relating to several sections in the Act. Under 
certain sections of the Act the Board can only make regulations and have them 
effective on the approval of the Governor in Council. The Board has found 
sometimes that it was very necessary to have immediate authority to pass 
regulations and put them into effect promptly; and the Board is suggesting 
that where the sections provide that the Board is authorized to make regula- 
tions but only to have them effective on approval of the Governor in Council, 
that the term Governor in Council be eliminated from the sections, and that 
the Board be given power to make these regulations and make them effective 
without having to submit them to Ottawa. 


Mr. Ratrugone (Secretary of the Board of Grain Commissioners): The first 
amendment suggested is to section 5. 


Mr. Youne (Saskatoon): Mr. Chairman, are there no copies of these sug- 
gestions available for the members of this Committee? 


Hon. Mr. Matcotm: No, there are no copies. I have a duplicate. 


The Wirness: Unfortunately gentlemen, we worked on these until after 
eleven o’clock last night, and we were only able to have these few copies finished 
last night. Perhaps the Secretary, as he deals with each suggestion, might read 
the section referred to. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: First let him read the section referred to. 
The WritNnEss: Yes. 
The Secretary: Section 5 of the Act at the present time reads as follows: 


The salaries and remuneration of the commissioners and the secretary 
and of all officers and employees, and all the expenses of the Board 
incidental to the carrying out of this Act, including all actual and reason- 
able travelling expenses, shall be paid monthly out of moneys provided 
by Parliament. 
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The suggestion is to change the word “Monthly” to “semi-monthly”. I 
might say, Mr. Chairman, that representations had been made to the Board 
by the salaried men that they should be paid semi-monthly, instead of monthly; 
particularly the lower paid men, the men paid a small salary and the clerks 
at lower rates of pay. Owing to the conditions, and sales going on, they think 
they should be in a position to take advantage of these sales, and they have 
secretes to the Board that they should be paid every two weeks instead of 
monthly. 


Hon, Mr. Moruerwe.u: Carried? 


Mr. GARLAND: No, that might lead to confusion. I take it that we are 
alee this for the purpose of gaining information, and not necessarily passing 
them now. 


The Secretary: The next section is section 6. The present section reads 
as follows: 

The head office of the Board shall be at the city of Fort William 
or Port Arthur; and the Governor in Council may on the recommendation 
hi the Board from time to time establish offices of the Board at other 
places. 


The suggestion of the Board is that this section be repealed, and that a 
section be substituted therefore to read as follows: 


The head office of the Board shall be located at such place as the 
Board may decide, and the Board may from time to time establish 
offices of the Board at other places. 


The CuHamrMan: Next. 


The Secretary: Section 13 reads as follows: 


The Board may, with the approval of the Governor in Council, make 
regulations for and require the registration of terminal warehouse 
receipts and fix the fees therefor, and determine by whom they shall be 
payable. 


It is suggested to strike out the words “With the approval of the Governor 
in Council” in section 13. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. Just a moment on that section. Have you found, Mr. Boyd, any case 
in which the responsibility assumed by the Board under that amended section 
might be embarrassing to the Minister? I am just asking by way of explan- 
ation —A. I do not think so, Mr. Garland, there have been two or three instances 
where, if we had had authority ourselves to pass a regulation it would have 
been more promptly effective. I refer more particularly to three years ago, when 
the question of the drying of grain was a very serious one, and we had several 
conferences in Winnipeg with our chemist and the elevator companies as to what 
percentage grain should be dried down to; and we proceeded to pass regulations; 
and there was a doubt in the minds of some people as to whether we had the 
authority. So, to be very sure, we passed a regulation and had to send it on to 
Ottawa to get the approval. That necessitated the delay of several days. i 
cannot say that we have been embarrassed to any extent by having to submit 
our regulations to the Governor in Council. 

In the case of tariffs in the terminals, we do not have to submit it; but in 
the country elevators’ tariffs we have to submit it. There is an inconsistency 
there which I think should be straightened up. 
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The CuatrMaAn: Section 20. 
The Srcrerary: Section 20 reads as follows: 

The Board may, with the approval of the Governor in Council, make 
rules and regulations for the government, control, licensing, inspection and 
bonding of all elevators, and all other matters necessary to the proper 
carrying out of this Act. 


It is suggested to amend that section by deleting the words “With the 
approval of the Governor in Council” and adding thereto the words “And may 
make rules and regulations for the handling of grain in any manner whatever.” 


Mr. Boyp: That addition is very important, gentlemen. If you read that 
section in the way it is worded to-day, it looks as if the powers of the Board 
were specifically set out there; and the Board feels that it should have power to 
pass regulations concerning every phase or possible movement of the handling 
of the crop. : 


The Srcrerary: Section 21 now reads as follows:— 


Until otherwise ordered by the Board with the approval of the 
Governor in Council, there shall be two inspection divisions in Canada, 
as follows:— 


and it refers them to the eastern inspection division and the western inspection 
division. 

It is proposed to amend that section by taking out the words “ With the 
approval of the Governor in Council.” 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Is your idea that you may want to make more inspection divisions? 
How would that restriction embarrass you in the establishment of these two 
inspection divisions? 

Mr. Boyp: I might say, in regard to the reference to the Governor in 
Council, that we have gone through the sections and suggest taking out that 
reference entirely. At the present time there is not any idea of establishing 
further inspection districts. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. Do you mean that there may be a confusion as to the control of your 
Board subsequently, which may arise where it would be a question as to whether 
the Minister or the Board is really the responsible person?—A. I would think, 
generally speaking, that the Board would be responsible to the Minister in all 
its actions, and more particularly so if this reference to the Governor in Council 
could be struck out of the sections. I think the Board would feel that it had 
more responsibility and would be very particular in passing regulations or in 
doing anything which in any way would reflect back on the Minister, because 
then the whole responsibility would be on the shoulders of the members of the 
Board. 

Q. Take your proposed amendment to Section 20, “And may make rules 
and regulations for the handling of grain in any manner whatever.” How do 
you interpret that?—A. In any manner whatever, so far as the handling of 
grain is concerned, in the administration of the Grain Act. We have been 
afraid sometimes that with the specific setting out of the authority of passing 
regulations, there might be some particular phase which would arise under 
which we might have no authority. We want specific authority so that no 
matter what new circumstances or conditions may arise we may pass regula- 
tions. All we ask is to make the clause general, so as to cover every phase 
possible in the handling of grain. 
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By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. I see what you want. You are really taking higher powers than you 
want, under your wording there——A. Well, we have suggested this, and it is for 
the Committee. 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. Under your wording here, there is implied the possibility of legal 
responsibility in cgnnection with the handling of grain?—A. I see what you 
mean, and the Committee will understand that, and they can make the powers 
within the scope of the Act. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. That is all you want?—A. Yes. 
The Secretary: Section 22 now reads as follows:— 
The Board, with the approval of the Governor in Council, may 
establish inspection districts within any inspection division, and deter- 
mine and vary the boundaries of such districts. 


The amendment suggested by the Board reads as follows:— 


The Board may establish inspection districts in any inspection 
division and may also if necessary determine and vary boundaries of 
such districts. 


Mr. Boyp: I might explain that. Under the Act, in the way it reads, if 
we established a new inspection district, the way this section reads almost 
compels us to define the boundaries. It is a very difficult thing, if you create 
a new district, to start and demark the boundaries of thas district. Where are 
you going to start, and where are you going tc finish? And the Board thinks 
that if under certain circumstances they could not define it, they should not 
be forced to define its boundaries. I refer more particularly to Moose Jaw. 
It was very difficult, under that provision, to demark or set out the boundaries 
of that district. We would probably have the same trouble in connection with 
any other district which might be set up. The Board thinks that they should 
have this power in the Act. 


By Mr. Coote: 

Q. For instance, where are you going to have the boundaries of the Cal- 
gary district?—-A. The only way you could do would be by the limit set out 
by the city of Calgary, if you are going to get any boundary at all; but it 
would be very difficult to stop. You might stop at a particular point, and there 
might be a producer just a few feet away from that point. Where to begin 
and where to finish would be difficult to know. 


By Mr. Garland: 
Q. You have never attempted to do it yet?—-A. No. 
Hon. Mr. Maucoum: No, it has never been done. 


By Mr. Coote: 
Q. Would you mind reading the suggested amended section again? 
The Srecrerary: ‘The Board may establish inspection districts in any 


inspection division and may also if necessary determine and vary the boundaries 
of such districts.” 

Hon. Mr. Matcoum: They may, if necessary,—I think that is very much 
better. 
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By Mr. Garland: 

Q. This gives the Board a particularly wide power, a power which has 
formerly been vested in the Governor in Council and has rarely, if ever, been 
exercised without reference to the House,—inspection divisions. 

Mr. Boyn: No, it is districts, not divisions. Take Saskatoon, for instance, 
and it is quite possible that with the movement to Hudson Bay you may want 
a new district there. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. At present, how many districts are there?—A. We have only created one 
district, and that is Moose Jaw. There are inspection points at Calgary and 
Edmonton, but those were created for the reason that Government elevators 
were there and inspection was necessary. But as to districts, the only one we 
have created, to my knowledge, is that at Moose Jaw. 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. What is the distinction between a district and a point?—A. As far as 
I am concerned, I have never seen any difference between an inspection point 
and a district; but the section was in the Act. 

Q. So that virtually you are asking for power to establish an inspection 
point?—A. Yes, realiy. 

Q. That is a pretty wide power. Formerly they must go to the Governor 
in Council and Parliament. 


By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 
Q. Why do you put the later part of that in?—A. For the reason, Dr. 
Young, as I stated a moment ago, it is very difficult to define the boundaries 


of districts. 

Q. If you do not add the last few words, would it not be better?—A. But 
there might be some cases where it would be advisable to define boundaries. 
If you give the Board power so that it may define boundaries, that would be 


covered. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 

Q. Can you give us any reason why it would be advantageous to define 
boundaries?—A. I do not know, any more than what we have at Calgary and 
Edmonton; and the section was there and we were faced with that difficulty in 
relation to Moose Jaw, and I want to get away from that trouble, if we might 
vary that. I cannot give you any reason, because I have not been able to find 
any, but the section is there, and we can either-— 

Hon. Mr. Maucoum: Delete it altogether. 

The Witness: Yes,-or I do not think there is any harm in leaving it there, 
if you accept the suggestion of the Board. It has been worked out so far. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 
Q. I thought perhaps there might be some reason, but you cannot think of 
any.—A. No. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Are both those terms which are used in the Act interchangeable—inspec- 
tion point and inspection district?—A. I do not know whether they are inter- 
changeable, but as a matter of fact, if you read the Act, generally, they both 
mean the same thing. If vou have an inspection point it means an inspection 
point in a certain district. I do not know why it was put there. 
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By Mr. Young (Saskatoon): 


Q. When you say you may define the boundaries, that presupposes that 
there are boundaries?—A. I do not know, Dr. Young. If the Committee thinks 
it well to strike it out, it will suit the Board. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. But, Mr. Boyd, if you do not put in the last clause, you cannot vary 
it at all?—A. No, you cannot vary something which does not exist. 

Q. If vou do establish an imspection point, you will have no authority, 
without those words, to establish its boundaries?—A. It is the boundaries of the 
district. Honestly I do not think there is very much to this anyway. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: All I was anxious about was to get any argument there 
might be in favour of having boundaries at all. 


The CuHatrMaAn: I hope, gentlemen, you will not discuss these sections at 
too great length. 


The Secretary: Section 24, reads as follows. (Reads same): 
It is proposed to amend that section to read as follows: 


_ (2) The Chief Inspector or Grain Inspector in charge of any inspec- 
tion point, or the Secretary, shall have power to suspend any inspector, 
deputy inspector or other employee for cause. 


Mr. Boyp: In explanation of that section, gentlemen, in accordance with 
the way the section now reads, the Chief Inspector is the only one who has 
authority to dismiss. We have inspectors at Fort William, Vancouver, Mont- 
real, and so on, and in accordance with the way in which this section now reads, 
only the Chief Inspector can suspend. We think the inspector at the particular 
point should have that authority, as well as the Chief Inspector; because it 
has happened that some of our own staff should be suspended, and in that case 
the secretary of the Board should have that authority. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. And the Board takes the responsibility?—A. Oh yes. I might say, 
right here, gentlemen, that so far as the secretary is concerned, he is not only 
the secretary of the Board but he is really the general manager of all the staff 
of our different departments. He has his finger on the pulse of every division 
and every branch that we have, and he knows the staff, and he handles the staff 
of the Civil Service, so that he must be the man and he must say whether 
A man is or is not to be suspended. He naturally refers it to the Board. 


By Mr. Coote: 
Q. Should it not be the Board, really? 
Hon. Mr. Matcozmm: The Board is the one who knows. 


Mr. Gartanp: The Board has the powers, and should it not be done by 
regulation? 


Hon. Mr. Matcorm: I do not think there should be any mention of any 
particular person who has the authority to dismiss a man. I think that is the 
Board’s business. 


Mr. Garuanp: I think the Board might delegate the authority to any 
of its inspectors or men, without mentioning the man in the Act. 


Hon. Mr. Matcotm: That is the same thing. 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. What is meant by “Duly qualified persons”?—A. Duly qualified 
persons under the Civil Service Regulations. 
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By the Chairman: ( 

Q. Do you propose striking that out?—A. Oh no. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: This is rather important, from this standpoint, that 
if we fix by statute what should be done by regulation, we are only handicapping 
the activities of the Board. We propose to make the Board responsible for 
the operation of the Grain Act; and so far as I am concerned, I am not very 
fond of embodying in the statute what should be done by a regulation made 
by the Board itself. 

An Hon. Memper: I think that principle is well established; but, Mr. 
Stewart, the only problem is that if you do not put it in the Act the only 
person who can dismiss anyone would be the person who makes the appoint- 
ment, and that might be the Civil Service Board. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I am not suggesting interfering with the Civil Service 
Board at all, but I suggest that instead of saying that the Deputy Inspector 
or any other officer of the Board shall have power to dismiss, it should be 
provided that that should be within the powers of the Board, to be delegated 
by regulations; and let them do that. 

Mr. Ratupone (Secretary): Gentlemen, it has occurred very often that 
the Inspector in Charge at Fort William (Mr. Symes), whom you have all 
met, may have had cause to suspend an inspector or a sampler; but under the 
wording of the statute, the Chief Inspector is the only one who has the power 
to suspend. 

Hon. Mr. Stewarr: What I am suggesting is that if the Act is specific 
as to who may suspend, or who should not, it might result in difficulties; and 
that should be taken out of the Act, and it should be left to be governed 
by regulations made by the Board. 

Mr. Youne (Saskatoon): The Act is only weakened by mentioning these 
specific things. 

The Secretary: Section 29 of the Act reads as follows: (Reads same): 

It is suggested to add to that section the following words: 


The premiums assessed for such security shall be paid by the 
Board. 
Mr. Boyp: We are just suggesting that the Board should pay the 
premiums on the bonds which we exact to-day from them. 


By Mr. Garland: 
Q. What is done to-day?—-A. They have to pay their own premiums. 
Hon. Mr. Matcotm: They are appointed officers. 
Mr. GARLAND (Bow River): Pass on. 
Mr. RatHusone: Section 30 reads as follows—(Reading) : 
In the event of the death, resignation, absence or inability to act, 
dismissal or suspension of any inspector, his senior deputy inspector shall 


perform all the duties of the inspector until his successor is appointed, 
or until such absence, inability or suspension ceases. 


It is proposed to take out the word “senior” in the third line of Section 30, 
and substitute the words “the Grain Inspector appointed by the Chief Inspector”. 

Mr. Boyp: The explanation of that is, that on certain occasions the Chief 
Inspector might select another man than the senior officer to succeed the man 
who had just died or had been dismissed, and he wants to have the power to 
put in the man he thinks best, for the time being. 

Mr. Coote: We had better leave this section out. 
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Mr. Boyp: Would it not be better if the next man would move up? 


Mr. Coote: The Board’s regulations could provide for the appointment 
of any one they liked. 


Mr. Boyp: They can do that by regulation. 


Mr. RatHBONE: No. 34—(Reads): 


No inspecting officer shall inspect grain being laden or about to be 
laden, on vessels or cars after dark or in wet weather except on receipt, 
personally, or through the office of the chief inspector, of an application 
from the owner or possessor of the grain or his authorized agent, written 
upon one of the printed forms furnished by the Board and signed by such 
owner or his authorized agent, relieving him, the inspecting officer, from 
responsibility for damage which may be caused by such wet weather, or 
darkness, or for loss arising from errors liable to occur in an inspection 
under such circumstances. 


I do not think it is necessary to read any farther. It is proposed to add to 
the words “chief inspector” in the fourth line, the following words “or the office 
of the inspector in charge”. It now states that the application shall go through 
the office of the chief inspector. It is impracticable to carry that out; it is 
impossible to meet it. That application must be made to the office of the chief 
inspector. The Board is now suggesting that it be amended to give authority 
to the other inspector. 

Mr. Boyp: At the point where the boats are being loaded. 

Hon. Mr. Maucoum: It is always an emergency decision? 

Mr. Boyp: Yes, always an emergency decision. 

Hon. Mr. Matcotm: It can only be brought out of an emergency, by 
getting in touch with Mr. Fraser, who might be in Montreal. 

Mr. Boyp: It arises just before the close of navigation, when you might 
have rain or snow. The inspector might decline. We want the officer in charge 
of the loading point to have authority. 

Mr. GarLAnp (Bow River): As a matter of fact, at the present time does 
not the chief inspector sign these in blank and sent them out? 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Mr. Boyd, is the inspection on the certificate 
final given on dark days? 

Mr. Boyp: If the release is signed, what Mr. Ross asks is, as I understand 
it, if the grain is loaded during wet or snow weather, or after dark, he will not 
give that certificate until he gets a release for grain coming in under these 
conditions. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Suppose he grades down one grade, is he released 
by that certificate, when he takes that cargo of grain finally? 


Mr. Boyp: Yes. 
Mr. RatHBONE: (Reading): 


36. Every inspector of grain shall keep a proper book or books in 
which he shail enter an account of all grain inspected and the amount 
paid for such inspection. 

It is proposed to strike out the last words in that section after the word 


“inspected” in the second and third limes thereof. The Board does not feel that 
it is necessary to keep a record of the amount paid for each inspection. 


Mr. GartaAnp (Bow River): Why not? 
Mr. Boyp: We already keep it, but not for every individual] inspector. We 
have a record of that in our accounting department. 
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Hon. Mr. Matcoum: What do you propose to do, eliminate all the words 
after “inspected”? 


Mr. RaTHBone: Yes, sir. 


Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): So long as we understand that there is no 
danger of confusion. 


Mr. Boyp: There is none whatever, because our records are carried right 
through our accounting department. 


Mr. RatHsone: The next is Section 45 (reads section): 


The Board, with the approval of the Governor in Council, may make 
by-laws for any grain survey board for the better carrying out of its 
business and for the establishment of a tariff of fees for survey purposes. 


It is proposed to strike out the words “with the approval of the Governor in 
Council”. 


Mr. RatHpone: No. 46 (reads section). It is also proposed to strike out 
the words ‘with the approval of the Governor in Council”. 


Mr. Gartann (Bow River): We need not discuss that now. 


Hon. Mr. Matcoim: The fact is, why should the Board have to pre- 
scribe a certain form of oath, which undoubtedly would be a proper form of oath, 
and then send it forward to Ottawa to have it approved of? The whole thing 
is absurd. 


Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): We had better discuss the whole of it after- 
wards. 


Mr. Rarugonp: Section 51 is next (reads section). It is proposed to repeal 
this section and substitute the following: 


The Board may fix, vary, increase or reduce the fees for the inspec- 
tion, weighing or for any services rendered in the handling of grain. 


Striking out the words “with the approval of the Governor in Council”. 


Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): Do you strike out the words ‘the fees for the 
weighing of grain’’? 


Mr. Ratrusone: It is all included in that section: “The Board may fix, 
vary, increase or reduce the fees for the inspection, weighing or for any services 
rendered in the handling of grain.” 


Mr. Boyp: It is not changed except in the cost of services to grain. We 
have at the present time a department at Winnipeg for the purpose of examining 
all cars coming into Winnipeg, to see if there are any leaks. They keep a record 
of them, and we have a diagram of all that, which keeps track of leaky cars and 
so forth. At the present time we have a staff, and there is a notation made in 
the diagram, at the point where the leak is. We propose to make a charge for 
that. We keep an absolute record of it in our office, and when anybody wants 
to know about 1a freight car, we want to charge 25 or 50 cents for that service. 
Tt is claimed that we have no authority for doing that, and we want authority 
to do it, to make a charge for that, for giving a real service. 


Hon. Mr. Matcotm: Mr. Boyd, I think when it comes to a matter of fees 
it should be left to the Governor in Council. These are things I think that 
should have the approval of the Minister. I am very strongly in favour of such 
things as approving the form of oath without sending it to Ottawa but I think 
the question of fees should be left to the Governor in Council. 


Mr. Boyp: I think you are right, Mr. Malcolm. 
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Mr. RarHzone: The next Section 54 (reads section). It is proposed to 
add Lee section two subsections, to read as follows; the first subsection 
would be:— 


(2) All officers should be appointed only from among duly quali- 
fied persons. 


and the second subsection would be:— 


(3) The chief weighmaster or weighmaster shall have power to 
suspend any grain weighman, assistant grain weighman or other em- 
ployee for cause. 


Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): Subsection 2, it surely must be assumed in 
every case that the inspector or the Board would not appoint anybody who was 
not qualified? 

Mr. RatHgone: That is true. 

Mr. Garuanp (Bow River): What is the necessity for No. 2. 

Mr. Born: Well, at the present time, it is made by law, under the Civil! 
Service Commission. 

Mr. Garuannp (Bow River): The effect of No. 2 would be to place it in 
your hands instead of in the hands of the Civil Service Commission? 

Mr. Boyp: No, because there is no provision made as there is for the 
appointment of a grain inspector. 


Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): Why do you have it there then? 

Hon. Mr. Matcoutm: Go back to No. 24 and you will find it, Mr. Gar- 
land. 54 and 24 could be included in one, and could be covered as Mr. Stewart 
suggests. 

Mr. Garuanp (Bow River): All right, let it go at that. 


Mr. RatHpone: No. 55 (reads section). It is suggested that the premiums 
charged for the bond should be paid by the Board. 


Hon. Mr. Maucotm: ‘That can be included in the other. 


Mr. Ratusone: The next is 79 (reads section). The Board recommends 
that the word “Board” in the last line of sub-section 2 of that section be struck 
out and that you insert the words “National Research Council”. In other 
words, the Board proposes to transfer the control and supervision of the labor- 
atory to the National Research Council, and in subsection 8, instead of saying 
they shall be appointed in the manner authorized by law, the appointment 
shall be made by the National Research Council. 


Mr. Boyp: The Board suggests this, Mr. Chairman, for the reason that 
the members of the Board are not technical men, and the Board feels that in 
order that that laboratory shall be working efficiently the chemist should be 
responsible to a set of technical men, such as the National Research Council 
is composed of. We believe the National Research Council and the Board can 
work very well together and harmoniously, in so far as any work is concerned, 
for the fixing of standards for milling and baking tests and other matters, 
more directly in connection with the operation of the Grain Act, and the Board 
feels that you will get better results from your laboratory by having the 
laboratory directly responsible to the National Research Council. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Is the National Research Council fully respons- 
ible to the Minister in the same sense that the Board is? 

Hon. Mr. Matcoutm: I might say that on the National Research Council 
we have all departments of the Government represented. Suppose Dr. Birchard 
had a problem he wanted a decision on, or if the National Research Council 
wanted a decision, Dr. Grisdale is on the Research Council. The Research 
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Council ties the work of the laboratory at Winnipeg in with the various depart- 
ments at Ottawa, all of whom are interested, and if the Research Council de- 
cides a matter it is safe to assume that all considerations which affect any of 
the various departments at Ottawa will receive attention. At the present time, 
the Board is not familiar and cannot be familiar with the Department of Trade 
and Commerce, just as other departments might not be familiar with problems 
in the grading of grain. Doctor Birchard should of necessity work through Dr. 
Grisdale and through the Department of Agriculture. Unless you divide the 
authority in some way so that Dr. Birchard shall consult with Dr. Grisdale on 
one problem and with Dr. Tory on another, I do not know how you are going 
to avoid trouble. Now, the National Research Council, while its moneys are 
voted by the Department of Trade and Commerce—Dr. Grisdale is a member 
of it—I do not know if any other body to which you could appoint Dr. Birchard 
and which should be responsible unless it is the National Research Council. 
That is why I think it should be this way. 


Mr. Coors:.I think this should be left over for further discussion, because 
we are not going to decide it now. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): I think if it is to be turned over to the National 
Research Council, it should be put in that the National Research Council should 
make any investigation that the Board authorizes. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will take that up later. ; 

Mr. Rarusone: Sub-section 3 of Section 91 reads: (reading sub-section 3). 
It is proposed to take out the words “with the approval of the Governor in 
Council” in that sub-section. 

Mr. Born: That will come under the same general discussion. 

Mr. GaruAnp (Bow River): Next. 


Mr. RaTHBONE: Section 110 (reads section). It is proposed to strike out the 
words in that case “with the approval of the Governor in Council’. 


Mr. Garitanp (Bow River): Just on that question, is this not in the same 
oat enOry as the setting up of fees, in the responsibility for overages and shortages 
of grain? 

Mr. Boyp: We think that the section is not of much value now, for the reason 
that all these shortages and overages are'taken care of by the outturn insurance 
between the elevators and the insurance companies. That is all taken care of by 
the owners of the grain and the elevators. 


Hon. Mr. Maucoitm: The section could really be deleted. 
The CHarrMAn: Next. 


Mr. RaTHBONE: Subsection 6 of Section 116 (Reads). It is proposed by the 
Board that that section should be amended by striking out the words “the opening 
of navigation”, and substituting therefor the words “granting a license”. It would 
read in this way then: 

The Board may in the case of any such elevator, before granting a 
license, fix periods of time in any year during which the elevator may be 
relieved from the obligation to receive such grain for storage; and notice of 
such action of the Board shall be posted forthwith in all the grain exchanges 
in Canada. 


Hon. Mr. Maucoutm: It would be more practicable. 


Mr. Boyp: At the opening of navigation. No elevator owner knows what 
space he requires for his milling requirements—he will not in the East. It does not 
seem right to take it out in the middle of the year. 


Hon. Mr. Matcotm: Before making or giving the license; that is the time 
they should do it. 
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Mr. Rarusone: The next is Section 129 (Reads). The Board suggests that 
that section be repealed and the following substituted: 

_The rates charged for storage, cleaning, drying and fire insurance of 
grain, including the cost of receiving, handling and delivering, shall be 
subject to the approval of the Board and shall be further subject to such 
regulations or reductions as the Board may provide. 


Mr. Born: That is again the Governor in Council. 

Hon. Mr. Matcotm: That is a question of fees. I think the Governor in 
Council should be in on that. 

Mr. RatHEoNe: No. 140. This also refers to the Governor in Council, relating 
to private elevators. 

Mr. Garuanp (Bow River): You had better read it. 

Mr. RATHBONE: (Reads Section 140) down to “such regulations as may be 
made by the Board as aforesaid:” 

Hon. Mr. Maucoum: That is one of the sections we will be discussing. 

The CHatRMAN: Next. 

Mr. RatHsone: The next is No. 147 (reading Clause 1). That is the 
same recommendation, that the words “with the approval of the Governor in 
Council” be struck out. 

Hon. Mr. Maucoum: Insofar as fees are concerned, I think the approval 
of the Governor in Council should be obtained. 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): Mr. Boyd, would you have any objection to 
have the insertion in that clause of these words, “and necessary rules and 
regulations for Government inspection and control.” 

Mr. Boyp: None at all. The fuller you make it the more it will help. 

Mr. RatHsone: No. 157 is the next. Subsection 3 reads as follows 
(Reading subsection 3). It is proposed to strike out the words “ approved 
by the Governor in Council” in that case. 

No. 170 refers to the form of ticket, and subsection No. 3 says (Reads 
subsection). 

Hon. Mr. Matcoum: What exception would you cite as an illustration 
‘ for this last portion of No. 3? Have you ever had an occasion where a line 
elevator was outside the Western Inspection Division? 

Mr. Boyp: No. 

Hon. Mr. Matcoum: Why is it there? 

Mr. Boyn: It has been there ever since 1912, and probably before that. 

Hon. Mr. Maucoum: I have been reading this, and I could not find out 
why subsection 3 was necessary. 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): What forms are you referring to in this sec- 
tion on grain tickets? All forms? 

Mr. Boyp: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Matcotm: I do not know why anybody should have the right 
to vary the form. I have marked it in my own book as “delete.” Do you 
know any reason for it being there? 

Mr. Boyp: No. 

Mr. Garuanp (Bow River): Do you not think it would be advisable to 
provide by statute a ticket covering the various forms of grain in special 
bins? 

Mr. Boyp: Yes, and that it should be controlled by the Board and 


printed by the Government. 
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Mr. Garuanp (Bow River): But once they are established by the Act, 
they should not be changed except by the Act. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Let us go easy on that. 


Mr. Boyp: It is possible that you might want to vary the ticket 
during the crop season, but I think it should not be done without the approval 
of the Governor in Council. 


Hon. Mr. Stewarr: But do not make your tickets statutory, so that 
you cannot change it until the next meeting of Parliament. 


Mr. Boyp: I think you are protected, but if it is to be changed it can be 
changed with the approval of the Governor in Council. 


Hon. Mr. Maucoum: I think this is an important matter for elevators 
outside the western division. 


Mr. Boyp: That would refer more particularly to Duluth and West 
Superior. Those are the only elevators outside the Western Inspection Divi- 
sion. That was put in when grain moved to a considerable extent south. 
Now, with a 42-cent duty on it, very little wheat goes down that way, except 
that of farmers down near the line. It goes in bond and down the Lakes. 
Apart from that, I do not see any necessity for it. 

Mr. Miutar: Have you an inspector there? 

Mr. Boyp: Yes, at West Superior. 

Mr. Rarusone: I think it would be very unwise to do away with that 
section, insofar as the Board through the Governor in Council is being given 
power to change the form, for the reason that the Pool some two years ago 
asked for a special form of ticket to be approved, for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing the handling of Pool grain. It is the Pool cash ticket I refer to. 

Hon. Mr. Matcoum: What sort of cash ticket do they require which was 
not provided for in the Act. 


Mr. Rarusone: It was some simple thing. I do not remember it. 

Mr. GarLtAnp (Bow River): Would it not have the word “Pool” printed 
on it? 

Mr. Ratueone: It would have the word “Pool.” 


Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): There was no real change in the form of the 
ticket? 

Mr. RatHsonp: No. My point is that if you fix it by statute you could 
not change it until Parliament met the next year. 


Mr. Boyp: The Pool wanted to be sure that what they put on the ticket 
was not contrary to the Statute, and they asked our approval of it. 


Mr. Ratusone: With regard to the forms for cleaning Mr. Snow will 
have something to say about this question of cleaning grain in the country 
elevators. 


Mr. Snow: The Manitoba Pool has asked several times that they should be 
allowed to take any farmer’s grain and clean it, and at the same time issue 
tickets that would be binning tickets, after the grain had been cleaned and stored, 
saying that the grain had been cleaned in that way. A farmer delivering a 
wagon-load of grain to an elevator now is given a ticket showing the weight, 
showing the deductions, the dockage and all that. The grain in the country 
elevator should be cleaned in the way the Pool wants it, in other words it should 
be cleaned in carload lots instead of wagon-loads. There is no way that you 
can allow the Pool to do that under the Act, although there is no question in 
my mind that that should be done. If a farmer wants his grain cleaned, and he 
has stored a quantity, he should clean it all at once instead of cleaning individual 
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loads. It is not an economical thing for the elevator, and very often it is not 
very convenient for the elevator at a particular time. 


Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): The Pool wanted you to make provisions for 
cleaning wagon-load lots? 


Mr. Snow: No. The farmer was coming in with a wagon-load of grain 
to a Pool elevator, and wanted that grain cleaned. Under the provisions of 
to-day every individual load has te be cleaned. It is cleaned and then stored, 
showing the dockage charges. Instead of that the farmer of the Pool would like 
to put the grain in carload lots, and after the grain is all received at the elevator 
and cleaned in carload lots, he be given a ticket showing the difference between 
the gross weight when the grain was received and the net weight when the grain 
is cleaned. At the present time we cannot give them that authority. 


Mr. Born: As a matter of fact, I might add to what Mr. Snow says, that 
in discussing this more particularly with the Manitoba Pool, who made the 
request to us, I said that they had better consult with Saskatchewan and Alberta, 
so that it could be made unanimous in respect of the three pools. For that rea- 


son I have not yet seen a form of ticket provided, which was acceptable to them. 
Have you, Mr. Snow? 


Mr. Snow: No. 


Mr. Boyp: For that reason it would be advisable to have that authority 
approving the ticket, besides the approval of the Governor in Council. 


Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): I have no recollection of the Manitoba Pool 
delegates making any such request, and I have not heard of any person making 
any such recommendation to the Pool. 


Mr. Snow: Neither the Manitoba nor any pool brought it up before the 
Committee. I know several times they made a request to me; they came to me 
several times, spoke to me, and asked that I should give them liberty to do it. 


Hon. Mr. Matcoum: They thought you had the right to do that under 
Section 170? 


Mr. Boyp: Yes. It is a question of drawing up a ticket which would be 
acceptable. 

Mr. Snow: I did not feel like giving that authority to a farmer who got a 
ticket, and» then found it should be a very heavy dockage or deduction, when 
he had to leave it to the elevator to decide what the dockage should be. 


Mr. Miuuar: Would that mean a different form of wagon-load tickets? 


Mr. Snow: No. It simply means that when the farmer delivered his load 
he got a ticket which showed only his gross weight. Later on, when his grain 
was cleaned and weighed, these tickets were surrendered and he got a ticket 
showing exactly the net weight of his cleaned grain. 

That would be a different form of wagon-load ticket. 


Hon. Mr. Matcoum: It was a temporary ticket, first, which was eventually 
surrendered for the final ticket with the net weight of clean grain shown thereon. 


Mr. Brown: What I have in mind is one of my neighbors taking the ticket 
into the elevator and getting his proper ticket latter on. It seems that there 
might be some easy way of meeting the request, because, as Mr. Snow says, it 
is the most economical way of handling the grain that can be worked out. 

Mr. Boyp: I think the Manitoba Pools have cleaners in most of their 
elevators, and they want to do this cleaning at the country points. 


Mr. Brown: I know that one of my neighbors has brought to my attention 
where he has had this done. 
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Hon. Mr. Stewart: It was my experience in the local elevator that when 
the rush of grain is on, it hinders you very much if you have to do the cleaning 
then. You can do it at night much more cheaply than by doing it in the day- 
time. I was a sinner in that very regard, and I did not know I was doing any- 
thing wrong. 

Hon. Mr. Matcotm: The form of the ticket, as prescribed by the Act, is 
the form of ticket which is supposed to be adhered to. Now, if the Board are 
to have the authority to issue new tickets to meet the emergency, such as sug- 
gested by Mr. Snow, and the Governor-in-Council is to approve of these forms 
of tickets, how can you expect the Governor-in-Council to be familiar with all 
the emergencies which may arise? What I am desirous of is that the Act should 
set out the form of ticket. If a new condition should arise, then we should state 
in the Act that some form of temporary ticket may be issued to be surrendered 
when the quality of the grain is known. I do not think the Governor-in-Council 
should have anything to do with it. I think all tickets should be statutory, and 
should not be varied by the Board at all. Let us have the condition discussed. 


The SecreTary: Section 202 now reads as follows: (Reads same). 

The Board proposes to amend this section by striking out the words “With 
the approval of the Governor-in-Council”. 

Hon. Mr. Matcoum: Why should the Governor-in-Council approve those 
rates? Is that not the case of a bargain? 


The Secretary: We do not do anything with it at the present time. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. Will you let us have a further explanation of Section 202? 

Mr. Boyp: We do not do that, and I think it really should not be there. 

Q. I have it marked in my copy that it is to be deleted, because it is not 
used in practice.—A. No, it is not. 


By Mr. Millar: 
Q. Is not that all regulated by the Grain Exchange? 


Hon. Mr. Matcotm: Yes, and I do not see why it is in the Canada Grain 
Act at all. i 


Mr. Garuanp: I am not so sure. 


Hon. Mr. Matotm: Let us have a little explanation while we have the 
members of the Board before us. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. Do you not think it possible that certain conditions may arise, take for 
example, a war, taking an extraordinary case, in which there was a temptation 
and a possibility of the Exchange agreeing to exact higher rates than they were 
justified in asking—A. Well, I suppose that is within the bounds of possibility, 
Mr. Garland. The section has been there, but we have never exercised it, and 
have never had occasion to exercise it. It has never hurt anybody, and it might 
be of some use some day. _ 

Q. If the section is left in, and you decided in your good judgment as a 
Board that the rates charged were too high or too low, would you have the 
power, even without it being in the Act, to order a reduction or an increase, as 
the case may be, in the rates?—A. That is a very questionable point, whether 
we would have the power. There are certain matters in this Act which the 
Board has no authority to act on. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 


Q. It might be a matter of private bargaining?—A. Yes, certain matters, 
with which it is not within the purview of the Board to deal. 
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By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Supposing this were struck out and the Grain Exchange doubled the rates 
on grain to-morrow, you would be helpless to prevent it. It is taken off, whether 
there is a commission merchant or not?—A. No. 


Hon. Mr. Matcoum: It is only a case where the farmer makes a private 
bargain with somebody to sell his grain for him. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: Remember, this is public service, and if a Board 
have not the authority to regulate the rates charged by commission merchants, 
then my candid opinion is that they should have. This Canada Grain Act 
is for the purpose of protecting the producer, as the commission men and the 
men who are handling the grain will take care of themselves. A farmer has 
no choice in this matter, he has to select someone who is in the commission 
eres and ship his grain to him, unless he deals with someone he knows 
ocally. 

Hon. Mr. Matcoum: Supposing he is a Pool member? 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: I am not dealing with that case. But there is a great 
body of farmers who still ship their grain independently of anybody else. If 
you fix elevator charges to the trade, and you are doing that, I do not see any 
reason why you should not fix the charges which the farmer is charged for 
selling his grain through a commission house. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Do not all have to pay?—A. If they are members of the Grain 
Exchange. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 
Q. If he sells to a line elevator, he sells to them?—A. Yes, that is right. 


By Mr. Ross: 
Q. There is no way of selling grain unless you pay that cent a bushel?— 
A. Not if you sell through the regular channels,—not unless someone buys direct 
from a farmer. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 
Q. In your direct sale, there is no commission?—A. No. 
Mr. GartaAnp: But the direct sales are infinitesimal? 


By Hon. Mr. Malcolm: 

Q. If a farmer sells his grain directly to a commission house?—A. Then 
under the rules that commission is charged against the price he gets. 

Q. In the case suggested, where a farmer sells to a mill, he does not pay 
a commission? 

Mr. Cootr: The mills have a line of elevators. 

Mr. Gartanp: I know a case where men sell directly over the loading plat- 
form, and I think they are the only persons who do not pay a commission. 


Mr. Ross: I would like to see that proved. 
Mr. Garuanp: In almost every case there is a premium of one or two cents 


a bushel over the market price for the grade that the man is selling that day; 
so that the farmer at least believes he is not being stuck that cent a bushel. 


Hon. Mr. MorHerweuu: My recollection, Mr. Chairman, was that this 
section was put in at the instance of some of the farmers or commercial bodies. 
I believe it was through the farmers or the U. G. G. They had no recourse. 
Sometimes the organizations cut the commission in two and made their profits 
in some other way. It is a fact that this sort of control is found necessary in the 
live stock business also. 
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Mr. Snow: A farmer loads a carload of grain and sells it on the track. The 
track price is fixed less one cent a bushel commission. If he sells to a mill, as 
a rule the bid is less one cent a bushel. If he sends it to a commission man he 
is charged one cent a bushel. As a matter of fact, all grain handled to-day 
outside of the Pools, practically, pays one cent a bushel commission. There is 
no question about that. It hardly matters how he handles it, as to whether you 
have any power to fix the fee which the Commission man way charge for taking 
a certain amount of business, I do not know. That is a legal question. But as 
a matter of fact, no matter how you sell grain, as long as you sell it in cargo 
lots there is a cent a bushel charged as a commission. In selling grain by the 
wagon load, that is a different thing altogether; there is a price fixed with a 
Hine spread, and that is fixed every day, according to the fluctuations on the 
market. 


By Hon. Mr. Malcom: 


Q. That is one cent a bushel, is that the maximum rate as set by the board? 
Mr. Boyp: That is not fixed by us, but is set by the Grain Exchange. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. You said you could not enforce it. May I put a concrete case before 
you. Supposing that next year the Grain Exchange fix the rate at a cent and 
a half a bushel, do you mean to say that under the provisions of section 202 you 
could not order them to reduce that?—-A. Yes, I think we could. 

Hon. Mr. Matcoutm: Yes, the Board can order them to, but can the Board 
make it stick? 

Mr. GaruaNnp: That involves the validity of the Grain Act, and I do not 
think we should question that, because at once it is questioned every government 
in the western provinces would validate this Act. 

Hon. Mr. Maucoutm: The Board is not compelled to, as a matter of fact. 

Mr. Garuanp: I wish the Board would state in its annual report, or through 
the Grain Exchange, ‘Your charge shall be one cent a bushel”. 

Hon. Mr. Matcorm: The section says “The Board may, with the approval of 
the Governor in Council, fix’’. 

Mr. Garuanp: I think the Board might very well recommend to you that 
a regulation may be passed that the rates shall be fixed at a cent a bushel. 

Mr. Snow: In connection with that question, I might say that one of the 
rules and regulations supposed to be in force by the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
‘is that members of that exchange shall charge one cent a bushel; they must not 
charge any more, and they must not charge any less. That was one of their 


regulations. 

Mr. GaruAnp: But that has nothing to do with this Board. What the Board 
should do is to declare to the Grain Exchange that your maximum rate for the 
current year is one cent a bushel. 

Mr. Brown: I think it is well to let sleeping dogs lie. 

Mr. Garuanp: No, let us make a precedent in times of peace, and then 
when war comes on, you are prepared. 

The CuHatrmMan: Next. 

The Secretary: Section 232 of the Act reads as follows: (Reads same). 

It is suggested to amend this section by deleting the words “With the 
approval of the Governor in Council.” 

Hon. Mr. Matcotm: That is of the same class. I do not see any reason for 
leaving “Governor in Council” out of that. 
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The Secretary: The next is more in the nature of a memorandum, dealing 
with complaints. There are several sections in the Act referring to complaints, 
and the Board thought it well to prepare this memorandum for the consideration 
of the Committee: 


“Complaints 


The Board is of the opinion that it would be advisable to consolidate 
those sections of the Act dealing with complaints. These are, in particular, 
section 89, subsection 2, sections 108, 109, 114, subsection 4, sections 166 
and 203. 

This new section should contain provision for the investigation of 
any complaint that might arise in the administration of the Canada 
Grain Act, and such complaints should not be separately enumerated 
under various sections of the Act. 

In the consolidation of these various sections it should not be 
necessary for the complainant to file his complaint under oath in the 
preliminary stages unless in the discretion of the Board it were deemed 
advisable. 

It may be noted that clause 36 of the Railway Act reads as follows:— 


The Board may of its own motion, or shall, wpon the request of 
the Minister, inquire into, hear and determine any matter or thing 
which under this Act it may inquire into, hear and determine upon 
application or complaint, and with respect thereto shall have the 
same powers as upon any application or complaint, are vested in it 
by this Act. 

The Railway Board, however, are vested with wider powers than 
the Board of Grain Commissioners. The Board desires that on investiga- 
ting a complaint that it should have authority to enforce its finding in 
some practical way without the necessity of having to institute court 
proceedings. 

The Board has in mind the matter of assessing loss or damage which, 
under the present sections of the Act, the Board has no authority to do. 
The only power the Board has is to lay a complaint against a ‘person’ 
and have the ‘person’ fined or license cancelled, which is not satisfaction 
or compensation to the complainant. 

The Board, however, does not wish to repeal subsection 4 of section 
108, but desires to retain the authority therein given to institute court 
proceedings at His Majesty’s expense whenever it considers a case proper 
therefor. 

The Board wishes to retain all the powers now conferred upon them 
in the sections referred to above, and specifically subsection 4 of section 
108. 


Mr. Boyv: That is in the consolidated form. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Can you amend subsection 4 of section 108 sufficiently to give you power 
to assess damages?—A. It is a very difficult question, but I think it is very 
important. In the first place, section 108 sets out certain specific causes or 
reasons whereby somebody will make a complaint in writing under oath, and 
we investigate it. Will you read them, Mr. Rathbone? 


The Secretary: (Reads section 108). 


Mr. Boyp: Now, what we suggest is that instead of setting out specifically 
those clauses or subsections, we be given a general, wide power to investigate 
anything that may arise in the administration of the Act or the handling of 
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grain under the Act, and to do that without any affidavit or putting the com- 
plainant to the trouble and expense of preparing a declaration under oath and 
sending it into us. Upon the mere receipt of an ordinary letter from him that 
he has a complaint against a certain company, we should go right after that 
and investigate it. No matter what it is, if it is a complaint which properly 
would come before the Board under the Grain Act, we should have authority 
to go right after that immediately. I think the Board should have general 
authority to institute proceedings, if they think a question of law is involved 
and that a court case should be instituted; we should have authority to do it 
instantly. 

Another thing, if a farmer complains against a line company because of the 
way in which his grain has been handled, and if we investigate it, we have in 
many cases found that the car was not handled as it should have been. If we 
find that he should have been paid on a different basis, that his dockage was 
not right, and so on. In most cases we have been quite able to get the company 
to make the settlement. We have no authority to make them settle. We would 
like some power whereby, after holding an investigation, after the company has 
been given a chance to be heard and has been heard, and if the Board finds 
after examining the evidence that the company was wrong and that the farmer 
has suffered a loss, we should have authority to say “You must pay that loss” 
instead of having to go to a court. 


By Mr boss: 


Q. In that case he would have an appeal to the Governor in Council, just 
as in the Railway Act?—A. Yes, exactly. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. Subsection 2 of section 166 provides that the Board shall for such 
purpose, have full authority to examine and inspect all the books, records 
and papers pertaining to the business of such elevator, and all the scales, 
machinery and fixtures and appliances used therein, and to take evidence of 
witnesses under oath, and for that purpose to administer the oath. 

That power is very limited, and in the event of a company violating the 
Act, on a serious charge, there is nothing there that will permit the board to 
step in and seize the records, and seal them on preliminary investigation?— 
A. No, you are quite right. 

Q. In the case of the Nash investigation, under the Combines Act, if the 
Combines Act did not have the authority giving the investigators power to jump 
in and seize the books wherever they were all over the country, they would 
have been able to do nothing, because the books would have been taken out 
of the country. 

Hon. Mr. Maucotm: That is not necessary, when you give the Board power 
to assess damages. In the Combines Act there is power to seize the books 
until the proceedings are completed. 


Mr. Gartann: I am talking about the powers of the Board preliminary 
to the investigation, not subsequent to it. 

Mr. Boyp: That is if in the opinion of the Board it should step in to really 
make a seizure before judgment? 

Mr. GarRLAND: Yes, as under the Combines Act. 

Mr. Boyp: That is our suggestion, that in consolidating those sections the 
powers of the Board should be enlarged. I think it would be advisable to have 
that power. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: We had better discuss it later, as long as we get the 
idea of your Board; but Mr. Garland is on another matter altogether from that 


of giving you authority. 
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Mr. Boyp: Yes, he is on a different matter from that of which 1 was 
speaking. I was speaking of the necessity for power to assess damages or loss. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. If you are given the authority to assess the damages, are you also given 
authority to collect it?—A. That is what we want. Now how are you to give 
it to us? 

By Mr. Glen: 


Q. How are you going to get away from the civil jurisdiction?—A. That 
is one of the difficulties we have been up against. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. What you want is the authority, which you would get by taking the 
man into court and getting the judgment of the court confirming your assess- 
ment of the damages?—-A. Yes. Mr. Rathbone might read for the benefit of 
the Committee, section 109. 


Mr. RaTHBONE (Secretary): (Reads section 109). 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. Just what do you mean by it being enforceable in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction? Do you not mean that in case of any dispute of your 
ruling, you want power to take it to the court?—A. Whether the Committee 
can give us power, in the case of a man who has suffered damages or loss to 
the extent of $100, to give a final judgment against the offender, I do not know. 
The only thing I think we can do is that if the offending company does not 
obey an order of the Board we might cancel his license until he has complied 
with the order. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. As a matter of fact, have you ever had a fight over it?—A. No, but we 
think if a complaint came along and we thought it was right— 

Q. I do not think you are going to gain very much, when you have the 
right to take it into court. If we could give you that authority, if you made 
an order, then an appeal could be taken to the Governor in Council as is the 
procedure under the Railway Act?—A. Yes. 

Q. I do not know, if you have not had very much trouble with this, but 
it would be well to leave it, as we would have to go some distance to give you. 
that authority-—A. I acknowledge that. We have never got to the stage where 
we have not been able to get along, as the Act is. That general power to cancel 
should be included in the consolidation. You have the authority under section 
167. 

Q. That is the strongest weapon you would have?—A. Yes. 

Q. As you have pointed out, it may be in the season of a very heavy 
movement of grain, and you will tie up space by cancelling the license. 

You will find by experience in the handling of these things that you have 
a pretty strong weapon, I think. On the other hand, if I may be pardoned 
for one minute, my experience in appeals to the Governor in Council is this, 
and we have had a good many from the Railway Board, particularly on railway: 
rates; I think I have ordinary intelligence, but I am so confused when the 
hearing is over that I do not know who is right, and I have come to the con- 
clusion, without committing myself to anything, that on these appeals from the 
Railway Board it would be better to go to the Courts rather than to the 
Governor in Council. I think you have judicial men sitting upon a question of 
this kind, and if an elevator company felt that they had some grounds for refus- 
ing, or sufficient grounds to go to the courts, and not go to all that expense, 
perhaps they might not be so very far wrong. I want to get your reasons for 
suggesting this course, because I think it is pretty drastic. 
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Mr. Snow: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in connection with this matter 
we are asking really for something that we are already doing. We collect 
damages right along. 

Mr. Gurn: But you cannot control the payment? 

Mr. Snow: The elevator companies might refuse to do it, and we have 
not really the proper authority to say, “ You should pay this much for this 
particular case.” Now, I have had a great many cases at Winnipeg, where after 
investigating them I said to the elevator company, “I think this man has 
suffered a loss of so much, therefore you should pay so much to this com- 
plainant,” and I have yet to find any case where they refused to do it. If I 
understand this aright, we want something in the Act that really gives us 
authority to say to these people that we assess the amount of damages as so 
much. That is our opinion. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: The Act says you shall take it to the courts, if he 
refuses? 

Mr. Snow: If he refuses. At the same time, as I understand it, the Board 
at the present time really has not any legal right to say to that company that 
that farmer has suffered a certain loss in money, that they should pay him that 
amount of money, that that is our judgment. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: Pardon me if I ask this question. You as a repre- 
sentative of the Grain Board make an investigation. You have that authority 
under the Act, to investigate? 

Mr. Snow: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: You find that there is a $100 loss in your opinion. 

Mr. Snow: Yes., 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: You say to the elevator company, “in my opinion 
this individual has suffered a loss of $100”. They can say, “Well, we refuse to 
ay it. 

Mr. Snow: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: At the present time he knows he has to go to the 
courts? 

Mr. Snow: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: You are going into the case, and you say that in 
your judgment there was an actual loss of $100. All you have authority to 
do is to say to them that whether they like it or not they are going to pay 
him that $100, that is your judgment? 

Mr. Snow: It should be that way. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: I am putting it in a farmer’s way. 


Mr. Guten: The man who suffered the loss would have to institute pro- 
ceedings. You are putting upon the man who has suffered the loss the onus of 
starting proceedings. 


Mr. Youna (Saskatoon): The court has certain machinary to seize this, 
that or the other thing. Suggest to the Committee what machinery you would 
like. You might have authority to do a certain thing, but what authority 
have you over that? 


Mr. Snow: It was not so much as to how you would do it. The point is, 
whether it is necessary, or whether it would be advisable, or whether it would 
be needful to have something in the Act whereby I could say to a company 
or to some other party that my opinion and my judgment is you should pay the 
sum as damages or loss occasioned by their actions. 


Hon. Mr. Maucoum: You have that authority now. 
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Mr. Snow: Well, I say we have, but I do not know that we have. If 
there is any doubt about it, I think we should have some authority, and that 
it should go unless we want to take it as it is. 


Mr. Brown: Suppose we give you authority, we would have to give you 
authority to go up to a policeman, and put the man in in jail if he does not 
obey the mandate of the court. 

Mr. Snow: The only thing is the doubt whether we have that power 
or not. 


Hon. Mr. Matcoum: It all resolves itself into this, that under Section 109 
the Board has the right to assess the damage, and the damages shall be 
enforceable in the court, and in another section they have power to cancel 
licenses. What Mr. Boyd wants is to have all the penalty clauses in one 
section, and to give them authority to go into court or to cancel a license for 
any offence. 


Hon. Mr. Stewart: Has he not the right now? 


Hon. Mr. Matcoum: What Mr. Boyd had in mind was, to put all these 
sections into one, so that they would have the power to cancel licenses and 
the power to go into court, upon any assessment or any finding the Board 
might make. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): In connection with this—and this is a very 
important point to Mr. Boyd and to the Board—in the past you have assessed 
damages and the elevator companies have paid them? 


Mr. Boyp: Yes. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): But has it not always been in the back of your 
mind that if you went a little too far in the damages you assessed there might 
be a court case over it, and very often a settlement was arrived at, and in that 
settlement the elevator company thought they had better pay rather than go 
to court, and that the farmer had better take the settlement rather than go to 
court, although they were not at all satisfied? 


Mr. Boyp: That has happened. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): What you want is authority to assess the real 
damages you think should be given, not the damages you think will be 
accepted? 


Mr. Boyn: Yes. 


Mr. Youne (Saskatoon): I am net a lawyer, but I know a little about how 
the thing is done. Suppose vou have authority to say that this shall be the 
amount of damage, and you have authority to say that beyond question. But 
the elevator man says, “If you make that ruling, we will not obey it, we will 
not accept it”, whatever side it happens to be, I ask from that point on what 
authority have you now. Do you want a policeman, and do you want authority 
to go on? I am merely asking you what authority you want. 

Mr. Boyp: That thing has puzzled me for some time, as to what power you 
can give the Committee. I do not know whether the law officers of the Govern- 
ment could suggest something. 


Hon. Mr. Motrwerweii: Where do we go from there? 


Mr. Boyp: I do say this, that if we had authority consolidated, that is, 
take the cancellation of licenses, there are only two sections of the Act dealing 
with the cancellation of licenses; No. 89 is one, and according to the way I read 
it, it is in relation to terminal elevator licenses. 

Mr. RATHBONE: (Reading section 89). 

Mr. Gartann (Bow River): Conferred by whom? 
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Mr. Boyp: I do not know, uniess we should be constituted a court, as the 
Board of Railway Commissioners, a court of record, and we are going to get 
definite executory power on any rules or regulations we might make. 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): Is there any constitutional difficulty why you 
should not be constituted a court of record, as the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners-is? 

Mr. Boyp: I may say that some years ago I suggested that to the Minister, 
Sir George Foster, but he did not seem to accept the suggestion very kindly. 
I do not know what his reasons were. 

Mr. GaritAnp (Bow River): Do you still hold to the opinion you had then? 

Mr. Boyp: If you have the power to investigate, and have men on your 
Board who can fairly and honestly judge between parties after all the evidence 
has been fairly and honestly taken, there should not be any difficulty, but how 
we are going to become a court of record, I do not know. 

Hon. Mr. MotHerweiu: Would that give you power to initiate proceedings? 

Hon. Mr. Maucoum: The Railway Board has that power. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: The diificulty, Mr. Boyd, is that you are much in the 
same position as a policeman in the Northwest territories. He is the prosecuting 
attorney and the judge, and while I am quite willing to go a considerable distance, 
to my mind it is just a little doubtful, and an appeal to the Governor in 
Council in that case to my mind is not the proper place to take it; it should 
eventually go to the court. You are having these difficulties with these things. 
Have you had any difficulty in enforcing your judgments or decisions? 

Mr. Boyp: Might I suggest this, that in consolidating all these sections 
relating to investigations they be consolidated into one, that the additions or 
whatever they might be should be consolidated, that nothing should be left out 
of these sections. . That migh work out quite satisfactorily. But you might 
go so far as to say that the Board having found upon investigation that a 
farmer suffered a loss of a sum of money, and the company refuses or declines 
to settle on your order, the Board shall have authority to cancel licenses, or 
something like that. There is nothing like that in the Act to-day, Mr. Stewart. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: We are perfectly willing to give you that. 

Hon. Mr. Matcoum: Mr. Bovd is only asking for authority given under 
various sections, for consolidating under one section all styles of complaints. 
There is a certain authority under one section, and a certain authority under 
another. We discussed this last summer, and now he asks for a consolidation. 


Mr. Lucas: But it might tie up the business of the country. 

Mr. Boyp: We have not been called upon to do it very frequently, but it is 
there and it is serious, and perhaps it might be well to say that it is final, or the 
license is cancelled within 15 or 30 days if they do not carry out the order of the 
Board. 

Mr. Lucas: It is quite clear? 

Mr. Boyp: The real difficulty would be in cancelling a whole list of elevators. 


Mr. Coorn: Does the Act as it is now give you the right to cance] the license 
of any more than one individual country elevator. 

Mr. Boyp: Not as I read it. It is the offending elevator at a particular point. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.u: That is all you have to-day. 

Mr. Gun: As a solution of this, if we constitute you under the Act a court of 
record, with power to assess damages and afterwards to transfer your judgment 
to the ordinary civil courts for completion and execution of the judgment, with 
the right of appeal to any of the parties to appeal to the Exchequer Court or some 
other civil court within a certain time, would that not meet your suggestion? 
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Mr. Boyp: That would be a helpful suggestion. 

Mr. McMittan: That would open up the whole thing. 

_ Mr. Gten: Have the parties appear, as before the Board of Railway Com- 
missioners. The evidence is heard before the Board, the Board make their 
decision, and that decision is final and binding upon all parties if no appeal is 
taken within 15 or 30 days to the County Court, and the judgment of the Grain 
Commissioners is then transferred to the County Court or to the Exchequer Court, 
and then execution can issue upon it. 

Hon. Mr. Srewarr: It would be transferred for execution? 

Mr. GLEN: Transferred for execution to the common court. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Where you have only the cancellation of licenses 
you have a weapon in your hand that you dare not use nine times out of ten. 

Mr. Gupn: It would not be a fair proposition to cancel a civil debt by your 
Board, because a civil debt goes into the ordinary courts. 

Mr. Youne (Saskatoon): The trouble is that you might penalize 100 people 
for one man? 

Mr. Boyp: Yes. 

Mr. Youne (Saskatoon): In actual practice, have you found that they have 
refused to accept your judgment? 

Mr. Boyp: I do not remember any such case. 

Hon. Mr. Mautcoum: The only case is the case Mr. Ross brought up, that 
under the Act of to-day it is really a matter of settlement rather than a loss. It 
has been compromised, I think, in the great majority of cases. 

Mr. Snow: Almost always. 

Mr. Youne (Saskatoon): Why not settle the matter as you really believe it 
should be settled, without this sort of compromise? 

Mr. GaruAnp (Bow River): I think so. 

Hon. Mr. Maucoum: To do that and to make the Board’s rulings final, the 
Board must have authority to enforce their rulings other than by an appeal} to 
the courts. 

Mr. McMittan: Mr. Glen’s suggestion makes it final. 

Mr. Snow: I think I can speak about this. I have handled more of these cases 
than any other member of the Board, because so many come through Winnipeg, 
and I do not remember a case where I told the elevator company that in my 
opinion they should make a settlement for a certain loss but that they have said, 
“All right, 1f that is your opinion, we will settle that way.”’ I cannot remember 
_ a case where they have taken a different attitude, when I have gone into a thing 

fully and said that that was my opinion. They have acted on it always. 

Hon. Mr. Maucotm: With respect to that, how has that judgment suited the 
man who complained of loss? 

Mr. Snow: I have in very few cases had any complaint from the farmer 
that the suggested settlement was not satisfactory to him. I remember one case 
where the farmer would not accept the settlement I recommended. The case 
went to the court at Regina; it cost the farmer a lot of money, and he lost his 
case. It was decided in favour of the company. I had been able to get him a 
settlement; he was entitled to a settlement, but legally he was not able to prove 
it in court. 

Hon. Mr. Matcotm: You thought the court’s decision was unfair to the 
farmer? 

Mr. Snow: It was unfair, as far as his rights were concerned, but legally 
he did not have any claim. The court decided against him. It was a case 
.znere the elevator had not preserved the identity of a delivery of flax, and he 
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claimed that by doing so he suffered a loss, that he suffered excessive damages. 
As far as I was able to go into the matter, I came to the conclusion that first he 
had broken his contract, but they had destroyed the identity of the man’s grain, 
and as far as I was able to see the farmer was able to prove that the amount of 
damage was greater than his dockage at the terminal elevator. I went into it 
and said, “ I think you should allow this fellow a certain amount in consideration 
of these excessive damages.”’ I cannot tell you about the grain. 


Hon. Mr. Matcoum: Did the ccmpany agree to that? 

Mr. Snow: The company said, “All right, we will pay.” The farmer said, 
“That is not enough”. I said, “That is all that is coming to you, as far as I can 
judge.” He said, “I will not accept it”, and he went to court. 


Mr. Youne (Saskatoon): And paid for his experience? 


Mr. Snow: In that particular case, the farmer lost his case and lost his 
costs. 

Hon. Mr. Matcoum: What did he sue for? 

Mr. Snow: He sued for a certain amount of damage, on account of the fact 
that this car had an excessive dockage, and the loss was so much. 

Hon. Mr. Matcoutm: In that case would not the court decide that the 
amount he asked for was too great, but that the amount stated by the Grain 
Commission was satisfactory? 

Mr. Snow: It is a long time ago now. I gave evidence in the case, and I 
can remember the judge said that in his opinion no harm could occur to any 
farmer from the fact that the same kind of grain was loaded in a ear, the same 
kind of grain as loaded by the farmer, and he would not pay any attention to 
the fact that this was supposed to be specially binned in the elevator. He said, 
“Well, you have to prove that by not preserving its identity there was a loss, 
before you can recover for any loss, and I do not think you have suffered any 
loss”. In his opinion the elevator was not responsible for any damage. 

Mr. Brown: When you gave judgment, you gave judgment for the actual 
loss you thought the man had suffered? 

Mr. Snow: Yes. 

M. Brown: It was not a case of accepting less than you thought he was 
entitled to? 

Mr. Snow: No. 

Mr. Brown: They said, “If you investigate this thing, and if you think we 
have put something else into that car which caused the farmer a loss, we will 
pay him.” 

Mr. Snow: No. 

Mr. Brown: “We do not think we did anything wrong, but if you think he 
suffered a loss we -will pay it.” 

Mr. Snow: I said I would investigate the whole thing. We went out to the 
country point, got the thresher and got his opinion as to the quality and the 
dockage, tested his own grain that he still had there; then I got hold of the agent 
of the elevator company and got his opinion as to what he thought the proper 
dockage would be, and from the whole thing I came to the conclusion that 
apparently there was an excess of dockage assessed against this man’s car of 
flax. I could not get him to eccept it. There was one case. There are other 
cases I know I have had a settlement arrived at which I thought was a fair 
settlement to the farmer. In some cases they did not think it was enough, but 
in the great mapority of cases we have had no trouble. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: What percentage of appeals would you have; would 
they be more than one per cent, one out of a hundred? — 
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Mr. Snow: I could not tell. Before I left, Winnipeg I went through our 
ae and I noticed that I had several this last season, between 200 and 300 
claims. 

Mr. Coors: Any appeals? 

Mr. Snow: From farmers or elevator companies? 

Hon. Mr. Maucoum: None of them appealed? 

Mr. Snow: No, they were all settled. 


Mr. GarLanp (Bow River): The farmer out in the country will not appeal; 
he thinks it is good that he has got any judgment at all. 


Mr. Brown: It is important to know whether these were simply com- 
promised on your suggestion, or whether a judgment had been rendered on 
what was an absolutely fair settlement, such as a man might expect to get in 
a court. 


Mr. GaRLAND (Bow River): Mr. Boyd and Mr. Snow have admitted that 
in practically all cases they were compromises. 


Mr. Boyp: I would not say that. I said, in many cases. 


Hon. Mr. Maucotm: I asked you the question, whether these settlements 
had been really compromised or whether they had been in your opinion the 
same settlements that you would have made if you had had authority to 
enforce them? 


Mr. Snow: In the great majority of cases. I will admit that in an odd 
case there was some doubt, an element of doubt, as to whether the farmer did 
have a right claim. I said that in my opinion that possibly the farmer suf- 
fered a loss. Now I say, “Can we not come to some agreement?” It might in 
that case have been a compromise, but in the great majority of the cases that 
we investigated and thought the farmer suffered a loss, we asked the elevator 
company to pay him, and they said, “All right, we will pay him.” 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): The question whether it is a compromise or not 
lies in the farmer’s mind, as to whether he should take what is offered to him, 
or whether it is what he would get in a court, if he went to a court of law. At 
the present time the suggestion is to give power to the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners to adjudicate upon these things. A farmer does not want to go to 
law. The men in the country who have stock killed on a railway will not nine 
times out of ten fight the C.P.R., and neither will he fight the Board of Grain 
Commissioners. 


Mr. Snow: A car of grain was loaded and came to Winnipeg. It was 
rejected on account of sand and gravel. The farmer made a claim against the 
railway company and claimed damages. He came to me, and I went out to 
the point and got the particulars. The grain was threshed in the fall and put 
in a granary. It was a good road, with no sand or gravel which could have 
got into that grain when it was threshed. The grain was held all season, and 
was loaded on the platform. I got evidence that no grain was upset in the road 
haul. I got a statement that nothing was spilled on the floor. I got a 
statement from the man who looked after the shovelling. I got a state- 
ment from the Canadian National when the car was sealed, I got a statement 
of when the car was picked up, I got a statement as to when it arrived at the 
next terminal point and the condition it arrived in, the time it arrived there, 
the time it left, the time the train went out, and I followed it right through to 
Winnipeg, and nobody could prove that anything had happened to that car 
from the time it was loaded until the time it was taken out. The department 
gave us evidence that the grain was in good condition when it arrived at the 
car and that it had no sand or gravel in it. The C.N.R. said, “What are you 
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going to do about it, Mr. Snow?” I said, “It looks like a case for a settleme nt.” 
“All right, try and get a settlement.’”’ I said to the farmer, “How would you 
like it if you stood one half the loss and the railway company should stand 
one half?” He said, “All right, if you will get me one half of my loss, I will 
stand the other half.’ Nobody could prove what happened. That was a com- 
promise. Such cases do arise, and rather than have the farmer go to the 
extent of a court case and perhaps a loss, we try to get him to accept the settle- 
ment. 


Mr. Garuanp (Bow River): Do you not think there should be a consolida- 
tion of the penalty sections, that apply to these powers? 
Mr. Boyp: Yes, I think so. 


Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): They are scattered all over creation. They are 
in 229 and 230. 


Mr. Boyp: I think if they were put into one penalty clause, it would be an 
improvement. 

Hon. Mr. Maucotm: Was it not your suggestion in discussing this matter 
that you should have a consolidation not only of the penalty clauses but of the 
powers to assess damages, and that you should have the right under that penalty 
clause to enforce any or all of the penalties? 


Mr. Boyp: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Matcoum: He would use the power of cancellation; he might use 
his power to enforce a finding but what he had in his mind, was that there should 
be consolidation, an enforcement of all penalties with the option to use any or 
all penalties. 

Mr. Boyp: That is right. 


Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): If this Committee can only find some way the 
Board can do that, it will go a long step. 

Hon. Mr. Matcoum: After studying the matter carefully at Mr. Boyd’s 
suggestion last fall, if you want to make the Board a court of record, you will 
of course give them full authority. If you want to leave the Act as it is now, 
it is pretty much a case, as Mr. Snow has said, of adjudicating the damage that 
should in their opinion be paid, and putting it up to the grain company to pay 
the damage rather than have trouble or rather than go to court. You have 
pretty nearly to face one of two things. The Board have in my opinion been 
reasonably successful in having their findings lived up to by the guilty party, 
as reasonably successful I mean as anybody could be. But yet at the same time 
there is the point that Mr. Garland raises and the point that Mr. Ross raises, 
that as long as the Board has not the authority of a final court of record, the 
man in the country will still retain the feeling that he is taking a settlement 
which is a compromise and is not a just settlement. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. Mr. Boyd, in connection with some of these sections, you have had 
experience in the law,—you are a lawyer?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you see any reason why a thief under the Grain Act should receive 
any different treatment from a thief under the Criminal Code?—A. No, I think 
so far as that goes, that if you find anything like that happening under the 
Grain Act, the sections of the Criminal Code should be equally applicable. 

Q. I am very glad to hear you say that, because, if you will notice, section 
167, you will find there the only provision for the grossest form of theft, undue 
dockage, unfair weighings, swindling, and even in cases where the company is 
an accessory to the theft of the operator, there is no provision whatever, for any 
jail sentence for any official—A. I think that should be included. 
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oe Looking further on, at sections 129 and 130, you will find again that 
jail is only provided in cases of default of payment of fines—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Glen: 


__ Q. Can he not be proceeded against under the code?—A. Yes, he can, but 
still it would be as well to stipulate it in the Act. 


By Mr. Garland: 


ey you take a case to the court of a violation of your rulings, the court 
in all probability would assess the penalty on the basis of that provided under 
this Act, and not under the Criminal Code?—A. That is right. You have to 
proceed in a police court, or a magistrate’s court, on a violation of some section 
of the act; and the magistrate will see that you are laying a complaint for a 
violation under this Act, and what will the court do? 

Q. At the present time, under sections 164 and 167, it is possible for a com- 
pany to suggest to its elevator agent, we want you to come out pretty clear, 
and we will not quarrel about any little bit that you get for yourself, but we 
want you to come clear with your overages, and the more you make the better. 
Supposing that happens the company will quite willingly step up and pay the 
fine if the man is convicted under this section and fined $500.—.A. Yes. 

Q. But if you put in provision for a jail sentence, the agent will say “No 
I cannot carry out those orders, I am liable to go to jail, and to the devil with 
your instructions.” —A. Yes, I think that ought to be in the Act. 


Hon. Mr. Matcotm: All that the operator is subject to is discharge. The 
company is liable to the payment of $500. 


Mr. Garuanp: Yes, and then there is a different thing under section 167. 
The Board may cancel the license, but if somebody else hires the offending 
operator the Board shall cancel the license. The drafting is faulty. 


Mr. Snow: Mr. Garland, you know, in cases of settling a dispute, while 
it is true that certain compromises are made, there are so many differences. For 
example, here is a case. If you had too rigid a law, the farmer loads two car- 
loads of grain into a country elevator in a special bin. It came into one 
elevator and was inspected by the inspector, and while the inspector said he 
found an odd smutt ball, he would not say that there was sufficient there to 
warrant saying that that car should go into “Smutty”. In that case I said 
to the elevator company, you will have to pay that fellow for a straight grade. 
The elevator man said, No, we wont, for in the handling of that grain from one 
place to another those smut balls would break up, and I doubt whether in a 
court he could recover that money. I said, I do not care what might have 
happened in the handling of that grain; you may be right, but we have a rule 
here that in a dispute the sample box is to determine the dispute. In this case 
the sample is a straight grade, and in my opinion you will have to pay the 
difference between a smutty grade and straight grade. The company said, I 
do not know whether you could enforce that. And I said, I do not know whether 
I could or not, but if you do not pay I will see whether I can or not, and in 
my opinion I think you would be wise to do it. 

When you get down to the fine thing, these are cases where you must use 
your best judgment, because if you get into court, you do not know where you 
will land. In such a case, while it might be a hardship, I thought he should 
settle, and he did settle. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. I call your attention, Mr. Boyd and Mr. Snow, both, to the memorandum 
of the Board. I take it your Board desires that on investigating a complaint it 
should have authority to enforce its findings in some practical way without the 
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necessity of having to institute court proceedings. I think the Committee is in 
sympathy with you, and we want to find out how to do that. Then, you say 
that the Board has in mind the matter of assessing loss or damage, which, under 
the present sections of the Act, the Board has no authority to do. 

Hon. Mr. Matcotm: That is not correctly worded. They have the right 
to assess loss or damage; but what they mean is that they have no way of 
enforcing their assessment. 

Mr. Gartanp: There is no use in ordering a redress, if you cannot enforce 
the redress. 

Mr. Snow: We assess the damages or loss. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. But you have no authority to collect, it?—A. No. 

Q. You say that the only power in the Board is to lay a complaint against 
a person and have the person fined or license cancelled, which is not satisfaction ~ 
or compensation to the complainant or injured person. 


Mr. Boyp: Yes. 


Mr. Garuanp: I think the Committee will have to go into that very 
thoroughly. The Board should have power to assess damages and to enforce 
collection. 

Mr. Boyp: We thought it well to put that position before the Committee, 
because as a matter of fact you do not really follow those things to a conclusion 
ordinarily; and we thought the best way to have it discussed was to submit to 
you the way we have done it. 


Mr. Gartanp: That is right. The next is perhaps one of the most impor- 
tant. 
The Secretary: Section 150 of the Act now reads as follows: (Reads same). 


Mr. RatTupone: Section 150. (Reads): The Board recommends to the 
Committee that subsection 2 of section 150 be amended by striking out the 
words, ‘on whose account it has been taken into store” after the word “Person” 
in the seventh line thereof, and substituting therefor the following: “named on 
the receipt.” The subsection would then read as follows: 


2. Such receipt shall also state upon its face that the grain mentioned 
therein has been received into store, and that upon the return of such > 
receipt, and upon payment or tender of payment of all lawful charges 
for receiving, storing, insuring, delivering or otherwise handling such 
grain, which may accrue up to the time of the return of the receipt, the 
grain is deliverable to the person named on the receipt, or to his order, 
from the country elevator. 


Mr. Garpiner: Would Mr. Boyd give the Committee some interpretation 
of the present act, so that we might find out why they are proposing to this 
amendment. 

Mr. Boyp: Would you allow the secretary to read something we have here 
in writing? 

Mr. RarHsone: In explanation of this amendment, the Board writes as 
follows: ;— 

Mr. GarpDINER: Give us your interpretation of the whole section first, and 
then we can hear this. 

Mr. Boyp: As far as I am concerned, the old section was not very clear; it 
was susceptible of different interpretations, and for that reason it created a lot 
of disturbance and dissatisfaction. We have thought of putting these words in 
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and making the ticket conform with that. We will get away from that ambiguity 
or uncertainty as to what that section as it now stand is. To my mind, that 
will clarify it, and there will be no misunderstanding of it. 

Mr. Garpiner: Was the Board divided upon it? 


Mr. Boyp: No, we were pretty much of one mind on it. I know we dis- 
cussed it many times, and we differed as to what could really be understood by 
it. But we were ourselves of one mind, that there were certain conditions there 
which embarrassed or caused the different parties to take different meanings out 
of the clause as it is at present. 

Mr. GarpINer: You think this will clarify it? 

Mr. Boyp: I think so, and Mr. Snow agrees with me. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: Let us hear it. 


Mr. Brown: That is, the mending language, not what the old one was. 
Mr. Ratusone: (Reads): 


The Board is of the opinion that this subsection is not sufficiently 
clear as it presently reads, and as it was the intention of Parliament in 
amending the Act in 1927 to give to the farmer the right to designate 
the terminal and the elevator to which he desires his grain shipped, the 
Board believes this subsection should be clarified to more clearly define 
the intention of Parliament. 


Mr. Gartand (Bow River): Would it not perhaps clear the thing definitely 
if you inserted there the words ‘‘the grain is deliverable to the owner or to his 
order”? What is the objection to that? 


Mr. Rarusone: To the person named on the receipt. 


Hon. Mr. Matcotm: Mr. Garland, the owner might be brought into ques- 
tion, the actual ownership of the grain might be brought into question. We 
might as well be frank in our discussion of this matter. The trouble arose 
because in the contract of the Pool the Pool officers controlled the grain. The 
Board contended that the Pool owning the grain had the right to contract for 
its handling. The Board think that if you use the words “ person named on the 
receipt ” there is no question about their ability to demand that the man named 
on the receipt shall have the privilege of designating the elevator to which he 
wishes his grain shipped. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): “Suppose they put instead of the name “ the Pool ”. 
Hon. Mr. Matcotm: They are not going to put “ Pool” on it. 


Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): Mr. Chairman, I am not going to agree en- 
tirely with Mr. Malcolm’s statement. There is no doubt that the right to 
contract between the two parties gave rise to the situation which enabled them 
to do something which they had no right to do. I am only trying to put it 
straight to the Committee. The Board by its ruling no doubt sincerely but 
- nevertheless mistakenly emphasized the difficulties which arose and which have 
given rise to this very recommendation of the Board to-day. For their own 
sake and for the sake of the Board and the producer, it is essential that the 
intention of Parliament should be fully clarified, and that the owner of the 
grain, the farmer should have the right to determine the destination of the 
grain. If you will look at the first section of No. 150—(reads first Clause of 
section 150)—it does not say in what name. Do you not think it would be 
advisable to deliver to such person a warehouse receipt in the name of the 
person delivering such grain. 

Mr. Rarusone: In that case— 


Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): In the name designated, that would be by 
the person delivering such grain. That would clear the whole section. 
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Mr. Coorg: Mr. Ross suggested that the country elevator might necessitate 
the name of the pool should be entered there, but Mr. Garland’s suggestion is 
that the name of the person delivering should be put in. 

Mr. Boyp: If you can put words in there which will make it absolutely 
clear, that is what we want. 

Mr. Coors: Somebody suggested (it was not Mr. Malcolm) that we use 
the words “deliverable to the owner”. I think those would be very poor 
words to use, because we place upon the country elevators the difficulty of 
deciding who the owner of the grain is. 

Hon. Mr. Srewart: Your difficulty, Mr. Boyd, was—we will be discussing 
this at some length, and perhaps it is as well to get it clear in our minds— 
your difficulty under section 150 was in the storage of grain contracted or con- 
signed by the producer to the pool agent, on the ownership of the grain. 


Mr. Boyp: That was our difficulty. 

Hon, Mr. Stewart: I see your point. When you changed the ownership 
of the grain, you raised a difficulty. j 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): Are you asking the Board if they interpreted 
the contract? That is in effect what you are asking. 

Mr. Boyp: I do not think Mr. Stewart is asking that. 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: No, I am not asking that question. Take section 150 
as it stands, it is clear that the owner of the grain has control. That is clear, 
as it stands now. But if the producer in this case, the man we are trying to 
protect, contracts himself out of ownership, then I can see how the Board will 
get into difficulty, because it is 150 as it stands now. I can see your difficulty. 
I am speaking of the subsection as it stands, and I never understood this until 
this moment. The producer can contract himself out of the ownership, he 
can do that, but not having that in mind, under the provisions of the Act, 
the Act was designed to protect the owner not producer but the owner who 
contracted himself out of the ownership. 

Mr. Garuanp (Bow River): Who did? 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: The producer. 

Mr. GarLtanp (Bow River): Not at all. I have a pool contract. If my 
wheat burns up in my bin, does the pool pay me for it? They would have to 
pay, if they were the owners of it. : 

Hon. Mr. Stewart: But when you put your wheat into a pool or country 
elevator, or any kind of an elevator, it is no longer in your possession. 

Mr. GaruaAnp (Bow River): Mr. Stewart is entirely incorrect. If he will 
read the contract, the pool does not become even an agent of the grower until 
the wheat is absolutely delivered to the pool. 

Mr. Brown: Is it wise to enter into discussions of the situations that 
arose under the old section, or to trouble ourselves with the different inter-— 
pretations put upon the section? Difficulties have arisen. Let us put them 
in the background, and let us try to formulate a section which will take the 
place of section 150 which will not be open to different interpretations put 
upon it. That is the thing that concerns us. Why go into all these things 
which happened in the past, and the difficulties that arose? The difficulty 
arose between the person who made the contract and the line elevator. But 
that does not concern us now. Let us face the situation as it exists to-day, 
and not go over all these things. 

Mr. GarLanp (Bow River): Mr. Chairman, I am not going to allow that 
statement to go on record unchallenged. No difficulty would have arisen in 
this case, no difficulty as between the producer and the Board of Grain Com- 
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missioners would ever have arisen if the Board had taken a stand from the 
outset, “ We have not the power to interpret the contract, the Act is clear, 
the right is the right of the producer to determine the destination of his grain, 
and he must have that,” and insist upon that. 


The CHaiRMAN: Let us do it then. 


Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): Unfortunately the Board did not take that 


stand, and so this dispute has arisen. I am delighted to think that they are 
in such an agreeable frame of mind. 


Hon. Mr. Matcoum: I want to make a suggestion which, I think, will 
meet the real difficulty. In no part of section 150 is the word “Producer” 
used. This Committee cannot draft any legislation for Parliament, nor can 
Parliament pass any legislation that is going to protect the producer, to secure 
the right to determine the destination of his own grain, providing the producer 
by any contract gives up the ownership of his grain. All we can do is to assure 
the man delivering the grain to the elevator the right of destination to its 
terminal, if he so chooses. There is a real difficulty there. You cannot expect 
this Parliament to go into the contractual relationships of the individual pro- 
ducer. He may sell it to the bank, or he may commit a fraud in delivering his 
grain. Leave the Pool question out of it altogether. If a producer of a car 
of grain sells that grain to the bank in payment of a loan which he has already 
had, or he may give a chattel mortgage; then when he delivers that grain to 
the elevator, the elevator can only know the man who delivers it, and they 
must deliver it as the Act says, deliver the receipt to the person who shall deliver 
the grain. As it is now, the Act distinctly reads: “Shall deliver to such 
person’”’,—to the person delivering the grain for storage or shipment “A ware- 
house receipt,”—Now I cannot see, gentlemen, where we can change, without 
due conisderation, the first clause of section 150. 

I have drafted and attached to my copy of the Act a suggestion in line 
with Mr. Garland’s suggestion, as follows: 


The person operating any country elevator shall, upon the request 
of any person delivering grain for storage or shipment, deliver to such 
person a warehouse receipt or receipts in the name of the owner or who- 
ever is represented by the person delivering said grain to be the owner, 
dated the day the grain was received— 


It could be put in in that way, but that would not change in one iota, the 
meaning that is in section 150 now, in the first clause where it says that the 
person operating any country elevator shall, upon request of any person deliver- 
ing grain for storage or shipment, deliver to such person a warehouse receipt. 
And after all is said and done that is all we can do. 


Mr. Coote: Would it not be better to say in whose name it shall be? 


Hon. Mr. Maucotm: I have no objection to recommend to the subcommittee 
of this Committee the section as I have read it, as a suggestion; but I do want 
the Committee to understand that if we are going to take the responsibility of 
giving certain rights of terminal destination, we must give those rights to the 
person who delivers the grain, and we must get away altogether from any rela- 
tions he may have with the bank or any other person. 


Mr. Garuanp: The Act was never intended to deal with any contractual 
relations. That is a matter for civil recourse between the bank and the farmer. 

Hon. Mr. Matcotm: I think it is fair to remember that this Committee 
and Parliament itself introduced section 150, and not the Board of Grain Com- 
missioners. We did put the difficulty up to them of saying that the receipt is 
deliverable to the person on whose account it was taken into store. 

Mr. GaruaNnp: ‘The intention was there. 
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Hon. Mr. Maucotm: But if the section enacted by Parliament was such as 
to make it difficult for the Board, I think it is the duty of Parliament to make 
it clear. 

Mr. Ross: Then what we want is that the man who brings grain to the 
elevator, for the purposes of this clause, is the bona fide owner or agent for the 
owner of the grain? : 


Hon. Mr. Mautcotm: He is the owner. We do not want anything to do with 
an agent. 


Mr. Garuanp: I think that is right, Mr. Malcolm. 


Hon. Mr. Matcotm: “The person operating any country elevator shall, 
upon request of any person delivering grain for storage or shipment, deliver to 
such person a warehouse receipt or receipts in the name of the owner of the 
grain or whoever is represented by the person delivering such grain to be the 
owner.” 

Mr. Coote: I have had grain delivered and the ticket made out to me 
as the owner, when I was only the agent. If you say “Designated by the person 
delivering the grain” I do not think you need the word “Owner”. I would like 
to see that given consideration. 


Mr. Garuanp: I think if you put in the word “Owner” there you may be 
called upon to determine who is the owner; and if you put in the words, ‘““Name 
of the person designated by the person delivering the grain,” you are relieved 
from that. 


Hon. Mr. Maucotm: Quite so. I am not trying to force by interpretation. 


The CuairMAN: There are only eight minutes left. 


Mr. Garuanp: Let us deal with the next section. There is only the next 
question, on the next page, on the power of the Board. ; 


The Secretary (Reading) : 


Power of Board to Submit Stated Cases to the Supreme Court 

For the purpose of obtaining an authoritative finding of law on an 
important question as speedily as possible, and of further enabling the 
Board to have its decisions complied with, we would suggest the addition 
of the following two clauses which are adapted from sections 43 and 49 
of the Railway Act: 

43. The Board may of its own motion, or upon the application 
of any party, and upon such security being given as it directs, or at 
the request of the Governor in Council, state a case, in writing, for 
the opinion of the Supreme Court of Canada upon any question 
which in the opinion of the Board is a question of law or of the 
jurisdiction of the Board. 


The Supreme Court of Canada shall hear and determine such 


question, and remit the matter to the Board with the opinion of the 
Court thereon. 


Mr. Garuanp: Mr. Chairman, I move that the subcommittee convene at 
four o’clock this afternoon, unless the Board has anything further to put before 
us. 

Mr. Scorr: When the Saskatchewan Commission was sitting in Winnipeg, 
I gave some evidence there, and they asked me if I would be willing to prepare 
any proposed amendments or suggestions I might have in mind. And if the 
Committee would like to have them, I will leave them with the Chairman. This 
is a copy of what I submitted to the Commission in Winnipeg. 

Mr. Coote: Agreed. 


The CuairMAN: The Committee is adjourned. 
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Mr. Gartanp: My motion was not put, Mr. Chairman. 


The Cuarmman: It was out of order. This Committee cannot order the 
subcommittee when to sit. They will no doubt take the suggestion. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: You will notify them that it is to be dealt with? 
The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned. 
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756 SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE 


ComMiTTEE Room, 429, 
House or Commons, 


Monpay, June 3, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
8 o'clock p.m., the Chairman, Mr. W. F. Kay, presiding. 


- The CuatrmMan: Gentlemen, we called this meeting to-night to hear the 
brief which the Grain Trade wish to present to the Committee. 


Hon. ‘Mr. Matcotm: Mr. Chairman, I was called upon this morning by 
Mr. A. B. Hudson, as I mentioned at the previous meeting, at which time he 
told me that he had a memorandum coming from his principals which he was 
not in a position to do anything with other than to present, as he himself was 
not familiar with the operation of elevators. But he wished this memorandum 
to be presented to the Committee as being the views of the people whom he 
represents and who are engaged in the grain trade in the west. If the Commit- 
tee has no objection I will read the memorandum. It is rather lengthy and will 
take probably five or ten minutes. 


(Memorandum read and referred to the subcommittee for consideration.) 


MEMORANDUM 


“ Press indications are that the subcommittee of the Committee of Agricul- 
ture will, Ist, prohibit absolutely the mixing of grain of the higher grades—the 
statutory grades Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Northern; and second, permit mixing in all 
the other grades under the condition of a high standard of inspection out of 
private elevators. 


“Tt is our view that these two proposition cannot yield a method of mixing 
that would be feasible, or that would tend to narrow the spreads between the 
prices of the different grades of wheat. The result would be, in our opinion, 
a widening of the spreads, with resulting dissatisfaction among the producers. 

“Tn the past the statutory grades have frequently been a majority of the 
crop. Should that condition obtain again, the volume of business to be done 
in the private houses will be greatly lessened. They might not be able to 
operate as private elevators, and would probably be forced to become public. 

“And there are other dangers apart from the greatly lessened quantity. 
It frequently happens that grain will be received into store under one grade, 
and put out under a lower grade; and this happens frequently in the case even 
of public elevators. Such cases always give trouble, and the possibility of such 
trouble would be greater just because a house would be trying to operate as 
private under this condition. The loss in grades to the house would be no mere 
risk; it would, in the case supposed, be practically certain, and, of itself, would 
be sufficient to force the house to turn public. The division of the house into 
two parts, that would be necessary, one for handling these three unmixed grades 
and the other for handling the balance where mixing would be permitted, is 
not a sound commercial proposition, and it would not be made any easier by 
any system of inspection that might be deemed advisable in order to protect 
the purity of the three statutory grades. There would inevitably be suspicion 
and trouble, which would not assist in the operations of the plant. This, of 
itself, would justify terminal elevator owners in preferring to operate their 
plants as public houses. 
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“ The other part of this scheme, namely, the mixing of lower grades, would 
be allowed in accordance with a higher standard of inspection out of the 
elevators. This plan was advocated on the theory that such a standard would 
limit mixing to the utmost, and probably end by eliminating it altogether. 

“Tt is difficult to see why terminal operators should approve of such a 
system. Under the old system, when public elevators were terminal, mixing 
was not permitted. But the public terminals were reviled, criticized, and 
legislated against, for years. Then, when private terminals developed, all the 
criticims that had previously been made against the public terminals were hurled 
against these private terminals, because these new private terminals mixed. 


“Suppose, now, terminal elevator operators adopt this new type of business. 
They will have a diminished business so far as quantity is concerned, and that 
diminished business will be conducted under terms that are already a pro- 
nouncement of guilt. They will receive just the same treatment, and be the 
objects of the same criticisms that have been levelled against all elevators 
hitherto, whether they have mixed or not. 

“The only defence of mixing is in the narrowing of the spreads referred 
to. But this particular scheme means that Parliament has decided that the 
crop shall be sold by a method that cannot narrow those spreads, and for this 
Parliament must take the responsibility. 


“Western Canada is to-day producing hundreds of grades of wheat, and 
these grades are of many varieties, and they vary also in quantities. The 
storage and handling of the crop now presents enormous difliculties. The pro- 
posed scheme does nothing to reduce these varieties or grades, and it tends to 
add further costs to the handling of the grain. To divide a house into two parts, 
one devoted to one type of business, and another to another type of business, is 
not to make matters easier. The tendency will inevitably be to increase the 
costs of operation, and to widen the spreads between the grades, and in both 
these ways to tax the grower of the grain. It would be as wise to expect 
economies in the handling of grain from going back to a system of sacking, as 
it would be to expect it from going back to an obsolete and discarded system 
of handling. 

“The following memorandum deals very briefly with some of the difficulties 
to be encountered in the operation of a terminal elevator handling One, Two 
and Three Northern under Government supervision of binning, and also hand- 
ling all other grades of wheat and all other grains. 


“The operations that would be subjected to Government supervision would 
be as follows: 
“ (1) Receiving; 
“ (2) Cleaning (including binning into cleaning bins) ; 
‘“ (3) Binning in storage tanks; 
“ (4) Transferring; 
“(5) Shipping. 


RECEIVING 


“ Additional Government men would be needed on the scale and bin floors 
to see that One, Two and Three Northern, after weighing, went into the proper 
cleaning or storage bins. 


CLEANING 


“Tn the matter of cleaning One, Two and Three Northern, and consider- 
ing the large quantity there usually is of these grades, it would be necessary to 
have a Government employee at each battery of cleaners. This would mean 
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several such inspectors on the cleaning floor, and also on the other floors where 
special Disc or other cleaners are located. It would also be necessary to have 
some inspectors on the bin floor of the workhouse in order that they might be 
satisfied that only One, Two and Three Northern went into the cleaning bins 
of which they had already been given the numbers. This sort of supervision 
would lead to a great deal of trouble and difficulty and it would be bound to 
seriously handicap the operations of the elevator. } 

“All One, Two and Three would have to be binned finally in condition 
ready for shipment, or, in other words, properly cleaned, so as to pass outward 
inspection without dockage. Commercial cleaners in a terminal cannot take 
out exactly the amount of dockage set by Government inspection and at the 
same time take out no grain. The Government man at each battery of cleaners 
would, therefore, have to be responsible for the cleanliness of the grain before 
being binned in the storage tanks, as if any such grain were refused by the 
inspector at the boat at the time of shipping on account of dockage then it would 
reflect seriously on the inspector at the cleaners. This would probably result 
in a considerable amount of extra and perhaps unnecessary re-cleaning, to say 
nothing of constant disputes between Government and elevator employees. 
This also raises the question of shrinkage on such grain incurred in the process 
of cleaning. Under the proposed arrangement Government men would, for all 
practical purposes, have charge of the cleaning of One, Two and Three 
Northern, and the elevator would have to stand all shortages or shrinkage. 
The decision as to the handling of wheat recovered from One, Two and Three 
Northern screenings, even if these could be kept separate, which is not 
practicable, would have to be made by the Government men. 


“The process of notifying these men of the bins to be used for One, Two 
and Three Northern in the cleaning operation would be an endless one and 
would, undoubtedly, incur delays. There would have to be means provided for 
these Government men communicating with each other by internal telephones, 
which equipment is now generally used to maximum capacity by elevator 
employees. In many elevators this cleaning operation would necessitate a 
night crew of Government men also, and certainly in most elevators if not a 
night crew a considerable amount of evening work running into a big expense 
for overtime by the Government. There would be difficulty on this matter of 
overtime work, as there is in connection with shipments where the inspector 
is not under any obligation to accommodate an elevator by working nights, 
Sundays or holidays, as he is the sole judge as to whether or not he will do it. 
During the busy season it is necessary for terminal elevator staffs to work 
long hours overtime, both in receiving, cleaning and shipping grain, this work 
sometimes running into the early hours of the morning. Terminal elevator 
men accommodate themselves to great irregularity of hours, because they 
realize the absolute necessity of cleaning up the daily receipts of cars, so that 
they may be made available for immediate return to the country for re-loading. 
It is hard to imagine that Government employees, operating under the Civil 
Service, would, cheerfully and efficiently, carry on in the same way. ‘To the 
extent that they fail to do this the quick dispatch of grain would be interfered 
with. In considering this point it should be stressed that all, or any, of the 
operations of a terminal elevator, in handling their One, Two and Three 
Northern, would be absolutely dependent on and have to wait on the Govern- 
ment employees. No bushel of these grades could be looked at or moved 
anywhere, for any purpose, in an elevator, except in their presence. 

“Tt would always be necessary, both during the day and at the close of 
business each day, for the Government men to seal and keep under seal all 
bins, including cleaning bins, which contained One, Two or Three Northern. 
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BINNING IN STORAGE TANKS 


“This operation would necessitate Government inspectors at the belts in 
the cupola of the storage tanks and also at the basement belts. This would 
mean several Government men in the basement, one at each belt and either 
four or six in the cupola. These men would have to keep the inlet and the 
outlet ends of the bins sealed. In operating the storage annexes elevator men 
are constantly sounding bins by putting down’ a sounding line so as to know 
how much more grain they will hold. This calls for fast work as invariably 
a car of grain is being held in the scales or cleaning garner awaiting word 
from the annex man as to which bin it can be placed in. In the case of One, 
Two or Three Northern such bins would be held under seal by Government 
men and these men would have to be depended on for fast work if the slowing 
up of operations is to be avoided. 

“Tt must be borne in mind that no particular section of an elevator 
could be set apart to be used only for handling One, Two andi Three Northern. 
The volume of receipts of different grades and different grains is constantly 
changing and terminal space is too valuable, and the maximum use of it 
too necessary for our crop movement, to consider keeping any of it empty for 
something that may or may not come along later. 


TRANSFERRING 


“During the busy season it is often found necessary to bin grain without 
cleaning it and later to return it to the workhouse for cleaning, which operation 
is generally done at night. This would involve the same supervision in regard 
to sealing bins, proper cleaning, etc., as is referred to above. 


SHIPPING 


“Government men in the tunnels would have to be notified of the bin 
numbers that were going to be used in making shipments. If, when making 
such shipments, any lot of grain were rejected by the Gevernment inspector at 
the boat as not being up to grade, serious complications might arise, as up to 
this pot the Government men have supervised the receiving, cleaning and 
binning of these grades. Any Government supervision of receiving, cleaning 
and binning One, Two and Three Northern, for the purpose of preserving the 
identity of these grades, which, in any degree, falls short of one hundred per 
cent control by Government emplovees, would be absurd. In effect, such a 
system means Government operation of the elevator for the handling of these 
grades. It follows that it would be equally absurd to consider that grain of 
these grades, taken in according to Government grades given by one set of 
Government inspectors, and under such conditions of supervision, should not 
be accepted at the same grade by another set of Government inspectors when 
being shipped out. Yet this is what would happen, particularly with Three 
Northern, owing to the lack of uniformity of the quality of receipts during 

different periods and variation in the quality or appearance of the contents 
of different bins. It is a fact that terminal operators have often had this 
very experience. The only logical way of avoiding the clash of opinion or 
authority that would inevitably result between the inside Government em- 
ployees doing the supervising, and the outside Government employees on the 
boats doing the inspecting of outward shipments, would be to do away with 
the latter. Obviously, if the inside supervision is one hundred per cent efficient, 
outward inspection is unnecessary. 

“During the time of the year when shipments are always very badly 
needed by the elevators, elevator employees are willing to work any and all 
hours, and it is quite conceivable that there would be difficulty in getting 
Government men to remain on the job until two or three o’clock in the morning 
as elevator men often do. 
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“It is impossible to enumerate all the difficulties that might arise from 
attempting to receive, clean, bin and ship One, Two and Three Northern 
entirely under Government supervision, but it is quite evident that there would 
be a great deal of confusion as a considerable number of people would have 
to be notified of every operation taking place in connection with these grades. 
It is quite a difficult enough matter operating a large elevator when the move- 
ment of the grain inside the house is dependent entirely upon your own 
amployees, but to have to consult Government men constantly and to see that 
everybody was properly notified before operations were started, would certainly 
make it a very involved business and would, undoubtedly, seriously delay the 
operations of the elevator. It wouid not be possible to maintain anything like 
the degree of efficiency that obtains in a large elevator where the movement 
of the grain is entirely under the control of the superintendent. 

“Our experience in operating terminal elevators convinces us that the 
system proposed, if it is to accomplish its object of preserving absolutely the 
identity of One, Two and Three Northern, would be costly, cumbersome and 
inefficient. We believe that it would be found impracticable in actual operation 
and we are sure that it would prove highly unsatisfactory to those charged with 
the administration of the Grain Act and the inspection of grain.” 


The CuatrMan: Mr. Crerar is here; does he wish to be heard? 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: Mr. Chairman, if I can assist the Committee in any 
way I will be glad to do so. While I do not think I can throw a great deal of 
light on the question, there are three points upon which I would like to say a 
word to the Committee. The first is the application of the 75-25 out-turn 
standard to Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Northern. I understand that the recommendation, 
that has called forth the expression of opinion in the memorandum you have 
been discussing, was occasioned by the information in the report which reached 
the public, that Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Northern were to be inspected into the terminal 
elevators under the ordinary rules which apply, and that the out-turn standard 
on which Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Northern unmixed would be inspected out of the 
terminal elevators was the 75-25 standard. Now, I wish to say that in my 
mind that is wholly impracticable. It is logical, and in my judgment impos- 
sible to apply to the outward inspection of grain a different standard to that 
which is applied on its initial inspection, and I say frankly that in my judg- 
ment it will be found impossible in operation unless your inspectors violate 
the law. 

The second point I wish to mention is the difficulty which will exist in 
the operation of the terminal elevators as part public and part private. There 
are some great handling concerns which are in a position to avoid that difficulty. 
The pools are in that position because operating, as they do, several terminal 
elevators they can send their Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Northern to certain terminals and 
send their lower grades for mixing to other terminals. There are also one or 
two other firms in the grain business who are in that position. However, 1 
venture to say that the majority of them are not in that position. The United 
Grain Growers, with whom I am connected, are certainly not in that position. 
We have just one terminal elevator at the head of the lakes and one terminal 
elevator at Vancouver. I hesitate to express a definite opinion as to the 
difficulties which will be found in operating a terminal elevator part public 
and part private. I presume the intention of the Committee, which they pro- 
pose to incorporate in the Act, is that Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Northern in such elevators 
as, for instance, those of the United Grain Growers, will be protected by 
adequate inspectors in the house; that is, you propose, as I understand it, to 
put in the terminal elevators sufficient inspectors to see that Nos. 1, 2 and 3 
Northern are cleaned separately, binned separately and shipped separately. If 

[lon De Ae Crerarc) 
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you do that I do not think, frankly, that that part of the memorandum which 
Mr. Malcolm read, overstates the difficulties which will be found in that 
connection. I have not had the opportunity of discussing this with the men 
who have charge of the practical work of operating our elevators, but I do 
know that those difficulties will be very great, and I say again that I do not 
think they are overstated in the memorandum which Mr. Malcolm has read. 
There is another point I might mention, and this has particular reference 
to the position of the United Grain Growers. As was stated in the evidence 
given by myself and Mr. Murray before this Committee a few weeks ago, we 
built a terminal elevator at the head of the lakes three years ago, after the 
report of the Turgeon Inquiry had been made, and after the recommendations 
of the Turgeon Inquiry were incorporated in the amended Grain Act of 1925. 
We built that elevator with the expectation that legislation then passed would 
be more or less of a permanent character, and we provided facilities in the 
elevator for handling that grain in the manner provided for in the Act at that 
time. If we are put now in a position where we cannot operate under those 
conditions, where we have to make a choice in operating our elevator entirely 
as a public elevator or as part private and part public, or operating it purely 
as a private, omitting Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Northern, we are placed in a very difficult 
position indeed. I have no hesitation in stating that to this Committee. If we 
operate as a public elevator, if the conditions are such that practically all the 
terminals at the head of the lakes will have to operate as public elevators or 
as private elevators handling only Nos. 4, 5 and 6—handling certain grades 
other than Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Northern—then you will immediately narrow the 
competition on that class of grain, and in my Judgment the producer is the man 
who will suffer by it. I do not think that it is altogether fair to put us in that 
position. I think that is all the observation I have to make to the Committee. 
Mr. Donnetiy: Will you answer some questions, Mr. Crerar? 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: Yes, if I can. I perceive that some members of the 
Committee have the faculty of asking questions which may be somewhat difficult 
to answer. If Mr. Donnelly had the experience of the practical operation of 
a terminal elevator, probably he and I could get along a little better in this 
question and answer business. 


Mr. Donnetiy: It is just as you please. 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: I will be glad to answer any questions I can. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. You said that you would be unable to operate as a part public and 
pari private elevator when you had cleaned Nos. 1, 2 and 3 and kept them, 
separate. What are you doing now, if not keeping them separate? Are you 
mixing the 1’s and the 2’s and the 3’s together? What do you want put into 
them? What do you want to do with them?—A. We are not under the obliga- 
tion of keeping them separate at all, under the Act. 

Q. But do you not pretty well have to do so at the present time?—A. Not 
necessarily. What we have to face in the operation of our elevator is this: 
The Inspection Department inspects the grain which goes in to our elevators. 
When that grain leaves the elevators they also inspect it and it is our obligation 
and our duty to put that grain out to the standard required by the Inspection 
Department, and we have not an army of inspectors in the elevators checking 
this bin and checking that bin, watching this belt and watching that. belt, 
and supervising a whole battery of cleaners. Our work is not handicapped in 
that respect. 

Mr. DonneLuy: You said that you thought it was right to buy by one 


standard and sell by another? 
{Hon. T. A. Crerar.] 
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Hon. Mr. Crerar: Not buying by one standard and selling by another. 

Mr. Donnetiy: You said that would be an anomaly if we did it? 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: No, I think you misunderstood me. What I did say 
was this, that under this proposal you propose to inspect into the terminal 
elevators under one standard, and inspect out under another standard. 

Mr. Donnetiy: That is practically what I said. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: The question of buying is not involved. 

Mr. Donnetiy: Inspecting in as you get it from the initial inspection 
point. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: The grain is taken into the elevators under the 
inspection given by the officials at Winnipeg. 

Mr. DonneELLty: That comes in under the minimum of the standard? 

Hon: Nite CRERAR: ~ Ses. 

Mr. Donnetiy: And we are asking you to sell it out at somewhere near 
the average or a little below the average. We are not asking you to keep up 
to the average, but to keep somewhere near it. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: The hon. member overlooks this fact; the early move- 
ments are from the southern part of Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatchewan. 
This grain is of quite a different character from the grain which may come 
in from the northern parts of these provinces a little later. Take, for instance, 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Northern from Southern Manitoba and southern Saskatchewan 
going into Port Arthur. These cars pass Fort William; they go into the 
elevator, and perhaps within a week or ten days afterwards they are going 
out on the boat across the lake. Under what standards shall they be inspected 
out at the head of the lakes? Under your proposal it will be 75-25 of the 
average up to that time, but ten days or two weeks later you have grain of a 
different character coming in, and then what standard do you propose to 
apply? Is the outward ‘standard to be changed, or not? If you chamge it, 
you will change your standards on shipments abroad. 

Mr. Vauuance: What happens now? 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: It is graded under the Act as it has been for the last 
thirty or forty years, to my knowledge. 

Mr. VauutANcn: ‘There has been a standard. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: The standard as provided in the Act permits the same 
inspection outward from the terminals as into them. 

Mr. Donneuty: Seventy-five per cent means what? Seventy-five per 
cent of the average? You get grain from the southern part of the province down 
at the minimum and buy it at the top, and later on you get grain all from the 
bottom or all from the top. They do not average up and down. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: In my judgment it will not. 

Mr. DonneEtiy: You think it will come in at the bottom? 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Not necessarily at the bottom, no. 

Mr. Donne.tuy: You think that No. 3 Northern passing Winnipeg from 
a certain section will all be below the average, while grain from another section 
will be above the average? 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: If you take No. 3 Northern from northern Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan from the commencement of the movement of grain after 
threshing starts and you put that into the 75-25 average, it will not corre- 
spond to the average of the grain that comes in three weeks later. 

Mr. Donne tty: It is a different variety of wheat? 

[Hon. T. A. Crerar.] 
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Hon. Mr. Crerar: No; it may be Marquis say but not of the same type. 

Mr. Donneutiy: That does not mean that the average will be about the 
same— 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: It is different. 


Mr. Donnetty: The quality of wheat may be different, but I do not see 
where it affects the 75-25 of the average going through Winnipeg at all. 

_ Hon. Mr. Crerar: I do not know that I can make it any plainer. I 
give that as my opinion as a result of practical experience over a great many 
years. If this goes through in this form I would like to get Dr. Donnelly to 
manage our business; probably he could handle it better than I could. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): You stated that you did not think that it would 
be practical to have a 75-25 standard for outgoing wheat when you have the 
minimum standard for wheat coming in. That view has been put up to the 
Committee by members of the Committee before this, and possibly by dif- 
ferent witnesses. In your opinion, would the double standard, a minimum 
standard coming into the elevator and the 75-25 standard going out, be prac- 
ticable, and would it stand up in law? 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: I do not know that it is a question of law at all. As 
a question of being practicable, I do not think it would. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): You said that there would be great difficulty if 
we stopped mixing in the top three grades. 

Aus Mr. Crerar: I did not say that to-night; I did not pass an opinion 
on that. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): You said that there would be practical difficulties 
in the elevator. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: I say that there are practical difficulties in the opera- 
tion of an elevator part public and part private, with the additional inspectors 
site will require in that elevator if you carry out the law as you propose to 
make it. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Supposing this Committee and this House decided 
to stop all mixing in the straight grades? Then there would not be needed 
nearly the same number of inspectors in the house, would there? 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: I should think there would be. I think you would 
need more inspectors in the house in that case. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Would it not force all the elevators to be public 
terminals except a few to handle off grades? 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: In that case how will you ensure that your terminal 
does not mix the grain? 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): If you take into an elevator, the same as you 
would do with a government elevator to-day, a million bushels of No. 1, 2,000,- 
000 bushels of No. 2, and 5,000,000 bushels of No. 3, during the season, they 
can only out-turn the same number of bushels that they get in. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Is that the experience of public terminals? I doubt if 
ts. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): I said terminal storage elevators. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Is that their experience? 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): I believe it is. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: I would be doubtful of it. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): That is evidence given by the elevator superin- 
tendents before the Brown Commission, that there was no mixing allowed of any 
kind. They could only out-turn the grain they got in. Then why do you 
need your inspectors to inspect it? If such a system were possible, you would 
not need the same number of inspectors. 


[Hon. T. A. Crerar.] 
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Hon. Mr. Crerar: I take it, Mr. Chairman, that the purpose of the Com- 
mittee is to protect the integrity of these grades. "Now there might be a terminal 
elevator company which would mix those grades; how will you protect the 
integrity of those grades if you do not carry out what you propose to put in 
the law? 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): What object would they have in mixing it, if 
they would only out-turn the same number of bushels of the same grades they 
brought in? 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: I do not think that any public elevator in the days 
when elevators were operating as public—I do not speak with definite knowl- 
edge on this—but I do not think there ever was a terminal elevator operating as 
a public elevator which put out bushel for bushel against bushel for bushel 
taken in of the same grade. For instance, supposing grain goes out of condition 
as it, does in an elevator occasionally. In certain years that frequently happens, 
and grain which goes out of condition in an elevator would not go out of the 
elevator at the grade at which it was taken in—it could not. 

Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): The only grain which would be out of condition 
would be off-grade grain? 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: It was usually tough grain which went out of con- 
dition. 

Mr. Mitiar: Referring back to the matter raised by Dr. Donnelly: will 
you go a little further in that? You have pointed out that when grain comes 
in from the northern part of each of the three provinces it will be different in 
type from that of the south. That is quite evident, but would you say that there 
is any great variation of the value? 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: I do not know; that could only be determined, I pre- 
sume, by the protein test. I am not discussing the values of the grades, but I 
am saying that you have certain standards and certain specifications for each 
grade. Under this method of operation I think the terminal elevators would 
find themselves very frequently in this position, that they had taken stuff 
into different bins under inspection by inspection officials, but could not get 
that grade when it went out if you applied your 75-25 standard. The moment 
that happens you put the elevator up against a loss. 

Mr. Miuuar: If you interpreted my question in that way, change it. Is 
there any great variation in its ability to pass the inspectors? 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Yes. Take for instance the No. 3 Northern grade 
where I fancy probably the greatest difficulty would arise. We receive wheat 
from every part of western Canada, which varies considerably in type according 
to the district it comes from. You get 3 Northern wheat, for instance, from 
northern Manitoba and Saskatchewan, which is piebald wheat weighing possibly 
63 or 64 pounds to the bushel, and yet it grades only a No. 3. 

Mr. Miniar: Would that compensate for a lack of hard, red vitrous 
kernels? 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: No, not under the present standards of inspection. 


Mr. Lucas: Is that inspected on the same standard right through the 
season? At the beginning of the season the standards are set which apply all 
through the season. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: They have not been up to the present time, except 
on the commercial grades, the lower grades. 

Mr. Lucas: Grain coming in the first three weeks of the season is graded 
on that standard just as grain coming in at any other time of that season—at 
the latter end of the year it is graded on the same standard? That standard is 
stationary; it does not change— 
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_ Hon. Mr. Crerar: If you operated under the law as it is at the present 
time there would be no difficulty with the Nos. 1,2 and 3 Northern, but what you 
propose is to inspect it in under the present standard and inspect it out on a 
different standard. I do say that there would be a difficulty there. 


Mr. Coorg: Under the proposal which the Committee has been considering, 
would it be any easier to operate an elevator if mixing were prohibited in all 
straight grades from 1 down to 6 instead of from 1 to 3? 


Hon. Mr. Crerar: I do not think it would be any easier for the purpose 
the Committee has in view. You provide in the Act, say, that there shall be 
no mixing in Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 and feed wheat. You make that statutory. 
How are you going to know that the elevator would not mix unless you put 
your men in to see that they did not? Consequently, if you are going to 
logically carry out the idea that the Committee have in mind, that is, that you 
are going to make this iron-clad and iron-tight, I do not see how you can do 
it unless you put your squad of inspectors into the elevators. 

Mr. Coore: Then we are not creating any great difficulty for a terminal 
elevator under this proposal, no greater than if we propose to prohibit mixing 
in all the straight grades? We are not creating any great difficulty for any 
terminal elevator. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: I would think not, although I would hesitate to give a 
definite opinion on that without further thought and further discussion with the 
-men who have the practical work of operating our elevators. 

Mr. Campsetu: With your experience in the operation of elevators do 
you think it would be easier to achieve the object the Committee have in view 
—easier to check the in-turn with the out-turn to see that there was no loss 
of a higher grade going out than coming in, without unnecessary inspection at 
all? Would it be more easily brought about than the suggestion we have now, 
without any inspection inside the elevator, but leaving it to the elevators to 
check the out-turn with the in-turn? 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: If I understand your question correctly, you ask would 
it be practical to say to a terminal elevator, “ You take in so many bushels of 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6, consequently you must put out so many bushels of 
igs: a 2, 245-5, and: 6." 

Mr. Campsetu: I realize that under these circumstances you would prob- 
ably have to have another elevator to do hospital work, but if that plan were 
followed out, would it be easier to attain the object? 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: I do not think the elevator could do that. © 

Mr. Campsetu: Is it done now? 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: No, it is not. There is a possibility of grain going 
out of condition in an elevator, grain which may be inspected as straight grade, 
but has too high a percentage of moisture, or we might have a year with a tough, 
frozen crop, the hardest kind of grain to handle and keep. Such grain, with the 
best possible handling, may go out of condition. 

Mr. CampseLtu: That would not enter into this question at all. If that 
came in as a higher grade, that would not necessarily follow. The idea would 
be to prevent higher grades coming in than were going out. 

Hon. Mr. Crerar: Ah, yes, it would be a loss to the elevator. 

Q. But is that not the condition now? That would not make any change, 
would it, in an elevator, under the present circumstances?—A. Yes, but they 
have an opportunity of handling that grain at the present time. I understood 
your suggestion was to make it statutory, that an elevator would have to put 
out the same amount of bushels in each grade that it took in. Of course, if 
some wheat went down from 2 Northern to 3 Northern in outward inspection 
then they could not put out the number of bushels of 2 Northern that they had 
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By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. Bearing in mind that the greater proportion of the wheat of western 
Canada is grown in the southern parts of Saskatchewan, Manitoba and Alberta, 
and that although these parts of the province may start to thresh earlier the 
elevators are always full although the country has been moving wheat all the 
time until all the threshing is practically done in the north, would you say that 
there is any very great difference in the standard of the grain coming into 
Winnipeg except perhaps for a very few days at the tail end of the season?— 
A. Yes, I would, Mr. Ross. Some of the members from Alberta can probably 
speak with more definite knowledge on this point than I can. But I think I 
am safe in saying that 16 years ago probably 75 per cent of the grain grown 
in the Edmonton district was oats. To-day I think I am safe in saying that 
75 per cent of the grain grown in that district is wheat. That change has taken 
place not only in the Edmonton district but in the northern parts of Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan as well. 

Q. Yes, Mr. Crerar, the southern parts of the provinces have never de- 
livered all their grain at any certain periods in the year; it is always coming 
through, is it not?—A. It is coming through, but it comes through first. The 
first movement of grain is almost always, for instance, from the southern parts 
of these provinces, and that is due to the fact that they harvest earlier than 
the northern parts. 

Q. But for the main part of the season you have got grain coming from 
the northern and southern districts together, but more from the southern districts 
than the northern districts. 


By Mr. Campbell: 


Q. To come back to that question I was asking, I do not think you got 
my point altogether. I would say that if the Committee have in mind the 
prevention of mixing that they suggest that it be made compulsory, that the 
outturn standard of the elevators be not greater; I am not looking at it from 
the other standpoint. The point would be to see that there is no more of 
the higher grades going out than goes in. My question is, in your opinion, 
is it more practicable to carry out that suggestion than the present suggestion? 
—A. No, I do not think it is, Mr. Campbell. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Mr. Crerar, in connection with this variation that you have referred 
to, would it not right itself as the grain goes down to Buffalo, Port Colborne, 
Collingwood, Owen Sound and those other places, is take out of the elevator 
and put into a boat; would it not be adjusted so that by the time it reached 
the old country this variation would have disappeared entirely?—A. That 
might be. 

Q. I am not saying that that solves the problem.—A. That does not solve 
the problem for the terminal elevators. I am discussing it from the point of 
view of the practical operation of an elevator. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Mr. Crerar, I may be thick-headed, but I do not understand from your 
statement, or did I understand from your statement that you are opposed both 
to the prohibition of mixing and the establishment of an outturn standard? 
—A. No. 

Q. Then I got you wrong.—A. The position of the United Grain Growers 
is before the Committee already on the question of mixing in the evidence that 
Mr. Murray and myself gave a few weeks ago. But what I am discussing is 
the application of a 75-25 outturn standard to 1, 2 and 3 Northern which you 
are not going to permit to be mixed in the elevator, and which is inspected in 
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Q. Then if there was no attempt to interfere by way of prohibition of 
mixing you would not object to the higher standard being fixed?—A. No. If 
mixing were continued, applying the 75-25 outturn standard then you are logical 
all down the line. 


By Mr. Lucas: ° 


Q. That is the question I was going to ask. We have had two proposals 
before the Committee ever since we started this investigation. One side has 
been presenting an outturn standard of 75-25, believing that that would very 
largely eliminate the evils of mixing. Another side of the Committee have 
been advocating the prohibition of mixing by statute, and, as I understand 
it, according to the report which got out in the press, the suggestion there is 
to combine the two. I understand, Mr. Crerar, that that is what you object 
to, the combination of the prohibition of mixing and at the same time adopting 
the 75-25 outturn standard.—A. For grades 1, 2 and 3. 

Q. Yes, and I understand you to say, Mr. Stewart, that if mixing were 
allowed on a higher outturn standard you would not have any objection to 
that?—A. No, I think the elevators could operate on that basis, and the Com- 
mittee then would be logical it seems to me in its treatment of the question. 
I may have an opinion as to that standard, but I say that is a standard upon 
which I think the trade could operate, and I repeat the Committee then would 
be logical in its approach to the question. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Is that 75-25 standard very much higher than the present standard you 
use for outgoing grain?—A. I would hesitate to answer that question, Mr. Ross. 
The Inspection Officials could probably give you better information on that than 
I could. My impression is that it is higher, probably considerably higher than 
the present outturn standard, although I wish it clearly understood that I am 
ene that statement merely as an opinion. I have no actual knowledge on 
that. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. I am not sure that I am quite clear in your presentation of the case, or 
in your objection to the prohibition of mixing in the higher grades with the 
outturn standard in reference to the grain coming in earlier in the season from 
the southern parts of the provinces and later in the season from the northern 
parts of the provinces. I gathered from what you said that in one of these 
districts, either the northern or the southern part, the grain will come in mostly 
either above the standard of the grade, at the high of the grade, or at the low 
of the grade, and it is transpired that there was a certain district where there 
would be more wheat coming in at the low of the grade it would be very 
difficult to keep it at the 75-25 standard coming in at the earlier part of the 
season. Is that what I understood you to say?—A. No. I do not know that 
I clearly grasp the member’s question, Mr. Chairman. What I do say is this, 
that 3 Northern wheat from the southern parts of these provinces is a different 
type of wheat from 3 Northern wheat from the northern parts of these prov- 
inces. 

Q. If that is the case, that should not enter into this argument. There 
will be just as large a percentage of a certain grade, that is, perhaps just a 
grade above, in a given area as in any other area; and there will be just as 
large a pereentage of the wheat that just merely gets by to get into that grade. 
There will be no variation whether coming from the north or the south, which 
would present any difficulty so far as the 75-25 outturn standard is concerned. 
If that is the case then there is no difference, because there is northern and 
southern wheat coming in above the average of the grade, or at the average of 
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the grade; that is, there will be a certain amount of wheat that will just miss 
No. 1 and get into No. 2, and vice versa, or there will be a certain percentage 
of the grain that has just got into grade No. 2 and that will be binned as No. 
2. There will be no difficulty in keeping up the 75-25 outturn standard. That 
is the point I wanted to clear up in my own mind. I thought you were inferring 
that there was a difference between the north and the south, that the south was 
at the top of the grade, and the north was much lower, and that it would be 
harder to get the northern grain out on that standard. If I am wrong in that 
assumption I wish you would put me mght.—A. There are different types of 
wheat. I give it as my honest opinion, Mr. Chairman—I would not give any 
other opinion to this Committee—that this proposal would prove impracticable 
in operation. And if I may be permitted to say so, I cannot see the logic of 
applying a different standard to your outward inspection from what you apply 
on your inward inspection. It has never been done before in all the years of 
operation of the grain business in western Canada, and I say that I do not think 
it is practicable in operation. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Was there not a regulation in the selling of grain up to 1912 which 
prohibited grain going out that did not come up to the average?—A. I cannot 
say as to that, Dr. Donnelly. 

Q. I think there was, and I think that the Grain Commission at that time 
had the privilege of turning any down which did not come up to that standard. 
—A. My understanding certainly is that the grain outward from the terminal 
elevators was inspected on the same standard as the grain inward to the terminal 
elevators, and that was on one, two and three Northern on the specifications set 
out in the Grain Act, and on the lower grades on the samples set by the Standards 
Board. 

By Mr. Millar: 

Q. In regard to the same standard out as in, let us understand this; would 
you argue that it is fair to a farmer who is selling grain when the spread of, 
say, 2 Northern is four cents from the top to the bottom—would you say it is 
fair to the farmer who has a carload of grain that is near the top to sell it at a 
standard that is near the bottom? ‘Would you say it is fair to the farmer to 
deliver a standard that is nearly a one and sell it out, or grade it and sell on a 
standard down nearly to a three? That would often occur if you grade out as 
you say on the same standard as taken in? The farmer will have his grain 
sold on a basis that would often be the full spread between the top and bottom 
of the grade—four cents, five cents, six cents or seven cents; you would not argue 
that that was fair to a farmer, would you?—A. No. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Millar 
is getting the discussion into another field. That is a difference in value between 
say the top of a three and the bottom of a three. But that, I understand, is not 
the question the Committee is discussing at the moment. If you wish to 
criticize the principle our grading system is based on that is another matter, 
and that I would be glad to discuss with Mr. Millar. 

Q. It seems to me that the present system, if carried out in that way, is 
unfair to individual farmers.—A. It can be argued with equal force that the 
inspection of his grain inward to the elevator is unfair. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. Mr. Crerar, I confess that one of the difficulties raised—and we do not 
mean to worry you to death but we want to get all the information we can 
because we are deadly in earnest about this—and we started out with the idea 
of prohibiting mixing, with the idea that it was hurting the name of our 
grain in the world’s market. We have fixed opinions about that, but at the same 
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time I hope we are logical. I do not know very much about the operation of 
an elevator, but I have yet to understand why, if we say we are going to pro- 
hibit, by statute the mixing of the three statutory grades in your elevators, and 
we are going to fix an out-turn standard, you say you object to having both. 
Why is it necessary to police an elevator, because that is virtually what it would 
mean. If we adopt the position suggested by Mr. Campbell, that of making the 
out-turn, or making you turn out the exact number of bushels you take in, then 
it seems to me that you are forced, are you not, to live up to the out-turn 
standard? To my mind that is the greatest prohibition of mixing that you 
can bring into effect, if you live up to it, and the Inspection Department will 
be responsible for seeing that the 1, 2 and 3 Northern, as well as the others, all 
conform to the out-turn standard of 75-25. That is why I fail to understand this 
question of policing in the elevators. There is a great deal of stress laid in 
the memo. presented by Mr. Hudson as to the difficulties you are going to 
encounter in the elevators, because I take it that all your No. 1 Northern may 
go into one bin for that matter, and all your No. 2 Northern may go into one 
bin for that matter, and it will be between the minimum and the maximum of 
the grade, the same for No. 3. Of necessity you have to turn it out that way. 
If you did not, if the out-turn standard of 75-25 is high enough, in my opinion 
then it is up to you and not to the police to see that you do bin your grain and 
turn it out in that manner, if it is necessary?—-A. I do not think you can get 
away— 

Q. Why is it necessary to do all this watching? So far as I am concerned, 
I am very keen about the out-turn standard. I believe it will do more than 
anything else to prevent the difficulties that ordinarily might arise. And I 
might also say that I am rather keen about the prohibition of mixing. But I do 
think that the main prohibition will be the fixing of the out-turn standard.—A. 
Well, the necessity for policing arises from the fact that you propose that an 
elevator shall operate as part public and part private. Now, you say that for 
the protection of the lower grades that you permit to be mixed, the out-turn 
standard must be 75-25. That is logical. But to prevent mixing of the 
higher grades, to see that their integrity is preserved, you propose to police, and 
policing is necessary im that case, I should say. I take it, at any rate, that that 
is the judgment of the Committee, and you propose to see that 1, 2 and 3 
Northern are not mixed by policing your elevators. You operate «s part public 
and part private. You say that 1, 2 and 3 Northern must not be mixed, and 
you propose to put in a set of inspectors to see that the law is carried out in 
that respect. I presume it could be carried out, it would be carried out, and 
1, 2 and 3 Northern would not be mixed. But then you put the terminal elevator 
up against the proposition of putting that stuff out on a higher standard than it 
is necessarily taken in at. 

Q. Then, you would not possibly mix it in that case?—-A. No, it would not 
be mixed in that case, because your police officers would see that it was not 
mixed. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. May I ask you, when you get the high of the grade and the low of the 
grade at 75-25 as a higher standard than it was taken in at, by what manner 
of reasoning on or what percentages do you come to that conclusion?—A: 
Because your grain is of different type. Let me give this illustration: as I 
said a moment ago, the grain moves first in the southern part of those prov- 
inces. Within two weeks of commencement of threshing, if the weather is 
good, your stuff is being loaded out on boats at Fort William, and your out- 
turn standard is set from the cars inspected up to that time. Later you will 
get. grain from the northern districts, the bulk of which grades 3 Northern, 
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but of a quite different type. The quality is lower than the standard you 
have set on the shipments from southern Manitoba and southern Saskatchewan. 

Q. Well, I ask you why should that be? It would transpire that you 
would get the high of the grade and the low of the grade from the north as 
well as you would get the high of the grade and the low of the grade from the 
south. Some of that perhaps has just missed No. 2 and gone into No. 3, and 
some of it has just missed No. 4 and gone into 3. You get the high and the 
low from the northern districts the same as you get the high and the low 
from the southern districts. That was the point that I was trying to get at 
before. You must realize that there would be cars in Three, for instance, 
that have just missed Two, and still be the high of the grade from all parts 
of the producing area. As I see it, it should not vary very much, and when 
you have twelve and one-half per cent below the average it should not militate 
against the operation of it so far as getting results is concerned.—A. I am very 
sorry, Mr. Chairman, if I have been unable to convince Mr. Fansher, but I still 
maintain the position I have taken. There are districts, for instance, where 
you will not get any 1 and 2 Northern wheat at all, and where a lot of it 
has difficulty in getting into 3. 

Q. You have operated for a long time, have you not, Mr. Crerar?—A. I 
do not think any experience I have had will answer the question you have 
asked. That would depend altogether on the character of the crop. 


The CuHarrman: I understand that Mr. Ramsay of the Pool would like 
to be heard. 


The witness retired. 


EpwarD BANNERMAN Ramsay, Called. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the Committee, I will 
not keep you very long. There are just one or two remarks that I would like 
to make in connection with this matter. I may say that I have to-day spent 
most of my time considering the question, in view of the latest evidence which 
has been put before you, I am sorry to say I cannot agree with the memor- 
andum submitted by the grain trade. I am also sorry to say, in view of Mr. 
Crerar’s long experience in this business, that I cannot agree with him. I do 
not think you can bring about a change in the system, which has grown up 
over a number of years, against the express wishes of the producer without 
some difficulty. I have seen no reason to amend in any way the pool’s idea 
in connection with the handling of grain at the terminals. The question that 
arises in my mind is, does the producer serve the terminal or does the terminal 
serve the producer? 

I would just like to mention, for your information, that the pool is the 
largest customer of the line terminal. We have put through the line company 
terminals in the past season some ninety-five million bushels of grain. We 
have paid them for that grain the tariff they asked for the services rendered. 
We have never expected that anybody would work for the pool on a basis 
less than cost. What we are not prepared to allow is the line elevator com- 
panies to mix their lower grades and market them through the medium of our 
higher grades. Insofar as the application of a higher standard of grain which 
is prohibited from mixing is concerned, I do not subscribe to the view that the 
grain trade deliberately intend to break the law. I think the large majority 
of the grain trade will obey the law. I think the most effective policing you 
can have at present is the 75-25 standard. The policing by an elaborate 
inspection service, would not, in my opinion, be necessary unless you could 
prove violations of the law. 
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Mr. Crerar has dealt, to some extent, with grain coming from specific areas 
at one time. We have exploited the possibilities in that connection, and we have- 
arrived at the conclusion that, as Mr. Fansher said, you get the high and the 
average of the low of any grade from any district. There is no question about 
that. Certain types of wheat, however, are not so suitable for mixing purposes. 
That was the conclusion we came to. I have communicated with our Boards 
debe west and they are not prepared to ask for anything less than they can 
get. 

I would just like to state that we suggested in the first place the 75-25 
standard as being our idea of meeting the situation at this time, but the thought 
behind that standard was eventually the eliminating of the mixing of grain 
except in such grades as it was to the advantage of the producer to mix. I 
would also like to observe that 1, 2 and 3 Northern are world specialties. The 
lower grades do not come into that category. They are just wheat; they have 
to compete with foreign wheat such as the Argentine, and with the American 
wheats. I think, Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to say. 


The CuatrrMaAn: Are there any questions? 


Hon. Mr. Maucoum: Just one question I would like to ask. Do you 
think there is any exception made to the previous committee, as to their making 
a report advocating the complete prohibition of mixing for the statutory grades, 
for the benefit of the producers? 

Mr. Ramsay: I think there should be some discretion given to the Board 
of Grain Commissioners to deal with certain classes of tough wheats in certain 
seasons, where the’ volume would justify, in their opinion, such action on their 
part—looking always to the successful marketing of the farmers’ grain? 

Mr. Mituar: I suppose the inference there is to permit mixing of the 
tough wheats of the same grade with the dry again? 

Mr. Ramsay: Yes, where in the opinion of the Board they would not be 
creating any appreciable hardship. Of course, you cannot, in our opinion, get 
something for nothing. If you mix an off-grade into the higher grade, the higher 
grade suffers, but if the mixture is so small as not to seriously affect their 
operation, I think the growers would acquiesce in the Board’s decision in the 
matter. 

Mr. Mitzar: Is it economically sound to ship even tough wheat to the old 
country, paying freight and transportation? Take a car of wheat which has 
four per cent excess moisture; there may not be quite that difference between 
the tough car and the average of the cars going straight—it may be a little 
high—but if there were four per cent of excess moisture, that means there isi 
water in that car when it reaches the old country which if wheat were valued 
at three cents a pound would amount to about seven cents a bushel. 

Mr. Ramsay: We would not ship wheat with 18 per cent moisture; it is 
not possible. 

Mr. Mizar: I mentioned the average run of dry cars which might be from 
124 to 13 per cent. If it were 124 per cent it could easily have 4 per cent above 
that, I admit that 4 per cent is perhaps a little high, but 3 per cent 1s a common 
thing. 

Ar. Ramsay: The average of the shipment would have to come into the 
grade it was supposed to be in. 

Mr. Mitxar: You calculate on one car to get a fair calculation of what 
loss would occur? 

Mr. Ramsay: The operation would be a concession to assist the man with 
the tough wheat or the elevator companies so as to make the business practic- 
able. Our view is that there has to be a certain amount of leeway to get a 
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satisfactory administration of the Act. You cannot run everything on a dead 
line, as it were. It is impossible, and I should say illogical to legislate for every 
detail of the grain business. 

Mr. Mituar: Could you tell what the cost of drying a tough car would be? 


Mr. Ramsay: It varies, according to the moisture content of the grain. 
As 3 rule, it is more profitable to ship this wheat than to dry it. The drying 
eee is about 7 cents, when you get up to the higher shrinkage on very tough 
wheat. 
By Mr. Glen: 


_ Q. There are one or two questions I would like to ask. The recommenda- 
tions made by the Pools came from whom?—-A. From the three boards. 

Q. Of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba?—A. Yes. 

Q. I understand that the Manitoba Board only recommended the 75-25, 
with nothing as regards mixing. Is that right?—A. At one time, yes. 

Q. They have since made » recommendation other than the 75-25?— 
A. No, but they are prepared to acquiesce in the present situation. 

Q. The executive is so prepared?—A. Yes. 

Q. Have the executive met since the report went to the newspapers on 
this standard being fixed?—-A. I cannot say. 

Q. Are you speaking on behalf of the executive or for yourself?—A. I am 
speaking from my knowledge of the individual member’s position in regard to 
mixing, 

Q. Without haying consulted them?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then it is your viewpoint, and you think you are expressing their view- 
point?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did the Saskatchewan Pool recommend 75-25 and also the total pro- 
hibition of mixing?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did the Alberta Pool do the same?—-A. Yes, in the three statutory 
grades. 

Q. When did they do that?—A. Mr. Chairman, is this cross-examination 
in order as to the details? 

Q. I am dealing with your viewpoint and as to your authority to speak. 
You are the General Sales Manager?—A. No. Mr. Plummer is here, and 
communicated with his Board and got their acquiescence in it. 

Q. Was that since this was published in the newspapers?—A. Yes, 

@. And the Board met to decide that that should be done? Tell me; were 
these recommendations made in open convention in Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba, about the 75-25?—A. They were made at an interprovincial meeting 
at which the three boards were represented, and at which a unanimous decision 
was reached. 

Q. You said that the idea behind it was that the 75-25 would eliminate 
mixing.—A. Would eliminate the evil practices of mixing. I mean by that, 
the adulterations carried out by mixing. 

Q. And they were satisfied that the 75-25 would to a large extent eliminate 
that evil?—A. Yes, to a very large extent, 

Q. Having heard the three proposals for the prohibition of mixing in the 
three grades, do you think it is logical that you can intake these three grades 
and at the same time put on your 75-25? Are these two positions logical?— 
A. Yes, from a policing standpoint, I would say they were. 

Q. Did your executive say anything with regard to the tough grades—as 
to what should be done with them?—A. No, not specifically. 

Mr. Vatuance: I rise to a point of order. I would like if this witness is 
to be cross-examined, to have the hon. member ask questions of the witness 
and not ask him for his authority for saying so-and-so. This witness has been 
introduced and has stated the position he holds, and I do not think it is right 
that he should be forced to give his authority for everything he says. 

{[Mr. E. B. Ramsay.] 
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Mr. Gren: It is a most extraordinary position for my hon. friend to take 
that because a memorandum submitted by Mr. Hudson was not signed, it 


should not go in, and now he objects to my asking this witness for his authority. 
I think the witness can take care of himself, 


By Mr. Glen: 


Q. Will you give Us your opinion as to whether it is logical in the 1, 2 and 
3 grades to make it imperative to give an out-turn certificate of 75-25 per 
cent?—A. The way I look at it is that to achieve that standard is a binning 
problem on the elevators. 

Q. Supposing the grades did not measure up to the 75-25: what are you 
going to do then?—A. I should think they would lose a little money; they 
would be in danger of losing their money. 

Q. Supposing the law did authorize the taking in of the 1, 2 and 3 grades 
and the 75-25 outward certificate; if the elevator companies were to take the 
position that they have bought that grain, and they must come up to the 
standard on the out-turn certificates of 75-25; have you considered what the 
situation might be?—A. Yes. 

Q. What is your viewpoint?—-A. They would have to buy it to conform 
to the standard at which they would have to ship it out. 

Q. I think the intention was that they should buy it on the grades 1, 2 and 
3.—A. They would have to consider when they were buying the grain whether 
they wanted to ship it out on a higher standard. 

Q. Would that not mean dividing up the grades?—A. It would on street 
wheats, but that is not a very large proportion of the crop now. 

Q. If it did amount to that, would it mean the price being reflected back 
on the producers?—A. I do not know how the grain trade would govern them- 
selves under those conditions. 

Q. If it did tighten up the grades would that not have an effect upon the 
price the producer would get?--A. I am not sure that it will tighten up the 
grades. 

Q. Are you qualifying it now?—A. No. I say that it still might; I do 
not know that it will. 

Q. In regard to the question of people buying grain to conform to the 75-25; 
do you not think you are trying to knock holes in the Act by such a proposition? 
—A. I am quite sure I would not. 

Q. Do you think there is any danger of an attack being made on the Act 
if that were the case?—A. I am quite prepared to say that we would welcome 
a final establishment of the Act. 

Q. Might theer not be an invasion of civil rights?—A. That is not my 
_business. 

Q. Is that proposition not before you, and under consideration?—A. Yes, 
we have given consideration to that. The only thing that any Pool officer has 
ever said about it is that if the Act is ultra vires in certain sections, the 
sooner we find it out the better. 

Q. You are aware from that newspaper report that a new Board of Grain 
Commissioners is likely to be acting in the future?—A. I understand so. 

Q. You admit now that the proposal for the prohibition of the three grades, 
and also the 75-25 per cent outturn certificate, are fairly large changes in 
the Act, are they not?—A. I would say so. 

Q. And I think you also said that you would wish to give to the Board 
of Grain Commissioners some discretion with regard to the tough grain in 
the first three grades?—A. No, I did not say that I wished to; I said that so 
far as the Pool was concerned, if the government thought that necessary we 
would acquiesce. 

[Mr. E. B. Ramsay.] 
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Q. But in changing, would it not be wise to hasten a little slowly? You 
are making a very extraordinary change—perhaps you call it a forward change, 
but nevertheless a great change—in the administration of the Grain Act. Would 
it not be wise to go into it slowly?—A. If you will permit me to say so, I will 
say that we would like to see some speed. 

Q. If we did not show speed which was likely to be harmful to the 
country ?—A. We would not ask for those things if we had any idea that they 
would be harmful to the country. 

Q. You did ask for the three grades to be prohibited and for the 75-25 
per cent?—A. Yes. 

Q. You were satisfied that that was a very advanced step at the present 
time?—A. Yes, we thought it was considerably advanced. 

Q. You thought that to a iarge extent that would eliminate the evils of 
mixing ?—A. To some extent, yes. 

Q. With a new Board coming in proposing to deal with the new Act, and 
with the grave changes, it may have serious consequences? Would it not be 
wise to leave the 75-25 per cent on the outurn certificates, and in the mean- 
time give to the Board of Grain Commissioners that discretion of which you 
spoke, to inquire into the operation of prohibition absolutely of mixing. Do 
you not think it would be wise to hasten slowly, as it were?—A. Why, there 
is nothing I can say, Mr. Glen, except that we are prepared to operate under 
the new proposal which has been published. 

Q. What I am asking you for is your opinion with regard to the proposal in 
the first instance of limiting this to a 75-25 outturn standard, leaving to the 
new Board all that has happened in those discussions before this Committee 
to come up before the next session of Parliament. Do you not think it would be 
a wise thing to do, in view of the statements that have been made as to the 
dangers and the risks contingent on the changes made?—A. I rather like the 
present proposal. 

Q. You prefer to have the proposal of the prohibition of the three grades 
and also the 75-25 standard?—A. Personally. I am speaking personally. 


By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. Will that require any policing in the elevators?—A. I am not one of 
those who think that every grain man is a scoundrel. I am quite sure that a 
great many of those men whom we deal with very largely will observe the 
law. I would be very much surprised if they did not without very much policing, 
and I think that the raised standard will so check anybody who did have ideas 
on how he wanted to run his terminal elevator. 

Q. Even with the prohibition of mixing in the three higher grades, without 
out-turn standard of 75-25?—A. Yes. 

Q. If you place by law the out-turn standard at 75-25, is it necessary then 
to make a prohibition of mixing?—A. I think to satisfy the country it is. 

Q. But apart from that you would not get any different result?—A. I think 
you will. 

By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 

Q. Mr. Ramsay, in connection with the point Mr. Glen was bringing out, or 
endeavoring to bring out, as to the reflection back to the country on account of 
the changed standard of outgoing grain, there would be no reflection back to 
the country, would there? What I mean is this: all grain, no matter what grain 
is bought by the country elevators, is examined and a certificate given for it as 
it goes through the primary inspection point, and it must be at the minimum or 
above the minimum of the grade. You are only going to put it out on a 75-25 
standard, and you have always got the minimum and the maximum of that erade 
coming in?—A. Mr. Ross, I think Mr. Glen was dealing with street wheat. 


That is the only class of wheat it affects. 
[Mr. E. B. Ramesay.] 
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Q. Your idea is that he was endeavoring to show that street wheat would 
be bought a little higher in the country by the elevator buyer?—A. I took it that 
way from Mr. Glen. Was I right, Mr. Glen? 

Mr. Guen: That was your answer. 


The Wirness: It would not affect specially binned grain. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


__Q. If, as we suggest, mixing is prohibited in the 1, 2 and 3 grades of wheat, 
with an out-turn standard of 75-25, do you think we are imposing any hardship 
on the terminals to live up to that standard?—A. As I said in opening, that is 


the problem the elevators would have to face, and they should have no 
difficulties. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. You say that 1, 2 and 3 were world specialties. Just what prompted 
you to say that? What were your reasons for saying that 1, 2 and 3 were world 
specialties?—A. There is no competitive wheat that compares with the Canadian 
1, 2 and 3 Northern. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. From your experience as a salesman for the pool, has it not shown you 
that in the last year or so our 3 Northern is practically getting down to where 
it is comparable with Australian and Argentine wheat?—-A. It is in grave 
danger. 

By Mr. Brown: 


Q. There has evidently been a little uneasiness raised in some people’s 
minds with regard to the toughs. It has been suggested that the Board of 
Grain Commissioners might have discretionary power as to the amount of 
tough wheat they would allow into the straight grades in a given season. Do 
you think that would be a practicable proposition, in view of the fact that one 
elevator might be getting in a greater quantity of tough than another, or more 
tough wheat coming from one district than another; do you think it would be 
possible to have that matter arranged by the Board having discretionary 
power?—A. I think the law of averages would take care of that point, Mr. 
Brown, just the same as wheat coming from a certain district. I think if they 
apply that average principle to your elevators you will find that they will all 
get a share of it. Of course, I have no doubt the Board will consider all 
features of it before they authorize the Inspection Department to pass it. 


By Hon. Mr. Stewart: 


Q. I am still on this policing question. If the out-turn standard is as 
suggested, 75-25, do you think there is much’ chance of an elevator having to 
live up to that standard being able to manipulate the three statutory grades? 
If they did, they would skim it off the top?—A. Yes. The only possibility 
would be working in undesirable wheats into 3 Northern, such as Kota. Of 
course, that would be small compared to the volume of the crop. 

Q. There would be no difficulty in 1 and 2. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Mr. Ramsay, there is one feature of the mixing question that has been 
debated in the Committee, and that is the question of using some of the higher 
erades to bring up some of the lower grades. Have you any objection to that 
kind of mixing, or do you see any reason to object to that kind of mixing?— 
A. I think it is a waste of good wheat, Mr. Brown. 

(Mr. E. B. Ramsay.] 
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Q. That may be, but there could be no objection to the operator of a 
private terminal if he desired to do it; you do not see any objection to that? 
—A. Not at the moment, Mr. Brown. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Do you know if they dried much tough wheat this year?—A. Not to 
my knowledge. 

Q. What has been done with it?—A. Disappeared. 

Q. In a year like this, do you think there would be any objection to giving 
the Board power to put all tough wheat into the straight grade?—A. I do not 
think so. 

Q. With the 75-25 standard it would do away with some of the mixing; 
would it prevent them from running their straight wheats into the 3 the way 
it has been done?—A. No. 

Q. And by eliminating this mixing, as proposed, it would prevent that, 
would it not?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Steedsman: 


Q. In the prohibition of mixing in the three statutory grades, would the 
shipments of those grades be above the 75-25 average out-turn?—A. If any- 
thing, I should say. 

Q. Then, in that case you are giving the old country miller, or the buyer, 
something that he is not paying for, are you not?—A. The problem would 
be, you want a satisfied customer. That is the best way to market wheat, 
as far as I oan see; that is, to satisfy your customer. I would rather let the 
old country customer, who is a regular customer, have that mere fraction in 
the shipment than lose it in any other way. 

Q. Do you think the fraction would be very small?—A. Very small, yes; 
infinitesimal. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Following up Dr. Donnelly’s suggestion, there are certain wheats put 
down on account of mixtures with other grains which would eliminate them 
from going into 3, and thereby bringing up the average of that foreign grain 
that would be in the No. 3.—A. Well, I do not know. It is a little difficult 
to deal with all those specific cases, Mr. Ross. They could not come in 3, that 
is certain. 

Q. You might have a carload of grain that came in with a considerable 
proportion of Durum wheat in it; it would be graded down. That would have 
no chance of getting into vour 1, 2 and 3 Northern under the prohibition 
of mixing, whereas if you could mix that could be dribbled into the other wheat 
and a larger percentage of the Durum go into the 3?--A. There is a possi- 
bility. 


The witness retired. 


“he Committee adjourned. 
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House oF Commons, 


TuursBay, March 14, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
11 o’clock, the Chairman, Mr. Kay, presiding. 


The CuHarrmMan: Gentlemen, we will take up this morning the question 
of the grading of barley. There is a National Barley Improvement Committee, 
of which Dr. Grisdale is Chairman. He is occupied with a conference on 
the maple products industry at the moment, but will come in later. Dr. L. H. 
Newman is Chairman of several important sub-committees of this National 
Barley Improvement Committee, and I will ask him to open the proceedings 
this morning. 


Dr. L. H. Newman, called. 


The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: probably it would be well 
at the outset to review the barley situation as it exists in Canada, and the 
circumstances which have led up to a revival of interest in this important crop. 
During the past eight years the production of barley in Canada has a little 
more than doubled. A great deal more interest is being taken in the barley 
crop now than formerly, but some of us think that the interest is not yet suffi- 
ciently great. We have prepared a little pamphlet which has been distributed 
which will give you some of these figures, so I will not delay you by going into 
all of these statistics. Canada exported of the last crop 26,000,000 bushels of 
barley. Around 65 per cent of all the barley exported went to the United 
Kingdom. Germany is becoming an increasingly large purchaser of our barley. 
The production this year is not given in the pamphlet; the estimated produc- 
tion is something like 114,000,000 bushels of barley. Manitoba is the largest 
producer of barley; in fact, it produces more than one-half of all the barley 
produced in Canada. 

Honourable Mr. Crerar who was looking into the barley situation some 
time ago in the Old Country made this statement on his return: “I was par- 
ticularly impressed with the European demand for barley, which is being used 
in large quantities for feed and for the manufacture of malt. Apparently it 
is going to pay Canadian farmers to give increasing attention to the produc- 
tion of a good variety of barley.” 

In the spring of 1927 I happened to be in Europe in connection with some 
other work, and I took advantage of the opportunity to inquire into the barley 
situation as it affects Canada, and I was impressed at that time with two things; 
first, with the very dirty condition of Canadian barley as it arrived in the Old 
Country, and secondly, with the cleanliness of the barley being imported 
from other countries. I have here a picture which gives you a very good idea 
of this matter. All of these four parcels were mixed together once and then 
separated. This block in the corner (indicating) represents the clean barley; 
this (indicating) is wheat, this (indicating) is wild oats, and this (indicating) 
is the chaff and dirt. That mixture was taken from an ordinary cargo of 
barley arriving in the Old Country, and explains very well why the Old Country 
buyers of our barley are not very much impressed with the quality we send 
them. Hitherto our barley has been used almost exclusively for feeding pur- 
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poses. The maltsters were not interested in the ordinary varieties of barley, 
but they wanted a good quality to come from Canada for malting purposes, and 
it is not hard to understand their attitude toward our grain. 


‘In August, 1927, on my return from the Old Country, a meeting was 
held at Birtle, Manitoba. Mr. MacLeod and Professor Harrison of Winnipeg 
were present, together with a large number of growers interested in this crop. 
The whole question of how we might go about improving the barley crop was 
discussed at some length, and certain recommendations were made. Owing to 
the fact that several of the provinces were interested in this question, the federal 
department of Agriculture decided to call a conference. This conference was 
held in Ottawa, February 27, 1928, and was largely attended. On that occasion 
the whole question was gone into, all the phases of barley production, market- 
ing, and grading, and several committees were appointed. One committee was 
to study the valuation of varieties; another the extension of markets and so on. 
These committees have been functioning since that time. 


Another meeting was held on June 13, 1928, at Quebec on the occasion of 
the annual meeting of the Seed Growers Association. Reports from these com- 
mittees were received and certain further recommendations made. 

Then, on August 8, 1928, a meeting of the Market Extension Committee 
was held in Winnipeg, and another one at the Experimental Farm at Brandon 
a few days later. On the occasion of these two latter meetings it was decided 
to assemble a considerable quantity—several thousand bushels—of barley of 
the O.A.C. 21 price, and the Trebi type. The O.A.C. 21 is the most commonly 
grown variety in western Canada; the Trebi is a six-row barley and belongs 
to the bay brewing type which is coming into Manitoba largely from Cali- 
fornia. It was decided to assemble at the head of the lakes a shipment of 
several thousand bushels of these two lots, and hold them in readiness to be 
sent to the Old Country if circumstances should warrant their shipments. The 
pool being very vitally interested in this whole undertaking agreed to do its 
part in the enterprise by assembling this grain and holding it in special bins 
at one of its elevators at the head of the lakes. Samples were taken from 
these two lots and sent to the Old Country and put on display at the national 
buyers exhibition held in London in November, 1928. There was a stand 
erected at that exhibition by the Federal Department of Agriculture, 
which department assumed as its part of this co-operative undertaking 
the financing of this stand and the furnishing of a special man, whom we were 
fortunate enough to get in the Old Country, a Mr. McKechnie, a man of 
wide experience who had charge of this stand. We have here a detailed report 
of this situation and of the attitude of the Old Country maltsters toward our 
grain, looking toward our grain as possibly suitable if properly prepared for 
the malting business. Generally speaking—and without going into details— 
that grain created a good deal of interest; samples were taken away by the 
different maltsters and submitted to malting tests and we have their individual 
reports on these samples. There appears to be a great deal of spade work 
still to be done in spite of the interest taken. The Old Country buyer is a 
very pernickity buyer; he has several countries from which to select his wares, 
and he buys from that country which supplies with material which suits him 
best, price included, naturally. So, notwithstanding that fact, the Committee 
feels there is an opportunity that is at least worth while for us in Canada to 
investigate this whole matter and to determine if possible whether or not there 
are any districts which are capable of producing a high quality of barley for 
malting purposes, because this barley ought to be used for malting purposes 
for brewing and should bring the highest price. Already some of our barley 
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is used for distilling, but it is not bringing as high a price as barley which is 
to be used for brewing should. The different provinces as well as the federal 
department are therefore undertaking a rather extensive project with the view 
of determining what varieties, and under what conditions, those varieties may 
be best produced. It will probably be two or three years before we can make 
any very definite report. The last meeting of the Committee was held January 
28th in Winnipeg. This was the annual meeting of the National Barley 
Improvement Committee presided over by Doctor Grisdale. At this meeting 
the reports of this shipment were received and a considerable discussion took 
place as regards the question of barley grades. The sub-committee on grades 
made its report and was instructed to look into the matter still further and to 
confer with representatives of the inspection department at Winnipeg. We 
held a meeting in connection with the inspection people at Winnipeg and agreed 
upon certain definitions and certain standards for the suggested grades. The 
Committee believes that this whole situation will be improved materially if 
the grades of barley are amended, and if certain grades are included which 
may be regarded as malting barley grades. At the present time there is not a 
very great incentive for our barley growers to put in a great deal of barley. 
As those of you who come from the west probably know, barley has been 
regarded largely as a secondary crop and has been relatively neglected to quite 
an extent. We feel, however, that if certain grades are provided the standards 
of which are relatively high and if these grades, known as malting barley 
grades, can be produced and can bring a little premium over and above the 
present feed grain, there should be a very distinct incentive to our farmers to 
pay a greater attention to this important problem. We have, therefore, pre- 
pared for your consideration the draft of a number of barley grades which we 
think may constitute an improvement over the grades as they now exist in 
the Canadian Grain Act. 

That, gentlemen, is roughly the circumstances—the situation leading up 
to the preparation of these grades. This Committee is still working. It has 
done a good deal of useful work on them; and it is now prepared to bring 
before you some concrete evidence of its effort. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Have those suggestions been embodied in a draft bill at all?—A. Not 
yet, Mr. Brown. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Have you any facilities, for testing the malting qualities of barley?—A. 
At the present time, Mr. Coote, the malting work has been done really by the 
malting people—companies. The Canada Malting Company almost entirely has 
been co-operating, because that concern, I might have said, is very much 
interested in this whole question, although we are speaking now particularly, or 
have been, of the export trade in barley. They believe that anything that will 
tend to create a greater interest in the barley crop will be of great advantage and 
make it possible to get other qualities of more suitable material for their pur- 
pose here in Canada. They have been co-operating splendidly in connection 
with malting tests, and have prepared in the past two or three years very fine 
reports on different varieties which they have malted. At the college in Win- 
nipeg they are preparing a laboratory to make certain tests.. We hope to be 
able to have an equipment capable of handling that sort of work for all the 
provinces outside of Manitoba in the course of the present year. I might 
say we have here to-day Mr. Folliott of the Pool who was appointed with 
myself as a committee to present these grades and to discuss this matter with 
you here to-day. 


[Dr. Newman.] 
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By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 

Q. I would like to ask the witness if he has made any investigation of the 
barley that is known as Barks, produced along the C.P.R.?—A. Yes, Barks 
Barley has been investigated and Trebi Barley has come to occupy a much 
larger place. It has really come to take the place of Barks which is a little 
late in maturing. It is pretty much the same type. 

Q. Trebi is a better malt barley?—A. It is not really regarded as a malt 
barley in the ordinary sense, but Trebi corresponds with the type called Bay 
Brewing which is brought in from California into the old country. They bring 
in about 400,000 tons annually into the old country. The malt is used for 
blending with the English and Scotch barley malts to give quick clarification 
and drainage. The situation in the old country has changed very considerably 
during the last few years, since the war particularly, in that the heavy excise 
which is imposed on the alcoholic content has caused the brewer to reduce 
the alcoholic content to quite an extent in his beer, with the result that they 
have now to make a beer which will clarify quickly, because it must be used 
quickly. If you reduce the alcoholic content very much you cannot keep this 
beer as long as old beers had to be kept when clarifying, and in order to get 
quick clarification, settling, and good colour they have to make them twenty- 
five and thirty per cent of a type of barley similar to Trebi, and with barley 
that for the present has been brought in from California—this is Bay Brewing 
type of barley. Our interest in Trebi is on account of the fact that it might 
occupy quite a place for blending purposes. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. If you hope to produce barley to use for malting, it must be practically 
free from weeds?—A. Yes, it must be clean, sound, and of good colour. 

Q. There would be no difficulty about removing wild oats from barley, I 
supupose?—A. No. 

Q. It might be difficult to remove wheat?—A. You can get it out well 
enough for the purpose. What they want is barley that is of good colour, of 
golden colour, mature, and they want barley of the same variety. The variety 
as Mr. Barnell explained yesterday should germinate— 


By Mr. Steedsman: 
Q. It is considerably more difficult to separate Durum wheat?—A. Yes, it 
would be. 
Q. In the areas you spoke of?—A. Yes, excepting Trebi. Trebi, O.A.C. 21, 
Canaddian Thorpe, Hannchen—these are the four varieties which are the lead- 
ing varieties in Canada both from the feeding and the malting standpoint. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain): 


Q. Does the nature of the different soils in Canada have any effect on the 
different barleys in their quality ?—A. We do not know, Mr. Fansher, definitely ; 
but it is one of the lines of the investigation that this research is directed 
towards. 


By Mr. Lovie: 


Q. Would the price for malt barley make it worth while to raise it?— 
A. When ordinary 3 C.W. barley is quoted here in Broomhill’s Grain Trade 
News at 39 shillings a quarter, good malting barleys will run about 59 to 60, 
and sometimes 65. 

Q. What grade would malted barley be?—A. They are not particularly 
interested in grades over there, but what they want is barley that conforms 
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with their requirements—malting barley, sound, clean, uniform and true to 
type and so on. It is because we have not anything higher than the 3 C.W. 
that has caused this Committee to suggest that there be other grades added 
which would make it possible to go. 

Q. I know there are no barley grades higher than 3 C.W., but there are 
lots of good barley raised which seems to be away above the standard?—A. 
Yes, the grading of barley up to the present time has been based pretty largely 
on the weed seed content—wild oats. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Can you tell us anything about yielding power?—A. Trebi is at the 
head of the list. It heads the list in 27 stations in the United States, and is 
tes in nine other states. It is high yielding. It is inherently a high yielding 

arley. 
By Mr. Brown: 

Q. What is the general experience of the yield in O.A.C. 21?—A. It is a 
good barley. 

Q. We have not found it a high yielding barley?—A. It has been one of 
the best barleys, but O.A.C. 21 is having to give way to some of these new 
inventions. As a yielder it cannot compare with Trebi. 

Q. I believe that the older varieties have given high yields?—A. Yes, in 
some places. 


By Mr. Lovie: 


Q. Is O.A.C. a malting barley?—A. It is liked in Canada for malting 
purposes. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. How does the quality compare with eastern Canada O.A.C. 21 in 
malting properties?—A. Compare with what? : 

Q. With the west?—A. It seems to me that the opinion so far is that the 
Ontario A.O.C. barley is likely to be less flinty, therefore a little more desirable 
than in the west as a rule; but Mr. McFarland of the Canada Malting Com- 
pany is here and he can tell you much more about that sort of thing than I can. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. W. C. Fouxtort, called. 


The Wrrness: Gentlemen, the Canadian Wheat Pool this year will have 
to handle about 20,000,000 bushels of western Canada barley, and in that 
regard we have had considerable difficulty in marketing barley due to the fact 
that as far as high grade barley is concerned we have not had suitable grades 
to take care of them. We had in the Canada Grain Act a grade known as 
Three Extra parley. The quality of barley going into this grade has not been 
very great. The bulk of high grade barley has graded Three barley as a con- 
sequence, due to the fact that in the grading of barley in Canada there is a 
six-rowed and a two-rowed barley, and various types of barley. As a con- 
sequence, Three C.W. barley contains a mixture of both two- and six-rowed 
barley, and the various types of barley. In endeavouring to sell a malster 
outside of ‘Canada we find it quite difficult—quite impossible for us to trade 
with them due to the fact, as I have stated before, that our 3 C.W. is a mixture 
of both two-rowed and six-rowed, and vice versa. It is quite impossible to sell 
a man who uses six-rowed barley our 3 C.W. because he cannot use a mixture 


.of two-rowed and six-rowed barley. 
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Now, we are therefore very much in accord with the suggestion made by 
the National Barley Committee that the grades be so changed that we will 
have grades that will take care of both two and six rowed barley. If these 
changes are made it will mean that the terminals at Fort William and Port 
Arthur, and the various terminals, will be obliged to bin these grades separately 
—these types separately. In so doing that will give us an opportunity to handle 
the non-pool demands of western Canada, of being able to market two-rowed 
barley to maltsters who can use two-rowed barley, and likewise a chance to 
sell a man that uses six-rowed barley, six-rowed barley without having any 
mixture of the two types. 

I do not think the Grain Act as it is at the present time takes care of any 
grades for malting purposes, and we feel that these changes suggested by the 
National Barley Committee will take care of such a case. In connection with 
what Mr. Newman has said with regard to the shipment, or with regard to 
the getting together of a quantity of O. A. C. 21, or Trebi barley at Fort 
William, it might be interesting to this Committee to know that we were 
unable to make any sales of these two particular lots to maltsters on the other 
side. As Mr. Newman has stated, maltsters were sent over to this National 
Brewers Convention and the brewers undoubtedly took considerable interest 
in it, but for some reason or other they were not sufficiently interested in it to 
make purchases at that time. 

To show you just the advantage of having particular types separate, I 
might state that in the case of the O. A. C. 21, this barley was picked by 
Professor Harrison of the Manitoba Agricultural College at various farms in 
southern Manitoba. It was taken to the local elevator, shipped on to Fort 
William; the samples at Winnipeg were handled by Professor Harrison, and at 
Fort William we special binned the grain in one of our elevators at that point. 
When we found that the United Kingdom maltster was apparently not very 
much interested, we endeavoured to dispose of this barley elsewhere, and in 
January we were able to sell a lot of O. A. C. 21, an amount of about 20,000 
bushels. We were able to sell that barley to the Canada Malting Company 
at a premium of 12 cents a bushel over what ordinary 3 C. W. was trading at. 
Of course, you can appreciate that in asembling this barley and special binning 
it, and one thing and another, it costs something to do that, but we figure 
that, allowing for say seven cents a bushel to take care of such handling and 
incidental expenses, we were getting a premium of five cents a bushel over 
what the man who had just as good O. A. C. 21 barley. But through our grading 
at the present time his barley would go into 3 C. W. barley, its identity would 
be lost and mixed with six-row barley, and he would not have an opportunity 
of being able to get any such premium. I do not know that I have anything 
further to say. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Have you copies of the proposed amendments to the Grain Act?— 


A. Yes, I have. I have just the one copy here. You will have to take a copy 
of the present Grain Act to make a comparison. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Could you quote from the Act and make the comparison?—A. These 
are the suggested grades as agreed upon by the National Barley Committee 
Trebi, three grades. 

Number 1 Canada Western Six-Row Barley shall be composed of 95 
percent six-row barley of the same variety or type, and of equal value 
for malting purposes to O. A. C. No. 21, shall be plump, bright, sound, 
clean, practically free from other grain and weighing not less than 48 
pounds per measured bushel. 
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Number 2 Canada Western Six-Row Barley shall be composed of 
95 per cent six-row barley of the same variety or type, and equal in 
value for malting purposes to O. A. C. No. 21, shall be reasonably clean, 
sound, reasonably free from other grain, but not bright or plump enough 
te DF graded No. 1, weighing not less than 48 pounds per measured 
ushel. 


Number 8 Extra Canada Western Six-Row Barley shall be composed 
of 90 per cent Six-Row Barley equal in malting value to O. A. C. No. 21, 
shall be reasonably clean, sound and reasonably free from other grain, 
may include weather stained barley and weight not less than 48 pounds 
per measured bushel. 


No. 1 Canada Western 2 Row Barley shall be composed of 95 per 
cent 2 row barley of the same variety or type and of equal value for 
malting purposes to Canadian Thorpe, shall be plump, bright, sound and 
clean, practically free from other grain, weighing not less than 50 pounds 
per measured bushel. 


No. 2 Canada Western 2 Row Barley shall be composed of 95 per 
cent 2 Row Barley of the same variety or type and of equal value for 
malting purposes to Canadian Thorpe, shall be reasonably clean, sound, 
reasonably free from other grain, but not bright or plump enough to be 
graded No. 1 weighing not less than 50 pounds per measured bushel. 


No. 8 Extra 2 Row Barley shall be composed of 90 per cent 2 row 
barley equal in malting value to Canadian Thorpe, shall be reasonably 
clean, sound, reasonably free from other grain, may include weather 
stained barley, and weigh not less than 50 pounds per measured bushel. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. You call it No. 3 Extra. Would you leave the 3 C. W. as at present? 
—A. We come to the 3 C. W. after that, which may contain a mixture of both 
two-rowed and six-rowed barley; but these two grades may only contain either 
2-rowed or 6-rowed barley. 


Trebi Grades: 


No. 1 Canada Western Trebi Barley shall be composed of 95 per 
cent barley of Trebi type, shall be plump, bright, sound, clean, practically 
free from other grain and weighing not less than 45 pounds per measured 
bushel. 


No. 2 Canada Western Trebi Barley shall be composed of 95 per 
cent barley of Trebi type, shall be reasonably clean, sound, reasonably 
free from other grains, but not bright or plump enough to be graded No. 
1, weighing not less than 48 pounds per measured bushel. 


No. 3 Extra Canada Western Trebi Barley shall be composed of 90 
per cent barley of Trebi type, shall be reasonably clean, sound, reason- 
ably free from other grain, but may include weather stained barley and 
weigh not less than 48 pounds per measured bushel. 


Then we come to 8 C. W. Barley. 


By Mr. Lovie: (Not a member of the Committee). 

Q. Why did you give a lower standard in weight to Trebi than to O. A. C.? 
—A. It was felt that owing to the fact that most of the malsters here in Canada 
particularly do not care very much for Trebi barley we thought we might be 
a little more lenient with it. That is a matter for discussion. 
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Q. Take barley with a 48 standard, how will it sell in the Old Country 
where the standard is 56 pounds?—A. Barley is 48 pounds. 

Q. In the Old Country?—A. Here it is 48. 

Q. It is 56 for barley in Great Britain?—-A. Yes, but here it is 48. 

Q. How is that going to sell in competition with barley weighing 56 pounds 
to the bushel? Do you not think you had better set a higher standard here and 
try to aim at it?—A. Of course, when they buy our barley—as far as we are 
concerned we are selling it on the basis of 48 pounds to the bushel. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Is barley in the Old Country 56 pounds to the 
bushel? 


Mr. Newman: Yes. I have a paragraph here from a publication of the 
British Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. It is a report on the marketing 
of wheat, barley and oats in England and Wales: 


These are the important factors in feeding and milling types of 
barley. The drier nature of imported barleys makes them more desirable 
for provender milling than home grown grain. Whereas the latter con- 
tains from 16 to 17 per cent of moisture, the imported kinds contain, as 
a rule, from 11 to 12 per cent. Home grown barley, however, has gener- 
ally a higher bushel weight than imported barley. It is bought and sold, 
as a rule, on the basis of 56 pounds to the bushel, but on the average of 
the ten years, 1918-27, its natural bushel weight was estimated at 53.8 
pounds. This might be compared with, say, No. 1 Canadian Western, the 
bushel weight of which is 48 pounds, and number 3, which has a bushel 


weight of only 46 pounds. 


So the reason, apparently, for a greater standard there is the difference in 
the moisture content. 


The Wirness: When we are making our price on barley we are figuring on 
48 pounds to the bushel. 


Our suggestion for No. 3 Canada Western Barley is:— 


No. 3 Canada Western Barley shall be Barley which is not pure 
enough as to variety or free enough from other grain to be classed in the 
preceding grades. It shall be reasonably clean and weigh not less than 


45 pounds per measured bushel. 


No. 4 Canada Western Barley shall include damaged Barley, weigh- 
ing not less than 42 pounds per measured bushel. It may contain 15 per 
cent wild oats or wild oats and seeds, or 10 per cent of other domestic 
grain; it shall not contain more than 3 per cent of seeds. 


Feed Barley shall include all barley excluded from the preceding 
grades on account of light weight or mixtures. It may contain 25 per 
cent of wild oats or wild oats and seeds or 20 per cent of other domestic 
grain; it shall not contain more than 5 per cent of seeds. 


Now, that grade we have suggested for 3 C.W. Barley as against our present 
3 C. W. Barley, which reads as follows:— 


No. 3 Canada Western Barley shall be reasonably clean and reason- 
ably free from all other grain; shall include weather stained and slightly 
shrunken but sound barley and weighing not less than forty-five pounds 
to the bushel. 


No. 4 Western Canada Barley shall include all damaged barley weigh- 
ing less than 45 pounds to the bushel. 
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By Mr. Coote: 


Q. Does it make provision for wild oats and weed seeds like your new 
definition ?—A. No, I have read it just as it is stated in the Act. 
Q. That is the lowest grade of barley?—A. No, we have feed barley and 


rejected barley. I believe that is set by the Grain Standards Board. There is 
no definition for feed and rejected. 


By Mr. McMillan: 


Q. What do you mean by “reasonably clean’”?—A. That is largely left to 
the discretion of the Inspector. 


By Mr. Steedsman: 


Q. What is the idea of using the term “reasonably clean” rather than giving 
the percentage?—A. The reason for that is that the Inspection Department do 
not like to be tied down to say that there shall be one and one-half or two per 

cent; they like to have it so they can go a little over or under as they see fit, 

and I believe it is a fact to-day in connection with grades of other grain, wheat 
or oats that they have a great latitude, and they get that by using the words 
“reasonably clean”. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. There is so much in the definition that I do not see why we should make 
it any worse?—A. If you have to go over all your grades in the Grain Act— 

Q. I would like to ask the witness if there are any grades defined in the 
Grain Act which allow for three per cent of weed seeds in any grade that is 
defined in the Canada Grain Act?—A. I do not know just off hand. 

Q. Would you care to give us any reason why we should place a definition 
in the Grain Act under which 3 per cent. of weed seeds would be allowed in any 
erain?—A. I think the Committee were of opinion that even with that leeway 
there would probably be very little barley that would get into that grade. 

Q. In wheat, for instance, we call that dockage. Why not call it dockage? 
Then the barley would be graded free with so much dockage?—A. That would 
be the way this would work out if you had barley with 3 per cent weed seeds, 
or say, No. 2 Barley, 3 per cent weed seeds, the terminal would have to clean 
out your seeds and the farmer would still get his high grade barley. 

Q. My point is regardless of what the barley is graded, why should any- 
body that is buying barley have to take seeds? Why should you pay a man 
for barley when it is 3 per cent seeds?—A. The man that is buying barley will 
only pay for his clean barley. 

Q. Not if your definition is adopted. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. These varieties of barley are only used as feed?—A. In the Canada 
Grain Act? 

Q. No—A. No, they will take care of malting barley—the barley that will 
be composed of 95 per cent 2-rowed barley. 

Q. You do not include a certain number of seeds in that, do you?—A. No, 
there are no seeds in that. 

Q. And the ones you include?—A. They would be only feed barleys. 


By Mr. Coote: 
Q. But black weed seeds are not feed at all; they are refuse; some of them 
are even poison; they are not fit to feed to anything. Why should a man be 
paid for this?—A. What are you going to do with this stuff that is grown and 


has this percentage of seeds? 
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Q. I would grade it as barley, but I would not allow those weed seeds to 
be counted as barley. It seems to me that if your definition is adopted they 
would have to be called dockage by the Inspector ——A. I do not think the eleva- 
tors at the terminals have the proper facilities for cleaning barley to that 
extent. 

Q. For instance, if farmers in Ontario want to buy our western barley, 
I do not think they should be compelled to take these weed seeds in the barley; 
they should never go to a farm at all. Those weed seeds should never get out 
of the terminal elevator—A. Well, of course, as far as the percentage of seeds 
is concerned, as we have suggested, the price will take care of it. A man buy- 
ing that barley should know there is a certain percentage of weed seeds and 
naturally he would base his price on that basis. 

Q. Quite so, but another man who was delivering barley which is feed 
with no weed seeds knows that the price he is going to get has got to be based 
on the other—A. I think if he had delivered barley without any weed seeds 
he would get a better price. 

Q. Not if the other conditions were considered. I do not think we should 
encourage the growth of weed seeds——A. What are you going to do with a man 
who unfortunately has got this class of grain? 

Q. His sample would be graded that with 3 per cent dockage, and when it 
went to the terminal the dockage would have to be taken out?—A. I think, so 
far as the Committee is concerned, that probably would suit them. 

Q. You think it should suit them?—A. I think that would probably suit 
them. 

Q. I think it would be very poor practice for us to allow a definition of 
any grade to state that that grade contained 3 per cent of weed seeds. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Are you shipping this class of barley in competition with other barleys 
that do carry weed seeds; is that the reason that that is in?—A.We are shipping 
this feed barley right along. 

Q. Are you shipping it in competition with other barley which does not 
carry a high percentage of weed seeds?—A. Yes. One of our big competitors 
in barley is the United States barley and that may contain nearly anything. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Is there any low grade barely without weed seeds?—-A. I don’t think so. 
There may be a certain amount, but the inspection department tell me it is due 
to the fact that it contains wild oats. 

Q. How will you get your wild oats out of that?—A. Outside of the feed 
barley I do not think you will get them out. Eventually you may get facilities 
which will take them out, but I do not think you have them now. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 
Q. Is not the trouble on your out-turns, that you cannot get rid of them? 
AG Whats pantiol mit: 
Q. It is not in the grain coming in?—A. It is the out-turns. If you do not 
allow that grade you cannot ship barley with 3 per cent weed seeds. You will 
get all of this stuff, and you might as well throw it in the lake. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. We would be better off if we did, would we not?—A. If we can sell 
this to a man in Germany, for instance, who can use it and get some value from 
it for our farmers is that not an advantage. We are spending thousands and 
it will soon be millions of dollars to combat the weed seeds, and there are very 
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strict regulations in regard to the shipping of them.. Take the refuse screenings, 
which are the cleanings after the grain is cleaned, and you cannot market that 
in Canada, but we find a very good market for it in the United States. They 
are glad to get that stuff. 


By Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): 


Q. Would you have to make provision for allowing the shipments of grain 
with so much dockage in it?—A. I do not think it matters much what you call 
it as long as you have a provision that it can be shipped with a certain amount. 
of dockage. 


By Mr. Coote: 


_Q. If one man raises barley which cannot be graded anything but feed, but 
which has practically no weed seeds, he has more feed value than barley with 
3 per cent weed seeds in it. It would be much better to have that barley sold 
as feed barley than to have it go as 8 per cent; that is, if we decide to allow the 
certificate to cover barley with 3 per cent seed in it?—A. The barley would 
not go out with 3 per cent in it; the elevators would have to clean it down. 

Q. Why?—A. Because they would have to ship out clean barley. 


Q. Not under your definition. They could ship a car of feed barley to 
Ontario containing 3 per cent of seed, and I am not sure that that would not be 
a very good practice—A. That is right, yes. 


By Mr. Fansher (Last Mountain) : 


Q. What is considered as weed seed when speaking of barley? Wheat, 
rye, oats and so forth?—A. No, that would be classed as “other grains”. It 
would be wild oats, and big weed, which are specifically mentioned. I might 
just say in connection with these grades that we had this matter up with the 
inspection department, and I notice here they make a note with regard to seed 
barley. It says “The percentage of dockage to be set to be left off until further 
inquiries are made as to the amount which can be properly cleaned with the 
facilities.” That is the inspectors’ suggestion. I believe with the present 
facilities it is quite impossible to clean this barley. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 
Q. Then why not allow for a 3 per cent dockage in your description? 
The Witness: What do you think of that, Mr. Newman? 


Mr. Newman: I would say that this matter was discussed at considerable 
length with the inspection people. In answer to Mr. Coote’s question, which is 
very well taken, I would say that the reason why in the suggested wording of 
No. 3, Canada Western grade, we included a specific percentage of wild oats and 
so on, was that it was thought desirable to make that actually a little higher 
grade than the present 3 C.W., because the present 3 C.W., while not stated in 
the Act, in actual practice may contain a larger percentage of wild oats and other 
seeds than is specified in this revised wording. That question was discussed, 
and we fought over that for a long while, as to whether or not it would be wise 
to state definitely the percentage, or whether to leave that percentage out entirely, 
as Mr. Garland (Bow River) suggests, and simply put in the words “reasonably 
clean”, reasonably free from other domestic grains. The inspection department 
is not desirous of having the percentage specified, as has been explained before. 
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By Mr. Coote: 
Q. I think it would help to clarify the situation if the definitions of No. 4 
C.W. and No. 3 could be read again.—A. (Reading): 

No. 4 Canada Western Barley shall include damaged Barley, weigh- 
ing not less than 42 pounds per measured bushel. It may contain 15 per 
cent wild oats or wild oats and seeds, or 10 per cent of other domestic 
grain; it shall not contain more than 3 per cent of seeds. 


Mr. Coore: My objection is this, that I might grow barley which was 
reasonably clean, but was damaged by frost or other conditions, and have no . 
wild oats and no weed seeds. Is it reasonable to suppose that that barley is 
not worth more than another sample of similar barley which contained a large 
percentage of wild oats and a large quantity of weed seeds? 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): Mr. Newman, in feed wheat there is no dockage? 
Mr. Newman: No. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): It goes up to a certain point and then turns into 
screenings? 


Mr. Newman: Yes. 


Mr. Ross (Moose Jaw): There is no definition in the Act as to how much 
dirt it can carry? You can carry 10 or 15. per cent and still have feed wheat? 


Mr. Newman: That is correct. 
Mr. Coote: May we have the definition of feed barley? 
The Witness: (Reading): 


Feed Barley shall include all barley excluded from the preceding 
grades in account of light weight or mixtures. It may contain 25 per cent 
of wild oats or wild oats and seeds or 20 per cent of other domestic grain; 
it shall not contain more than 5 per cent of seeds. 


The reason we get such a good price for our wheat is that the standard is 
kept up; it is not feed wheat for which we get the good price, but the high 
grade wheat. We are interested in getting this type and grade for the two and 
six row barley. I think they would be willing to let the three and four feed 
barley stand as it is. We are not interested in that at all. We want a grade 
to take care of the two and six row barley. In wheat, the standard is high and 
we want a high standard for barley, so we can get the barley binned and 
stored in the terminals which will allow us to try and take care of the export 
market which there is for high grade barley. The Committee is not really 
interested in feed barley, but I would say this, that as far as the marketing pool 
for the barley is concerned, we have an awful lot of feed stuff to take care of. 
We do not want to do anything that would knock our markets for this feed 
stuff. I do not think you can get away from it entirely. You can put on all 
the regulations you like, but in western Manitoba there will be all kinds of 
grain grown with wild oats in it, and it must be disposed of some place. It 
may be bad business for the Dominion that the farmers grow this stuff, but 
‘they grow it, and we must take care of it. We are vitally interested, however, 
in getting a grade for two and six row barley. 


By Mr. Coote: 


Q. I cannot understand why this Committee should favour a very stiff 
grade for a good barley and make such a low standard for feed barley —A. Our 
object in that was to give the farmers something to strive for. At the present 
time the grades of barley are outlined in the Canada Grain Act, and there is 
nothing for them to strive for. They grow a good two row barley, and what 
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happens to it? It goes down to Fort William and is all mixed up, and it does 
not give the farmer the opportunity of putting his barley in such shape that he 
can market it the best. We are striving to get a grade that will permit him to 
have it binned separately, and be able to take advantage of the markets which 
may develop. 

Q. I quite understand that, but so far as I am concerned I certainly will 
not agree to the suggestion which you make with regard to feed barley —A. We 
are willing to let the Canada Grain Act stand as it is. 


_ Mr. Burnett: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: I just wanted to stress the 
importance of this especially in our province of Manitoba where. we are growing 
now more barley than we are growing wheat on account of the severe epidemics 
of rust that have obtained in recent years. During this last summer our Mani- 
toba government has set aside some ten thousand dollars for investigation into 
malt barley, and we have in Manitoba a Special Manitoba Barley Committee. 
Our Canadian wheat pool also has spent considerable money in investigating 
this subject, and we have at the present time obtained the release of Professor 
Harrison from the Manitoba Agricultural College for a while, and Professor 
Harrison and our Vice-president, Mr. Bredt, are now in Europe investigating 
markets in connection with our barley in Great Britain and on the Continent. 
As one of the Committee remarked, I do not see how there can be any exception 
taken to these grades, as to a good many special grades that will segregate malt 
barley. Our difficulty in the past, in getting attention on the part of farmers 
to the improvement in the matter of growing a better and cleaner barley, has 
been that we just practically had the one grade in which to try to better the 
class of barley, and it all went practically for feed. I would ask you to proceed 
with caution about those other grades. I wish we had one of our technical men 
here who is in charge of the operation of our terminals. As a farmer and as 
one who has helped to handle considerable grain for five years I think there 
are some great difficulties in the way if you try suddenly to do away with all 
the weeds in Western Canada by Act of Parliament. Our organization has 
always been trying to get the farmer to pay strict attention to the quality of 
this grain, and we are willing to do all in our power to eliminate this weed 
menace and also to get the farmer to grow the kind of grain that the market 
demands and the quality that will obtain, so that we can always have a premium 
from other countries on our grain. In our country elevators in Manitoba, of 
which we have one hundred and forty-three at the present time, we have 
equipped all our new elevators that have been built during the last four years 
with the best type of cleaner that we can get, but there are some great problems 
in the cleaning of barley. We have a rotary Emmerson cleaner, and 
during the last year we are experimenting in some of our elevators in 
districts where they are growing mostly Trebi barley—we are experimenting 
with a new rowell in these cleaners in order to enable us to take the wild oats 
out of Trebi barley. Trebi, I might say, as you noticed in the picture furnished 
by Dr. Newman, has a longer kernel than the other barley. They have con- 
siderable difficulty in separating Trebi and Durum wheats and also Trebi and 
wild oats. We are doing all we can as a farmers’ organization to get the 
farmers to pay attention to quality, and we are doing all we can to clean up 
this grain, but we have some considerable difficulty when we come to the 
terminals. Most of our terminals were built some years ago. We are limited 
with regard to space, and you cannot change those terminals over night or build 
the required space suddenly. So they have some difficulty there in the cleaning 
of this grain. We are doing all we can by way of education of the farmer. We 
propose doing with barley as we have been doing with wheat—encouraging 
the growing of different things at every point in the province to find out the 
varieties which will do best in each district. 
[Mr. Burnell.] 
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In considering anything in connection with our grain, I would ask the 
Committee to kindly remember the large amount of money involved if we can 
in any of these grains just increase the price of them a few cents per bushel. 
If we could increase the price of al! our grain by five cents a bushel in Western 
Canada we would put considerably over $50,000,000 into circulation in the 
three prairie provinces. I simply wish to say again that as a pool we are 
trying to do all we can on our side, and we are simply asking you to make 
this Act in accordance with what we find we need to attain these ends. 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): There is no doubt now that Manitoba has 
turned its attention so heavily to barley growing that they have to consider 
the problem of street barley. It will be, I gather, at the outset difficult to 
find elevatormen sufficiently acquainted with the characteristics of the barley, 
the two-row barley as distinguished from the six-row barley. They will find 
it difficult to tell one from the other. I presume, at least, you will be dealing 
only in quantities at Fort William? 

Mr. Burnetut: We have been handling street barley for some considerable 
time. 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): Under the new definitions, when you are 
separating the two-row barley from the six-row barley, the average elevator 
agent buying that on the street will not be able to tell the difference between 
the two-row barley and the six-row barley: 

Mr. Burnetu: I do not know whether the Committee went into that. 

Mr. GarLtanp (Bow River): He will be mixing the two-row barley and 
the six-row barley in a bin. 

Mr. Lovizr: There would be no incentive to keep them separate. 

Mr. Burnetu: I would sooner that some of the technical men would 
answer that. I am not a grain grower. 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): How much barley is sold on street, roughly; 
what percentage? 

Mr. Burnetu: Usually I think about the same percentage as wheat— 
about five per cent, roughly speaking. 

Mr. Coots: I would like to ask Mr. Burnell whether he thinks it is 
really necessary for us to allow in a definition of any of these barleys for 
a certain percentage of weed seed? 

Mr. Burnext: I think there is really a mechanical difficulty—the diffi- 
culty in cleaning the grain and getting it out of the terminals without those 
weed seeds in it. You have to remember that these are the lower grades with 
which you are dealing. We have the other grades of barley which are clean 
and true to type. 

Mr. Breausipn: Suppose you change the definition in regard to three and 
four as Mr. Coote has suggested in regard to weed seeds, are you not going 
to create a situation in Manitoba that is going to be impossible. 

Mr. Burneuu: It looks to me—I have not heard that part of it discussed 
before—but it looks to me, just looking at it suddenly, that you are creating 
a situation that will be impossible because there are millions of bushels of grain 
grown that contain wild oats and I cannot see how the terminals can clean them 
all out under present day conditions. 

Mr. Beausien: I am making a statement that in the Red River district 
most of the farmers are using barley as a crop in order to clean their land 
of the weed menace, and if you are going to,summer fallow your land all the 
time your revenue is going to be small, so they use barley to clean their land. 
At the same time, there will be a lot of weeds. 

Mr. Burnett: Of course, summer fallowing will not eliminate wild oats 


all the time. 
(Mr, Burnell.] 
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Mr. C. D. McFaruanp, called. 


The Wirness: I do not know what to say, because the ground has been 
covered by the other speakers. As a Company, of course, we are interested 
in the higher grades, mostly the grades which will now be 1, 2 and 3 extra. We 
have been very much in favour, of course, of changing all the grades because 
we believe that it will bring us a better class of barley for our malting purposes. 
As it is now, it is not difficult for us to sell, but in some places when it goes into 
the terminals at Fort William, we get this mixed two-row and six-row, and 
anybody who is a maltster knows it is almost impossible to make good when 
the two are mixed. 


By Mr. Lovie (Not a member of the Committee) : 


Q. Which would you sooner have, the two or the six for malting?—A. Well, 
we can use a certain quantity of both. We use a larger quantity of the six- 
row barley because of the demand of our trade. We have a certain trade, and 
a larger proportion demands the six-row. 

Q. It is really more valuable then?—A.Yes. Well, I would not say it is 
more valuable, but we can take larger quantities® Still there has not been 
very much two-row that has been offered for sale—that is, pure two-row 
passing from Winnipeg that has not been taken care of. 

Trebi is another barely which is in the same manner—when I say a six- 
row I mean O.A.C. 21. We have been working on the definitions of barley 
throughout Canada for the purpose of growing a better barley for a good 
many years, and we have separated the varieties. We can take several varie- 
ties and have the varieties separate; and we have been working along those 
lines for years, and, in fact, we are spending a lot of money. We selected a 
fairly good O.A.C. 21 from Manitoba. We bought it at Fort William and sent 
it back to Calgary for distribution in the province of Alberta where the seed 
was rather scarce this year. We are doing that work at a big loss, and the 
same with the seed barley which we have been distributing and assisting in every 
way. Our great point is variety, and we believe that these grades will help 
a great deal. We anticipate that the barley which we are now getting will 
come under the three extras, and we hope to get a good deal of number 1 and 
2, a large premium will be paid. 

I do not know if there is anything more that I can say, because the 
whole thing has been covered by the other speakers—all the points which I 
think of have already been pointed out; but it seems to me that the Com- 
mittee seems to be almost unanimously in agreement that it would be a good 
idea to put through these better grades in which we are more vitally inter- 
ested than the feed grades. They do not interest us at all. 


By Mr. Lovie (Not a member of the Committee) : 


Q. Would it not be wise to mention the fact that barley is sometimes turned 
down on account of being threshed too closely?—A. Of course, we have been 
trying to spread that throughout the country in literature. We have been 
issuing pamphlets by the thousands and spreading them over the country. 
That is one thing we are stressing, regarding the growing of better barley for 
malting purposes. We have a copy of that here. These are the pamphlets we 
have been spreading all over. We have to make the reading different for the 
different provinces—making it apply to some of the conditions—and also in 
the province of Quebec, we print it in the French language, and we stress 
that one point regarding threshing too closely. Of course, it destroys the 
barley for malting purposes. 

(Mr. McFarland.] 
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Dr. GrispaLeE: Mr. Chairman, here is a suggested amendment or change 
that would be called Number 3, C. W. Barley: 


Number 3 C. W. Barley shall be barley composed of any variety 
or type or combination of varieties or types, shall be reasonably clean 
and reasonably free from all other grain, may include weather stained 
and slightly shrunken but sound barley and weighing not less than 
45 pounds to the bushel. 

Mr. NewMan: That is essentially the same as it now stands in the Act. 
The wording is slightly different, but the substance is exactly the same. It 
says: 

Number 3 Canada Western Barley shall be reasonably clean and 
reasonably free from all other grain; shall include weather stained and 
slightly shrunken but sound barley and weighing not less than 45 
pounds to the bushel. 

We suggest a reference to the mixture of barley types in view of the fact that 
in the preceding grades we specified that there must not be any mixture of 
types. 

The CHarrMan: Whaw® about feed? 

Mr. Newman: As it stands in the Act No. 4. Canadian Western shall 
include all damaged barley weighing less than 45 pounds to the bushel. If we 
exclude any reference to weed seeds contained there will be no necessity for 
making any change. 

Mr. Foutuiotr: I think it would be advisable to have some difference 
between three and four as far as weight is concerned. 

The Cuatrman: Mr. Burnell, you are making representations to the gov- 
ernment about your suggested changes and your amendments to the Grain Act, 
are you not? 

Mr. Burnetu: I do not know whether we have to make them to this Com- 
mittee or to the government. We saw four of the Ministers—Mr. Malcolm, and 
three other Ministers, and we discussed ail the problems we have here, and 
they suggested that we tell the Agriculture Committee what we wanted. I do 
not know just what shape that is in. 

The Cuatrman: If you are not making them to the government—if you are 
making them to the Committee you will leave your suggestions with the Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. GrispaLE: Is the Committee prepared to accept this amended grade 3 
and the amended feed as it is? 

Mr. Gartanp (Bow River): I have no objection except as to the looseness 
of the phraseology “reasonably clean”, and so on. 

Dr. GrispALE: That is in the Feed? 

Mr. GartANp (Bow River): Yes. 

Mr. Beaubien: Mr. Newman, suppose you eliminated in the lower grades 
the percentage of weed seeds; if I come to the elevator with that percentage of 
weed seeds, my barley would be graded as screenings, would it not, if I cannot 
come up to the standard of feed barley? So you eliminate the weed proposition. 

Dr. GrispaLe: In the case of this 3 C.W. it does not mention weeds at all; 
it says, “reasonably free from other grain”. 

Mr. Coors: Suppose it had five per cent; would it not be graded 3 C.W., 
5 i cent dockage? Is there any objection to that, adopting the suggestion as 
it is? 

Mr. Newman: I do not think so. 

Mr. Coote: We do not need to specify anything about dockage; that would 
follow as a matter of course. 

(Mr. McFarland.] 
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Mr. Newman: Grade 4 reads in the Act: 


_ No. 4 Canada Western barley shall include all damaged barley 
weighing less than 45 pounds to the bushel. 

Mr. Coote: Yes, but the Committee suggested a change. 

Mr. Newman: It had suggested a change. It would include a reference to 
weed seed, and we would be quite willing to eliminate that from grade 4 in the 
ae manner as in grade 3, so that there would be no perceptive change in the 

ct. 


: apn Coore: The pool representatives suggested the change of weight per 
ushel. 


Mr. NeEwMan: In number 3 the minimum is 45 pounds; in number 4, it is 
suggested that the minimum be 42 pounds. 

Mr. Coors: Are the Committee amending their report so that number 
4 will change the weight to 42 pounds to the bushel, and will eliminate all 
reference to weed seeds. 

Mr. Newman: That is what we have taken— 

_ Mr. Coorr: It would be the same as the present definition, excepting the 
weight? 

Mr. Newman: Excepting the weight. We think it better to make a little 
difference in the weight between 3 and 4. 

Mr. Coorg: As regards feed? 

Mr. Newman: Feed is not in the old Act; but it has been suggested that 
there be a grade: ‘‘ feed barley shall include all barleys excluded from the pre- 
ceding grades on account of lightweight or mixtures. It may contain 25 per 
cent of wild oats or wild oats and seeds or 20 per cent of other domestic grain; 
it shall not contain more than 5 per cent of seeds.” Feed barley shall include 
all barley excluded from the preceding grades. 

Mr. Burnetu: Then we put all barley with wild oats into feed. 

Mr. McMitian: My understanding is that you have regulations to deal 
with that seed even in seed grain—even in your higher grain as well as in your 
feed. What is the object of excluding any reference to weed seed in your lower 
grade? 

Mr. Newman: The objection has been raised that it is inadvisable to 
recognize or permit by law the inclusion of a specific percentage of weed seeds 
in the grade. 

Mr. Coote: Mr. Newman, would not this be the case that feed barley 
going forward with 20 per cent of wild oats would be graded as feed barley, 
dockage 20 per cent on account of wild oats? 

Mr. NeEwMaAN: Yes. 

Mr. Fouurorr: At the present time there is considerable barley which goes 
into graded barley and wild oats, or it might be barley, Durum and wild oats, 
or barley wheat and wild oats. 

Mr. Coote: It is practically a rejected grade? 

Mr. Fouutott: Yes. 

Mr. Coote: It will be for separation in the elevator? 

Mr. Fouuiorr: They are not usually separated; they are shipped out as 
sample shipments. 


Witness retired. 


The Committee adjourned until 4.00 p.m. Thursday, March 14, 1929. 
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House or Commons, 


Wepnespay, May 15, 1929. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 
eleven o’clock A.M., the Acting Chairman, Mr. J. L. Brown, presiding. 


The Actina CHARMAN: Gentlemen, we are met this morning for the pur- 
pose of hearing Professor Harrison of the Agricultural College, Winnipeg and 
Mr. Bredt, a director of the Wheat Pool, in regard to barley grades. You will 
recall that at an earlier date, March 14th as a matter of fact, we had presented 
to us certain revisions of the grades of barley, but it seems that since that time 
investigations have been made in the Old Country by these gentlemen who 
have obtained certain new information, that they desire to submit for your 
consideration. We will hear now from Professor T. J. Harrison. 


Prof. T. J. Harrison called. 


Prof. Harrison: Mr, Chairman and gentlemen, at the outset I wish to state 
that any information I am able to give you will be largely the result of three 
months’ study of the barley markets in Europe. This study was made possible 
by the generosity of the Canadian Co-operative Wheat Producers, Limited, who 
asked that I associate myself with one of their directors, Mr. P. F. Bredt in con- 
ducting an investigation to determine the possibility of securing a better market 
for Western Canadian barley. In the course of the investigation the markets 
in the largest barley importing countries were visited, namely, Germany, Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, Holland, Belgium and Denmark. According to 
Bromhall, Europe imported 20,184,000 quarters of barley in 1927, of which the 
above named countries imported 19,017,000 quarters, or over 94 per cent. In 
these countries data and opinions were secured from the research workers, barley 
merchants and importers, manufacturers of barley products and consumers of 
feeding barley. In all statements were secured from 196 people, so that it is 
fairly conclusive. 

Throughout the whole investigation the one thing that was most forcibly 
impressed upon us was that Canada was not delivering to this market barley 
in the condition that the consumers wanted. It has been stated that there are 
three parties interested in the marketing process, the producer, the middleman, 
and the consumer, and of these three the consumer is the most important. This 
is particularly true with barley, for the consumer has so many choices that 
the market is a “buyers’ market,” and not a “sellers’ market,” with the result 
if Canada is to extend or even maintain her sales she must offer what the 
markets require. To do this the grades offered must be adapted to the require- 
ments of the trade. 

I think at this time we had better take up the grades which have been 
suggested. Mr. Bredt and I have worked ‘on this for a considerable time. A draft 
was submitted to the sub-committee on grades of the National Barley Committee. 
This sub-committee met yesterday afternoon, last night, and again this morning 
and they are suggesting some slight changes to those that were adopted or sug- 
gested at a previous meeting of the Agricultural Committee. 


[Prof. T. J. Harrison.] 
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If you have copies of the evidence given on March 14th, you will find the 
suggested barley grades on page 4 of those “ Proceedings,” starting with No. 1 
Canada Western Six-Row Barley. 


The sub-committee now submits amended definitions of grades as follows:— 


No. 1 Canada Western Six-Row Barley shall be composed of 95 
per cent six-row barley of one variety or type, and equal in value for 
malting purposes to O.A.C. 21. It shall be sound, clean, practically free 


from other grain, plump, bright and weigh not less than 50 pounds to 
the bushel. 


You will notice that we have raised the weight per bushel to 50 pounds. 
The reason for this is that at every place we visited one of the things men- 
tioned by the buyers, manufacturers and feeders who had copies of the Act, 
“Here is your best barley, and it weighs only 45 pounds, while we are buying 
from the Danube barley that weighs 51 to 52,” so that I think in all these 
grades we should endeavour to have the weight as high as we can and not 
exclude the good barley. 

I may say that I have had the privilege of going over some of the inspection 
records at Winnipeg, and I found that the average weight of barley in the 
different grades from Winnipeg inspection records of cars shipped over the 
Canadian Pacific Railway lines from August 8, 1928, to September 20, 1928, 
- are as follows:— 

Range of weight of barley and average weight of barley in different grades 
from Winnipeg grain inspection records of cars shipped over Canadian Pacific 
Railway lines from August 8, 1928, to September 20, 1928:— 


No.of Cars High Low Average 


Noss GWy aah 2h afd Geel hon Sha 746 57 44 49.90 
INFO) CPECOR UIE POP a So ere a ea Ue ee rane 574 58 42 48.95 
UCT ECUE Paik hoi cilia Oh «csp potent cp ee ok 440 54 41 48.70 
MGC ee bee ee ek gk ac oes 548 55 338 47.23 
Bameyeand, wild’ ;Oatsypes «fee toe we cae 82 51 39 44.85 


It will be noted that No. 3 C.W. has an average weight of almost 50 
pounds per bushel. Therefore there should be no hardship in making the 


minimum for the highest grade 50 pounds. 


No. 2 Canada Western Six-Row Barley shall be composed of 95 
per cent six-row barley of one variety or type and equal in value for 
malting purposes to O.A.C. 21. It shall be sound, reasonably clean, 
reasonably free from other grains but not plump or bright enough to be 
graded No. 1, and shall weigh not less than 49 pounds to the bushel. 


This is an increase again of one nourd per bushel, which we believe can 
quite easily be made with clean barley. 


No. 3 Extra Canada Western Six-Row Barley shall be composed of 
90 per cent six-row barley equal in value for malting purposes to O.A.C. 
21. It shall be sound, reasonably clean, reasonably free from other 
grains, but may include weather stained and slightly shrunken barley and 
shall weigh not less than 48 pounds to the bushel. 


There is 5 per cent of an increase in purity of type, because buyers of this 
barley in the Old Country do not want a mixture of Trebi with the O.A.C. 
No. 21 type. I do not think that will exclude very much barley as grown by 
the farmers. There may be some mixing in the country elevators, but if this 
regulation is in effect I do not think that will be a very serious thing, because 


it can be kept separate. 
[Prof. T. J. Harrison.3 
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By Mr. Lovie (not a member of the Committee) : 
Q. Professor Harrison, I find an article in the Free Press this week which 
says:— 
There does not seem to be a place in the British brewing trade for 
O.A.C. 21, as it has not the characteristics required in six-row brewing 
barley, and would have to compete in the two-row class, but would be 
so inferior to the two-row barleys that there would not be any demand 
for it. 


A. Yes, that is quite true. We are speaking there of one phase of the trade; 
but not the complete malting trade, because barley is used also as malt in the 
malt extract, malt food yeast, vinegar and distilling industries, and in all those 
the O.A.C. No. 21 type is the barley they want. This is because O.A.C. No. 21 
is high in diastase. I want to make that clear, Mr. Lovie. There is no place 
for O.A.C. No. 21 in the brewing trade, but there is in the other trades. 

Mr. Loviz: This article condemns the O.A.C., but that explains it. 


The Witness: We do not want to condemn O.A.C. No. 21 because there 
is a place for them both it and Trebi. 
Two-Row Barley:— 

No. 1 Canada Western Two-Row Barley shall be composed of 95 
per cent two-row barley of one variety or type and equal in value for 
malting or pearling purposes to Canadian Thorpe. It shall be sound, 
clean, practically free from other grain, plump, bright, and shall weigh 
not less than 52 pounds to the busliel. 


Two-row barley, if it is in a clean condition, will quite easily weigh up to 
52 pounds. 

No. 2 Canadian Western Two-Row Barley shall be composed of 95 
per cent two-row barley of one variety or type and equal in value for 
malting or pearling purposes to Canadian Thorpe. It shall be sound, 
reasonably clean, reasonably free from other grains, but not plump or 
bright enough to be graded No. 1 and shall weigh not less than 50 pounds 
to the bushel. 


The weight is 50 pounds or one pound higher than the grades previously 
submitted. 

No, 3 Extra Canada Western two-row barley shall be composed of 

90 per cent two-row barley equal in value for malting or pearling purposes 

to Canadian Thorpe. It shall be sound, reasonably clean, reasonably free 

from other grain, but may include badly weather stained and slightly 

See barley and shall weigh not less than 48 pounds per measured 
bushel. 


Our two-row barley may find a market in the pearling and pot barley trade 
in Great Britain. At the present time, because of a regulation passed by the 
British Ministry of Health, prohibiting sulphur bleaching of these products, 
Canadian barley cannot be used because it is composed of white aleurone and 
blue aluerone barley. They can only use that which is white 


By Mr. Lovie: 

Q. Will you explain the term “Pearling”?—A. Pot and pearl barley is the 
barley used in soups. The pearl barley is just a little whiter than pot barley. 
This market is estimated to consume around a million bushels in Great Britain, 
Since the passing of this regulation I am doubtful whether it uses one-quarter 
of that amount. It is essential therefore that we keep this grade with the mini- 
mum of blue aleurone, hence 90 per cent is as high a mixture as can be allowed. 
The weight in this grade remains the same. 


(Prof. T. J. Harrison.] 
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Trebi: The Committee, after listening to our report, considered that there 
should be a No. 1, a No. 2 and a No. 3 Trebi. If you turn to the top of page 4 
you will find these definitions. I may say that our reason for adding three 
grades of Trebi is that in the brewing trade there are two classes of barley used. 
There is the two-row barley and the six-row barley. The eastern counties in 
England and Czechoslovakia produce the best two-row barley, while Northern 
England, Scotland, Denmark and Poland also produce an inferior quality. 

They use two-row barley in part of their mix and also about 15 per cent 
to 40 per cent of six-row barley. The best quality of six-row comes from Cali- 
fornia and Chili; the poorer qualities coming from the Mediterranean countries 
and from the Danubian countries. 

O.A.C. 21 is not suitable for the brewing trade. 

The Trebi looks very similar to the California bay brewing, to the Chilian 
brewing or forage and to the Mediterranean and the Danubian barleys, with 
the result that brewers and maltsters think there was a place for it in this trade. 
It would have to be improved to be equal to the best quality, but they thought 
there would be a limited market for it as it is. Therefore there should be grades 
made for it. 

No. 1 Canada Western Trebi Barley shall he composed of 95 per 
cent Barley of Trebi type, shall be plump, bright, sound, practically free 


from other grain and weighing not less than 50 pounds per measured 
bushel. 


That means the raising of the weight from 48 lbs. to 50 lbs. per bushel. 


Mr. Lovie: It is 45 pounds on page 4.—A. That is a mistake. That should 
have read 48 pounds, I think that was a typographical error. 

No. 2 Canada Western Trebi Barley shall be composed of 95 per 

cent Barley of Trebi type, shall be reasonably clean, sound, reasonably 

free from other grains, but not bright or plump enough to be graded No. 


1, weighing not less than 49 pounds per measured bushel. 
Again raising the weight one pound, for the reasons I have mentioned before. 

; No. 3 Extra Canada Western Trebi Barley shall be composed of 90 
per cent Barley of Trebi type, shall be reasonably clean, sound, reason- 
ably free from other grain, but may include weather-stained Barley and 
weigh not less than 48 pounds per measured bushel. 


There is no change in that at all, excepting the purity is raised from 85 per 
cent to 90 per cent. 


By Mr. Lovie: 

Q. That would be a feed barley, then?—A. No. It would come in. to the 
lower quality malting trade. I think there is a place for this even at present 
on the Old Country market. This is one thing you find, when you visit the 
different maltings, they do not all use exactly the same quality. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Is the word “Type” used in the definition synonomous with “Variety”? 
—A. No, type may include many varieties. We have used the word Trebi for 
a type because that is best known with our own people. 

In connection with these grades there is a preamble or suffix which should 
be included to define the term “ sound.” 


“Grades Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Extra Canada Western Barley shall apply 
to barley that is of good utility value for malting purposes and for these 
grades, “sound” shall mean, free from frosted, sprouted, heated, musted, 
or artificially dried grain, and shall be practically free from broken, 
skinned, or otherwise damaged grain.” 

[Prof. T. J. Harrison.] 
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We have lost certain markets in the Old Country because artificially dried 
grain was placed in No. 3 Canada Western. The grain did not germinate more 
than 60 per cent, with the result that they will not buy Canadian barley at all. 
They state that if Canada will guarantee that she will send barley that does 
not include this unsound grain, they would be prepared to buy inside the Empire. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Is it not possible, Professor, to dry barley without spoiling its germin- 
ating qualities?—A. It is possible to dry it, because maltsters do dry it, but in 
actual elevator practice it is not probable. It has to be dried about 125° F. or 
130° F. Most of our commercial grain is dried at a higher temperature than 
that, at 160° F. and higher. 

In regard to the feed grades, we believe that in the first place the names of 
the grades should be changed. No. 4 is a feed grade, and still we have at the 
bottom of the list a grade that is known as Feed barley. When you talk with 
the grist millers and compounders of feed: who grind barley, they are always 
confused as to feed grades and Feed barley. Therefore we think that the word 
“feed ” should be eliminated as a grade, and this grade called No. 6 Canada 
Western. Another misnomer is the Rejected Grade. Rejected barley is distinctly 
superior to feed barley, but merchants on the Continent, and particularly Ger- 
many, could not sell “‘ Rejected ” barley because of the name. Therefore, instead 
of Rejected the grade should be called No. 5 Canada Western. In England and 
in Denmark they demanded a distinctly cleaner barley than we were delivering, 
because the wild oat hulls show up in the meal. You understand that over 
there all the feed, or practically all of the feed is sold to the farmer in the form 
of meal; and when he gets the meal and he finds in there the black oat hulls, He 
immediately thinks that the man who sold him the barley has mixed cheap 
screenings along with his barley. We have evidence of cases that have been 
taken up under the British Feeding Stuffs Act, where the meal was made from 
Canadian Feed barley with the result that in the proposed grades we are sug- 
gesting that you put some of the feed grades of better quality. Then on the 
Continent we found that No. 2 Federal, that is the American barley, just suited 
their demand. It weighs 46 pounds per Winchester bushel, while No. 4 C.W. our 
corresponding grade would weight about 42, according to the present definition. 
So that in making up the feed grades we have had in mind: first, that the No. 3 
would suit the British and Danish trade. The No. 4 would suit the German, 
Dutch and Belgian trade, and Nos. 5 and 6 would be two grades lower that 
would take in the very poor dirty barley and might be sold as at present for 
mixing. 

The definitions that we are suggesting are:— 

No. 3 Canada Western Barley shall be barley composed of any variety or 
type or combination of varieties or types, shall be sweet, reasonably clean and 
reasonably free from all other grains, may include weather stained, immature, 
shrunken, slightly frosted and otherwise damaged barley and shall not weigh 
less than 47 pounds to the bushel. 


By Mr. Lovie: 

Q. That is a revision?—A. That is a distinct revision of what is printed 
there. These are the feed grades. You will find that the weight there has been 
raised from 45 pounds to 47 pounds to meet the United Kingdom demand, and 
the word “ sweet ” was put in so that they would be sure they were not getting 
musty or heat damaged barley. 

No. 4 Canada Western Barley shall be barley composed of any variety of 
type or combination of varieties or types, shall be sweet, and may include 
damaged or stained barley and shall not weigh less than 46 pounds to the 
bushel. 


[Prof. T. J. Harrison.] 
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This is put in to compete with Federal No. 2, and if you look at the defini- 
tion of Federal No. 2 and this grade you will see that they are very similar. 

No. 5 Canada Western Barley shall include damaged and badly weathered 
barley, and shall not weigh less than 42 pounds to the bushel. 

No. 6 Canada Western Barley shall include all barleys excluded from the 
preceding grades on account of weight or admixtures. 

Q. These are two new grades?—A. Yes. These are two new grades, to 
replace Rejected and Feed. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. What do you suggest for 1 and 2?—A. No. 1 and No. 2 are the two 
highest industrial grades. 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Do 1 and 2 grades take care of any quantity of our present barley ?— 
A. No. 1 and No. 2 would be like No. 1 Hard and No. 1 Northern in the wheat 
grades. Very little would grade No. 1, a small percentage No. 2, and the bulk 
of the industrial would grade Ne. 3 extra. 

Q. That is where the great bulk of our barley would come?—A. That is 
where the great bulk of our industrial barley would come. 

Q. Do you know that at the present time we scarcely know what 1 and 2 
barley is in the West?—A. I think some weuld grade No. 2 in the proposed 
grades, and I believe with the proposed grades it would be an inducement for 
the production of better barley, and you would eventually get some into No. 1. 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. If you did not have the word “extra” in at all, you would be more likely 
to get more into No. 2. With the word “extra” in there there is always the tempta- 
tion on the part of the local buyers to say, “ Well, it is not quite a 2, it is a 
good extra, we will make it an extra 3 and let it go at that.” I dislike the use 
of the word “extra” in grading of any kind——-A. The Committee considered 
that point very carefully. The reason for retaining the grade names No. 3 
Extra and No. 3 is that both feeders and manufacturers have been buying No. 3. 
It is used for feed in England and in Denmark. They also use some for a malt 
extract. So that we retained those two names for the sake of the trade, and we 
call the better quality of the old No. 3 by the new name No. 3 Extra. This will 
be used in the malt extract and distilling trade. The poorer or feed quality 
will still be known as No. 3. 


By Mr. Lovie: 
Q. Have you cut out the word “rejected” there?—A. The word “rejected” 
and the word “feed” are both cut out, and No. 5 and No. 6 Canada Western have 
been substituted. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Professor, I was wondering how you were going to keep those grades 
separate after you grade them unless they were specially binned. I know there 
is a difference between No. 2 barley and No. 6 barley, and all that, but would 
it not be necessary to keep them separately binned before assurance can be felt 
that they are not going to be blended?—A. That goes without saying, Mr. 


Motherwell, that they must be kept separate in the terminal elevators. 
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By Mr. Garland (Bow River): 


Q. Does that not imply almost a special inspection staff to take care of 
the barley grades and the barley inspections?—A. I am not prepared to answer 
that, but Mr. Fraser, your Chief Ingpector, is here. He is a member of our 
Committee, and I would rather that he speak for himself. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Would you say, Professor, that it seems to be a common characteristic 
of our barleys to be lighter in weight per bushel than the other barleys that you 
are speaking of, the Americans and those others?—A. I have not weighed these 
barleys and I do not know. But I do know this that our definitions are all stated 
to be much lighter. I do not think that that means that our barleys weigh any 
less. I think that you will find that the weight has not been a factor in grading. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. Can you tell us which way our barley goes out at the present time? 
We were in Montreal the other day, and from what we saw there it would seem 
that practically none of our Canadian barley goes out through Canadian ports? 
—A. I am not a shipping expert, and anything that I would give you would 
just be an opinion. My opinion would be, from shipments which we send over- 
seas, that a great deal of our barley goes out through American ports. 

Q. Does it go out with the Canadian certificate, or with the American sea- 
board certificates?—A. It goes out in a peculiar way. The barley required for 
feed in Germany is of the Federal No. 2 quality. Last year, this barley was 
affected by a disease commonly known as “scab.” That scab makes pigs 
sick, with the result that the German Government prohibited the importation of 
Federal No. 2. They could not import Federal No. 2. The feeders wanted 
Federal No. 2. Canadian barley was on the market, so Canadian barley was 
imported into Germany mixed as follows: about a third of Feed, a third Rejected, 
and a third No. 4 C.W. It goes out from American ports under a ptivate certi- 
ficate known as Federal No. 2 Canadian Origin. A large amount of our barley 
goes into Germany in this way. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. That diseased barley you speak about was supposed to be of American 
origin?—A. Oh, yes, American origin. 

Q. It is admitted that this diseased barley came from the United States?— 
A. Oh, yes, there is no doubt about that. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 


Q. In all these grades, you have used the term “ reasonably clean.” Now, 
being a Manitoba man you know that there are some very good samples of 
barley grown, with a lot of wild oats in it. That barley is grown on dirty land 
purposely to clean that land up. What would happen to that? It might be 
a good enough sample to go into No. 2. We sell it with wild oats in it, and it 
might not be quite clean, that is, reasonably clean. Would that have to go away 
down into Feed barley?—A. That is a matter that we have considered at some 
length and there is considerable difference of opinion as to the amount of wild 
oats that can be removed by the cleaners in the terminals. There is a clause in 
the Act at the present time which says that the inspector may place dockage 
on any grain to bring it into that grade. Now, if they find that they can clean 
out 3 per cent it can be cleaned into that grade, or if they find that they clean 
out 5 per cent it can be cleaned into that grade, but that is something that has 
to be investigated as to how much can be cleaned out economically in the terminal 
elevators. 

Q. We will have to talk to Mr. Fraser about that?—A. Yes. 
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By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. It will require a reorganization of the whole barley system, the handling 
of barley, to bring it more into line with the practice with regard to wheat, it is 
something that will require a great deal of attention?—A. Yes, if you are going 
to supply what the market demands over there. 

Q. The probabilities are that we will have to increase the handling facilities 
and the storage facilities, in order to take care of the different grades, to a large 
extent?—A. I do not know anything about that. 

The Acting CHARMAN: Any further questions? 


By Mr. Donnelly: 

Q. From what you say, I understand that our barley has never established 
for itself a name in the world’s markets, and we are shipping our barley under 
American seaboard certificates, and your object in starting these grades is to 
establish a world’s market. Is that a fact?—A. Yes. I would not say that 
our grain was entirely going out under seaboard inspection. There is barley 
going over there under Canadian certificates and sold as certificate final. The 
eae which Canadian barley has is that it is the poorest barley produced in 

e world. 


By Mr. McMillan: 
Q. On account of it being mixed with American scab?—A. I did not say that 
it was mixed with American scab. 


By Mr. Lovie: 

Q. What about weed seeds in the feed grain? Are you going to allow any? 
—A. We decided that there should not be more than 3 per cent black seeds in 
the feed grain; 14 per cent in No. 3, and then 3 per cent in the lower grades. 

Q. Why not take it all out? It is easily taken out—A. Well, we have gone 
a long way when we get it down to 3 per cent. Mr. Bredt has been over with me, 
or rather I with him, on this investigation. He is a director of the Canadian 
Wheat Pool and I know that he has some things he would like to bring before 
you. 


The Acting CHAIRMAN: We will hear Mr. Bredt. 
Witness retired. 


Pauu F. Brent called. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen; after what Professor Harrison 
has said about the malting grades, there is very little I can add. At the same 
time I would like to take just a few minutes to back up what has already been 
mentioned, and possibly add something to it. As a result of our investigation 
it has become absolutely clear to us that if we want to get into the higher trade, 
into the trade which carries the premiums we have heard so much about, it is 
absolutely essential that we change our Canadian grades. We have provided 
in the proposed grades for these changes. Wherever we interviewed people, either 
in Great Britain or on the continent, when it came to barley for brewing, for 
distilling, for malt extract, yeast purposes and any of the allied trades, it was 
always a matter of germination because unless the barley germinates and ger- 
minates practically 100 per cent it is useless for those trades. That means that 
we have to pay a great deal more attention to barley than we have ever done 
before, provided you want to get into the higher class trade. If you do not wish to 


bother with it; and do not consider it worth while, forget about these grarles 
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and go on as you have done heretofore, and sell your barley as feed barley. 
But even if you do that, you will have to change your grades to a certain extent, 
in order to comply with the requirements of the various countries. I will take 
that up a little later, because that not only has reference to the objections of 
the feeders, the consumers,—but our grades as they are at present constituted, 
confiict with the custom regulations of at least two countries, Germany and 
Belgium. Professor Harrison has given you some figures as to export. The 
yearly imports of feed barley into Germany are between 70,000,000 and 80,000,- 
000 bushels. It is the largest feed barley market in the world, and yet on account 
of our present grades we are practically excluded, and it has to go in through a 
side door. 

Now, in so far as these industrial grades are concerned—or call them “malt- 
ing grades” if you like— to insure germination it is not necessary to state in 
the Act or in any regulations germination is guaranteed. They want to have 
germination assured or guaranteed by excluding the damaged grains, which are 
frosted, sprouted, heated, musty, or artificially dried. They should also prac- 
tically exclude broken or skimmed grain. Objection to our barley is that it is 
too closely threshed, and if it is, while it may germinate, 1t becomes mouldy too 
easily, and. that is the main objection of the maltsters against this too closely 
threshed barley. 

One point which has not been mentioned heretofore—and I am not in a 
position to lay down any hard and fast rules as to how it should be done, but I 
think it absolutely necessary that it should be brought before this Committee 
—and that is a matter concerning the top grades. Something should be done 
to exclude old barley from the new- crop, because old barley if it has been kept 
for any length of time—and I think experiments will be necessary to determine 
the length of time and as to how long barley may be kept in our concrete tanks 
and still germinate sufficiently—is not satisfactory. The objection of the Old 
Country buyers is certainly against the mixing of the old and the new crop. 
We came across that, not only once or twice but dozens of times. 

The matter of dockage was touched upon. Professor Harrison and I have 
discussed that at great length and we are of opinion that if at all possible, 
if the barley measures up to the standard set down in the 1, 2 and 3 Extra 
C.W. even if it does contain 8 or 9 or 10 per cent of wild oats, it should not be put 
into a feed grade, but the wild oats should be cleaned out. This may require 
special cleaning machinery, and there again it is practically revolutionizing your 
whole system of handling barley. If you are not prepared to do that, drop the 
grades. If you want to go into the higher trade, you will have to change it in 
a manner somewhat along the lines suggested. 


By Mr. Millar: 


Q. Mr. Bredt, what are the greatest uncontrollable factors which militate 
against the Canadian barley grower?—-A. Professor Harrison will correct me if 
I am not right when I say that our climate, our soil and our growing season are 
certainly limiting factors so far as the production of the high class two-row 
brewing barleys are concerned. With our short maturation period, having dry, 
hot, supny weather when the barley is forming and maturing, we get a hard, 
steely kernel. The high class brewing trade wants a kernel that is full, mellow 
and starchy. That is something which would have to be taken up by our 
experimental stations and agricultural colleges. Whether there are any sections 
in western Canada—and I am speaking only of western Canada and not of 
eastern Canada, because eastern Canada years ago produced a two-row barley 
which was acceptable to the malting trade in Great Britain—particularly 
suitable for growing malting barleys I do not.know. In Great Britain and in 
Germany, where a greate deal of investigation and research work has been 
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done, there are certain areas which are particularly suited to the production of 
these high class types of brewing barley. I say again that our season, our soil 
and our climate are certain limiting factors, so far as the production of high- 
class brewing barley is concerned. 


By Mr.. Lovie: 

Q. Why would you say that the soil was?—-A. Because we know that the 
soil varies. There may be certain soils excellently suited for this production, 
but so far we do not know them. It is a question of making surveys and tests 
of barley from the various districts, because if other countries, such as Ger- 
many and England, have-found that the location and the soil do make a differ- 
ence, it will very likely apply to us in Canada as well. 


By Mr. Cayley: 
Q. What about the eastern Canadian barley—Ontario and Quebec?—A. 
I am not in a position to give you any information on that, because certainly 
in our travels we did not come across any of the Ontario barley. The barley 
that is suitable for malting and brewing purposes appears to be all used locally 
in Ontario. 


By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. What would be the premium secured for this high class barley over our 
average barley?—-A. The premium secured for some of the highest type of 
Czecho-Slovakian and English eastern county barley was as high as 40 cents 
to 80 cents a bushel. They are absurdly high. We have endeavoured repeat- 
edly to nail down maltsters or brewers to a statement as to why they pay these 
premiums, because based on the chemical analysis there is very little difference 
between this extremely high class type and the type that is being used, and for 
which they pay from 40 to 80 cents a bushel less, but the only definite expla- 
nation we have been able to get is, “We have found in the last forty or fifty 
years just exactly what the results are when we use this certain type of 
barley.” 

If we produce beer in millions in barrels, and send it over the country to be 
sold over the counter in pint glasses, each individual becomes a critic, and when 
he sees the least appearance of cloudiness in his glass of beer, he raises an 
objection. They tell us, “ We know what we have been getting from the use 
of this high-class barley, and we are not going to take the chance of producing 
something that is not as good,” and they tell us again that the actual cost of 
the barley is a comparatively small item in the total cost to the manufacturer, 
and that is why they are willing to pay these exorbitant premiums. But so far 
as Canadian barley is concerned, we can never hope for any such premiums. 
That is absolutely out of the question. 


Mr. Lucas: May I ask a question? 

The Actinc CuatrMan: Mr. Bredt has been led away from his subject 
into a number of side-tracks. Perhaps you do not mind that, Mr. Bredt, or 
would you rather continue your statement? 

Witness: I do not care which I do, as long as I give information. 

The Acting CHAIRMAN: We had better let Mr. Bredt make his statement, ~ 
and then ask these questions. 

Witness: I simply wanted to make this statement in connection with the 
top grades. There is one point I think should be brought out in connection with 
Trebi. The market for Trebi is a limited market. The highest estimate that 
we have been able to get from anyone in Great Britain is 15 million bushels. 
Professor Harrison and I are absolutely certain that it is at least 5 million 


bushels too high, and that it is more likely between 6 million and 10 million 
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bushels per year. That is now being supplied by Californian Bay Brewing and 
by Chilian barley, and some of the Danubian barleys. We would have to com- 
pete with those. 

At the present time Trebi is not acceptable, at least not to the highest 
class trade. It would have to be improved. In my opinion, the man who pro- 
duces barley and chooses Trebi, if he produces the highest type and comes 
within one of these three top grades, he has an opportunity to possibly get a 
premium, but if he does not come within the three top grades, if it goes down 
into the feed grades, the thick husk that is characteristic of Trebi is objected 
to by the feeders. 

Now, we are in this position: Trebi is being grown. Shall we make grades 
to take care of the high-class trade, or shall it be condemned? The market 
will be a limited one, at the most ten million bushels a year, as we have to 
compete as well with Chilian, Californian and Danubian barleys, and if it is 
over-produced it is liable to hurt the price of our Feed Barley, because it is too 
thick in the husk. We are not condemning the O.A.C. apparently. That is the 
impression the synopsis of our report published in the newspaper some time 
ago has given to some people. We simply make the statement that O.A.C. 21 
or barley of that type has absolutely no place in the British brewing trade, 
brewing for beer-making. The O.A.C. type barleys have a distinct place in the 
distilling trade, malt extract, and some of the other allied trades, and O.A.C. 
barley in Canada locally is being used as a brewing barley. We are not con- 
demning O.A.C., we are simply making the statement that it is not acceptable, 
or not useful, for the British brewing trade. 

I want to go on from this briefly and say something about feed grades. 
Professor Harrison has mentioned that Great Britain and Denmark require a 
distinctly higher type of feed grain than our feed barley is, and they have been 
purchasing mostly 4 C.W. When we go into Germany, the biggest feed barley 
market in the world, we have 4C.W., the next grade Rejected, and the next 
grade Feed Barley. 

No. 4C.W. is too high in quality for feed requirements in Germany; it is 
not too high in itself, but it is too high in price, and the feeders are not willing 
to pay that price. Rejected they consider is something that is condemned, and 
while rejected according to the regulations may only contain 10 per cent of wild 
oats, that is about the amount they are willing to take. They will not consider 
Rejected because they regard it as something that is condemned, and you can- 
not sell Rejected barley even with a Canadian certificate, in Germany, nor can 
you sell it in Belgium or Holland, which re-ship about 50 per cent of what they 
buy. They supply the west of Germany through the Rhine and the canal sys- 
tem that exists there. 

No. 4 C.W. is too high, Rejected they will not consider, and Feed Barley 
contains too high a percentage of wild oats, up to 18 per cent. There is the 
objection of the feeder, who will not have it, it has too large a percentage of 
black oat hulls in the meal that is supplied. On top of that the German Food- 
stuffs Act prohibits the importation of grain that is not shipped as grown, and 
they maintain that our Feed Barley, when it is shipped with 18 per cent of wild 
oats—and it does contain 18 per cent of wild oats, is mixed to the minimum of 
the grade. On account of the high percentage cf wild oats it will not be taken 
in at the Customs duty on Feed Barley, which is 20 marks per metric ton, but 
the rate on oats of 50 marks per metric ton will be imposed, and that actually 
shuts it out of the German market. Bear in mind that the German market takes 
70 million to 80 million bushels per year of that Feed barley. When you go 
into Belgium there is no duty on barley imported into Belgium, but if barley 
or any other grain contains 15 per cent of oats or more, it does carry a duty of 
6 Belgian frances per hundred kilos, and that duty of 6 franes per hundred kilos 
means approximately 9 cents a bushel, so you are shut out of that market too. 
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Federal No. 2 Barley—that is the barley that has been going into Germany 
in millions of bushels—this Federal No. 2 may contain 10 per cent of wild oats, 
or oats singly or in combination, and it may contain a further 3 per cent of 
foreign material, seeds and other matter; it may contain 154 per cent of moisture, 
and certain other requirements. But Federal No. 2 is a grade that exactly meets 
the requirements of the continental feeding trade. So when in the fall of 1928 
trouble arose with scab in Federal No. 2 Barley, and they were prohibited from 
importing it, and Canadian barley, that is, Canadian barley Rejected and Feed 
had also been excluded on account of their admixture, too high an admixture of 
wild oats, it necessarily limited the amount of reasonably priced feeding barleys 
that were available to the German importers. About that time some Canadian 
and United States importers hit upon the expedient of making a private grade 
(that has been previously mentioned by our Barley Committee), mixing it to 
the standard of Federal No. 2 and sending it out as Federal No. 2, Canadian 
origin. Although the importation of Federal No. 2 American Barley is pro- 
hibited into Germany, they got this private notation on the seaboard certificate 
that it was of Canadian origin and it was accepted. So on December 21, 1928, 
the Bremen Association of Grain Growers—Bremen is the biggest feed barley 
market on the Continent—decided that only the following barleys might be pur- 
chased: Barley No. 2, Federal grade, certificates of origin from the States of 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, that is the Four State Barley referred to 
by Professor Harrison. Barley No. 2, Federal grade, Canadian origin, Rejected 
barley, Dominion standard and inspection, Federal Barley No. 2, Canadian 
origin is our barley mixed about one third 4 C.W., one-third Rejected, and one- 
third Feed Barley, and if that was too high in quality, some oat scalpings were 
put in. If it was not high enough in quality, you would have to reduce the 
quantity of feed barley and increase the amount of 4 C.W. It has been imported 
there under American certificate, but with a notation “Canadian origin,” a 
private certificate. All over the Continent the Canadian inspection certificates 
enjoy an enviable reputation. We had statements from importers in Hamburg, 
Western Germany, Rotterdam, and Antwerp that they would prefer Canadian 
inspection. We are allowing it to masquerade, because we have not a grade that 
meets their requirements. The least we can do in order to have it go out under 
Port Arthur or Fort William inspection officially is to have grades that meet 
that situation. It is emphatically stated by these importers of Feed Barley on 
the Continent that they would buy that in preference to any other inspection, 
but at the present time we have ourselves to blame, in that we cannot open up 
our own market and get in our own grades, because we have not grades to meet 
the requirements of the feeder. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Is that not the reason given for mixing at Montreal, the same reason 
you gave us there that they had to get American seaboard inspection?—A. That 
may be correct. I have been away for the last few months, and I have not 
been able to follow the evidence that has been given before this Committee. 
I am not in a position to say, but the fact remains that we do not have an 
official grade, and that gives the American exporters an opportunity to buy our 
erade and mix it. The point Professor Harrison and I objected to when we 
were on the Continent was this, that there are large stocks of the original 
Federal No. 2 Barley still available They have mace experiments so far as 
feeding is concerned, in the United States, and they know that in certain quan- 
tities and in certain percentages it can be fed off and used without any detri- 
mental effects. There is no evidence, at least we have not been able to get any 
evidence that some of this infected American barley is mixed with this Federal 
2, Canadian origin; but there is at least a probability that it is mixed. 
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By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. Mr. Bredt, who originated that private certificate7—A. So far as we 
know, it was originated in New York by some exporters there,—a very ingenious 
plan. They could not export Federal No. 2 American origin; they wanted the 
Canadian barley, they liked the Canadian barley, and we did not have an 
official grade; and they bought our barley and mixed it up or down to that 
standard, whichever it happened to be; and simply by giving an intimation that 
it was of Canadian origin, it was acceptable to the Continental buyers. 


By Mr. Millar: 

Q. Do you know about when that practice originated?—A. Possibly I had 
better read you a statement which I obtained from the Bremen Association of 
Grain Importers. It gives various dates and has reference to the whole matter. 
“On account of the resolution of the meeting of the Association of November 
10, 1926, and September 7, 1927, the members of the Association are obligated 
not to buy barley of lower grades than No. 2 barley Federal grade, government 
inspection, they may buy No. 1 to No. 4 Canada Western barley also with the 
addition of Tough, Dominion inspection. Owing to’the condition of the Ameri- 
can barley No. 2 it was decided on October 26, 1928, to import no more barley 
No. 2 and to exclude also Canadian Rejected or Canadian Feeding barley.” 
So, on October 26, 1928, the importation of Federal No. 2 was prohibited. That 
referred both to Bremen and Hamburg. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


x at Did that arise out of the injurious effects which the barley had on hogs? 
spOKeS. ; 

Q. Because there was no complaint as far as I could find against the barley 
in August?—A. No, because that is the 1928 crop, and that had not gone over 
at that time. 

Q. It was the 1928 crop that created the difficulty?—A. Yes, the trouble 
occurred in connection with it. I think that is all that is necessary to read in 
that connection. Then it just goes on to state what I have read before. They 
allowed in barley from the Gulf States, Federal No. 2 Canadian origin; they 
also allowed rejected barley in Dominion Standard Inspection, simply because 
there was so little other barley that they could get. But rejected barley, which 
only contains 10 per cent of wild oats, is really equal to Federal No. 2. It is 
the name, in this case that they object to. Whatever the reason, rejected 
barley would not be a popular export grade. 

Q. It is nearly as bad as “Condemned”?—A. It is as bad as “Condemned”. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


Q. The name sounds bad—A. Yes. Of course it is not a very happy 
designation “ Rejected Barley”. It is something they are unwilling to accept. 


By Mr. Bancroft: 

Q. Do you know Mr. Bredt, if in this mixture which went out from the 
United States Canadian barley would be mixed into that, or would it be all 
American barley?—-A. We have samples of that barley, but there is no man 
living who would swear it was not all Canadian barley that it did contain, or 
that it contained a certain percentage of American barley. That is the unfor- 
tunate point about it; and that is the point which we raised with the German 
importers who accepted this. It is not an official grade; and if difficulty does 
arise with Federal No. 2, Canadian origin, if they mixed too much scabby 
barley, it is the reputation of Canadian barley which suffers, and it gives us a 
black eye. 
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While we may have several barley diseases here, as Professor Harrison 
tells me, we never have scab affecting barley to that extent, and that is the 
objection. And if it came to a court action, they would not have any chance 
or opportunity to prove that it was not all Canadian barley, because it is just 
a private grade; and there is ne man who could tell by looking at it or by exam- 
ining it that it has been mixed with American barley. But the possibilities are 
that it has been so mixed, because the latter would bring a very very low price, 
and it would be profitable to mix it in certain quantities. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. If any more hogs die, they would be apt to take that as evidence?—A. 
Yes, surely. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 

Q. What Canadian barley did the Americans use?—A. 4 C.W., Rejected 
and Canadian Feed Barley, and mixed it in about the proportions of one-third 
of each, to bring it up to this Federal 2 standard, which calls for 10 per cent 
wild oats, and 3 per cent of other foreign material. 

Q. That was all Canadian that was mixed?—-A. Supposedly. If it was too 
high in quality, some oat scalpings could be introduced. 

Q. Is there much barley going into the United States—did they buy much 
since?—A. Judging by the amount which goes out as Federal No. 2 Canadian 
origin, there must be quite a little going in. 


By Mr. Lovie: 

Q. What. is the best barley to grow on summer-fallow for getting the best 
price?—A. I have my own opinion on that, but I would sooner let Professor 
Harrison answer that question. 

Q. I would like to get an answer to that question, as to which is the best 
for summer-fallow. That is a pretty important question. 

An Hon. Memebrr: The district I am in is getting badly infested with wild 
oats, but there is practically no barley grown. Have you any data as to the 
profit accruing from the growing of barley, as compared with the profit from 
growing wheat? You, being a farmer, have you any data which would be of use 
to another farmer?—A. That is a question which a professor in a college or an 
experimental farm could answer better. As a farmer, I have not spent half my 
time in keeping books, as yet. 

In Manitoba that is a practical point and one of the reasons why the Cana- 
dian Wheat Pool Board authorized this mission into Great Britain and the 
Continent. In Manitoba the production of barley is not a matter of choice 
but is a matter of necessity. Our barley production in Manitoba has increased 
tremendously, and is apt to increase so long as we have not a variety of wheat 
which is rust resistant, and of the same high milling quality as our Marquis. 
So we are forced, through economic circumstances, whether it is more profitable 
or less profitable to produce wheat. Personally I am of the opinion that with 
us in Manitoba in most sections it would be more profitable to grow good barley 
than to try and grow wheat which may be rusted out two years out of three. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. There is one question I would like you to answer, Mr. Bredt, or to have 
answered by Professor Harrison. These grades which are proposed, are they to 
apply on to the Western Inspection Division or to all?—A. To the Western 
Inspection. 


Professor Harrison: To the Western Inspection. 
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By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. There is just one more question, and that is the question of the grades 
for eastern barley, Eastern Inspection. 

The Actinac CHairMAN: This is a western delegation. I do not know 
whether they have any evidence to offer on the point of Eastern Inspection or 
not, or whether there is any evidence from any source on that. Perhaps Mr. 
Fraser might have a statement to make. 


Mr. Frasrr: I do not know that I have any statement to make, Mr. Chair- 
man. If there are any questions which the Committee would like to ask, I 
would answer them if I can. 

The Actrinc CHAIRMAN: There were one or two questions in the earlier 
part of the meeting which it was suggested Mr. Fraser might answer. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 
Q. Would it be necessary to have different grades for Eastern Canada? 


Mr. Fraser: I believe all the barley grown in Ontario and Quebec is used 
there. Practically none of it is exported. 


By Mr. George Clark (Seed Commissioner) : 

Q. Mr. Chairman, might I ask Mr. Fraser whether it would be reasonable 
to make the restriction mentioned by Professor Harrison as to not more than 
3 per cent of weed seeds, in connection with the feed grades? 

Mr. Fraser: I think that would be a move in the right direction. The 
only question which would enter into it is supposing you had a No. 4 barley 
showing six or seven per cent of seeds; I do not think it would be quite 
feasible, if it were say six per cent, to remove three per cent and leave three 
per cent in it. If we got such a car as that we would have to put on five per 
cent; but that is practically what is done at the present time anyway. 


By Mr. Gardiner: 


Q. Would it not be better to remove the dockage anyway?—A. Altogether, 
you mean? 

Q. Yes?—A. Well, if you take this No. 4 grade which is proposed here, 
it is supposed to correspond with the No. 2 Federal in the United States. Now 
it allows three per cent of seeds, 10 per cent of oats; and we might as well 
make our grade correspond with it, because that grade is acceptable in Germany, 
and those countries which use a large quantity of barley. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. There is only one question I would like to ask, and that is the question 
which was asked by Mr. Lovie. We have been dealing here entirely with barley 
this morning, and there has been a considerable discussion on it. I think that 
Mr. Lovie’s question, considering the representation we have here this morning, 
surely could be answered, so as to appear in this evidence, as to what varieties 
of barley will bring about the results or are most likely to bring about the 
desired results, or are more likely to do so than we have at the present time. 
We have the Deputy Minister of Agriculture, we have Mr. Newman, Mr. Clark, 
Professor Harrison, and Mr. Bredt, and surely among them this question could 
be answered. . 

The ActTine CHaiRMAN: Will anybody assume the responsibility of answer- 
ing this question? 


Mr. Fraser: I do not believe I am in a position to answer that correctly. 


[Dr. Newman.] 
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Mr. Vauiance: I was asking that, because no other questions were being 
directed to you. 


Mr. Fraser: I believe Professor Harrison, Mr. Newman, or Mr. Clark 
would be in a better position to answer that than I am. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. We gathered from the two witnesses preceding you, that in order to carry 
out the plan of standardization of barley, it would be necessary to specially bin 
these and prohibit the mixing of those grades, otherwise, you would have the 
non-brewing and the non-distilling and everything else mixed up together. Do 
you think it is necessary to have them specially binned? 


Mr. Fraser: I believe it would be necessary in the Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Extra 
to have those binned as graded. In the Feed grades it would appear to me 
that to get the best result mixing would have to be allowed. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerweuu: Then Section 140, which has to do with private 


elevators, would have to be amended, I presume, in order to exempt barley from 
the mixing privileges? 


Mr. Fraser: Well, that might be necessary: 


The Actinac CHatrMAN: Mr. Fraser, that would require a large increase 
in our elevator facilities if we were to adopt these barleys and try to meet the 
conditions required by the foreign market? 


Mr. Fraser: I would not anticipate the necessary increased accommo- 
dation. Of course, if the grades are increased there will be about thirteen grades 
there against about nine or ten. 


Hon. Mr. MorHerweuu: If you cut out Kota and all its ramifications, and 
off-grades, the space taken up by it now would provide for all the space that 
this barley would require. 


Mr. Fraser: I believe to get the best. results that we have to have such 
grades as are proposed here, even if it dces take more space. 


Dr. Newman: Mr. Chairman, if you will refer to the grades you will see 
reference to the varieties or types of barley which are at the present moment 
the most outstanding varieties, and inferentially the types which we recommend 
in the great barley growing districts of the west. Trebi barley is a relatively 
new variety in the west, but at practically all our experimental. federal stations 
it is now the highest yielder. It is the highest yielder in twenty-two states 
of the Union, and it is the second highest yielder in many other states. So that 
it has yield behind it, and, as Mr. Bredt has said, there does seem to be an 
opening for that particular type of barley in the Old Country market, in con- 
nection with the brewing industry. O.A.C. 21 type barley, which is a type to 
which some very good barleys belong, such as Manchurian, Mensury, and 
Chinese, has been a variety that has stood the test fairly well. But going back 
directly to Mr. Lovie’s question; the best variety to grow on summer fallow 
in Manitoba at the moment, we do not know of anything. that we would recom- 
mend ahead of Trebi, in his location, for yield. It is not a variety that is very 
popular with our Canadian maltsters for brewing purposes, it is true. 


The Acting CHarrMaN: Is it a short straw, or a long straw? 


Professor NEwMAN: It is a coarse straw and a fairly strong straw, one of 
the strongest straws we have, and quite early. That is a variety, I think, Mr. 
Lovie, that while it is not perfect by any means—and we are working on many 
hundreds of selections and hybrids, and hope to produce something that will 


[Mr. J. D. Fraser.] 
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be better, yet at the present moment—and I think Professor Harrison will 
agree with me—for your district it is that variety that would be perhaps the 
one you should give first consideration to. 


Mr. Bancrorr: We have just been told that there is a very limited market 
for Trebi barley, and if you recommend it for summer fallow there is a possi- 
bility that we might over produce in that variety. 


Dr. NewMan: Yes, that may be quite true, but we do not know yet how 
much inferior it really is to the other types. We do know it is a little heavier 
in the hull, and we also know it will yield a great many more bushels than the 
types we have in many other places, and extra bushels will look after a lot 
of husk. 


The Actina Cuatrman: A crop for summer fallow is our big problem ir 
Manitoba, as you know. 


Professor HARRISON: One point should be made clear in regard to the Trebi 
barley, as a growing barley in the old country and to O.A.C. being the growing 
barley in Canada. This was confusing to some of us at the beginning. In 
Canada we use a very short germination period in malting. O.A.C. starts uni- 
formly and comes through quickly. In the old country, where they use a very 
much longer germination period, the uniformity of the Trebi does not show up. 
In the one place it varies in the germination compartments from about five to 
six days. In the other places it takes from about 11 to 13 days. If it is a day 
late in starting, or two days, on that long period it does not mean very much 
difference, with the result that our maltsters will not have Trebi barley, and 
over there the maltsters want Trebi barley. I thought probably that explana- 
tion was necessary. 


Dr. Newman: Is there not a further explanation? In the old country since 
the war, as has been explained to this Committee, the type of beer has changed 
immensely, that is, beer as turned out by a good many of those breweries, in 
making a light sparkling beer which has to clarify quickly, and in making that 
beer they have to blend one of those coarse husky barleys with it up to a per- 
centage of from 15 to 40 per cent. So that ever since the war they have been 
bringing in that Trebi type of barley called Bay Brewing from California into 
Great Britain to blend with their old country heavy barleys, in order to give the 
beer this quick clarifying property. 

Prof. Harrison: The reason that they can use that is because of this long 
germination period. 

Dr. Newman: In this country they make malt for brewing purposes out 
of O.A.C. 21 quite acceptably, and we do know that beer made from our Cana- 
dian malt has been very readily taken by a good many of our English. Be 
when they have had an opportunity to test it. 


Mr. Lovie: Did your delegation see any Californian barley when you were 
over in the old country? 

Prof. Harrison: Yes, we saw Californian barley; we saw it in the malt 
houses. 

Mr. Lovin: And how does it compare with Canadian barley? Is it lighter 
in weight? 

Prof. Harrison: I imagine it will weigh about the same as good quality 
Trebi barley would. It goes over, however, cleaned. We saw one day at 
Bristol a cargo, and Mr. Bredt and I were rather emazed to find the good 
quality of the barley. When the maltsters started to first show us the barley 
we concluded that they were pulling out selected samples, but after we saw 
cargoes in that way we came to the conclusion that they were not exhibition 
samples, but that they were merely showing us cargoes. 


(Dr. Newman.] 
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Mr. Loviz: The dry climate of California was what was making me 
doubtful of the quality of the barley. 


Prof. Harrison: The climate that you require for the high class two-row 
barley is probably somewhat different from the climate required for the high 
class six-row barley. In two-row barley they want a thin hull; they want it 
starchy, and they want the protein—I say nitrogen—they want the nitrogen from 
one to 1-5 per cent on an oven dried basis. In the six-row barley they want 
this thicker hull, and they will take a higher percentage of nitrogen, indicating 
that that barley has been grown with a hotter maturation period. The six-row 
barley also must be what they term sunny or bright, and the brightness is the 
thing that they get in California. They get it around San Antonia in Chili and 
they get it also in and around the Mediterranean countries, and I do not see 
why we should not have that here, with the result that I think there is a possi- 
bility of developing a barley here suited for that trade. The coast barley are 
probably not just suited to our particular type of climate. 


Mr. Loviz: We could get, in Manitoba, our barley a good deal brighter if 
we threshed it when it was ready. 


Mr. SreepsMAaN: Coming from Manitoba, as I do, I realize—and I am 
sure that the Committee will realize—that this is a very vital question there. 
I would like to ask the representatives of the Agricultural College of Manitoba, 
and the Federal Agricultural Representatives here, if they have devised any 
scheme, or if they now have anything in mind whereby they could outline to 
the various districts in Manitoba, or practically all over the west—because the 
need is spreading every day—some way of arriving at the most suitable vari- 
ties for the various locations, such as was adopted by Professor Newman’s 
department with regard to varieties of wheat. Tests were made all over the 
country in that regard. Barley is now really a more important product in 
Manitoba than wheat, and I would like to know whether there is anything of 
that kind, or what is being done at the present time at our experimental stations; 
what effort is being put forth to decide which varieties are most suitable for 
the different conditions,—cleaning conditions of the soil, summer fallow condi- 
tions, and variations of soil and climate? 


Professor Harrison: You are familiar with the work that is being done 
with wheat varieties. Professor Newman’s department, the college in Mani- 
toba, and the Manitoba pool are tied up with that investigation, and along with 
that, but not nearly as extensive as that, there is a small amount of work being 
done on barley. It is hard to get a grower who will take these varieties and 
give them the same chance as he will wheat, because everybody still thinks of 
wheat as the main crop. But wherever we can get a grower who will test barley 
varieties we are doing that. The experimental stations and colleges have en- 
deavoured to provide or develop varieties suited for these different trades and 
they have also endeavoured to determine where the better quality of the differ- 
ent varieties can be produced. That is not being done as thoroughly as it should, 
but we have in mind such a thing as that for Manitoba at least. 


The witnesses retired. 


The Committee adjourned until Friday, May 17 at 11 a.m. 
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